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CHAPTEE I. 

DESCRIPTION. 

Kola'ba/ witi alengtliof about' seventy miles from nortli to 
soiitii and a breadtii of from fifteen to tMrty miles from east to 
west^ lies between 72^ 55' and 73^ 4-3' north latitude and 18® 50' and 
17® 50' east longitude. It has an area of nearly 1500 square -miles^ 
a population^, according to the 1881 census^ of about 380^000 souls 
or 254 to the square mile, and, in 1880-81, -had a realizsable land 
revenue of about £73,900 (Es. 7,39,000). 

The district is bounded, on the north and north-east, by Bombay 
harbour and the Panvel and Karjat sub-divisions of Thana. On 
the east, after running to the Sahyadris in a belt about two miles 
broad, it is driven from ten to twelve miles west, by a semicircular 
tract of the Bhor state which measures about fifteen miles from 
north to south. Along the rest of its eastern boundary the line of 
the Sahyadris, running irregularly south-east and then south-west, 
divides Kolaba from the Bhor state, Poona, and Satara, On the 
south and south-west it is bounded by Eatn%iri, on the west by 
Janjira, and, for about eighteen miles on the north-west, by the sea. 

The area included in the Kolaba district is for administrative 
purposes distributed over five sub-divisions, with an avei'age area of 
300 square miles, 213 villages, and 76,330 inhabitants : 


Kolaba 8ub~ Divisional Deiails, ISSOKL 
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2 DISTRICTS. 

Kolaba is a ragged belt of country from fifteen to tliirty miles 
broad, wMcli stretclies from tbe south of Bombay liarboar^^ seventy-five 
miles south-east to the foot of the Maliabaleshvar hills. U iilike 
Th^ua to the north and Eatnagiri to the souths Kolaba does not- fill 
the whole space between the Sahyadris and the sea. On the north and 
north-east^ for nearly half of its length, it is separated from the 
Sahyadris by the lands of Karjat in Thana and by the state of Blior 
in Sdtara, and, on the west, except for about eighteen miles in the 
north, it is cut off from the coast by a strip, first of Janjira and then 
of Eatnagiri, from four to twenty miles broad. 

In the north-west, along much of its eighteen miles of coast, 
stretches a rich fringe of palm gardens and orchards, with large 
well built villages of traders, fishers, and skilled husbandmen. 
Behind the belt of palms on the west coast, and behind the 
maugrove-fringed banks of the Ainba, the Kundalika, and other 
tidal rivers, stretch low tracts of salt marsh and rice land, ugly and 
bare in the dry season, and, except the raised island -like village 
sites, without trees. Above the limit of the tide, most of the larger 
streams and their feeders stretch inland, along narrow winding 
valleys well tilled and thickly peopled. On either side of these 
valleys, and sometimes striking across them, are rolling lines of low 
bare uplands, cropped with coarse grain or used for grazing. 
Behind the bare uplands, as in the Mira Doiigar range near Pen 
in the north, among the Sahyd,dri and Eaygad hills in the east and 
south-east, and in the west along the border of Janjira and in some 
of the ceni3ral Alibag hills, are many wild and beautiful tracts, with 
only a few hamlets of hillmen, little or no tillage, and forests deep 
and wide enough to shelter boar, sdmbharj and tiger. 

The lines of natural drainage divide the district into three parts ; 
North Kohtba, draining north into Bombay harbour and west into the 
sea ; Central Kolaba, draining west along the Kundalika or Eolia and 
the Mandad rivers ; and South Kolaba, draining both from the north 
and from the south into the west-flowing Savitri or Bankot river. 

Nobth KolIba stretches about twenty-four miles from north to 
south and from fifteen to thirty miles from east to west. It is divided 
into two parts by the north-flowing Amba, Alib% in the west and 
Pen and Nagothna in the east. On the south, the high forest-clad 
Sukeli range, that stretches behind Nagothna from near the Sahyadris 
to the Alibag hills, separates North Kolaba from Central Kolaba. 
Behind its western fringe of palm-groves and orchards, and along most 
of tho coast line to the north and the hanks of the Amba river to the 
east, Alibag lies low and flat, seamed with muddy mangrove-lined 
creeks and bare salt water channels, crawling through salt marsh or 
reclaimed rice land, bare and brown during most of the year, and, 

, , except a few scattered island-like knolls, without fresh water, trees, 
or villages. Prom two to four miles from the coast the knolls and 
mounds grow larger and come closer together, and, on their slopes, 
are many well built shaded villages. Behind these knolls the land 
rises in low bare hills, the outlying spurs and uplands of the central 
range which, from the sacr^ well wooded Kankeshvar in the north, 
stretches about twenty fiailes south -eaRt 
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Kniiclalika or Eului rhxT. ^'ear tlie norili coast the sower _ 

W outlvhi-- finir. nf tlic .AIib% bills are bare ot trees, and 
e“Lt ixi’tbc^-aL, brown and ^uthe^ea. ^ Towards the centre and 
fu tbe somb, masxy "I the lower .-lopes arc clotbcd wxtb teak «,pp,ce, 
undone of thJ deeper ravines and upper «Iop« are r^i wsb 
evergreen fere.-t-. The bill side.s are broken 1 y flat terrace, wnl 
Snlderal-de siretcbc-s of upland tillage, and small^ bamlots of 
Skurs, Katbkuris, and otku- bill tribe,-. Ibe top.s cd many o tbe 
bills as’e roekv and nari'ow. But some eisd m ide flat or rolling 
Sateaus well wooded with deep soil and water springs, or rocky 
with ‘dudes winding among tdnsters of low evergreen trees and 
patches of brushwood, or bare and open the psture land of large 

of tbe Ainba river, especially nortbward.s near its montb. 
Pen rises slowly, frtm^ mangrove swamps, into lands abont 

bi<.b tide level, bare and fiat, given to salt pans or reclaimed 
as rice fields, with fairly rick villages on low wooded mounds. 
Witliin a few miles of tlie tidal creeks and backmat.ei&, tlie tiat 
rice land breaks into rocky knolls, wkick pass into low bare spnrs 
and uplands, and these into ranges of bigk timbei-clad bdls. 
In tbe nortk-east, wkere, in a belt about two miles broad, Pen 
stretekes to tke foot of tke Sakjadris thougk tkere are many bare 
rocky spurs, two broad valleys stretek to tke soutk-east, well rilled 
and witk rick well skaded villages. Fnrtker south, close bekmd 
Pen, rises tke great Mira Dongar range, with fairly wooded sides 
broken by flat tilled terraces, and with a wide uneven top on the whole 
well wooded thougk witk several settlements of Dkangars and other 
herdsmen. South of Mira Dongar, except for rice lands along the 
Amba river and up the valleys of its tributary streams, most of the 
country is rough, with irregular rolkng uplands and fiat-topped hills, 
well wooded in places, but much of them given to cattle gi-azing 

and to tlie sffowtli of MU grains, ^ t rr i. .1 

OsHTEAii KolabAj draiiiing west into tlie Boka or KniicMika and 
tlie Mandad mersy is about tMrty miles from east to west, and, 

from north to south, broadens from the narrow valley of Je up|»r 
Kundalikain the east to about twenty mite in the west, i rom the 
coast this part of the district is most easdy reached from. Eevdanda 
or Chaul, at the south end of the coast kne of Alibag. 
Eevdanda tke Kundalika river, a beautiful tidal inlet, winds to the 
east and south-east,, among ragged wooded kills, fnnged by salt 
marsh and rich rice lands. For fourteen miles the river flows deep 
and muddy through a broad plain. Then for five or six mte, to 
Eoha the limit of the tide, the country grows wilder, the hxUs draw 
nearer to the water’s edge, and the channel is rocky and passaHe 
only at Mgli tide. In tbe west, to tbe sontb of the ' 

rugged hill land that borders Janjira drams nora into the Kundalika. 
Except this tract, as far as Eoha, alongboth are broad stretches 
of rice and other tillage. Near Eoha the valley is again narrowed, on 
the south by hills that rise close behind Eoha, and on the north b-y 
the spur from the SukeH hills that ends in the rugged fortified crest 
of Avchitead. last from Eoha, above the limtof the ride, the valley 
■widens, a'ud stretches from foor to eight miles broad, well tiliedtaata 
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fairly wooded, with the Sukeli hills on the north, and, along the 
south, the ragged face of the uplands that drain south to the 
Mandad river. Beyond Kolad, about seven miles east of Rolia, 
where the Roha road Joins the main line between iJ^'iigothna ^ ancl 
Mah&aleshvar, the country grows wilder, and the river stretches 
in a long reach, with richly wooded banks among picturesque spiii\s 
of rocky hills. 

The area drained by the Mandad river and its tributaries, 
stretches from the Janjira hills in the west along a ridge tha;t runs 
north-east to the town of Roha ; from Roha it passes east iiloiig the 
south of the Knndalika valley to near KolM ; and from Kolad 
sharply south for about twelve miles, and then in broken irregular 
ranges, west and north-west about fifteen miles to near Mandad. 

Most of this tract is hilly and much of it is stony brushwood-covered 
upland. In the part of Roha to the west and north of the Mandad 
river, the slopes and tops of the ranges that border Janjira are 
specially well watered and densely wooded, and the barer less 
rugged central lands, are, in places, as at Ghosale, broken by 
isolated foi'tified peaks. In west Mangaon, to the east and south of 
, the river, most of the country is a ragged upland, broken by such 
single isolated peaks as Tale fort and Gaymukh or Panheli, and by 
many low winding spurs, much of them covered with brushwood 
and coppice, but mostly well peopled and under tillage, the coarser ^ 
grains growing on the slopes and plateaus, and rice and garden 
crops along the valleys and stream banks i After it meets the tide, 
the Minddid river winds thx’ough wooded hills among scenes of 
great beauty. ! 

South KolIba stretches about thirty-six miles from north to 
south and from twelve to twenty -four from east to west* It forms 
two parts which centre in the navigable Savitri or Banket river 
that crosses the district about fifteen miles from its extreme south. 

About three miles south of Kolad, ranges of low bare hills form 
the water-parting between the valleys of the Knndalika and of the 
Ghod and Kal that drain south to the Savitri. The central valley 
of the Ghod river, along which runs the Nagothna-Mahabaleshvar 
high road, stretches about twenty miles south to near Dasgaon on the 
Savitri, It is bounded by lines of rather tame and bare Mils, and 
is well tilled and well peopled, but, except the shaded village sites, i 

it has few trees. In the centre and south it is low and bare, perhaps ^ 

the flattest part of the district. To the west the land is more rugged 
and broken, much like the parts of west Mangaon that drain into the 
Mandad river. To the north-east, separated by some rough country 
crossed by rangesof bare waving Mils, lies the valley of the Mzampur- 
Kal, a stream which, after an irregular south-west course of about 
twenty miles, joins the Ghod at the town of Mangaon. Though rich 
and well tilled in places, the Kal valley is, towards the east, broken by 
spurs and uplands from the main line of the Sahyadris, which, like 
a great wall, loom along its eastern border. To the south-east, a 
long spur from the Sahyadris, runs about fifteen miles south-west 
to Dasgaon, separating the sub-divisions of Mangaon and Mah^d, 

, In north Mahad, the chief feature . is the range of hills that, among 
.joine , of '.the grandest /.eoenery:; in the; district, rises in the great . 
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fortilSed scarp ofBaTffacl, asii^ streteHag about ten miles 
siiikSj, near Mainid, in tlirei^ sepamte lines of low bare rocky kills. 
To the west ol Kaygad^ separating it from the Basgaon hiils^ the 
Gindhari ralley, ami/ to the east > between Eajgacl and the Sahyaclris, 
the Eaygad-Kal valley, each with some rich well tilled land, drain 
south to the Sdvitri. The south of the district is wild and nigged 
broken by many spurs from the Mahabaleshvar hills. From the 
esitreme south-east, the Savitri winds north about sixteen miles, 
till, four miles above the town of Mahad, it meets the Bcliygad-Kal 
from the nortli-east. It then turns sharply to the west, and, soon 
after, meeting the tide and receiving the Gandhari and Ghod from 
the north and the Sagoshvari from the south, passes wTst, a 
navigable but difficult creek, till it leaves the district about ten 
miles below the town of Mahad. Along the central plain of the 
Sdvitri and up the valleys of its tributaries, though the country 
is much broken by low bare hills, there is a considerable area of 
rice and garden land, the people are settled skilled husbandmen 
living in well built shady villages, and the river, though for several 
miles Mocked by reefs and shoals, carries a large traffic to and 
from the trading towns of Mahdd, Ddsgaon, and Ghodegaon. 

The chief liills of the ■■district are the Sahyadris. Except a belt 
about two miles broad in the extreme east of Pen, Kolaba is 
separated from the Sahyadris &st by Karjat in Thana and 
afterwards by a large semicircular tra-ct of the Pant SacMv^s state of 
Bhor that stretches nearly half way from the Sahyadris to the sea. 
Prom Patnus, about twelve miles east of KoMd, the Sahyadris 
form the eastern limit of the district. From this they run for about 
twelve miles south, then about twenty miles south-east, and from 
that, in an irregular line, about thirty miles south-west. 

During the whole of this distance, with only one or two outstand- 
ing peaks and with almost no gaps or passes, the SahyMris strateh 
like a huge wall, from a distance apparently bare but closer at 
hand showing signs of vegetation with deep well wooded ravines and 
terraces thick with evergreen forest. The only notable peakaare the 
Kumbhi^cha Dongar or Dhaner hill in the south-east of Mingaon, 
and PraMpgad in Mah4d. Besides these, from the middle ol 
Mah4d, above and behind the line of the Sahyadris, may be seen 
the lofty peak of Toma fort. Of SahyMri passes two oMy are fit 
for wheeled vehicles, the FitzGerald pass and the Tarandha pass, 
• both in the south-east corner of the district, the roads centering in 
.the trading town of MahM. Prom almost evaiy village along the 
line of Mils a footpath runs across the Sahyadris, but few of them 
are fit for laden bullocks. Sixteen of these footpaths may be 
noticed, three to the south and thirteen to the north of the Varandha 

G ss. The three to the south are the P4r pass near Kineshvar 
lading to Mah&aleshvar, and, the Dhavla and KAmtha peases, 
leading to VM^in S£tfoa. Of the , thirteen,, footpaths north of 
Varandha, beginning from the -south there _ are the Umbarda 
p^s near the village of MAJerideadirg,-,-t^,-the Bhor state j the 
Gopya pass n^r, Shivtar leading -to Poona, the Ambenal pass 
.near Ambe SMvtar leading to , Poona i./the Madhya^ pass, near ihe 
■ village of Takibudruk leading to Pooia:j ' ^evtja pass lea^lPg 
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along tlie Toma fort in Blior to Poona ; the Kayalya pass near tIiC3 
village of Kavale and forming a part of tlie road to Poona; tlie 
Kumbha pass near the village of Mashidvadi; the Liiiga pass^iiear 
the village of Jite ; the Nisni pass running through the limits of 
TJmbardi; the Tamhanh Devasthalh and Thiba passes witliiii the 
limits of Yiiegaon ; and the Pimpri pass running through the limits 
of Pd;tnus near Kisampur. 

The minor ranges are so numerous and irregular and have so many 
cross spurs and offshoots, that they are difficult to group under main 
ranges or hill systems. One well marked rugged belt runs along’* 
almost the whole ‘west of the district. In the north, rising from 
Bombay harbour in bare rocky slopes, it gathers into a central range 
of which Kankeshvar (about 1000 feet) in the extreme nortli and 
Sagargad (1164 feet) about six miles to the >soiith are the leading 
peaks. From Sagargad it stretches, a well marked thickly w'ooded 
range, about six miles to the south-east, and then six miles to the 
south, where, near Mah^n, it is crossed by the valley of a nameless 
stream that runs west into the Karana creek. Beyond this valley 
the hills again rise, - meeting the western end of the Siikeli range, 
and together stretch about two miles south to Yave on the 
Kundalika river about six miles below Roha. South of the Roha 
river the hills again rise, and, with uplands and low brushwood- 
oovered ranges with occasional rocky fortified peaks, fill the whole 
western belt of the district about twenty miles south to Ghodegaon. 

About half way between this western belt of hills and the 
Sahy^dris, another more broken and irregular line, centres, in the 
north, at the great plateau of Mira Dongar (about liOO feet) from 
two to six miles south-east of Pen. From this, running south, behind 
Nagothna, it crosses the Sukeli range that divides the Amba and 
Kundalika valleys, and, stretching east of Kolad, runs south to 
Mangaon dividing the valleys of the Ghod on the west from the Kal 
on the east. 

South of Mangaon a long rugged spur, dividing M&gaon from 
Mahad stretches from the Sahyadris gradually growing tamer and 
barer about fourteen miles to Ddsgaon. Parallel to this spur, and 
about midway between it and the Sahyadris, is the range that rises 
in the north in the famous hill fort of Raygad, a magnificent mass 
of rock with deep richly wooded ravines. Stretching south about 
ten miles, it breaks in three bare rocky spurs, which sink into 
the plain a little to the north of the R4ygad-Kal river. Beyond 
the Raygad-Kal the lulls again rise and pass south to the Mahaha- 
leshvar hills. ^ In the south are- many other spurs and minor ran <^'68, 
some stretching tame and flat-topped for miles, others with rough 
broken crests rising, as at Kangori or Mangalgad ten miles east of 
Poladpur, in isolated fortified peaks. Some of the deeper and more 
outlying ravines are well wooded. But most of the southern hills 
are hare, the slopes of many being cropped with hill grains from 
base to crest* 

TheKolaba rivers have the common characteristic that their courses 
are divided into two well marked sections above and below the limit 
of the tide. When they gather, at the foot of the Sahyadris the 
Bkeams pass on the^ whole- wesibatween high steep-cut banks along 
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rocky becJs, witli Iierc anrl tliere a stretch of prawL In the rniiii^ 
t!ic4r turgid turrcut' have in many places to be crossed hj 
But diiriiig the dry st'ason they cease to flow and form clinins a{ 
pools separated by liaiiks of gravel and ridges of rock. Beh'ov the 
limit- of the tide the bed is inudclty, broken by occasional c\yke> cjf 
rock, and the creek winds between banks high in places but in 
others so lew us to riH|iiiiv to be raised to prevent the nverflow of 
the tide* Except the easy llancHd creek^ the bods are in 
blocked with belts d i\ii‘k covered only at high tide* ami nmking 
the passage tedious and ciiflicult. 

Besides the streams ihat drain the western slopes of the Alibilg 
hills^ Kolaba has three distinct river systems. The north drains 
northward chiefly along the Amba or Hagothna river ; the centre 
drains west along the Knnclalika or Roha river and south-west along 
the Manildd river; the south drains into the west-flowiiyg Savitrij 
most of it south along the valleys of the Ghod in the w'est;, the 
Nizampiir-Kal in the centre^ and the Raygad-Kal in the east ; and 
the extreme south drains north along the upper Savitri in the 
south-east^ and the Ndgeshvari in the south-west. 

In the north of Pen;^ between the Xagothna river in the west and 
the Patifilganga in the east^ is a lowlying salt swamp full of winding 
slimy tidal creeks, into which, about five miles from the mouth of 
the Patalganga., the Bhima drains after a course of about sixteen 
miles across the north-east of Pen. About five miles further west, 
after a north-west course of about twenty miles through central 
Pen, the Bliogeshvari, Bhogavati, or Pen river, loses itself in a 
network of tidal creeks. This creek is navigable to Antora within 
four miles of Pen, at ordinary high tides to boats of seven tons 
(28 khamlw) and at spring tides to boats of thirty-five tons (140 
hhajidis)^ Beyond Antora only small craft can pass. 

The Amba river, the main line of drainage for the north of the 
district, like other tidal rivers, forms two distinct streams, above 
and below the limit of the tide. It rises in the Sahjadris near 
the Karondah pass about two miles south of Ediandala, and, after a 
south-west course of about fifteen miles, turns sharply to the north- 
west, and about four miles lower meets the tidal wave two miles 
above Ifagothna, Where it meets the tide, the Amba, as late as 
January, has from three to four feet of water in midstream, and, 
daring the rains, is a rapid torrent some ten feet deep. Prom 
Nagothna., twenty- four miles from the sea, the river is at high tides 
navigable by boats of fifteen tons (60 khandis). Below IS[%othiia, 
the river winds for about ten miles, between forest-clad spurs, the 
channel at low tide blocked by rocky ledges, .Near Dharamtar, 
about, fourteen miles north of Ndgothna, the rocks disappear, and the 
ranges of hills draw back, leaving a deep muddy channel, from a half 
to three-quarters of a mile broad, with low swampy banks green 
with mangrove and other sea bushes. Through the remaining nine 
miles ^from Dharamtar to Karanja where, /the Amba falls into 
Bombay harbour, except that it grows . broader and deeper, and 
has on either side wider stretches of mangrove -swamps, salt marsh, 
and reclaimed rice lands, the character of the river does not change. 
Between N4gothna :and the sea .the .-Amba .xeceives^ no large 
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tributary. The only streams of any size are two from the rig'hf 
bank and two from the left. Of the right bank streams the Nigdi 
river, after a short course chiefly draining the southern .sln|w.s of 
Mira Dongar, joins the Amba about sis miles below Niigothna, 
The nest, about twelve miles further, is the Vasi a salt creek whose 
waters run into the Pea river. The tributai-ies from the left are 
the Shahapur river, which, rising on the eastern slopes of S.-igargad, 
drains eastern Alibd>g, and, after a north-east com’se of about 
eight miles, falls into the Amba five miles below Dharamtar. The 
other is the Eevas creek, which. receives the drainage of north-east 
Alibag, and joins the Amba at Revas pier about a mile from ii.s 
entrance iuto Bombay hai'bour. 

As far as Dharamtar pier, about ten miles from its mouth, the 
creek is at all times navigable to boats of 624 tons (250 Mandin). 
Above Dharamtar navigation is difficult, and, at low tides, 
impossible. At ordinary high tides boats of fifteen tons (60 Icha ndis ) , 
and at spring tides boats of twenty-five tons (100 khandis) can 
pass as high as N%othna. But the passage almost always takes 
even ordinary sized vessels two high tides. So much time is wasted 
in waiting for water enough to cross the first rocks, that when the 
second barrier is reached the ebb has set in and it is no longer 
passable. Large boats which can go to Nagothna only at spring 
tides are forced to stay there until the next spring tides. In passing 
down the Amba, Eigothna must be left within two hours of high 
tide. Daring the dry season, because the tide is then higher and the 
wind favourable, the passage is made only at night. The Shepherd 
ferry steamers ply daily from Bombay to Revas and Dharamtar piers, 
and, in the fair season, there is a considerable traffic to Nfigothna, 
chiefly the export of rice and the import of salt and fish. 

There are four ferries across the Amba. Of these the furthest 
up is at Ptttansai about three miles above Nagothna where the 
Mahabaleshvar high road crosses the river. The next, about three 
miles below Ndgothna, plies between Koleti on the right and Bendsi 
on the left. The next is between Dharamtar and Vave on the east 
or Pen side about- ten miles farther, and the last about six miles 
lower is between Mdnkule on the west and Vdsi on the east. 

The chief streams that drain west to the sea from the central 
Alib% hills, are the Avas with a north-westerly course of about six 
miles to Surekh^r about eight miles north of Alibdg ; the Vansoli 
with a westerly course of about six miles to Varsoli, about two miles 
north of Alibag ^ and the S^khar with a north-westerly course of 
about eight miles to Alibag. 

The Kimdalika, or Eoha river, the main line of drainage for Central 
Kolaba, rises in the SahyMris near the Garholot pass in the Bhor 
state, about twelve miles north-east of Kolad. After a westerly 
course of about twenty miles it meets the tide at Roha, and for 
about twei% miles more to the west and north-west, stretches a 
navigable tidal inlet falling into the sea at Revdanda. The upper 
part of Its course h^ semes of great beauty, especially above KoMd 
where _a -rocky ledge dam the water into a deep winding ricMv 
wooded reach about foar miles long hemmed by rocky hills. Between 
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Ivolticl anti Eolia^ tlie bed is rocky and t-Iie banks liigli witli 
fine mango grores^ and lierc, tlioagli it is a large fher during tlio 
rainsj in the fair season it is little more 'tlian a chain of pools. At 
Rolia a stone wharf or causeway is nsed at' spring tides by l^oats 
of fifteen tons (60 hkandis)^ and at other' high tides by boats of five 
tons (20 khamUs). But; except in the rains, the creek is dry for 
about twelve? hours in the day, and vessels can reach the pier only for 
about an hour and a half at each high tide. . About a mile below 
Roha are several ridges of rock thimigli one of. which there is only 
^ one narrow channel; where the Eevdanda ferryboat, if kept back liy 
light or heaxl winds, has often to stop aiid-set'ils passengers on shore. 
For five miles more the water is shdiow. with numerous sandbanks. 
Then, for the remaining fourteen miles to Eevdanda, navigation 
is easy with water enough at all tides for vessels of fifty tons 
(200 khauiis). 

Throughout its whole length the creek of the w'ooded hills, as 
Kiindalika seems to mean, is very beautiful.^ On both sides, behind 
a belt of salt marsh and rice" fields, the hills rise wooded and 
rugged. Occasionally a bend of the creek cuts off its outlet, and 
leaves a stretch of water, as if an inland lake, iii^, places over a mile 
broad. The mouth of the creek is specially beautiful. To the north 
are the rich palm groves and orchards of Chaui and the ruined 
I Portuguese fortifications and churches of Eevdanda, and, to the 
south, on a high headland running half across the mouth of the 
creek, the picturesque fort of Korlai. 

During its passage across the district the Kundalika receives 
only two considerable streams. From the right, about four miles 
above Chaui, two streams join the creek in the village lands of 
Bhonang, the Ramraj with a westerly course of about six, and the 
Bale with a southerly course of about eight miles. The chief other 
tributary is the Achalbag, which, after draining the hills near the 
* . Janjira border, fails into the Kundalika about ten miles below Rolia. 

In spite of the difficulties of the passage in the five miles below 
Roha, during the fair season, there is a considerable export chiefly 
of rice and firewood, and an import of fish and salt. The boats vary 
from five to fifteen tons (20-60 khandts). The river is crossed 
by four ferries. Of these, one betw^een Kolad and Pui, about eight 
• miles above Eoha, and another betw^een Eoha and Aslitami ply 
Y I only during the rainy season ; and two, ' below tidal limits, ply 
throughout the year, one between Padam and Khargaon about two, 
and the other betw^een Ohavri and Shedsai about eight miles west 
: j of Roha. 

1 Except to a small extent above Roha where it is raised by the 
_ , I’ bucket-lift, the water of the Kundalika is not used for irrigation. 

' I The Mandjid creek, which with the Kundalika shares the drainage 
I of Central KoMba, does not pas& more .than fifteen miles inland to 
I the rugged uplands that bound the Kundalika valley on the south 
|:> and the Ghod valley on the west. -Twro small streams, one with a 
westerly course of about six miles atld -the other with a south-easterly 


^ Tlie word seems to be DrdTidian Mond hill, dh full of, ka 'wooded,. Bee 
CaldwelFs Grammar. 39. 456. 465. ' ' ■■ ' 
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course of about five miles, jom at Ivoncltbara about five Uiib^s 
south-east of Ghosale fort,.. -and stretch about five miles south-west 
to MaudM, where they meet the tide and are joined from the left 
by the Bamanghar river. The Mand^d river, after about eight 
miles of a winding course to the south, falls into the Janjira creek 
about ten miles from its mouth. Below Mandad the creek, winding 
among high well- wooded hills, has many views of great beauty. 
Boats of as much as fifty tons (200 hliandis) can reach Afiiinlad at 
spring tides and boats of 12 1 tons (50 khandis) at ordinary high 
tides. At springtides small boats of about 6 1 tons {2b khuadh) 
can pass as far as Malate four miles above Mandad. 

In the south the Savitri, or Bankot creek, the chief of Kolaba 
rivers, gathers either directly or along its tributaries more than half 
of the district drainage. Rising in the south-east corner of the 
district, in the village of old Mahabaleshvar, it runs west for six 
miles. It then flows north-west for five miles and from about a 
mile below Poladpur runs north for about eight miles. It then 
turns sharply to the west, and, two miles further, meets the 
tide about two miles above the town of MahM. From Mahad it 
is navigable, but rocky and winding, six miles west to Dasgaon. 
From Dasgaon it stretches about six miles south-west and west till 
it reaches the border of the district, and from there, dividing Janjira 
in the north from Ratndgiriin the south, passes about twenty miles 
west to the sea. The land along the banks of the Savitri is rocky 
and hilly as far as Poladpur. It then stretches about eight miles 
to Kamhla and Rajvadi in a broad well tilled valley.- Near Mahdd 
there is some rich land and high tillage, but further along near 
Dasgaon and for about six miles below to the Janjira border, the 
hills come close to the river^s edge. In its course through the district 
the Bfefvitri receives six large tributaries, four from the right 
bank, and two from the left. The right bank tributaries are the 
Kamthi, which, rising in the Kamthi hills, joins the Savitri after a 
southerly course of four miles. About ten miles below the meeting 
of the Kamthi and the Savitri is the Edygad-Kal, which, rising 
in the hills to the north of Raygad fort, flows south-east and south 
for about sixteen miles between the R%gad range and the 
Sahy^dris,. and then, turning five miles to the west, falls into the 
Savitri about four miles above Mahad. A little below Mahdd 
comes the G^ndhari, with a straight southerly course of about 
twelve miles ^between the Raygad and Dd,sgaon hills. Six miles 
further, at D&gaon, comes the Ghod river which, with its tributary 
the Nizampur-Kdl, drains the east and centre of the district as far 
north as the Kundalika valley. At Mfegaon, about ten miles north- 
west of Dasgaon, the Ghod, after a winding southerly course of about 
ten miles, and the Nizdmpur-Kal, after a winding south-w-esterly 
course of about eighteen miles, join, and, after about two miles, 
receiving the Pen from the right, pass three miles south till they 
nieeMihe tide near Ghodegaon, an old trade centre probably translated 
by Ptolemy into the Greek name Hippokura.^ From Ghodegaon 
the river passes about four miles south and two east, and falls into 


^ The form of the mm in Ptolemy’s time was probably Ghodeknl, 
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the Savitri a little below Dasgaon. The two left bank tribntaric-js 
are the Chola, -wliich^ after a northerly course of about ten miles^ joins 
the Savitri close to Poladpin* ; and the N^geshyari^ which^ with a 
northerly course of about fourteen miles^ falls into the Savitri nearly 
opposite Dasgaon. Though bare rocky uplands are nowhere hir olf, 
along the banks of all of these streams^ is a considerable belt of 
rich land yielding two crops a year^ and in places covered with 
gardens and groves. At suitable spots where the banks are steep, 
the bucket and lever-lift is used to water the lands along the banks. 

The Savitri is navigable at high water as far as Dasgaon for 
vessels drawing ten feet. At Dasgaon there is a stone jetty at which 
native craft load and discharge cargo. Vessels drawing less than 
nine feet can at high-water spring- tides go as far as MabacL Up 
to Mahad, at all times of the tide, the river is navigable to small 
craft and canoes. The sixteen miles above the Ratnagiri town of 
Mahapral are extremely difficult. A small boat if it fails to leave 
Mahad within an hour of high water will hardly get further than 
Dasgaon. Even below Dasgaon the river is narrow, and shoals and 
rocky reefs and ledges make the passage difficult and dangerous. 
A steam launch, running in connection with Shepherd^s steamers, 
daily brings passengers from Bankot to Dasgaon. But sailing boats 
often spend three or four days in working from Mahapral to Mahad. 
The eighteen miles west of Mahapral can be passed at all tides by 
vessels of five tons (20 khandis). 

There are four ferries across the Savitri, between Ohambhar-khind 
and Kondivti about two miles above Mahad and between Poladpur 
and Chari used only during the south-west monsoon, between Mahad 
and Dadli used all the year round but only at high tides, and between 
Dasgaon and Goteh used at all times-of the year and at all tides. 
A fifth ferry, on the Gliod river, between Tol and Vir about half a 
mile above its meeting with the Savitri, is used at high tides. A sixth, 
on the ISTageshvari, between Tudil and Kosimbi close to where it joins 
the Savitri, has since 1880 been superseded by a wooden bridge. 
Floods are not uncommon in the Savitri. In 1852 many of the river 
bank villages in Mahad were damaged by floods of salt and fresh 
water.^ In July 1875 and in 1876 floods swept the river banks and 
caused much injury. 

The three northern sub-divisions have fifteen lai*ge reservoirs and 
lakes ; but in Mah^d and Mangaon there are none of any considerable 
size. Six of the fifteen are in Alibag, The Alibag reservoir, built 
in 1876 out of municipal funds including a donation of £2000 
(Rs. 20,000) by the late Rav Bahadur Dhundiraj Vinayak Bivalkar 
of Alib%, has an ax'ea of about seven acres and a greatest depth of 
about twenty feet. It holds water all the year round. It has banks 
of earth with a two feet thick puddle wall in the centre, faced with 
stone pitching on the inner side. It supplies the town with water 
through a nine-inch earthenware pipe laid under ground along 
a distance of nearly a mile and a hall Ohaul has two reservoirs; 
the Bovala reservoir, an old Hindu work, TOth a greatest depth 
of fourteen feet, and an area of about; 2| acres ; it holds water 


^ Bom. Gov. Eov. m nir mkk 
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tlironglioiit the year. The banks are of earth except at oiie^ spot 
where a masonry dam to carry off water for irrigation was built in 
1874. But at 'present no water is allowed for irrigation as the 
whole supply is required for drinking and washing. The second 
Chaul resevYoir^ known as the Naragaon reservoir^ has a greatest 
depth of fifteen feet, and an area of about six acres ; it holds water 
all the year round. There is no masonry work. At Nagaon, 
between Eevdanda and Alibag, besides seyeral smaller ponds, tliere 
are the Shri Nageshvar and Pathardi reserToirs, The Sliri 
hfageshyar reservoir called from the temple of Xageshvar on its 
bank, was built about 1773 during the time of Eaghoji Angria 
(1759-1793). It has masonry walls, an area of about six acres, 
and a greatest depth of twenty-one feet. It holds water all the 
year round. The Pdthardi reservoir, built without masonry, has 
a greatest depth of six feet and an area of about 2i acres ; it is 
said to have been dug during the time of Kanhoji (1698-1728) the 
founder of the Angria family. It holds water all the year round. 
At Akshi, on the south side ox the Sakhar or Aiib^g creek, is a very 
old reservoir with a greatest depth of fourteen feet, an area of about 
three acres, and a supply of water that lasts throughout the year. 
Pen has six large reservoirs, of which four are at Pen, one 
at Vasi, and one at Vadav. The Kas& lake at Pen, built without 
masonry about 1627, has an area of about six acres. There is much 
silt, and, at the end of May, only two or three feet of water 
remain. The Khavandal reservoir, built about the same time also 
wdthout masonry, has an area of about three acres. At the end 
of May only two or three feet of vrater are left. The Chambhar 
reservoir, built about 1 760, has an area of about five acres and 
a depth of about seven feet. The Water-works reservoir, formed 
by clamming a small valley in the hills near Pen, has an area 
of about five acres and a greatest depth of about twenty-five 
feet. There is no silt , and it holds water throughout the year. 
There is an earth dam finished in 1876 with a puddle wall several 
feet thick, in the centre, faced on the inside with stone pitching. Its 
water is carried about half a mile by a line of earthen and iron pipes . 
The Vasi reservom, built about 1777, has an area of thirty acres and 
a greatest depth of twelve feet. The Vadav reservoir, built in 
1862, has an area of ten acres and a gi^eatest depth of eight feet. 

Of the three chief Roha reservoirs one is at Ashtami, one at 
Sangada, and one at .Mehda, The Ashtami lake, across the creek 
from Eoha, has an area of about eight acres and a greatest depth of 
twenty feet. It holds water throughout the year. The Sangada 
reservoir, about three miles wert. of Eoha, has an area of about seven 
acres. It is shallow and its water is used for cattle drinking* The 
stone pond at Mehda, about three miles north of Roha, was built in 
the time of Peshwa Bajir^v II, (1796^ 1818).^ 


1 Besides these many smaller ponds.are scattered over the district. In 1854 there 
were in Angnas Koiiba 160 ponds holding water from five to twelve months, and 
varying irom in circumference. Of the whole number 143 were mere 

excavations yrtnoiit built sides, ten ivere. in complete repair with stone and mortar 
^854), VII 38 *^ 39 “ partly Wit. Bom. Gov. SeL New Series 
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According to tlie Collector's return for 1880-Sl, tliere were 4di1l 
wells;, of wMcli 810 liad steps and 11851 had no steps. Of the st.C‘p 
wells 302 were in Alibag, 217 in Pen^ eiglity-ona in Eolia^ tliirtv- 
three in Maiigaon, and 177 in Mahad ; of the stepless wells 2157 
were in Alibilg, 4-42 in Pen^ 202 in Bohaj 423 in llangaon^ anil 
627 in MahAdA 

The rock of the district is trap. In the plains it is foiiiKl in 
tabular masses a few feet below the soil and sometimes standing 
ont fx'om the surface. In the hills it is tabular and is also fonncl in 
in^egular masses and shapeless boulders varying from a few inches 
to several feet in diameter. In many places the surface of the trap 
has a rusty hue showing the presence of mon7^ 

There are three hot springs^ at TJnheri near Ndgothna and at 
Son and Kondivti in Mahad. The spring at Unheiu Budriick, about 
six miles north-east of NAgothna^ is in a plain close to the fort and 
old town of Pffi. Prom Nagothna to Unheri the road takes a 
great ciirve^ about two miles south one mile east and three miles 
north. The spring has a cistern of cut stone twenty-five cubits 
square and floored with wood. The water is three feet deep. The 
springs at Son and at Kondivti^ about a mile and a half east of 
Mahad^ are about fifteen feet above the sea level and have three 
cisterns of cut stone^, two for upper class Hindus and Musalmans^ 
and one for Mhdrs and other low caste people. One of the cisterns 
at Son was described in 1837 as about nine feet long seven broad 
and two deep, floored with strong planks perforated to let the 
water pass through, and with sides of red stone. The temperatui’e 
of the water was 109^ both at the surface and in the holes in the 
floor. The stream that runs from the well is used in gi^owing rice. 
The water is insipid and sulphurous to the taste, though on analysis 
no trace of iron, sulphur, alkali, or iodine was found. The Kondivti 
spring, whose cistern is in ruins, is somewhat cooler than the Son 
spring. The cisterns were formerly much frequented by persons 
suffeiung from skin diseases, dyspepsia, and rheumatism/^ People 
of all castes still bathe in the springs, hut none stay for any time. 

The year may be roughly divided into four seasons, the rains from 
Juno to October, the damp hot weather in October and November, 
the cold weather from Decernber to March, and the dry hot weather 
from March to June. The climate of Alibag differs somewhat from 
the rest of the district. The rainfall, averaging about eighty inches, 
is said to be lighter than in parts nearer the Sahyadris, the air at 
other times is damper, it is free from hot winds, and has almost 
alwmys some sea breeze. 

In the end of May large masses of clouds begin to gather and pile 
over the Sahyadris. The westerly breeze, that has been blowing 


^ In Angria's KoMba there were (1854) 2111 wells of which 1009 were used for 
drinking and 1012 for irrigation, Of the latter ntimfeer46(> were large and 54(5 were 
small. The greatest number of %vells was m cocoanut plantations, along the sea 
shore, and the least in the salt tracts where some villages were about two miles 
from their vrells. * " Bom. Gov. Bet Hew Series (1854), YIL S, 

^ Bom, Med. and Fhy. Soc. Trans, (18S8), I. 258. 
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for weeks, lulls, and, after one or two showers, the raius Inirst, 
generally with heavy thunderstorms, in the first fortnight of 
June, the south-west wind again freshens, and blows, more or less 
fiercely or fitfully according to the season, till the end of September* 
In ordinary years, during most of this time, the sky is covered with 
clouds, the bursts of rain and wind being fiercest in the latter part 
of June and throughout July. The air is cool and fresh, and 
from the damp sometimes feels almost cold. In the drier years the 
rain ceases for days, or even for a week or a fortnight, sometimes 
with a pleasant strong breeze, but generally with some still steamy 
days before the rain again sets in. The rain returns, which are 
given below in detail, show for Aiibag for the twenty-three years 
ending 1880, a fall varying from 144 to 40 and averaging about 
eighty inches. There is a general local belief that the rainfall in 
the inland sub-divisions is much heavier than in Aiibag. In most 
parts of the district, except towards their close, the rains are 
considered healthy. 

Either a little before or a little after the beginning of October the 
south-west wind drops and the rain ceases. Clouds continue to 
hang* about and occasionally, with a warm wind from the east, there 
are severe thunderstorms. The air is charged with electricity, the 
sea breeze fails, and the nights are close and oppressive. Tliis is 
the nnhealthiest part of the year. By the middle of November, as 
the nights lengthen, the mornings gi'ow cool, and the land wfind 
begins to blow before daybreak and the sea breeze in the 
afternoon. 

December, January and February are the cool months, generally 
with clear nights and heavy dews. Along the coast the sun is 
seldom oppressive, and the nights, though cool, are not often cold. 
Inland and to the south, except for a few weeks in January and 
February, the middle of the days are hot and the nights, especially 
in parts where there are streams and forests, sometimes feel bitterly 
cold. There is generally a breeze in the morning, but the after- 
noons and evenings are often still. During the whole of the cold 
weather there are occasional cloudy days, with still warm nights. 
In March the dews begin to fail, and, in the inland parts, the days 
begin to grow hot. The heat increases in April and May, becoming 
oppressive in the inland parts of the district with hot trying winds J 
As the west breeze freshens in May, it is felt over the greater 


1 In (Apnl-May) 1771, -when Mr. Forbes went to see tbe hot springs near Ddsgaon, 
tbe beat of the sun was overpowering. Hot winds generally prevailed from the middle 
of March till the beginning of the rainy season. These scorching blasts began abont 
ten in the morning and continued till sunset: by noon the hiackwood furniture 
became like heated metal, the water more than tepid and the air so parching that 
few Europeans could long bear it, were it not for the coolness of the nights to lessen 
m a great degree the heat of the day. At B^sgaon the thermometer "at sunrise in 
the house was seldom above eighty degrees 5 but at noon on the same day it often rose 
to m\ Orient. Mem. 1, 193. On Ms way from B^sgaon to M^ndva on the Alib^ coast, 
near Kh^dM, a village twelve miles north of Bdsgaon, the hot winds set in and 
blew furiously for many hours. ‘ Clouds of dust,’ he wrote, ‘ burning like the ashes 
of a furnace continually overwhelmed ns 5 and we were often surrounded hv the little 
whirlwinds, called hagalydB or devils, a name not ill-applied to their peculiar charac- 
tenstics of heat, activity, and imsohief.’^ Brito, 205. ^ 
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part of tie district^ and^ in west Alib%j and in some parts of Roia and 
Pen where it blows free and strong^. -the. climate in May is healthy 
and pleasant. Except for cold weather feTers.', in the wilder forest 
tracts^ and for occasional outbreaks of cholera 'in the hot weather^ 
the climate^ from December to June, is generally healthy. 

The following statement shows that in Alibag, during the twenty- 
three years ending 1880^ the rainfall Taried from 144 inches in 
1878 to forty in 1871 and averaged eighty inches : 


A lihdg EalnfaU, ISSS- 1880, 
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The Alib% thermometer readings, for the five years ending 1879, 
show that May is the hottest month with an extreme maximum of 
95‘2 and an extreme minimum of 80 * 0 , and January the coldest 
month with an extreme maximum of 87*0 and an extreme minimum of 
62*6. The mean daily range of the thermometer is greatest, 15‘4, 
in Januaiy and least, 3*4, in July. The following statement gives 
the details : 

Alihdg Thermometer Headings, 1875 •-1879, 
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CHAPTER II. 

PRODUCTIONS 

The only mineral which is known to occur is iron, of which traces 
are found m the latente m different parts of the district As the 
rocks and hills m-e of basaltic trap good building stone is everywhere 

readily found. -The cost of quarrying is from 6s. to 7s. (Es 3-Es 3 M 

cost trom bet. to Is. {as. 4 - 8) the cubic foot. There is no want of 
road metal. Within a mile of the quarry, the cost of qimi^y L? 

‘6 

Siding lime aimes as a ke fil iomLj I 

£ tolman 

CKb^^^ thfiuirfs wrL^ii'tuaS 

for local use. Ordinary tiles, water vessels, and Uea? Ccks Se 
made more or less all over the district from rice-field clav Rnt 
there IS no really fine clay from which pottery or good bricks can 
be made. Rme husks are an excellent tile and brickSln fuel 3 
are used for burning shell lime. The t i ^ 

varies from 6s. to 7s. (Rs. 3- Rs 3^1 the ?ono a t'ies 

bricks cost about £l (Rs. 10) the 1000 ' English pattern 

baS I"" 

brushwood the KoMba forests are nil n/+i!^ mangrove and other 
The northern sub-di4£r PeT I I and tops of hills, 

more clearly marked hill rano-oo Eoha, with bolder and 

rice land, Lrwell wooded^ nnoT" ^ ^^ea of 

southern sub-divisiohs, Mangaon and^MaSd^ 
sloping hills, a denser and umbfw ^ ^ 

smaller area under rice are ainlv wn ^ 

s.b,.aribm,tKpab.: ;gf„,?^s 
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department in 1881, and tlie detached patches of . timber in Mahiid, 
all together coYering an area of 153 square- miles/ the KoMba 
forests may be grouped into twelve blocks or ranges, three in 
Alib4g, five in Pen, one in Nagothna, one between Fagothna, Eoha 
and Alibag, one in west Roha, and one in. west' Mfingaon. These 
blocks or ranges include a roughly estimated area of about 124,000 
acres or 194 square miles* 

The Aiigria chiefs were careful to guard their timber, and, in 
1 840, when the Kolaba state fell to the British its teak and black* 
wood were valuable both in quantity and in quality.*^ In Alibag, 
on the slopes and flat tops of the hills that run through the 
sub-division from the north-west to the south-east, are still some 
large and valuable forests. These forests may be arranged under 
three blocks, Kankeshvar in the north, Sd^gargad in the centre, and 
Biclvfigle-Bheloshi in the south. The Ka^tkeshvar Block, in the 
north-west, has an estimated area of about 4000 acres, and includes 
the forest lands of seventeen villages of which sixteen belong to 
Government, and one, Kankeshvar, is alienated.^ Except a little 
marketable teak in Kavade the forests of this block are little more 
than brushwood, most of which is found in the village lands of 
Saral. The natural outlets for the produce of these forests are the 
ports of Mfindva in the north and of Eevas in the east. The 
SIgaegad Block includes the slopes of the range that rises beyond 
the valley to the south of Kankeshvar, and stretches about nine miles 
south-east to the Pir pass, the line of communication between 
Poynad and Revdanda. This block has an estimated area of 10,000 
acres and includes the forest lands of thirty villages, of which three 
Munevli, Sfigaon, and Yelat are alienatedA The western slopes of 
these hills, including the forest lands of Munevli, Tunddl, Bhal, M4n, 
Mule, Kurul, and Sagaon, are at present bare even of brushwood, 
and, in the south, the lands of Vadfiv, Veloli, and Bherse have but 
a scanty supply of trees. The rest of the slopes, especially near 
Sagargadj are well wooded containing a large stock of teak much 
of it gnarled and stunted, but some of it, as in Rule about a mile 
to the north of Sdgargad, well grown. Except some fine mango 
groves the slopes of this block do not contain much evergreen 
forest. Such of the hill tops as are broad and flat are bai'e of trees 
and are let out partly for tillage partly for grazing. These forests are 
regularly worked, the cuttings being generally confined to stunted, 
and gnarled trees. The produce passes either west to Alibfig or east 
along the Alib^g-Dharamtar road to the Bhakarvat boat station 
on a tributary of the Dharamtar creek. The third or Bidvagle- 
Bhbloshi Block includes the south-eastern section of the Alib% 


^ A large area along the borders of creeks is not included in this total, 
s Bom. aov. Sel TIL 25. 

® The seventeen villages are, Stol, Kdvi.de, Vaijdli, Ohinoholi, Sitghar, Kimiiii, 
Bilambe, BeloH, Bahiroli, Mipgaan, Sitirjeh, Kankeshvar, Jhirid, Avis, Bhokivda, 
Mind va, and Koproli. • 

^ The thirty villages are, Munevli, 8igaon, Parhur, Ooteghar, Oin, Sigargad, 
Tidvigle, Veins or Velat, Kharoshidalvi, Bherse, Veloli, Vadiv, Bimangaon, Kivir,^ 
Bdhdn, Bhivar, Belkide, Kurul, Vidgaon, Higda, Faveli, Rule, Kaloshi, Taloli, 
Sdgaon, Kirld, Mule, Mdn, Bhdi, and TunddL 
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hills wMch is connected hj a wooded spar with the Sa|:,mrgad hills 
and runs parallel with it stretching about two miles umuh rna.l about 
five miles south. This is pei'haps the finest forest in tlio district. 
It has an estimated area of l^OOO acres and ineliules the forest 
lands of sixteen villages, of which one, Kolghar, is alienatcnU' Except 
the lower slopes which are pure teak, the hulk of this forest is of 
evergreen timber. The upper slopes and manv of the hil! tops are 
thickly covered with evergreen timberj with a few tillage clearings 
and small hamlets of Dhangars, Thakiirs, and Katlikaris. Gnarled 
and decaying timber is regularly cut and taken out of the forest, 
chiefly west to Eamraj and Revdanda and east to the Bhakarvat and 
Sambri boat stations. 

Of the six Pen blocks, beginning from the north, the hToUTii-EAST 
Pen Range, along the southern slopes of the hills that separate Pen 
from ICarjat in Thdna, has an estimated area of 5500 acres and 
includes the forest lands of eight villages of which one, Ashti, is 
alienated.'^ Towards the north-west the slopes of these hills are at 
present bare. Further to the east there is some teak on the lower 
and some evergreen forests on the upper slopes. But the hills do 
not at present yield any timber. The nest group of forests, which 
may be called the East Pen Block, has an area of about 5500 acres 
and includes the forest lands of the four villages, Khdndv, timbre, 
Ohavni, and Tuksai that lie in the extreme east of the belt of Pen 
that runs across to the Poona border. This is a well grown and 
valuable forest chiefly of teak with some evergreen timber in the 
upper slopes. Most of the produce finds its way by rail to Poona. 
Further north, at the northern end of the more easterly range of 
hills that divide the Bhima from the Pen river, is the Belavda- 
Malevadi Block including 1600 acres of the forest lands of those 
two villages. Though the area is small it is thickly covered with 
timber almost all of it teak. The produce finds its way to Bombay 
by the Bhima river. In the more westerly of the ranges that 
divide the Bhima from the Pen river, along its western slopes close 
to the borders of the East Pen Block, is the Ramkaj-Aghai Range, 
This has an estimated area of 7000 acres, and includes the forest 
lands of twelve villages,^ of which seven, with an area of 4500 
acres, are alienated, Ramrdj, Savarsai, Sapoli, Pimpalgaon, ilangrul, 
Pineda, and VdkruL Of tbe Government villages Kamarli has some 
useful teak, and Aghai and Dliamni a ' good mixture of evergreen 
forest and teak ; the rest of the forests are poor. Some of the 
produce finds its way by rail to Poona and some by sea to Bombay. 

To the south-west, across the Bhogavati or Pen river, is the Miba- 
Dongab Block. This centres in the great Mira Dongar hill and has 
an estimated area of about 9500 acres including the forest lands of 


^ The sixteen vill^es are, KharosM-Biiond, Bopoli, Kolghar, Talishet, Shrigaon, 
Kuanmola, Edve^ Bnishet-Bomoli, Bidvagaie, part of MibAn, Murunda, umta, 

Borghar, Mijne, BhelosM, and Kune. ^ # 

Parkandi, VAvahi, Taloshi, RAosai, Karambeli, VAsivii, 

SAvarsai, SApoli, Pimpalgaon, Mdngrul, 
KAmMi, Pdneda, Y4krul,Bfiteni,andAgliai. ^ ^ * 
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tliirteeii Govemnieiit villages.^ Tlie timber' is pore teak on tie 
lower slopes and evergTeen forests on tie.. upper ;siopes and kill tops. 
On some of tlie Mira slopes is a sprinkling.'of tie myrobalan-beariiig 
Mrda^ Termiiialia eicbiila. Tlie forests are worked departinentaliy^ 
most of tie produce llnding its way to Bombay;eitier by tie Pen or 
by tie Ndgotina river. Boiiti of Mira Dongar '-tie Mils that ran 
souti to Pali in tie Bior state and wMci may be called tie East 
Nagothsia Rakge^ iave an estimated forest area of IfgOOO acres 
incliiding tie forest lands of twenty-one Government villages.- , The 
produce of tie nine nortiern 'tillages is almost, entirely teak^ and 
of tie twelve soutieni villages partly. -teidv and-, partly evergreen 
forest. Tie best and most valuable forests are in tie central 
village of Koiidgaon about two miles norti-east of Nagotina. Tie 
forests of Ciikalgaon in tie extreme east iave a special value from 
their large number of hirda trees wiich yield from twenty-four to 
twenty-eigit tons (60-70 khandis) of myrobalans a year. Tie 
forests are worked departmental!)’-^ tie produce finding its w^ay by 
tie Amba river to Bombay* 

Wien about half way across tie district^ tie range of iills that 
separates Nagotina and Alibag on tie norti from Rolia on tie 
souti^ sends a spur norti wards w'iici for about six miles divides 
Nagotina from Alibag. Tie forests on tiese iills^ wiici may be 
styled tie Suxeli Eangb, iave an estimated area of about 31^500 
acres and include tie forest lands of sixty-tiree villages. Tiese 
villages may be arranged into tiree groups ; forty-tlii*ee eastern 
villages of wiici fourteen iold tie north or Nagotina and twenty- 
nine tie souti or Roia slopes ; ^ eight "central villages in tie 
nortiern spur of wiici four iold tie eastern or Nagotiua and four 
tie western or Alibag slopes ; ^ and twelve western villages eight 
holding tie north or Alibag and four tie souti or Roia slopes/ 
In tie eastern section tie forests are somewhat broken and irre- 
gular_, but roughly tie timber on tie northern or Nagotina sloj-ies is 
chiefly evergreen and on tie southern or Roia slopes chiefly teak. 
In tie central or northern spiii% tie timber^ both on tie eastern or 
Nagotina and on tie western or Alibag slopes, is almost entirely 
evergreen. Tie western slopes of this spur are much tie most 


^ Tke names ax’e, Kurndd, Jirna, Mni, Borgaon, Slien, Talavli, Adhdme, Knmnrli, 
Kiinegaon, HetaTna, Varavna, Tilora, and Mira Dongar. 

^ Their names are, Khondvi, Nigda, Revdli, ddmboshi, Amtem, Kdrii, Varap, 
Koleti, Palas, nine in the north ; Konagaon, N^lgothna, Vdsgaon,.Piloshri, Chikalgaon, 
Unheri Bk., Knmbharshet, Balap, Rdbgaon, Vajroli, Fdtansai, Ghikni, twelve in the 
south, 

3 The easterd Ndgothna villages are, beginning from the east, Shiloshi, T^msoli, 
Hedoli, Md^ndavshet, Siikeli, Ainghar, Kdnsai, Oodsai, Bdlsai, V^lngni, Amhdoshi, 
Varvatna, M^ndva, and Pingoda, The eastern Eoha villages are, beginning from the 
west, Bhfeai, Varavda, Pdie, Fophalghar, Bhisa, EeviH, Nigda, Hidi, Avchitghad, 
Padam, Pingalsai iChnrd, Madhdi Khurd, Varandoli, Bongaon, Bh^mansai, Mdisai, 
Mutholi Khurd, Uddavne, Devkdnhe, BhAnkdnhe, ChiBie, Taioli, Fadoli, Kh^mb, 
Taijndth, Surgacl, Ainv^lh^l, Chincholi, and K^ndla. ' . 

^ The four NAgothna villages ,are, Kadsure, Enhlre, Bendshe, and Shihu 5 the 
four Alibdg villages are, Sdmbri, Aveti, a small part of BidvAgle, and part of M^h^n. 

^The eight western Alibag villages are, BAjevMij Mffite, E^mnij, Bhonang, 
Vamgaoh, Taioli, Sudkoli, and Kude ; the four western Eoha villages are, Bdpoli,. 
Chivra, YAva-Potga, and Shenvai 
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Pen. 


Poha, 


tMckly wooded^ Mdlian being the most beautiful tlioagb perhaps 
not the most Talaable forest in the district. In the western section 
the forests on the north or Alibag slopes are chiefly evergreen^ and^ 
those on the south or -Eoha side are teak. The teak in, Ckivra is 
as valuable a block of timber as any in the district. The whole 
Snkeli range is worked departmentally, the produce leaving the 
district by the Nagothna and Roha creeks. 

The Roha forest, lands may be roughly grouped into a Roha- 
HabsIn Block. These' forests are chiefly fooncl along two main 
lines of hills and on some connecting spurs and peaks. The two lines 
of hills are the low range that runs parallel and close to the left 
bank of the Roha river, from Rathvad about four miles sontli of 
Kolad to Shedsai about five miles west of Roha. The other line of 
hills is in the west, the range that on thewhole.running north and south 
separates Roha from the Habsan. Behind Roha betw^een the Roha 
range and the Habsan hills there is much rough country wnth some 
fairly wooded hill sides. The area of the whole block is estimated 
at about 1 7,000 acres. The fifty-seven villages whose forest lands 
are included in the Roha Habsd.n block may be arranged into four 
groups, eighteen of which hold the north slopes of the line of hills 
to the south of the Roha river^ from Rathvad four miles south of 
Kolad about ten miles west to Roha.^ Almost the only produce of 
the forest lands of these villages is stunted teak. The section of this 
range, to the west of Roha, includes the lands of thirteen villages, 
four to the north, three at the western end, and six on the southern 
slopes.^ The produce of this section of the Roha range is partly 
teak partly evergreen timber. In the rough hilly ground to the 
south-west of Roha and between Roha and the Habsfo border, ten 
Grovercment and one alienated village (Vali) 'have some teak and 
evergreen forests.^ Along the western border of Roha the forest 
belt includes the lands of thirteen villages, one of which Mumbroli 
in the south is alienated.^ Almost the whole of these hill slopes 
are covered with evergreen forest, which, especially near Bhalgaon 
in the south, yields large quantities of crooked and diseased timber. 
The produce goes to Bombay by the Roha and Mandad creeks. 
Across the Mandad creek, from the south of Roha, the forest lands 
of four Mangaon villages, Grime, Nanavli, Mdlate, and Rahathdd 
form the MIndai) Block, a thick well grown forest about 2200 acres 
in area. As in other parts of the district the teak of the lo'wer slopes 
gradually passes into upper evergreen forests. 

As has already been noticed, the Sahyadri forests, which are 
chiefly teak on the lower slopes and evergreen timber on the upper 


1 The names are, Rdthvad, Bhon, Talavii, Varasgaon, Amhevadi, Bk. and 
Ehnrd, Sambhe, Kile, Dhdtdv, Vdshi, Landhar, Borghar, Taleghar, Guravli, Hivi, 
Varsa, Bhoneshvar, and Roha. 

® The names are, on the north, Keladvddi, T^reghar, Khdrgaon, Are Bk. on the 
west. Are Khurd, Shedshai, MihAlnnga ; on the south, ChAndgaon, Talavli, 
Pophalvira, XJsar, Shenvira, and Phansddi. 

s The names are, PdngloH, Birv^di, Kambere, Temghar, SAlonda, Bobadghar, 
Nandap ; and fxirther east, Kelgad, Ttobdi, Ttoanshet, and V^li. 

Kokban, Rhiloshi, Bahivli, Khair^t, SArsoli, KhdndM, 
MashMi, KAnti, Gopilvat, Bh^dgaon, KAndna Khurd and Bk., and Mumbroli, * 
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slopes and terraces, urc too scattered to be didded into blocks, and 
in tlie Mabad sirb-dirision, thongli there is from fifty-eight to fifty- 
nine miles of tree laml, there is no forest of any size or importance. 

The following table shows the chief details of the twelve leading 
Kolaba forest blocks and ranges: 
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In tlie central Alibagliills, on tlie slopes o! Mira Dongar and a few 
otlier places in Pen and ISTagothna^ in tlie deeper Saliyddri rarmeSj, 
and along tlie Habs^n border in tbe west are some rery ricb 
evergreen forests. .Bat tlie bulk of the timber is teak coppice. 
From December to May when the teak branches are bare^ almost all 
the hill sides look brown or misty gi'ey. But during the rainy and 
early cold months (June -December)^ when the teak is in leaf^ many 
uplands and woodlands are a rich deep green^ turning in the later 
months to a russet brown. 

The rights of Government over teak, blackwood, and sandalwood 
on unalienated land, and, over all trees on waste lands, have always 
‘ been enforced. Bat there was no special conservancy till 1863, 
when Kolaba and Satnagiri were formed into one forest charge and 
placed under a European officer. From that , time the work of 
marking lands to be kept as forests has been steadily carried on, 
and, by 1878, about 220 square miles had been set apart. In 1879, 
before the Forest Act VII. of 1878 came in force, large additions were 
made by gazetting as forest all available land suited for the growth 
of trees. These additions have raised the forest area to about 347 
miles. ^ The settlement of claims to lands then included as forest is 
still going on. . 

In 1 863, when a forest officer was. first apppmted^ .lus staff was 
exceedingly small. Additions of temporary guards were made from 
time- to time. But it was not till 1878 that a full staff was appointed. 
In that year the KoMba forest officer was. freed from the charge of 
the Eatnagiri forests, and the KoMba staff was raised to the followinsr ' 
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sfcrengtli. One district forest officer witli liis clerks and messengers, 
six rangers and foresters in charge of ranges, twenty-fi?e round 
guards in charge of rounds, and 143 heat guards in charge of l)eats 
or village clusters. Of the round guards each ranger and forester 
has one as a clerk, and, of the beat guards each ranger, forester and 
round guard has one as a messenger. Teak is almost the only 
revenue-yielding tree ; other timber is seldom cut. IColaba teak is 
very hard close-grained and strong. But, except in a few of the 
mixed S%argad forests where there are some high straight and 
clean grown trees, the teak is small, crooked, and gnarled. As 
most of the forests want nursing, care is taken to limit the cuttings 
to the poorer timber. The outturn is therefore of little value. 
Most of it is cut in small blocks and sent by boat to Bombay as 
firewood. The rest finds its way by cart to the Deccan where 
it is used as roof rafters and house beams. The people of the 
district meet most of their wants for house building and for field 
tools from the trees growing on their holdings. The dwellers 
in forest villages are allowed to take dead wood from the forests 
for fuel. Outsiders have to pay for the dead wood, taking passes 
at the forest toll gate, the fee being |i, (6 jpies) a headload and 1^. 
(8 as) a cartload. 

Minor forest produce, such as fruit, gums and grass, yield but a 
small revenue. Till 1878 the right to collect myrobalans or hirclds^ 
the berry of the Terminalia chebula, was farmed and brought a 
revenue of £30 (Es. 800). During 1879 and 1880 the berries have 
been gathered departmentally and the revenue raised to £70 
(Rs. 700). Almost the whole supply, from thirty to thirty-two 
tons (70-80 hhandis) of a total of thirty-four tons (85 hliandis)^ 
comes from Ohikalgaon in east Ifdgothna. Mango fruit, gum, 
honey, harm stalks, bamboos, shemhi bark and shiheMi^ the bean of 
the Acacia concinna, seldom together yield more than £10 (Rs. 100) 
a year. Grass is not sold. 

During the eleven years ending 1880 the revenue has risen from 
£2488 (Rs. 24,880) in 1871-72 to £9194 (Rs. 91,940) in 1877-78 and 
has averaged a little over £5000 (Rs. 50,000). During the same 
period expenditnxe has risen from £2561 (Es. 25,610) in 1872-73 
to £7020 (Es. 70,200) in 1876-77 and has averaged over £4000 
(Rs. 40,000). Since the increase of the forest staff in 1878 the 
charges have been greater than the revenne. The following 
statement gives the available details : 


KoUha Forests, 1869-1880, 


Xbaes. 

Bevenue, 

Chstrgres. 

Tears. 

Kevenue. 

Chargos. 



£ 


£ 

£ 

1869-70 ... 

8885 

3982 

1875-76 ... 

3634 

6282 

1870.n ... 

6086 

3761 

1876-77 ... 

2631 

7020 

1871-72 

2488 

8455 

1877-78 ... 

9194 

4022 

IS72-78 ... 

me 

2561 

1878-79 ... 

3854 

6118 

1873- 74 ... 

1874- 74 * 

6445 

66ia 

1 3674 

1879-80 ... 

4402 

5230 


Total ... 

57,392 

48,370 
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Tliere are no timber marts in tbe district,. The timber dealers 
are Brahmans^ Giijardt Vanis^ Sonars^ "Marathas, Mar^tha Yanis, 
Parsis, and Musalmans. Most of them are men. of means, and all but 
a few who come from Poona and Bombay belong to the district. 
Some of these are wholly engaged in the timber trade, while with 
others timber dealing is only one branch of their business. The 
whole work of felling and bringing the wood out of the forests is 
in the hands of the forest department. The forest officers mark the 
trees to be cut and engage workmen to fell and stack the timber. 
The wood is stacked on the skirts of the forest where it was felled 
and is at once taken either for local us© or sent to Bombay. Up to 
1880-81, the timber taken from each forest, after being stacked 
department-ally, was sold by auction in one lot. In this way the 
whole produce was bought by dealers. As this pressed hardly on 
the local consumers, an attempt was made in 1880-81 to divide the 
cuttings into small lots. But the arrangement failed as all the lots 
were bought by professional dealers. When the wood has been 
paid for the forest officers exercise no further control. The trade 
is entirely left in the dealers^ hands. The price of timber varies 
considerably from year to year. None of the Kolaba forests at 
present yield logs larger than what in the timber trade are known as 
rafters. Within the past few years the price of rafters has varied 
from Is. to 1$. 6d, {as, 8 - 12) and of firewood from Ss, 6d, to 11^. 
6d. (Es. 4-4 “Es. 5-12) a ton (Re. 1-8 -Es. 2 a hhmidi). On the 
whole prices have of late been falling. 

There are two forest tribes, Th^kurs and Kathkaris, whose settle* 
ments are almost all in the north and west in Pen, Ndgothna, Alibag, 
and Roha. The Thakurs are a quiet orderly people, who do little 
harm to the forests except at times by carrying wood-ash or dalhi 
tillage beyond the hounds of their holdings. The Kathkaris, on 
the other hand, often cause widespread damage by setting fire to 
forests when in search of game. They are also much given to 
stealing wood. The forest workers are chiefly Kunbis, Bhanddris, 
and Marathas. The men get about Qd, (4 as.) a day, the women 
4|d. (3 c^s.), and the children (1| as.). 

The Kolaba forests have a great variety of trees. Teak, say, 
Tectona grandis, is at once the most widely spread, the most 
valuable, and the most useful. Perhaps next to teak comes the 
Mango, dmba, Mangifera indica, which is plentiful both in the 
open country and in the hill forests. Blackwood, sim^ Dalbergia 
latifolia, is not common, being chiefly found in the Ohdvra forests 
of Roha. Its valuable timber is used both in house building and 
for ploughs. Bhmdvbj Anogeissus latifolia, was at one time very 
plentiful, but a few years ago large quantities were cut for railway 
sleepers and very little remains. It yields an useful gum. Am, 
Terminalia tomentosa, is a valuable and common tree. Its 
timber is much used in house building and in making field 
tools. Its gum is gathered in large quantities and sold by the 
forest tribes, and its bark is used by Ghambhars in tanning and 
by Kolis in dyeing their fishing nets. This and the jamba^ Xylia 
dolabriformis, and Terminalia paniculata, are the principal 
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trees in evergreen .Mil, forests. Mmhn^ Xylia iloliibriforiiiis, in 
almost as much used for huilding purposes as mn, ^ and would 
perhaps be quite as :mach, used were it as plentiful Since 
conservancy has been introduced large numbers of jdmlm si^ecllinga 
have sprung up in the evergreen forests. Khijal^ TerniinaHa 
paniculata, is used 'for house building. ^ Ndudj or BamUra^ or 
Bongada, Lagerstroemia paniculata or parviflora^ a not very plenrifnl 
tree^ yields a most , useful timber^ is used in house building and 
for field tools, and .,:the' leaves are given as medicine to cattle. 
Hela, Terminalia beilerica,- is a large tree, perhaps the largest in 
the district. The people have a very low estimate of its value as • 
timber and never out it. But if steeped in water it is believed 
to be not unsuitable for house building. The fleshy fruit, ^ \Yhich is a 
small grey drupe containing a stone, is used in tanning. From 
Khair^ Acacia catechu, the Kathkaris formerly made catechu, hdik^ 
and so damaged the trees that almost all are stunted. The timber 
of well grown hJicdr trees is valuable and is much used in making 
cart-wheels, K^imbha^ Oareya arborea, does not yield good wood, 
but is sometimes used in building huts, and its bark is useful for 
tanning, Apia, Bauhinia racemosa, yields a strong hard and lasting 
wood, but it never grows big enough for any purpose but burning. 
Its leaves are nsed in making native cigarettes, bidisy and on Dasara 
day (October), under the name of gold, they are handed about as 
signs of friendship and good-will. Vdrang^ Kydia calycina, is used 
only as fiii'ewood. Cher a ^ Erinocarpus nimmanus, yields a timber 
which is pretty often used for building huts. 

X'rZa, Phyllanthus emblica, bears a nut which is sometimes eaten 
raw, sometimes pickled, tod sometimes used medicinally., When 
eaten raw it is at first bitter, but its after-flavour is sweet not 
unlike the flavour of an apple. The leaves are used in tanning. 
Khavsij Sterculia colorata, yields timber suited for hut building 
and for field tools. Ghinchy Tamarindus indica, a fairly widespread 
tree, yields a very hard wood, which is in much demand for rice 
pestles, carpenters^ mallets, and rollers for crushing sugarcane. 
The fruit is used as a medicine, an article of food, and a spice. 
The stones are bought by Dhangars who pound them and use them 
for starch, in blanket weaving. Dikdmdliy Gardenia lucida, yields a 
gum used in treating sores and skin diseases. JJmhaTy Ficus 
glomerata, yields wood used in making rice mortars. The fruit is 
greedily eaten by cattle, and is palatable but generally full of small 
black flies. Sedu Adina cordifolia, Kalam or Kadam or Niva 
Xauclea cadamba, Shiv an Gmelina arborea, Ko^himl Scleiohera 
trijuga, and Ydras Spathodea roxburghii, all yield timber valued for 
house building and field tools. Bhivan^ Gmelina arborea, yields a 
fruit which is eagerly eaten by deer and cattle, and Kadmi, Nauclea 
cadamba, a wood that if a little less heavy would be much valued 
for gun stocks. Ran bhendiy Thespesia lampas, yields a pliant 
tough wood much used in making drum and other round frames. 
It, is planed, soaked in hot water, steamed, and bent to the required 
shape. Kdpiir bhendiy Naregamia alata, is a firewood with healing 
leave^ and bark. Of the Bdtviny Alstonia scholaris, the bark is 
used in, medicTne as ■, to; -astringent. Somfe/ Polyalfchia cerasoides, 
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yields good timber^ as also does Ranmn^ Mimosops liexaiidra, but 
tbe latter is seldom of any size. Fdrfe, Mimiisops eleiigi^ jdelcls a 
. .good wood : cliiefiy used for .tlie pklformsj^ mmha-msy on "wliicli the 
villagers stack their hay and rice straw, SkimaU Odiiia wodier, and 
Sdmr^ Bombax malabaricum, both yield a wood which is sometimes 
used in making rice mortars. 8iimr^ Bombax malaharknm, is very 
common. Fiingdm^ Erythrina mdm% has a soft c|ttick-deeayiug 
wood that is little used. 

Gmih cMncIij Adansoiiia digifata^ grows to am enormous size, but 
is not put to- any use* Elrda.^ Terminalia ohebiilaj by no means 
common in the Kolaba forests, wmidd probably yield as good timber 
as its congeners, Ain^ Terminalia toiiieatosa, and KinJalj Terminaiia 
panicnlata, but it is never used for timber as its nnt, the myrobalan, 
IS of maoh value in tanningd The fruit of the Bibum, Semecarpus 
anacardiiiin, sometimes called the Marking If at Tree, is eaten, and 
the nutk black Juice is used as a counter-irritant. Rita, Sapiadus 
emarginattts, is sometimes used as timber, but is more valuable 
for its nuts which the people use instead of soap, Ghdrbor^ 
Bauhinia vaUii, has an edible fruit. The leaves of the Palm, 
Butea frondosa, are used as platters ; it yields a first class gum, 
and ropes are made of its roots. The Karpia, Cupania canescens, 
and dheridri, Bottlera tinctoria, yield good walking sticks, and when 
large enough useful timber. The wood of the SMras, Albkzia 
lebbek, is used for carts and field tools. Kinai, Albixzia proeera, is 
used only as firewood, and Sdldoly Sterculia urens, a large white 
barked tree, conspicuous from its colour and fantastic shape, 
is of no use. Jdmhknl, Eugenia jambolana, yields the well 
known jdmbiml fruit, which is eaten raw, preserved, and pickled* 
The wood is a useful timber. The leaves of the Kharvat, Ficus 
asperrima, which grows in wails and wells are used instead of 
sand paper. Kanchan, Bauhinia purpurea, highly ornamental when in 
bloom, is used only as firewood. Kwla, Hoiarrhena antidysenterica, 
Kdld-hida, Wriglitia tinctoria, and Bkor hida, Wrightia speciosa, 
are all of no use except as fuel. The wood of the Karanj, Pongamia 
glabra, is not used, but its seeds yield a good burning oil The 
pods of the Bhdya, Cassia fistula, called by Europeans the Indian 
Jjabnmum, are used as a purgative, and the wood is burnt as 
firewood. Atufni, Placourtia raniontchii, is generally very small and 
used only for fuel. When of sufficient size it yields good timber. 
The wood of the Temhurni, Diospyros melanoxylon, is very hard and 
good and is used in cart-building. 

Wirgud, or ningdi, Vitex bicolor, makes a good hedge plant 
and yields excellent walking sticks. The fruit of the BJior, 
Zizyphus jujuba, is eaten and its thorny branches are used for 
hedging. The leaves and the bark of the Bametd, Lasiosiphon 
^riocephalus, are thrown into water to poison fish. Msmdif Saraca 


1 As already noticed, almost tlie whole stock of KoUha myrobalans comes from 
Ohikalgaon a village to the easfc of N^gothna. The natural place hf export for 
ChikalgaoE myrob^ans is Chaui And it seems probable" that Chebnla, in the 
botanical name Terminaiia chebnla, is chemli that is beloag^g to Ohevnl, the proper 
form, of the rvmsaAnf. wniWI 
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indica^j yields a g’ood and mucli iiS6<i timber* Biihhulj Acacia 
arabica, of wliicli there is very little in tlie district, is nstnl iitfw 
and then in cart building. Briedelia retusa, Td Aihinthus 

malabarica, and Kharsing Stereospernuin xyloearpinn, vicid good 
timber. Bihlcty Pterocarpus niarsupinm, yields good timber; its 
bark is used in medicine, and its red juice is tlie /.’/co gum of 
commerce. The wood of Dliaman,^ Grewia tiliadolia, like laneewood 
in its length of grain and pliancy, is much used in hut buililiiig. The 
fruit of the Alu, Vangiieria spirosa, a very small tree, is eaten and 
the wood burnt. The fruit of the Eimlli, Gnetiim seandems, and 
Oehela, Eandia dumetorum, are used to poison fish ; their wood is 
burnt as fuel. Pdpi Ficus cordifolia, Mndruh Ficus reiosa, and 
the Banyan or Yad Ficus bengalensis, are used as firewood. 
When big enough the light and strong air roots of the banyan 
are much prized for lateen sail yards. Bdnphana.% Artocarpns 
hirsuta, is used as timber, while its congener, Phanns^ lirtocarpiis 
integrifoiium, is grown for its fruit, the celebrated Jack or Indian 
bread-fruit. Earmbel, Dillenia indica, yields good^ timber and its 
large leaves are used as platters. Jmbdda^ Spondias mangifera, is 
used only as fi.rewood. Golddda, Sterculia guttata, yields a wood 
used in hut building. Pimpal, Ficus religiosa, is held in great 
honour, and near villages is often surrounded by a masonry plinth. 
Bhokacl Cordia myxa, Kdjra Strichnos nuxvomica, and Dhduti 
Woodfordia floribunda are used as firewood ; the flowers of the last 
yield a red dye. The wood of the RaM chmidan^ Pterocarpus 
santalinus, is used as a medicine. The fruit of the Karanda^ 
Carissa karandas, is gathered in great quantities and largely eaten 
by almost all classes. Kevni Helicteres isora, TJhahi Calycopteris 
floribunda, Bdkdli Ixora parviflora, and GomeM Zehneria iimbellata, 
are used as firewood. The wood of the Tam an Lagerstrmmia 

regin^, which is made into canoes on the Malabar coast, is not 
used except as fuel. It grows along streams and is beautiful when 
in bloom, Moha or Maliuday Bassia latifolia, yields flowers from 
which liquor is occasionally made. Sdjeri Bocagea dalzellii and 
Pdsi Dalbergia paniculata are used only for firewood. Dahivad 
Cordia wallichii, and Qoinda Diospyros goinda, are used in hut and 
cowshed building. 

The chief trees and bushes found in salt marshes are the Mangrove, 
Tivar Sonneratia acida, Khdjan^ Lon^ and KMjkniri, All of these 
are used as fuel 

Of creepers and shrubs, PhaUi Grewia asiatiea, Jfwsar Jasminiuni 
latifolium, £’a9^mNeriumodorum, and Gariidtel Entada scandens, are 
used as firewood. The leaves of Rdntwr Atylosia lawii, and Mdtisul 
Leonotis nepetifolia are used medicinally; the root of 
Aristolochia indica, is an antidote to snake-bite. Gdramhi^ Mdrgnl^ 
Ouyer^ Kdjur^ Dhavshra^ Sherni, Kapurvel^ and Torni yield an 
edible fruit. ^ Edvli, Bendri, Imti, Ghosia, Ghosetur, Pdlhimda, 
Thdivad, Mdnmodi, Ghotia^ Upaisadi, Qmgdvniy Ntmden^ Pingti 
yield fruit from which oil is pressed ; and the leaves of the Kdhran 
and are,, used 'as, platters. The nut of the SMMldi Acacia 

conoinha, is used instead of soap. 
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Besides the trees mentioned above there are many, some of them 
of much value^ whose botanical names have not been ascertained. 
Of these the chief are^ Dhavan which yields a very strong and usefiil 
timber ; Udali from the bark of which good rope is made 5 Vofrik 
used as timber ; Bag at rohida and SdndrtiJc whose bark is applied 
to broken limbs and bones ; Sugaran and Ghccpa suganm whose 
leaves and bark are used medicinally ; Kudiih mid Rem hhbtias whose 
%vood is used by the poor in building their huts; Pdndri, Easoll, 
and Phatkm% which yield excellent w^alking sticks ; BImiia used 
for firewood; Ecin umM for timber; PAina?; whose bark yields a 
decoction used in killing cattle ticks; Gdudemnhary Pdncjli^ Slien-^ 
hJiair, Avsiy Apt% and AsJii used for firewood. Ohdndavda used as 
timber; a second tree of the name of Khcimhi used as hvewood ; 
Bdiiphiiti used for firewood; Tembri the leaves of which are used 
in making native cigars; Ran chdpa and Pdndra didpa^ both used 
as timber; Songhol and Barikghol whose leaves are a favourite 
fodder; Khdrgholi Bdtri^ Teki, Kolamhiy Pendrij Kela, Kadu Nhnb, 
SheHi^ SeitaUy all used for firewood ; Ragatbhol whose wood is used 
as timber and its bark as a medicine ; Ndgkuda whose roots are used as 
a medicine ; used as timheT ; Tavsiy Ambdni, Asat^ Rdnhihi^ 

Bhdnpatri) Nwar, RdnlecM, Morckiikij Atavday Bliencv^ C/nipda, 
Punvas, OMklij Alsliiy Gnldmlri, Asdniy Asogiy Kachoriy Satdvriy 
Nariely Mariely Rdnpdrvcttiy Kdndaly Bhokiday Tambeti, and Pddliy all 
used as firewood. Ttiri whose leaves are used medicinally; Eadsdndan 
whose bai’k is applied to broken bones; Dudki, Rdhdt Einjaly Kajviy 
ZokhiyBhdi Jdmhuly and Euda^ all used as timber ; Kdrav, Tet Kdrdv, 
and Dinday the stalks of which are used for the walls of huts ; 
Mdchel used as a vegetable ; Shembi whose bark is much used in 
tanning ; Chikdda and Peda, the gum of both of which is used to 
poison fish and their charcoal for making gunpowder ; and Bhonnalay 
Shemhddiy Chinch KdraVy KcUekdvdiy Rdhdt Ddlamhi, and Bhor 
Jdmbiily which are used for firewood. Besides these trees, two or 
three kinds of cactus, prickly pear, Nivadung, Opuntia vulgaris, and 
one or two other bushes are sometimes used as firewood. 

Except^ Moliay Bassia latifolia, which is found in small numbers in 
Pen and whose flowers are occasionally used in making liquor, the 
liquor-bearing trees are all palms. They are of three varieties, 
the Cocoa palm mdd Cocos nuoifera, the Palmyra tad Borassus 
flabelliformis, and the Wild Thick-stemmed Palm hherli-mdd 
Oaryota nrens. Of these, cocoa palms number 118,774, all but sixty- 
three of them in Alib4g,^ of which 11,130 were tapped in 1878-79; 
palmyra palms number 6535, 5834 in Alib%, 1101 in Pen and 100 
in Nagothna, of which in 1878-79, 1163 inAlibag were tapped; and 
wild big-stemmed palms number 21,672, 9066 in Eoha, 7500 in 
Ndgothna, 4169 inMangaon, 437 in Pen, 350 in Alibag, and 150 in 
Mahdd, of which in 1878-79 about 5000 were tapped.^ 


^ Contributed by Mr. K,. Courtenay, C. S. 

- Forty in Mah^d, tbirteeii in Fen, and ten in N^gothna. 

2 The details were : Roha 3334, Ndgothna 900, Mdngaon about 400, Mahad 150, 
Fen 108. Aiibds 103. , 
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0£ these three ti^ees the cocoa palm is the most impoTtaat* 
Though .found almost solely in Alibag, and in Alibag only along the 
west coast in a belt about twenty-three miles long and generally not 
more than half a mile broad, the moist climate, sandy soil, brackish 
water, and abundance of fish manure malp its growth so vigorous 
that the yield of juice is much in excess of the wants of the district. 
The trees are grown in walled or hedged enclosures sonietinies 
entirely given to cocoa-nut palms, in other cases partly planted with 
3iiangoes, jack, hetelnut, and other fruit trees. Every garden has 
one or two wells from which the trees are watered by a Persian 
wheel. In starting a cocoanut garden a bed is prepared, and, in it, 
at the beginning of the rainy season, from twenty to forty large ripe 
unhusked nuts are planted two feet deep. The bed is kept soaked with 
water and after from three to six months the nut begins to sprout. 
The seedlings are left undisturbed for two years. They are then, at 
the beginning of the rains, planted in sandy soil in rows about 
eighteen feet apart and with a distance of about fifteen feet between 
the plants. Per about a foot and a half round each plant the 
ground is hollowed three oi* four inches deep, and during the dry 
months the plants are watered daily or once in two days, and, once 
or twice in the year, enriched with fish manure or with a mixture of 
salt and ndchni. When nine years old the trees begin to yield nuts 
twice a year and sometimes thrice, 120 nuts being the yearly average 
yield from each tree. The trees are then ready to be tapped. Each 
cocoa palm, when ready for tapping, is estimated to represent an 
average outlay of about ISa. (Rs. 9).^ 

The cocoanut gardens are generally owned by high caste Hindus, 
who let the trees to some rich Bhandari who has agreed to supply 
the owner of the liquor shops wuth fermented or distilled juice. 
The Bhandari pays the owner of the garden 2^. (Re. 1) a month for 
every three trees. If he cannot do the work himself he employs 
another Bhandari to tap the trees, paying him 12a. (Es. 6) a month 
for every fifteen trees. Thus the crude juice of fifteen trees costs 
the Bhandari about £1 2s. (Rs. 11) a month, or I5. 6d. (amias 12) 
for each tree. A tree yields on an average about 4| pints (If sJwrs) 
of juice a day or IO5 imperial gallons (52'| shers) a month. The juice 
is seldom sold raw. Most of.it is distilled by the Bhandaii and 
sold by him to the liquor shopkeeper. To help him in distilling, 
the Bhandari generally engages another Bhandari, paying him 
according to the amount of spirit he turns out. The average daily 
outturn is estimated at from thirteen to fifteen gallons (65 - 75 
fliers) and the average monthly pay at 12s. (Rs. 6). According to this 
estimate the monthly charge for distilling the juice of one tree is 
about 2d. (If as.). The cost of fuel is about &d, (4 as.) more or 


^ TKe details are as follows : The mosithly wage of the labourer who waters a 
garden of 100 trees is 10^. {Es. 5), and the monthly keep of the bnUook who works 
the water-wheel is roughly about 8s. (Es, 4). The yearly cost of watering a garden 
oi 100 trees is therefore roughly about £10 Us. {Es, 108), that is about 2^. 2d. 
{Re. 1-1| amKu)^ on each tree. This gives a little above 17^. (Es. SJ) the outlay 
•on each tree till itm fit for tapping, or with the cost of the fish manure a total of 
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about 8ii (5i m,) in all. Distilling lowers the quantity of liqiiOT by 
one-lialf, that is, it reduces tie uTerage niontily outturn of each tree 
from 10-} to 5-| gallons (52-|-2i5| shers)* 

Besides the wages of the distiller and the cost of fuel the Bhaiidari 
has to make good to the liquor shopkeeper part of the tapping-tax 
he had paid to GoTernment. Government levies from the liquor- 
shopkeepers £60 (Bs. 600) a year for every hiindrec! trees tapped. 
Three-fourths of this the liquor shopkeeper pays^ tie renminijig 
fourth he recovers from the Bhandari who supplies the liquor. The 
BhandarFs share of the tax amounts to £16 {Rs. 150) on one hundred 
trees for one year, that is, a monthly charge of £1 5^. (Rs. 12 1) on 
the 100 trees, or on each tree a monthly tax of Zd. (2 as.). 

The average charges met by the Bhandari on each tree are 
therefore, rent about ScL (oj a§.), tapping about lOd. (7 as.), distilling 
about Sd. (5| as*.), and tax ScL (2 as.), or a total of about 2s. 5cL 
(Ee. 1-3-3). In return for this outlay the Bhandari draws from 
each tree an average yield of about 5-/^ gallons (26| sliers) 
of distilled juice. Allowing 3| pints (1| shea's) for wastage and 
leakage there are left five gallons (25 sTiers) worth about 3^, 
(Ee. 1-8). This leaves him a net profit on the produce of each tree 
of about 7d. as.) a month. A Bhanddri, with a grove of from 
200 or 300 cocoa palms, has a fairly good profit, and if he himself 
or the members of his family do the tapping and distilling their 
profits are considerable. A tree of the best type, with good soil 
and plentiful water, has never to be left fallow during the period it 
is tapped. Other trees are generally allowed one yearns rest in four 
or five. After it ceases to be tapped a cocoa-palm lives, as a rule, 
for about twelve years. In 1878-79, of a total of 118,774 cocoa-palms, 
11,130 or 9«8 per cent were tapped. Since then, on account of the 
rise from 86% to 10s. (Es. 4-Es. 5) in the monthly rent for fifteen 
trees, the number of tapped palms is believed to have fallen to about 
5000 trees d This increase in the tree-tax has greatly lessened the 
consumption of liquor. 

The Palmyra or Brab Palm, tdd^ Borassus flabelliformis, is found 
only in the northern sub-divisions of Pen and Alib%, which have a 
total of 6535 trees. With few exceptions these palms are self-sown 
and no care is taken of them, except that a few thorns are sometimes 
set round seedlings to keep cattle away. The tree is full grown at 
twenty-five or thirty years. It is tapped for about thirty years more, 
and is said to live for about forty years after it has grown too old to 
be tapped. Both the male and female trees are tapped. The spathe, 
fogiy of the male tree is called lendi. Vigorous trees throw out from 
three to five spathes a year, some in November, sargacha fmigamy 
and the rest in February, bhetr Mia. Trees that are not in full 
vigour throw out spathes in November only. The spathe is gently 
bruised with a piece of wood, tihe bruised parts bound together, 
a slice is cutoff the point of the spathe by = the drawer’s sharp and 


^ The landholders raised the rents of trees owing to the small number of trfees 
that were taken for tapping, ^ ' , . , . , 
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:bimd-bladed, kaife/ and a' pot is tied over the end to eateli 
the juice. The tree is then tapped twice a day, a little slices being 
cut off the end of the spathe at 'each tapping. Under this process 
each spathe lasts according to, its length from a month to a month 
and a half. The tapping season ' continues from October to Slay. 
The drawer is paid at the rate of (a^. 8) a iiiontli for each tree. 
Bach tree yields about 3f pints (1|- sJiefs) a day^, which at the 
pint (6 pies the sker) is worth (9j.ne8) or 2ts‘. bfd. (Re. l-ibG) a 
month. Taking five months as the average time during which tapping 
lastsj the approximate gross ■■ profits are (Es.^T). Deducting 
from this 6^. (Rs. S) paid to -Government and 5^*. (Rs. 2-8) to the 


Bhandari^ the net profit on each tree is about (Re. 1- 


This 


was the state of affairs before 1879-80 when the tree-tax was raised 
to 125. (Rs. 6), Since this change the tapping of palmyra trees Ims 
ceased except in Alib%. Palmyra juice can be distilled^ but this is 
never done as the supply of cocoa-palm liquor is in excess of the 
demand. 

The Wild Thick-stemmed Palm^ hherli mdcl,^ Caryota ureUvS^ has 
a total of 21,672 treesi of which about 5000 or one-quarter of the 
whole were tapped in 1878. It is almost entirely a forest tree and 
no trouble is taken in growing it. These trees are tapped w^heii 
they are from fifteen to twenty-five years old. Besides bruising and 
binding it, the spathe, which is called is heated to make the 
juice flow. Every three or four days a white cottony substance 
called feopTi, which forms in the centre of the spathe, Is removed. 
The stem of the tree is so soft that notches cannot be cat, and the 
tapper climbs by the help of branches tied to the trunk. Tapping 
goes on for eight months in the year. It is stopped during the 
rainy season (June-October), because the tree becomes slippery and 
the spathe cannot be heated. The trees are not allowed a rest but 
are tapped until they are exhausted. In good ground thev last for 
ten years and in poor soil for four or five. After this "they are 
useless. In yield or in the value of the juice the big -trunked palm 
differs little from the palmyra. Since 1879, when the tree-tax was 
raised from Is. 6d. to 6s. (as. 12 -Rs. 3), the number of trees tapped 
has greatly fallen. 

In 1857, on the introduction of the revenue survey. Government 
abandoned thmr right to trees in occupied land except teak and 
biackwood. Since then most trees in occupied numbers have 
been cut. Though the fields are somewhat bare, most village sites 


well sha^d chiefly^ by the mango Mangifera iiidica, kararg 


roDgamia glabra, tamarind Tamarindus indica, l}ien3,i Tliespesia 
populn^, frnigma Erytlirina indica, and on tie coast by tie cocoa- 
palm. Cocos micifera. With these trees bamboos of three kinds, 
the vein Bambusa armdinacea, the Ullali Bambusa vulgaris, and 
q^asionally the basa, Dendrocalamus strictus, are often mixed. In 
the north of the district the palmyra, Borassus flabelliformis, and 
me bmhMl Acacia arabioa, are sometimes found. 
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Tlie baiiYaiij mango, karanj^ ndndmh^ md pdyri, are tlie trees best 
suited for roadside planting. Besides ■ tliese the '' Oasuarina- 
equisitifolia, if properly cared for and surrounded by a fence, grows 
freely. Bdhkuls sown along the roads to the Revas and Dharamtar 
ferries, on the Nagothna creek, have grown w^ell. 

The returns of Domestic Animals for 1880-81 show 51,848 oxen, 
40,632 cows, 39,811 buffaloes, 496 horses, 15,574 sheep and goats, 
and seventy-five asses. Exclusive of horses, asses, sheep and goats, 
this gives for each village ao average of about 150 head of cattle. 
Among these there are generally many worn-out buffaloes, cows, 
and bullocks, though of late the proportion of useless animals is said 
to have become smaller, as few but inch husbandmen scruple to 
dispose of their worn-out cattle to the butcher. 

During the early months of the rainy season (June-September), 
village catfcle, except plough bullocks, are usually sent in the morning 
to the village grazing land, gaimn, and brought back at night to 
the shelter of their stalls. In September, when the rain is lighter 
and the climate less trying and when there is no field work or 
carting, the cattle are sent to the uplands and hill-sides that are 
found within a few miles of almost all Kolaba villages. Here they 
stay for two or three months (October- December), each family^s 
stock of cattle being tended by a servant or young boy, who live in 
small huts while the cattle pass the night in an unroofed pen. 
Every evening the cows and she-bnffaloes are milked and the milk 
is sent to the village, where, as much as can be spared is made into 
clarified butter and sold either to the villagers or to Gujarat Vanis, 
Brahmans, and other travelling butter-dealers. In November and 
December, when the rice fields are clear and dry, the carting season 
begins and working bullocks are brought back to the village. 
As the hill-sides grow bare, the cows and buffaloes follow, and, for 
the rest of the season, they are allow^ed to wander about the fields 
picking what they find during the day, and at night brought 
back to their stalls. Towards the end of the hot weather most of 
them grow very thin, and, getting little except a few handfuls of 
straw, stubble, or rice husks, are, before the rain falls, little better 
than skeletons. They do not recover condition till after they have 
fed on the new grass for some weeks, and the sudden change from, 
starving to rich feeding often causes outbreaks of cattle disease. 

In different parts of the district, chiefly on the flat tops of the 
Nagothna and Alibag hills, are settlements of professional herdsmeji 
of the Dhangar and Gavli castes. Their cattle, both buffaloes and 
cows, spend the whole year on the hills, sheltered during the rains 
in rough sheds, and, in the cool and hot months, moved to places 
where water and shade are easily found. 

Except a few traders and large landowners who have Gujarat 
bullocks, almost all the oxen of the district are of the local breed. 
Though hardy, active, and neatly made, most of them are poor, 
small, and weak compared with Deccan and Gujarat bullocks. 
No attention is paid to breeding. Most villages have two or three 
bulls, neither specially chosen for strength nor specially cared 
/ for. From among the calves the husbandman generally chooses or 
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buys a likely young male, and, taking kini liome, makes a pet of 
bim and looks for anotker to match liini. They are allowed to graze 
near the house daring the day, and at night have a bundle of good 
grass. Scraps of food and rice busks are carefully ^put aside for 
themi and they are occasionally giyen liandfiils of green gram, 
udidf or some other grain. At four 'years old they are broken to 
the yoke, and in their fifth year they are castrated and either kept 
for ploughing or sold to traders or carriers^ In plongliiug and 
carting only one pair of bullocks is used. In one day a good pair 
will draw a cartload of seven himdredweights about twenty miles. 
The cost of a good pair varies from £5 to £6 (Rs. 50 » Rs. 60) ,, and 
of a second class pair from £2 to £3 (Rs. 20 -Rs. 30). A bullock 
works for about seven seasons from his fourth to his eleventh year. 
For five years more he goes on, still of some use, gradually growing 
weaker and less healthy, till he is sold to the butcher, or, if his 
owner is well-to-do, he enjoys a year or two of idleness, and dies. A 
husbandman^s bullock costs little to feed. During the early months 
of the rains, when he has hard field work and the climate is trying, 
he gets green grass, and, besides the grass, about two pounds a day 
of oil cake at a monthly cost of not more than 2$, {Re. 1). In July, 
when their field work is over, the plough bullocks are allowed to 
graze with the rest of the village cattle, and, in September, go with 
them to the hills. They stay in the hills till November, when they 
are brought back to the villages, and, for the rest of the fair season, 
except that they get a little straw when the day^s carting or 
ploughing is over, are left to pick what they can. Town carriers^ 
and traders^ bullocks, besides grass or straw, have a daily allow’-ance 
of oil cakes and pulse, or a mixture of coarse rice and pulse. The 
.monthly cost of keeping a town bullock varies, in Alibag and the 
larger towns, from 12s. to 16s. (Rs. 6 - Rs. 8), and, in outlying parts, 
from 10s. to 14s. (Rs. 5-Rs. 7), 

Cows are returned at a total of 40,632. A good cow is worth 
from £2 to £3 (Rs. 20 - Rs. 30), and a second class cow from £1 4s. 
to £2 (Rs. 12 - Rs. 20). A heifer has her first calf when four years 
old, and for about twelve, years continues to bear every other year. 
About sixteen she becomes barren and is either sold to the butcher 
or left to herd with the village cattle. Receiving no help, except a 
few handfuls of straw or stubble in the hot season, she soon loses 
strength and seldom lives more than two or three years. When 
a cow calves she is generally fed for three days on wheat, raw sugar, 
the white of the cocoanut, and black pepper. Cows are milked in 
the morning and evening. An ordinary cow will, for three months 
after calving, yield four pounds of milk a day ; for the next six 
months she will yield three pounds and for the next four about two 
pounds till the supply gradudly ceases. Except when grazing on the 
hills, cows, when in mfik, get every night about a pound of oil cake 


i Young bulls are generally castrated in September. Tlie animars legs are tied 
together and be is tbrowi^ pn the ground, and his testicles, after being well rubbed with 
butter, are laid on a long smooth wooden roller and gently crushed with a tanner’s 
pestle. The operation lasts .fri? about half an hour. The art of castrating bullocks 
•la known to, or at least y' uraetSed oniv bv Minsrs- ' 
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and kir liiisks and a bundle of grass. WbeB not in milk tlie oil cake 
and pulse are stopped and tlie bundle of grass made smaller. To a 
liusbandman tlie montbly cost of a cow^s keep is not more tlian 2,s\ 
(Ee. 1). Town cows get grass and oil cake all the year round at a 
monthly cost of about 7^. (Rs. 3-8). Oow^s milk> especially for 
young children^, is more highly prized than buffaloes milk. But the 
quantity is small and it is seldom kept separate. If a town coat 
dies lea-Ting a calf less than two years old^ the calf is generally given 
to a husbandman to rear. If it is a male calf he keeps it till it is 
four years okb works it for three years^ and then sends it to its 
owner. If it is a heifer the husbandman waits till she has had two 
cah'es and then returns her to the owner with the second calf^ 
keeping the first for himself. 

Buffaloes numbered 39^811 head^, 22^648 of them males and 
17,1G3 females. All are of the local breeds smaller^^ but blacker 
and smoother-skinned than those of the Deccan and Gujarat. In 
the larger towns Dhangars and Gavlis keep a stout healthy well-fed 
bull buffalo for whose services they are paid Is. (as. 8). Most 
villages have a few bull buffaloes who herd with the village cattle^ 
and no care is taken that they should be either specially well made 
or well fed. Except those kept for breeding, male buffaloes, in 
their fifth year, are castrated and used either in ploughing or levelling 
fields, drawing stone or timber carts, or in dragging timber in the 
forests. A good male buffalo is worth from £3 to £4 (Rs. 30 - 
Es. 40). Female buffaloes are much more valuable than males. A 
first class cow buffalo costs from £5 to £8 (Es. 50 - Rs. 80), a 
second class animal from £3 to £4 (Rs. 30 -Rs. 40), and a poor 
animal from £1 10a. to £2 (Rs. 15 - Rs. 20). A cow buffalo has her 
first calf generally in her filf th year. She calves every third year and 
seldom lives to be more than twenty. After the second or third calf 
she yields from twelve to sixteen pounds of milk a day and at other 
times about eight pounds. A buffaloes monthly yield of clarified 
butter is estimated to be worth about 8s. (Es. 4). Except that a 
buffalo requires about twice as much food, the arrangements for her 
feeding and grazing are the same as those for a cow. 

Sheep and Goats are returned at 15,574. The rainy season is too 
damp for sheep. A few are reared in the district but almost the 
whole of them come from the Deccan. Dhangars and professional 
shepherds coming, some of them in October and the rest in 
December, bring their women and generally travel in bands of 
several families. They camp in the fields under rough cloths 
stretched over stakes, and move from place to place wherever sheep 
are in demand. At night the sheep are crowded into a pen fenced 
with thorns, and so highly is their manure prized, that, for one 
night of a flock o£ twenty sheep, the owner of the field pays from 
tAvelve to sixteen pounds (3-4 adholis) of rice, or from 1^. to 2s. 
{as. 8 - Re. 1) in cash. In Pen, Alibdg, Mahad, and other large 
towns, there are butchers of the Khatik caste> who do not, as a rale, 
keep animals in stock, but buy one or two at a time according to 
the demand. Before the x-ains set in all the Dhangars find their 
way back to the Deccan, 
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Goats are kept in small rrambers, ckieflj by Musalmans, Maratias, 
Kumbliars,Katlikaris,CMmbliaTs;andMliars,wlio are too poortobave 
cows. Tbey are reared cbietly tor tbeir milk, and arc occasionally 
eaten on bigb days. During tbe rains tbey graze witb tbe village 
cattle, and, after tbe crops have been reaped, in tbe fields. At 
nio'bts tbey are generally boused in sbeds. In her second year a 
sbe-goat has generally two or three, but sometimes only 07ic and 
occasionally as many as four kids. ■ As tbey general! vbrou-.e on tree 
leaves tbe keep of a goat costs nothing. A sbe-goat is worth froiu 
6s. to 10s. (Rs. 3 - Es. 5) and a be-goat from 4s. to 6s. (Rs. 2 - Rs. 8). 
Goat’s milk is sometimes given to children suSering from enlarged 
livers or spleens. It is also rubbed on tbe bands and feet a.s a euro 
for sleeplessness. 

Horses are returned at 494. Most of them are mei-e ponies 
rarely more than twelve bands bigb. Tbey are brought from the 
Deccan, sometimes by Dbangars and sometimes by Vanjaris, and 
vary in value from £2 to £3 (Rs. 20 - Rs. SO) . Tbey are ill eared for 
being generally left to feed themselves as they can. 

Asses are returned at 75. Beldfc, travelling stone masons, and 
Gbis4dis, wandering tinkers, keep them as beasts of burden, and, 
in and about Alibdg, washermen use them for carrying clothes. An 
ass costs about £1 10s. (Rs. 15) and can carry a burden of about 
320 pounds (four mans) . It is left to pick what it can and costs 
nothing to keep. Asses’ milk is sometimes given to weak imny 
children. 

Pigs, which are not shown in tbe returns, are reared in very 
small numbers by native Christians and by the tribe of Yadars or 
stone masons. The wandering tribe of Bborpis or -rope-dancers also 
rear and eat pigs. 

Except tbe thin long-haired Obaran dog, a sturdy brave animal 
sometimes brought by Obaran salt-dealers, tbe dogs of the district 
are all of tbe ordinary Pariah type. No bouse is without a cat but 
there is nothing unusual in tbe breed. Bi'abmans and others keep 
rabbits as pets. 

Kunbis, Maratbfis, Mbdrs, and Musalmdns rear fowls. All are of 
tbe ordinary small breed, tbe large hulam fowl not being known 
in tbe district. Some of tbe fowls are black-boned and others have 
rnfEled feathers. These last are greatly valued, and by Marathas are 
thought peculiarly grateful offerings to tbe gods, especially as a 
sacrifice for tbe recovery of tbe sick.^ A ben lays daily for ten or 
twelve days ; she then stops for about a month or six weeks and 
again begins to lay. These changes are repeated five or six times 
in tbe year, tbe whole number of eggs varying from forty to eighty. 
Over most of tbe district, eggs are in good demand for the Pen, 
N%othna, Alib%, and Bombaybnarkets, fetching about Sd. {as. 2) 
a dozen in the country parts and 4Jd. {as. 3) in towns. A ben wifi 


• As few people can afford to saorifioe a goat or sheep, large nnmhers of cocks are 
offered. The cook must be able to erow and should, if possibly have ruffled feathers. 
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rear two or three broods a year^ each brood Taryiiig from eight to Chapter II. 

ten. Hens have to be guarded from many enemies : tlieir eggs are Production* 

eaten by rats, miiiigooses and snakes, and their chickens by kites, ■ 

crows, and cats. There is a good demand for fowls both locally Animl^ 

and for Bombay, the price of a hen varying from 6d. 4) in Fmds, 

outlying villages, to 9cL or Is, (6-8 annas) in towns. Fowls are 

eaten by Miisalmans and Christians, and, among Hindos, by the 

degraded classes, by Kolis, Gabits, Kiinbis, Marathas, Loliars, and 

Sutars. Of other flesh-eating Hindus, Sonars, Prabhus, Ea-jpnts, 

and Sheiivis do not eat fowds. Ducks are sometimes brought from 

Bombay ; they are seldom reared in the district. They cost about 

6cL {as, 12) each, and are eaten only by Musalmans and Christians. 

For so hilly and wooded a district Kolaba is poorly stocked with Wiki Animals* 
game. Two kinds of monkeys are found, the large grey Langur 
monkey or vdncir^ Semnopithecus entellus, and the mdkady Macacus 
radiatus. Neither is often met, though both may be seen in most 
of the deeper forests. The Frnit-eatiog Bat or Plying Pox, vadvagul^ 

Pteropiis medius and several other varieties of bats are common. The 
Musk Rat, Sorex cmrulescens, is common. The Black Bear, asval^ 

Ursus labiatns, is occasionally met on the Sahyadris and is now and 
then found on the Raygad range. The Indian Otter, ml^ Lutra nair, 
is common in the Manddd creek and probably occurs in most tidal 
rivers. There are always one or two tigers, vdgh, Feiis tigris, in 
the district. The Sagargad range has almost always a tiger, and 
the forests on the Eoha-Habsdn frontier generally hold one or two. 

The Panther, bihla vdgJi^ Feiis pardns, is common, but on account of 
the large amount of cover is seldom found. The Common Jungle Oat,. 
hdidy Feiis chaus, is often seen in the forests. The Striped Hysena, 
taraSj Hysena striata, is perhaps commonest in McaMd. The Civeh 
Cat, hdlindra^ Viverra malaccensis is rather rare, but the Black Wild 
Cat, manori^ Paradoxiira musanga, and the mangus^ Herpestes 
griseus, are found everywhere. Jackals, holha^ Oanis aureus, are 
numerous, and the Indian Fox, kokad^ Vulpes bengalensis is some- 
times seen. The Red Squirrel, Sciurus elphinstonei, is now and then 
met in the thickest forests j the Five- Striped Squirrel, giluri or 
kharhimdij Sciurus palmarum, is common over the whole district. 

Traces of the Porcupine, sdyal^ Hystrix leucura, are often found in 

the forests, but the animals though probably numerous are seldom 

seen. The Hare, sasa^ Lepus nigricollis, is not very plentiful 

probably owing to the wholesale way in which they are netted by 

Kathkaris and others. ■ The Wild Boar, dtikhar^ Sus indicus, is 

found in almost every forest and on almost every hill. They are 

much hunted by the Kathkaris but show no signs of declining in 

number. Of Deer the sdmhhar, Rusa aristotelis, is sometimes met 

in the Roha-Habs<4n forests, but it is exceedingly rai^. The 

Spotted Deer, chital, Axis maculatus, is a little more common, but 

is also rare and found only in the Eoha-Habsan forests. The 

Canine Deer or Muntjac, called 6/ia^m,'by th^ natives, Cervalus. , • ; ■ : 

aureus, is not uncommon on the Sahyadris. ‘ The Mouse Deer, pfrw, ' ' , 

Memimna indica is rarely found. The most common deer is the ; . ; 

Four-Horned Antelope also called bhehra^ Tetraceros quadricornis* ; \ v. 

It is found in everv forest and on almost everv MU, - .. ■ ■ ' ^ , ' 
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Snakes are nimerons but araofiio great Tariety. Tlie 

Naja tripudians, does not seem to cause any great iiiiiaber of 
deafclis. Thougli not often seen, tliey are by no means inieommon 
and for a small I'eward the Tillagers will bring OEe^^i^r twc? eTory 
day. Tbey are seldom more tlian fire feet long. Aghija ghonm^ 
Daboia elegans^ is anotlier venomous snake^ sometimes btit not 
often found in the forests. A black snake^ locally known as 
Kayidar ghonas also sometimes occurs. Tlie hiinlnr ami the dghifa 
ghonas are by some held to be the same, the hhJjtr hohii^ the 
old and the dghja the young snake. The people believe ihat the 
ghonas bites at night only, and that at whatever hour of tlie 
night he w^as bitten the victim dies just before daybreak. The 
Phitrsa^ Echis carinata, is very common especially in the fields. 
A green snake with a broad flat head and short thick tail, locally 
called Sarantol and probably the Trimeresiinis erythruriis, is said 
by the people to be very venomous. It differs from the Green 
Tree Snake, Passerita mycterizans, whose head and tail are long and 
thin. The Mmiydr, Bangarus, is sometimes found. The bite 
of all of these snakes is fatal. The cobra, both glionaseSy the 
harantolj and the manydr are supposed to cause death within a few 
hours, while the victim of the bite may linger for days, 

blood oosing from every pore. Kunbis state that they know a cure 
for the bite of the phiirsa^ but the truth of the statement is 
doubtful. Of other snakes there is the Green Tree Snake, Bara’jptoli^ 
Passerita mycterizans, which is always found on trees and is very 
difficult to distinguish from the leaves. It seems to be specially 
fond of the cashewnut, Anacardium occidentale. Though it is 
probably harmless the natives consider it dangerous, their idea 
being that it never bites anywhere but in the head and that its 
bite is quickly fatal.^ The Dhdman or Ardhelay Ptyas inucosus, 
is common, especially in the fields. It is a harmless snake, though 
the people say that on Sundays its bite is fatal and that it kills 
cattle by crawling under them or by putting its tail up their 
nostrils. Its shadow also is thought to be unlucky. .For ail these 
reasons, when they have the chance, the natives are careful to kill 
the dhdman. The Ndneti^ Lycodon aulicus, is another snake ‘which, 
though harmless, the people believe to be venomous on Sundays. 
It is very common and appears to be gregarious as five or six 
are often found together. They live near and not seldom inside 
of houses. The Black Sand Snake, Eryx johnii, the Bed Sand 
bnake, Gongylophus couicus, and the Water Snake, fcmdivad^ 
iropidonotus quincunciatus, are common. 

Mr. Vidals list of Eatnaghi birds published in Volume X. of the 
Bombay Gazetteer applies with few changes to Kolaba. Snipe 
Q found all over the district. They are the Pintailed 

bnipe Gallmago sthenura, the Common Snipe Gallinago gallinaria. 


Bdsgaon, Forbes noticed a long green snake 
^ wbip-lasb. form. According to Ms account, the whip 

KfiiAwr ^ S ^ itseii among the tree , bx'anches and darts rapidly on the cattle giming 
thp snakes flew at a bull, and wounding him in 

and. foamim^Tt ^ 
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tlie Jact Snipe Gallinago gallinnla^ and tlio Painted Snipe 
Eliynclicea bengalensis. Of these the three fest are found in the 
cold weather only and the painted snipe throughout the year. Tiio 
three cold weather visitants generally come in October and leare^^^in 
Pebrnaryj though they are sometimes found as late as April. With 
so large an area under rice, the district is well suited for snipe* 
They are found in most rice lands, though they lie thickly only 
in favoured spots* Though the creeks are never entirely without 
them. Duck are neither common nor of many binds. The 
commonest sorts ai*e the Whistling Teal, Dendrocjgna javanica, 
and the Common Teal, Querqiiedula erecea. Of Partridges, both the 
Painted, Prancolinus piotus, and the Grey, Ortigornis pondiceriana, 
occur. The painted is rare, but in Alibag and Pen the grey is 
common. A few Grey Quail, Cotiirnix communis, are occasionally 
found close to the sea. Their stay in the district seems to be very 
short. The Rain Quail, Coturnix coromandelica, is not uncommon 
in Mahad where a fair number may be found by beating the tur 
fields along the creek. The Button Quail, Turnix dussumieri, 
is by no means uncommon and the Bustard Quail, Turnix taigoor, 
is often met, and large coveys of a Bnsh Quail, believed to be 
Perdicata asiatica, are always flushed by any one walking among 
the uplands and bushlands. 01 Plovers, the Golden Plover, 
Oharadrius fulvus, is often met in open sandy spots near the sea, 
and the Stone Plover, CEdicnemus scolopax, and the Red Wattled 
Lapwing, Lobivanellus indicus, are common. The Curlew, Eunienius 
lineatus, is found on the sea shore during the cold and rainy months. 
Peafowl, Pavo cristatus, the Grey Jungle Fowl, Gallus sonnerati, 
the Red Spur Fowl, Galloperdix spadiceus, the Blue Rock Pigeon, 
Oolumba intermedia, and the Green Pigeon, Orocopus chlorigaster^ 
are common. 

Owing to the flatness of the country the tide runs so far up the 
creeks, that the fresli-w^ater fisheries are very restricted and of small 
value. The small fish that are found in the rivers and streams, and, 
during the rains, in rice fields and salt pans are chiefly caught in 
snares and basket traps known as hoJcski^ hoin, lungdi^ and bagla. 
Hooks, lines, and spears are seldom used in killing fresh- water fish. 

During the rains many of the rivers abound with good fish. The 
bhinsla^ like the carp in general shape and taste, has a large tooth- 
less mouth and strong scales, and weighs from fifteen to twenty 
pounds; the is like the bhinsla but smaller; the sium is an 
excellent fish without scales, has a large mouth with several rows 
of teeth, and weighs from ten to twelve pounds. On the Eaygad« 
K^l at the Valan pool, in Panderi, about ten miles north-east 
of Mahad, is a deep hole full of fish of all sizes which ai*e fed by 
the passers-by. The fish range from about forty pounders to little 
things the size of one^s finger. When they find they have the 
chance of a feed they crowd to the surface several rows deep. 
The people never harm them and believe that they cannot be caught 
or killed. They say that the fish fomerly lived in a pool lower 
down the river, and that the pool suddenly dried and the fish 
travelled to their present home through a pass in the hills known 
as the Fishes’ Pass, MmU Khind. 
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The sea fisheries, especially of the Aiibag villages, arc of 
considerable importance. 'The chief kinds of sea fisld arc the jiouriihlet 
or saranga, Stromateus cinerens, 53,3; bamelo or bunihil, Harpodoa 
nehareus, 118, 1 ; gol, Seima glaucus, 43, 2 ; iMkJutf, Trigonuaruak, 
194, 1 ; musM ; shinghali, Macrones chryseus, 99, 3 ; boit or 
moas, Polynemus; mrmai, Cybium guttatum, 50, 4; and 
halva, Stromateus niger, 58, 4. 

Sea-fishing is carried on chiefly by stake-nets. From twelve to 
twenty miles from land, nearly every bank is covered with stakes 
made of two or three cocoa or brab palm stems or other wood 
fastened together with nails, and from forty to a hundred feet long. 
In November when the stormy weather is over the stakes are towed 
to sea behind two or three fishing boats. TiMien the bank is reached 
a rope is passed through a hole in the lower end of the stake, and 
the ends of the rope are fastened to boats which anchor at a 
distance. Men in other boats then draw the xipper end of the 
stake out of the water. As the stake becomes upright the lower 
end is allowed to fall by its own weight. And as soon as the lower 
end reaches the mud, the rope is drawn through the hole. At 
high tide two boats, one on each side, ai-e fastened by ropes to the 
top of the stake, and, as the tide ebbs the weight of the boats forces 
the point of the stake into the mnd. When it has taken firm hold 
the stake is driven about twelve feet deep by working the boats 
from side to side. A Une of stakes is thus driven in each 
stake being about twenty-five feet from the nest stake.^ The 
nets that are tied to these stakes are made by the fishermen 
in their leisure hours, especially during the rains. The twine is 
the Bombay hemp, san, and the nets are coloured with the bark 
of the ain, Terminalia tomentosa. The nets are pocket or bag- 
shaped, the mesh varying in size from an inch near the mouth to 
about a quarter of an inch near the bottom of the pocket. At the 
turn of the tide the net is drawn' up, the fish picked out, and the 
net turned so as to face the new emrent. The fishermen often stop 
from their homes for more than a night at a time. A row of krse 
stakes costs from £20 to £30 (Es. 200-Es,300), and a laro’e net 
about £10 (Rs. 100). The stakes are drawn out in the latter part of 
May belore the hurst of the south-west monsoon, towed to shore 
and stowed away. They last from two to three years. Th« wVht 
to fa stekes m certain banks belongs to certain villages who hive 
used the same spot for generations. These rights are well 
estabhshed and never become the subject of dispute The nets 
when not m use, are stored in sheds or in the lofts of huts, and, if 
carefully used, last from two to three years. 

Besides by stake nets, s^t water fish are, tea small extent, caught 
by pocket-shaped nets mth meshes very wide near the month and 
raduaUy groTOg smaller to the end of the pocket. They are 
Mso caught by torch hght, A torch is tied to the prow of a fi^htog 
boat, and, from the boat, a net is hung in which the fish, as they rise 
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to tlie are caiiglit. Fisli are also caagM by enciosiiig^ witli 

rough walls, parts of the shore under Mghwater mark. The fish 
come in at high watei% aiid^ as the tide ebbs, are left within the wall 
and caught by the fishermen. 

Fresh-water fish are never offered for sale as the local markets 
are fully supplied with sea fish. After setting apart enough to meet 
local wants, the sea fish are taken in small boats to Bombay direct 
■ from the stakes of Varsoli, Thai, Mandva, and Eevas. Other fishermen, 
such as those of Alibiig, Navgaon, Akshi, Kural, and Eevdaiida take 
their fish to the neighbouring villages. On reaching the shore the boats 
are surrounded by fish dealers, chiefly Meman and Khoja Musalmans 
from Bombay, who buy all the larger fish for the Bombay market. 
No fish are salted, but mitsJh% bamelo, and vdgti are dried in the 
sun. They are then sold to the Deccan fish merchants who come to 
the coast villages to buy. If there are no customers on the spot, 
the fish are taken to Mahd<d which is the great local fish mart. 
From Mah4d they are sent to the Deccan in carts and sold at from 
2a. to 4a. (Re. 1 *« Rs. 2) the thousand. Such small fish as sardines 
and shrimps are thrown on the sand to dry, and afterwards under 
the name of htito sold as manure. 

The fishermen, who are returned at a total strength of about 
6800, souls are almost all Son-Kolis and Gabits, The greatest 
number are found in Pen and the least in Mahad. Most of them 
follow other callings besides fishing. Of the whole population all 
but Brahmans and Grujarat Yanis eat fish. 
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CHAPTER III. 

POPULATION. 

In 1852 (1st October) tlie Kolaba gu1>eollcctorate was formoil by 
adding the snb-diyisions o£ Underi and Revdaiida, which comjwised 
the chief parts of Angria’s territory, to the three southern Thaiia 
sab-divisions of Sanhshi, Rajapuri, and Eaygad. Census details of 
the present district are, therefore, not available for 1846 or for 1851. 
The 1881 census shows a total of 381,649, an increase of 31,244 or 
8*91 per cent over the 1872 population. 

According to the 1872 census the population of the district \va3 
850,405 or 236*44 to the square mile ; Hindus numbered 330,914 
or 94*43 per cent; Musalmans 17,194 or 4*90 per cent; Jews 1946 
or 0*55 per cent ; Christians 208 or 0*05 per cent ; Parsis 25 ; and 
there were 118 others. The 1881 census showed a population of 
381,649 or 255*11 to the square mile. Of these 361,231 or 94*66 
per cent were Hindus, 17,891 or 4*68 per cent Musalmans, 2139 or 
0*56 per cent Jews, 305 Christians, and 33 Parsis. The percentage 
of Hindus on the total population was 94*66, of Musalmans 4*68, 
of Jews 0*56, and of Christians 0*07. The percentage of males on 
the total population was 50*29 and of females 49*70. 

Of 381,649 (males 191,952, females 189,697) the total population, 
347,269 (males 173,623, females 173,646) or 90*99 per cent wore 
born in the district. Of' the 34,880 v?ho were born in other parts, 
12,049 were born in R*atnd,giri, 4107 in Thana, 3272 in Poona, 3077 
in Satara, 1455 in Bombay, 703 in Gujar% 1030 in other parts of 
the Presidency, 6709 in the Bombay states, and 1978 in other parts 
of India and outside India. 

According to the 1881 census returns, of 381,649 the total 
population of the district, 366,717 (183,588 males, 183,129 females) 
or 96*08 per cent spoke Mardithi. Of the remaining 14,932 persons, 
10,968 spoke Arabic and Hindustani, including Urdu and Deccani ; 
2435 spoke Gujardti ; 1009 spoke Mdrvadi ; 232 spoke Portuguese, 
Konkani, or jGroanesei 226 spoke Telega, including TacMri; 
fi£ty4hree spoke Kanarese; and nine spoke Tamil, including Ivaikadi, 
/Arvi, and MadrM.- : 

The following tabular statement gives, for the year 1881, details 
of the population of each sub-division according to religion, age, 

md sex;-; '• ’r, -'4 ' • 
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I’rom the ahove statement it appears' that the percentage of 
males on the total population was 50’30 and. of females 49' 70. 
Hinda males numbered 181,858 or 50‘33 per cent, and Hindu 
females numbered 179,4-23 or 49-66 per cent of the total Hindu 
population; Musalmdn males numbered 8952 pr 50-03'per 
cent, and Musalnian females 8939 or 49'96 ^er cent pi the total 
Musalmdn population; Christian maleh ^numbered 
per cent, and Christian females nnmbered 148 pr 47 88 per cent of 
the total Christian population. P4rsi males numbered 25 or 75*75 
per cent, and P4rsi females, numbered 8 or 24^24 per cent of thd 
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total Pilrsi population. Jew males immborea P'jS or I PTs per 
cent, and Jew females numbered 1181 or od'21 per cent ol tlie 

total Jew population. 

The following tabular statement gives the number of each religions 

class acoordmg to sex at different ages with, at each stnt'V, _t!io 

percentage on tlie. total population ot tlie stum* sex and religiuii, 
The columns I'eterring to the total population omit leligiuiis 
distinctions^ but show the difference of sex : 


Kolabtt population Age^ ISSL 
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, 'r ^ The, Jollowiiig/daible-. shows the proportion of the people of the 
. . . , strict who; ugnmrried; ^ married, and widowed : ' 
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According to occupation tlie census returns for 1872 clifide tlie 
whole population into seTen classes : ^ 

L— -Employed mider GoTeniiiicnt or^ municipal and otlier local 
auiliorities, iiiimberxiig in all 1*500 souk or 0*45 per cent cf the 
entire population. 

II.— Professional person Sj 1966 or 0*56 per cent. 

III. — III service or perforniliig personal oMees, 5*201 or 1*48 per cent 

IV. — Engaged in agriciiltnre and witb animals, 95,970 or 27'S8 per cent. 

V. — Engaged in eoninieiTC and tradcj 9023 or 2*57 per cent. 

VI. — 'Ero ployed in ineelm ideal arts, inannfaetures and engineering 

operations, and engaged in tbe sale of articles manufactured dr 
otlierwisc prepareii lor eons inn pt ion, 18,697 or 5*3S per cent. 

TII. — Misceilaiieoiis i-iersoiis not- classed ofclicrwiso, (a) wives 87,810 and 
cliildreii 1,20,251, in all *214,061 or 61*09 per cent; and (5} 
misccliatieoiis persons 3S97 or 1*11 per cent; total 217/058 or 62*20 
per cent. 

The people of the district belong to throe maia sections, Hindus, 
Musalmans, and Beni-Ismtds or Jews. For descriptive purposes, 
Hindus may bo brought under the thirteen heads of Brahmans, 
Writers, Merchants, Cultivators, Cra-ftsmeii, Miisioians, Servants, 
Shepherds, Fishers and Sailors, Labourers, Unsettled Tribes, 
Depressed Classes, and Beggars. 

According to the 1881 census, among the Hindus there were 
thirteen divisions of Bra^llIXiailS, with a strength of 13,763 
souls (males 7356, females 6407) or 8*80 per cent of the Hindu 
population. Of these 8337 (males 4335, females 3982) were 
Ohitpavans; 1940 (males 1034, females 906) Deshastha; 331 
(males 166, females 165) Devriikhis; 135 '(males 76, females 59) 
Golaks; 560 (males 415, females 145) Gujardtisj' 54 (males 89, 


^ Tlic ocoiipatioB details of the 18 SI eensns are net ready. 
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service. They live in good brict-Tbuilt and tile-roofed houses, and eat 
fish and mutton, and are fond of pulse. Their dress is a- waistcloth, 
a coat, a loosely rolled head-scarf or a Brahman turban, and shoes. 
Their women wear the full Maratha robe and bodice, and on festive 
occasions throw a scarf over the head. They formerly employed 
Konkanasth priests, but within the last few years they have 
begun to make use of priests of their own class. Their headmen 
have little authority and their caste disputes are settled by a majority 
of the votes of the men. Most Shenvis are well off and few are 
poor. One of their number Zilba Nana, an Alibag merchant, is 
reported to he extremely rich. They send their boys to ^ school. 
Tailaxgs are returned as numbering 51 souls and as found in small 
numbers over the whole district except in Roha. They are natives 
of the Madras Presidency. They come to Kolaba, and after staying 
a year or two hogging and selling sacred threads, return ^ to their 
homes. They generally learn a broken Mardthi. They dine with 
other Brd,hmans, and are frugal and well-behaved. Their every day 
dress is a waistcloth and a shouldercloth, but on great days they 
dress like local Br^ihmans. 

Of Writers there were two classes with a strength of 4242 
(males 2085, females 2157) or PI 7 per cent of the Hindu 
population. Of these 4182 (males 2059, females 2123) were Kayasth 
Prabhus, and 60 (males 26, females 34) Patane Prabhns. KIyasth 
Peabhus are returned as found over the whole district. So strong 
is the rivalry between Kayasth Prabhus and Br^lhmans, that 
the Brdhmans have put out of caste the priests who oflBciate for the 
Prabhus. In Pen no Brdhman is allowed to take alms from a 
Prabhu’s house on pain of a fine of £1 (Rs. 10) and of excommuni- 
cation, and no Prabhu is allowed to enter the Mahadev temple. As 
a class the men are middle-sized and slightly built, and the women 
graceful. They speak Marathi and are clean and hardworking. 
They are mostly writers and accountants, but some are husbandmen 
and traders. Most of them live in one or two-storied brick ox" stone 
and lime built houses with tiled roofs. They eat fish, and the flesh 
of goats and sheep, and drink liquor. Their daily food is rice, pulse, 
vegetables, and fish. Both men and women dress like Konkan 
Brahmans. Among them girls are married between nine and eleven, 
and boys between twelve and sixteen. They burn their dead and 
do not allow widow marriage. Polygamy is allowed and practised. 
They are generally Bhagvats and have images of their gods in their 
houses. Their priests, who are Brahmans, are treated with respect* 
They keep all Hindu holidays and fasts. Social disputes are settled 
by a meeting of the men of the caste, and the decision of the majority 
is respected. They send their boys to school, and though the 
competition for clerkships has greatly increased, they are still well- 
to-do. 

P atAxe Peabhus are returned from the whole district except Pen, 
The date of their arrival in the district is not known. Though in 
main agreeing with the Marathi spoken by north Konkan 
Brahmans, there is among the elders a considerable non-Mardthi 
element in their home talk* They ai’e generally frank, hospitable. 
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and lojaL Tlieir houses are like the ordinary dwellings of .well-to- 
do Hindus, and they eat fish and fleshi but do not drink liquor. 
They have two meals a day, and on fast days eat neither fish nor 
flesh. The men dress like Maratha Brdhmans, and the women like 
Bombay Prabhus in the half-sleeved bodice and robe. Girls are 
married between seven and ten, and boys between twelve and 
twenty. To perform their children's marriages they go to Bombay 
and spend from £100 to £300 (Es. 1000-Es. 3000). They burn 
their dead, forbid widow marriage, and in rare cases practise 
polygamy. They are mostly Shaivs, worship all Hindu gods, and 
observe all Brahman fasts and feasts. They have no headman and 
no caste council, all disputes being settled in the ordinary law courts. 
Heavy marriage expenses have reduced many families to straitened 
circumstances, and day by day the old residents of Chaul, Pen, and 
other places are selling their houses and lands and leaving’ the 
district to live in Bombay, Except those in Government service 
almost none of the old residents remain. 

Of Merchants, Traders, and Shopkeepers, there were five 
classes with a strength of 8206 or 2*27 per cent of the Hindu 
population. Of these 22 (males 10, females 12) were Bhansalis; 18 
(males 11, and females 7) Bhatiyas ; 5 (males 8, females 2) Joharis; 10 
(males 5, females 5) Komtis; and 8151 (males 4711, females 3440) 
Vanis. Biiaxsalis are returned as numbering twenty-two and as 
found in Alibag only. They are fair and tall, and wear the top-knot 
and moustache. Their home tongue is Marathi. They are clean, 
thrifty, and hardworking, and earn their living as petty shopkeepers 
and husbandmen. They live in substantial one or two storied 
houses, and own cattle and keep servants. Their staple food is 
rice, pulse, vegetables, butter and sugar, and in private they eat flesh 
and drink liquor. The men wear the waistcloth, coat and turban, 
and the women the Maratha robe and bodice. They marry their 
daughters after twelve and burn their dead. They worship all 
Hindu gods and goddesses, and their priests are Gujarat Brahmans, 
Their chief holiday is which falls on the seventh of 

67m&m?z(August“September), when they eat food cooked the previous 
evening. They send their boys to school and are fairly off. Bhatiyas 
are found in small numbers in Alibag, Mah4d, and Pen. They are 
said to have come about a hundred years ago as traders from Mandvi 
in Cutch. They are well off. They speak Gujarati at home and 
Marathi out-of-doors. As a rule they are hardworking, and trade in 
gi’ain and cotton. Their usual food is rice, pulse and butter in the 
morning, and rice bread in the evening. Pish and meat are forbidden 
them. Except their special double-horned turban, the men^s dress 
does not differ from that of high class Marathas. Their women dress 
like Gujarati women. Their chief gods are Mahadov and Gopalkrislma, 
They go to their native country on manuage occasions. They are 
a steady people. Johauis come from Poona and pass through the 
streets of Kolaba towns and big villages, hawking brass pots and 
vessels, which they carry in baskets and 6:^change chiefly for old 
clothes and sometimes for money. They, speak a rough Marathi, 
but their home tongue is Hindustani, In food, dress, and appearance. 
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tliGy looisi lil-cG cls/SS MciratlidiS, TliGy "worsliip Sliiv ciiid n.TO 
fairly off, saving money and sending tlieir boys to scliool. Tliey 
are unscrupulous and successful bargainers, often getting valuable 
embroidered clotbes wortli twice tbe brassware they give in 
excbano'e. Komtis are returned as numbering ten souls and as 
found in Pen only. They are a dark thin people and their young 
women are good-looking. They live like Brahmans and wear the 
sacred thread. They teg and also sell basil plant beads, sacred 
threads, and go^icliQ/i'idoA'h pills. As a class they are well-to-do. 

VAHisare of four divisions, Grujai'at, Marw&,Lingaya.t,and Maratha. 
G-ujarat Vanis, of five subdivisions, Kapol, Shriinali, Ehadait, 
Sorathiya and Desaval, are found in small numbers over the whole 
district and are well-to-do. Kapol Vauis are found mostly in 
Alibiig, and there are about ten of them in Pen. They are divided 
into Delvadias and Ghogtlris, the Delvadias neither giving daughters 
to nor taking wives from the Ghogaris.. They are permanent settlers. 
They are said to have come about a hundred and fifty years ago as 
traders. Their home speech is Gujarati, but out-of-doors "^they 
speak Marathi. They are moneylenders and live in substantial 
houses. They eat twice a day rice, rice bread, pulse, and butter. 
The men dress like ordinary Mardtha Brahmans, and the women 
like Gujarat Vjlni women. They are Vaishnavs and their social 
disputes are settled by a hereditary Nagarshet. ^ They are well-to-do. 
ShrimAli Vahis are divided into Jains and Vaishnavs. They came 
about two hundred years ago from Gujarat as traders, and as a 
class are well off. They generally speak Mard,thi out-of-doors and 
Gujarati at home. They live in good houses and are vegetarians, 
eating rice, pulse, and rice bread. The men usually dress like upper 
class Marathfis, and the women like Gujarat Vani women. They 
are untidy in their dress, but generally have a store of rich clothes. 
They still go to Gujarat on marriage occasions. Khadaits, 
SoRATHiYAS and DesayIls, who are said to have come into the 
district about a hundred years ago, are Vaishnavs by religion and 
settled permanently, thougli they occasionally go to Gujarat on 
marriage occasions. In manners, customs, dress and habits, they do 
not differ from Kapol V&is. 

Marwas Vanis are of three main divisions, Porvads, Osvdls, and 
Meshris. They are found in most large villages. They are well-to- 
do, many of them rich, all the money having been made since they 
came to the district. They were formerly complete strangers, goin^ 
to Marwar as soon as they made money enough to marry and *often 
returning to Marwar to spend their old age. Of late, thouo'h most 
keep some connection with Mdrw^ir, they are practically settled in 
Kolaba and have become more anxious to gain full or part proprietary 
rights ill land. Meshbis are not settled in the district. They 
come as traders and do not bring their families. They are o'enerally 
moneylenders and shopkeepers.. Their home tongue is Marwari 
but out-of-doors they speak incorrect Marathi, Their dress is like 
that of an ordinary M^lrwari V^^m. They- riih sandal on their brow 
and wear a necklace of basilplant beads. They eat rice mdso 
and butter. They are Vaishnavs in religion and are wkl-to4o. 
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Most of tlio Liistgayat VIhis came from aboTe tie Saliyadris as 
traders about twenty-five years ago. V ery few are permanent settlers> 
most of tliem living witli tbeir families in Mred bouses, Tbeir state 
is middling. They speak Deccan Maratlii, and botb men and women 
dress like iiigb class Maratbds. Tbeir character is good. Some of 
them are priests and others are busbandmenj but most are village 
grocers. The men work in their shops and a few, who can writCj 
serve as shopmen during the day and in the evening write the day^s 
accounts. The women look after the bouse> and when old sometimes 
help the men in the shop. Their staple food is rice_, pulse^ and bill 
grains of which they make bread. They are forbidden fish or flesh. 
They generally wear Deccan hand -woven cloth because of its strength. 
Both men and women wear a Z&t; hanging in a case from their 
necks. They are generally dark and strong, and the women well 
made. Their houses have mud walls and thatched roofs, very 
few are tiled. They worship Samb or Shiv and the bull, nancU^ 
or Shiv^s carrier. They generally marry with other Konkan 
Lingdyats, very few get wives from the Deccan, They have no social 
relations with other Kolaba Vanis. Their priests are Jangams, 
Lingayats are found throughout the district, especially in Eoha. 
The head-quarters and chief monastery of the sect is at Karbudra 
in the Karndtik. There are four leading divisions of Lingayats, 
Jangams, Panchams, Shinvants, and Tinvants. Among these 
the Jangams rank highest. Excepting Tinvants, these divisions 
eat together and intermarry. The Lingayats perform the same sixth 
and the twelfth day ceremonies after the birth of a child, as are 
usually performed by upper class Koldba Hindus. Childi’en, both 
boys and girls, when they reach the age of seven, are invested with 
a Ungy which is worn either hanging from the neck or tied to the 
right forearm. After investiture they are always required to wear 
their lings especially at meals. Their marriage differs from a 
Br^hmanic marriage in having no cloth drawn between the bride 
and bridegroom at the time of the ceremony. All their ceremonies 
take place on Mondays, which they hold specially sacred and well- 
omened, With them death is a subject for rejoicing, as the dead 
Lingayat goes straight to Shiv^s heaven. When a death takes place, 
they call their relations in and hold a feast. The body is worshipped 
seated on a shrine-like bier and buried sitting, still wearing the ling^ 
There is no mourning, and no shaving of the men’s moustaches or 
of the widow’s head. Social disputes are settled at a meeting of the 
males of the caste. They send their boys to school whenever they 
can. They are an increasing and well-to-do class. 

Maratha Vaxis, probably the oldest class of traders in the 
district, are returned as found over the whole of Kolaba. They are of 
three subdivisions, Kudali from Kuddl in Sdyantvddi, Sangameshvari 
from Sangameshvar in Ratn^giri, and Patane.^ According to 
the local story, their forefathers came from the Deccan dmfing the 
great Durgadevi famine (1396-1408). They settled in Goa and 
V^di, and remained there till about the middle of the seventeenth 


^ The P4tane Y4nis are said to take their name from Pitan ia Satto. 
B 653-7 
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centiiry^wlieB, on accomit of ill usage^ tlieyfled to Kanara, Belgaiim^ 
Eatiicigiri, Kolaba, and Tliana. The three subdivisions do not marry 
or eat together. Among them the Knd£is claim superiority wearing 
the sacred thread and forbidding widow marriage* The men are tali 
strong and dark, with long rather gaunt faces, the nose straight, 
the lips thin, and the cheeks sunken. ’The women, who are fairer 
and better looking than the men, are fond of wearing flowers in 
their hair. Their widows are much given to prayer and worship, 
listening to sacred hooks and telling their beads. Their home 
speech is Marathi somewhat mixed with Konkani, Except a few 
who are husbandmen, they are' small traders and shopkeepers, 
wanting in enterprise and unwilling to give up. the trade followed 
by their fathers, even though it has ceased to pay. They own 
oue-storied mud-built houses covered with tiles. In front of the 
house is au open shed, dngne^ in which is the shop. Their stock in 
trade is laid ont on the veranda, or ota. Inside is the central 
hall, wtajgJia/r, with idols set in niches in the wall. On one side of 
the central hall is the cook-room. Next to it is a room where the 
women do all the, house work, and grind and pound grain. On 
one side of it is the bathing place. Behind the house, is an open 
yard with a basil plant on a pillar, and, behind this, the stable, with, 
cows, buifaloes, bullocks, and in a few houses a horse or a pony. A 
I'elation of the family generally serves as an apprentice and minds 
the shop. Besides the ordinary grains and vegetables, they eat fish 
and mutton and drink liquor. Their caste dinners consist of small 
fried cakes, and pea soup costing from4|d, to Qd, (3-4 a^.) a 
head. On holidays a variety of dishes are pi^epared at a cost of 
from dd, to 1,9. M, (6-10 as.) a head. In-doors the men wear a small 
waistcloth, ^mnclia, and, on going ont, roll a cloth-scarf round the 
head, draw a waistcloth over the shoulders, and put on shoes. At 
marriages and other ceremonies they w'ear the middle-sized flat-, 
rimmed Maratha Brahman turban and a coat. They generally keep 
in store two or three pairs of waistcloths worth altogether from 16.9, 
to £1 (Es. 8-Es. 10), and one or two coats worth from L§. to 2.9. 
{as. 8 -Re. 1) each. The women wear the full Maratha robe and short- 
sleeved bodice worth from Qs. to 7$. (Rs. 3-Rs. 8^) wdiich covers 
the back and bosom. They havein store a robe, valued at from 129. 
to £1 (Es. 6-Rs, 10), and a bodice worth from Is. to I9. 6d. (8-12 as.). 
The men spend their time in their shops, and the women in cleaning 
the house, bathing, making ready the articles of worship, worshipping 
the basil plant, and cooking. In the afternoon they clean, grind and 
pound rice, and later on, prepare the evening meal. The poor among 
them work iu the fields. They are Smarts and worship the ordinary 
Hindu gods. Their places of pilgrimage are Benares, Rameshvar, 
N^sik/iVimbak, Gokarn, Mah4baleshvar, and Pandliarpur. Their 
priests are Konkanasth Brdhmans whom they style gurus and greatly 
^yeronce. They have the same fasts and feasts as other Brahmanic 
Hindus, In former times social disputes were settled by some 
dderly and, wealthy man, hut within the last five years, one 
E4mchandra Vithal Kdiiiekar has, with the consent of the caste, 
appointed councils or caste committees which settle disputes'. Persons 
^ put out of caste are not allowed to have the services of washermen 
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barbers^ or priests, and none of tbe castemen are allowed to dine 
with tliern. There seeni to be no signs of any decline in caste 
authority. Of late years there has been no change in condition. 
They make enough to keep themselves and their families. But 
they do not take to new callings and never increase their trade, even 
if they have the means. They never engage in large transactions, 
and their whole stock ranges in value from £20 to £40 
(Rs. 200 -Rs. 400). They send their boys to school, and when they 
are able to read, write, and keep Marathi accounts, they apprentice 
them to shopkeepers. Except four or five in Grovernment service, all 
are shopkeepers. 

Of Husbandmeil there were three classes with a strength of 
218,522 (males 109,074, females 109,448) or 60*48 per cent of the 
Hindu population. Of these 44,191 (males 22,120, females 22,071) 
wereAgris; 159,336 (males 79,849, females 79,987) Kunbis; and 
14,995 (males 7605, females 7390) Malis. Aguis, literally gardeners, 
chiefly found along creek banks in AJibag and Pen, are divided into 
Mith%ris, salt makers and tillers of salt rice land, and Dholagris, 
called so from beating the drum, dhol. The Dholagris eat from the 
Mith%ris, but they do not intermarry. Among Mithd>gris the 
commonest surnames are Mhatre,^ Thakur, and More,^ and among 
DhoMgris, Thakur, Mhatre, Kotvdl, and Patil. Their small size 
and dark colour, their love of liquor, and their belief in devB or 
un-Bi4hman gods are almost marked enough to make them rank as 
a local or early tribe. According to one of their stories they are the 
musicians of Ravan, the demon king of South India, who, in reward 
for good service, were settled by him in the Konkan. The late, or 
Aryan element, which they claim and which appears in some of 
their surnames, was, according to their story, introduced into the 
Konkan from Paithau in the Deccan, when the Deccan was 
conquered by the Mnsalmans at the close of the thirteenth century. 
The men are dark and stout, with lively eyes, somewhat flat noses, 
round face, and black hair. They wear the top-knot and moustache 
but no beard. They do not shave the head oftener than once a 
fortnight, and sometimes once a month. The women, though 
somewhat fairer, are like the men short, stout, and round faced. 
They speak incorrect Marathi, using several peculiar words and 
phrases. The establishment of schools, their contact with Brahmans 
and other coxTcct speaking people, and their reading of sacred books, 
pothisy have of late improved the Agris^ Marathi Those who can 
read are held in much respect, and the cheapness of printed books 
fosters a taste for reading. They are active, intelligent, honest, 
hospitable, and cheerful workers, but dirty and much given to 
drinking and smoking. Some are makers of salt and a few are sailors, 
but most grow salt-land rice. No class of husbandmen in Kolaba 
have greater or even equal skill in salt-land tillage. Besides house 
work the women are always ready to help their husbands in the field. 
They do not move from their own villages in search of work. Their 
houses are generally thatched, with walls of mud or unbaked brick, 
and surrounded by a wattle fence. They have a cooking room and 
a central room, one side of which is set apart for cattle, and the 
other kept as a sitting room. They own cows, buffaloes and oxen^ 
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I)at seldom have any servants. CM late several of them have taken 
to build better houses with tiled roofs and walls of baked brick. 
Their cooking vessels are generally of earth, and their water-pots of 
copper or brass. 

They eat fisli^ and, when they have the opportunity, goats, sheep, 
wild hog, hare, deer, domestic fowls, and the iguana or ghorpaS. 
They drink liquor, chiefly fermented palm-juice, the men often to 
excess, even the poorest spending from dd, to 6d. (2-4 as.) on liquor 
in two or three days. The women also, drink but not in the presence 
of the men. The liquor is chiefly country spirits distilled either from 
mahiula flowers or from cocoa or brab-palm juice. The recent 
increase in excise duties is said to have lessened the^ amount of 
drunkenness, but to have ^encouraged the use of European 
spirits which some of the Agris strengthen by adding ^ coarse 
Eau-de-Cologne. In the morning they eat rice and ndchii bread, 
and, at noon and night, rice and fish curry. The holiday fare used 
to be rice-flour balls, but of late they have begun to use cakes and 
balls of wheat flour, butter, and sugar. On marriage feasts each 
guest is given a couple of pulse cakes. They generally eat from one 
large earthen platter round which the whole party sit. In some 
families the men and women eat together ^ in others the women 
eat after the men have done. They are habitual smokers, boys 
often beginning when they are four years old. Among the women, 
smoking is confined to the middle-aged and old. On all occasions, 
whether mournful or merry, drinking is part of the ceremony, and 
bargains or other matters of business are genei^ally sealed by a 
draught of liquor. 

Some of the women wear no bodice, but most of them wear a 
bodice with long sleeves that covers both the back and the bosom. 
They draw the end of the robe over the right shoulder and let it 
hang in front, sometimes tucking it into the waistband. Perhaps 
because they have so much wet and muddy walking, they wind the 
rest of the robe so tightly round the waist and thighs as to leave 
the greater part of the leg bare. Out of door men wear a cloth 
round the head, a waistcloth, and a jacket with two front pockets, 
in one of which they keep tobacco and leaf cigarettes, and in the 
other a flint, a piece of steel, and a mango stone filled with the fibre 
that sun'ounds the seed of the silk-cotton tx^ee. In wet or cold weather 
both men and women dmw a blanket over their heads. No change 
has been lately made in their dress. Most of their clothes are of 
plain cotton. Pew have silk-bordered waistcloth s or robes and 
turbans with gold ends. Their boys go naked until they are five 
years old, after which they wear a loincloth about three inches 
broad and sometimes a small waistcloth, or, if their parents are 
well-to-do, a coat waistcloth and cap. After five, until she is 
mamed, a girl wears round her waist a piece of white or red cloth, 
two or three yards long. The men wear gold earrings and silver 
finger rings, and round the waist a stout twisted silver chain. 
The women gather their hair in a knob at the back of the head, 
and generally wind round it a chain of soapnuts, nWte, and often 
deck their hair most t^^tefuliy with flowex's^ They wear gold eax‘ 
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and nose rings^ and glass beads and silver ehains round the neck* 
They wear silver rings round their arms and wrists^ and bangles of 
green or black glass. Besides these ornaments a newly married girl 
wears a silver waistbelt^ hamar^atta. Some well-to-do women have 
of late taken to wearing gold ornaments in their hair, like high caste 
Hindus. The women and elder children help the men in the fields 
and salt-pans. Several of them send their boys to school, but the 
boys are very early made use of as cattle and crop watchers. 

Among Agris, after the birth of a child, the first ceremony is the 
worship of 8ati on the fifth day. It is performed by women either 
married or widows. The next ceremonies are those connected with 
marriage. Boys are generally married between twelve andtwenty-five, 
and girls between eight and fifteen. When an Agri wishes to get 
his son married, he asks a friend or a relation to go to some family 
who have a daughter likely to make a suitable match. On reaching 
the girbs house, the messenger says why he has come and asks the 
girTs father whether he is willing to give his daughter in marriage. If 
the father agrees, liquor is brought and drunk. A Brahman priest 
is asked whether the stars are propitious ; and, if the reply is favourable, 
preparations begin. The first observance is the dej ceremony when 
the hoy sends the girl ten mans of rice and £4 (Es. 40) in cash.^ 
In the evening of the marriage day the boy, accompanied by men 
and women relations and music, goes on horseback to the girFs 
house. He is received by the girFs father, the priest repeats 
verses and the boy and the girl are married. Betelnut and leaves 
are handed round, and money and uncooked food are distributed 
among Brahmans. In the night a feast is held when rice, pulse, 
one or two vegetables, and pulse cakes are served. Little or 
none of the food is eaten, as the guests^ pass the whole night in 
drinking and often become uproarious.^ Agris allow widow marriage, 
and, if well-to-do, practise polygamy. Some burn and others bury 
the dead j but burial is more common than burning. They do not 
carry the body to the grave, till all near relations within seven or 
eight miles have come. At their funerals the cost of liquor varies 
from 2s. to £1 (Re. 1 -Rs. 10). A death is not considered to cause 
impurity. The guests not only touch the chief mourner and his 
family, but eat with him during the ten days of mourning. On their 
return from the burial the mourners all dine at the deceased^s 
house, and others who go to condole with the mourner during the 
ten days of mourning do not leave it without dining. In religion 
they are nominally Smarts and Bhagvats, but their death and othox' 
customs show that they were once Ling%ats. They worship all Hindu 
gods, particularly Khandoha and Bhairoba, and in their houses have 
gold and silver embossed plates of their gods and goddesses. 


^ This smn varies according to the circumstances of the parties. It is never less 
than £4 (its. 40), hut sometimes rises as high as £20 (Hs. 200). 

2 Liquor is often the heaviest item at an Agri’s marriage. If the guests are not 
satisfied with the qitantity drunk, they try to get the host or one of the guests into 
a scrape. One accuses him of a caste offence, another supports the accusation, anc| 
all declare him guilty and fine him from 2$. to £2 (Ee. 1 20), 
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Their priests are Palshe Brdhmans whom they greatly respect, 
in the time of their monthly sickness women are not considered 
impure, and they call a Lingdyat, priest to perform their de^ath 
ceremonies and observe a special rite, mahehni, on the second ot 
MmJi fi'/iMd/i (Pebrnary-March). In other respects their social and 
religious customs do not differ from tlaose of Kolaba kiiBbib, 

Of late they have become more careful observers of the roles of 
the Brdhmanic religion. Formerly there were no temples in small 
villao'es, but of late several temples have been raised to Maruti and 
Devn They now keep religious books in their houses and read 
them to their wives and children, or go to hear them read aiid 
explained hy Brahmans. They have taken to chant verses in 
their temples, accompanied by music, and perform hhajan mptalau?, 
that is loud public prayers, which last for. seven days, ihey make 
pilo-rimages to Pandharpur, Ndsik, Trimbak, and Benares, and m 
every way stow a marked increase in their attention to religious 
matters. 


Every Agri village has its head or who is generally chosen 
from the oldest., wealthiest^ and most intelligent families. Meetings 
of the Agris of one village are called jama and^ when the^ people 
of several villages come together, the assembly ^ is called Edsjd-got 
or Gemga-got For the larger meetings invitations are sent in the 
mmeoi the 'pdtil or of some other respectable person^ and the guests 
are told where the meeting is to be held and the reason for 
holding it. Wlfen all have come^ earthen jars full of liquor are placed 
in the middle of the company. One among them fills a small 
conch-like shelh with liquor^ and presents it to the pdfM or other 
leading guest, and then to the rest. When all have had a draught 
the discussion begins, and while the discussion lasts liquor is handed 
round from time to time. After each draught, some mouthfuls of 
parched gram or peas are eaten. In this way as much as £2 (Es. 20) 
worth of liquor is drunk. The accused, if found guilty, is generally 
fined from 2s. to £10 (Ee. 1 - Es. 100). If he refuses to pay, he is 
put out of caste. The authority of caste has in no way declined. 
The Agris are a prosperous, class. They have begun to take 
Government wood and ferry contracts. Several of them send their 
boys to school, and during the last ten or fifteen years they have 
risen steadily. 

Kijnbis are found over the whole district. They are considered 
pure Shudras sprung from the feet of Brahma. They are dark 
and slightly made and speak Mar4thi. Most of them are husbandmen, 
and, as a class, are hardworking, orderly, contented, hospitable, and 
well-behaved. Their women are good managers and their houses 
are clean. Besides as husbandmen some serve as labourers, and 
others as household servants^ messengers, and soldiers. Their 


^ ^ The point of the shell is tipped with brass. The drinker stretches himself back* 
till his head is nearly parallel with the ground and generally leans his neck on a 
bamboo rail. The liquor-server withdraws his thumb from the point of the shell 
and lets the liquor pour into the drinker’s mouth, till the shell is empty or till the 
drinker shakes Ms head, as aeigtt that he has had enough. 
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■women work in the fields or as labourers. They lire in thatched 
square houses and own cattle. They eat rice^ nichii, vari, pulse, 
fish, mutton, and fowls, and drink country liquor. In-doors the 
men wear a loincloth, and the women a robe and bodice. Out of 
doors the women’s dress is the same as in-doors,, but the men wear 
a waistcloth and blanket, and on great occasions a turban. They 
rise at fiye or sis in the morning and go to bed at nine or ten at 
night. They breakfast at or before , seven in the morning, dine at 
twelve, and sup at eight or nine at night. In the rainy season they 
sow the rice in beds and afterwards plant out the seedlino-s in 
ready ploughed fields. While the plants are growing the°chief 
field work is weeding. In the fair season, after harvest and the 
thrashing a,re over, they gather brushwood to burn on them fields, 
mend the rice dams, get their tools ready, fence and thatch their 
houses, and store fuel. 

Among Kolaba Kunbis, when a child is born, the midwife 
beats a metal plate, tat, and the father runs to the nearest Brahman 
astrologer who tells him what name to give his child. Mean- 
while the midwife cuts the navel cord, and rubs both the child 
and the mother with turmeric and oil, bathes them in water that 
has been boiled and allowed to cool, and swathes the child in cloth 
bandages. A piece of cloth soaked in milk is put into the child’s 
mouth, and it is laid beside its mother on the cot under which an iron 
poker or billhook is laid to keep off evil spirits. The mother is 
fed on fine rice, butter, pepper, chicken soup, and warm water, but 
no salt. Elderly women drop in to ask how she is. If the child is 
a boy, they congratulate the mother j if it is a girl, they say the first 
daughter is bread and butter, ^aliili heti tup roti. If the child’s 
aunf is present at the time of the delivery, she cowduno-s the 
threshold of the room, places a packet of betelnut and leaves near 
it, and says, looking towards the child, ‘ This child is to be my son’s 
wife.’ In the evening the mother is again bathed, nim Juice is 
given her to drink, and, as in the morning, she is fed with rice, butter, 
pepper, and hot water. A lamp is kept burning during the night, and 
next morning, after rubbing them with turmeric and oil, both mother 
and child are bathed, the mother fumigated with carraway or HI 
seed and the child given a dose of castor oil. Then, after taking 
■ some nim juice, the mother has a .meal of rice, butter, pepper, and 
some hot water to drink. At noon women neighbours and relations 
begin to drop in. As each woman comes she touches the soles of 
her feet, as if picking some dust off them, waves it round the 
child, and blows the dust partly into the air and partly on the 
ground. Then cracking the finger joints of both her hands, she 
takes her seat, and is given tui-meric and red powder. On the third 
and the fourth days, nothing particular is done except that the 
mother is bathed in hot water. On the morning of the fifth day, a 
cocoanut, five pieces of cocoa kernel, five dry dates, five grains of 
pepper, dry ginger, poppy, cardamoms, cloves, nutmeg, betelnut and 
leaves, catechu, scented and red powder; 'tooth powder, a coloured 
cord with a small paa-oel of red and sceiited powder, frankincense, 
and a small copper or brass image of Satvdi are brought. Dishes of 
mutton and rice-flour balls are cooked, and relatives and friends are 
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asked to a feast. The women gaests bring with them on a 
plate, about half a pound of nce,betelnut and leaves, and sometimes 
a cocoanut, and, placing the plate before the beiore 

her Then the child's grandmother, or some other elderly woman, 
places a grind-stone in the lying-in room, and, on the pmd-stone, 
lets a rice-flour image two or three inches long in form like a woman. 
Then she sprinkles red powder on the image, burns frankincense, 
offers fruit and cooked food, and, wrapping the child in a cloth, lays 
it before the goddess and prays her to accept the offerings, _ be kind 
to the child, and overlook any shortcoming in the worship. . Ihe 
mother then comes forward, bows before the image, and eats ot all 
the dishes. The other women bow before the goddess, and, after 
eating, return to their homes. 

When the women have gone, the men begin to drop in, and as they 
come, are seated on blankets and dinner is served, ^ftei dinner a 
pipe of tobacco is handed round, first to the pdtil, then to the elders, 
and last of all to the rest, except to the young boys who hpe to go 
out if they want to smoke. Singing, smoking, and drinking go on 
till nest morning when all go to their homes. Nest day the 
mother and child are rubbed with cocoanut oil and _ bathed in 
warm water, and she goes back to her special dish ^ of rice, butter, 
pepper, and hot water. Then five unmarried girls are rubbed 
with red powder and -turmeric, and their laps filled with wet gram, 
a piece of cocoanut, betelnnt and leaves, and small balls of powdered 
ginger mixed with molasses. After tie mother has prostrated 
herself five times before the girls, dinner is given to one or two 
women neighbours. 

On the morning of the eighth day the mother and boy are 
bathed, and, after, eating her usual special food, she is given betel- 
leaves and nuts to chew, and a dish of live coals is placed under her 
cot. Cocoa-kernel and dates are pounded together and mixed with 
molasses, and a little is given to the mother and the rest distributed 
among the neighhours. On the ninth day the mother is bathed with 
hot water. On the tenth day two or three women come and wash 
all the clothes and bedding, and in return are given breakfast. All 
the house walls and floors are fresh plastered with cowdimg, and 
the five women are sprinkled with cow’s urine. Then with the house- 
people they feast on bread, white onions, chatni, chillies, and a dish of 
shepu, Pimpinella anisum. 

On the eleventh day preparations are made for the twelfth-day 
ceremony. Articles are laid in and the Bi-ahman priest and guests 
are invited. On the morning of the twelfth day the women of the 
house bathe the mother, and again purify the walls and floor of the 
house with a plaster of cowdung. They then make some cakes 
and cook dishes of rice, vegetables, and pulse A goat is killed and 
its blood is gathered in a metal plate and mixed with spices and 
boiling water. This dish is called raMi. The bones and flesh are 
cooked in two separate pots, and the hdling or liver, in the third. A 
girl goes to tell the neighbours that the feast is ready, and when a 
few women have come, the mother goes along with them to a spot 
outside the village and makes offerings to Satvfii. On their return 
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a bangie-s'eller puts green bangles round the motber^s and black 
bangles round tbe midwife^s wrists. Men guests bave by tbis time 
begun to drop iu) and> as tbey come, are seated on blankets spread 
on the veranda. Tbe Brahman priest next' arrives with bis almanac^ 
and be too takes bis seat on tbe veranda. Tbe women of tbe bouse 
tell tbe Brahman tbe day and hour at which tbe child was born^ 
and he, spreading his almanac before him and counting his fingers, 
gives the child a name and tells his fortune. The child is dressed 
in a new frock and cap^ soot is rubbed on bis cheeks and eyelids, 
and be is set on bis motber^s lap> wbo sits on a low wooden stool, 
facing tbe east. Tbe priest is given about a pound of rice 
and split pulse, a little molasses, and betelnut and leaves. Tben^, 
from tbe roof of tbe sitting room-, a bamboo cradle is hung 
and worshipped, turmeric and red powder are thrown over it^ 
cooked food is offered, and a blanket spread in it, with some 
wet gram and betelnnt and leaves in tbe corners, and a string 
tied in tbe middle. Then tbe mother sits near tbe cradle, and each 
of tbe women neighbours gives her red powder and turmeric, and 
generally presents tbe child with a frock, a cap, and a cocoanub 
Then tbe child is dressed and put into tbe c^*adle, and as tbe women 
rock tbe cradle, tbey sing songs. Tbe mother, lifting tbe child and 
turning it thrice round tbe cradle, says ^ Take Harpal and give 
Gopal,.take Govind and give Krishna, take Mabadev and give 
E4,m, and take Bharat and give Sbatrugbna,^ Tbe child is then 
laid in tbe cradle, and one of tbe women puts her mouth close to 
tbe cbild^s ear and says, ^ Take a handful of cooked pulse and 
come and amuse our Somaji Then tbe motber^s lap is filled 

with cocoanut, rice, glass beads, turmeric, pieces of cocoa-kernel 
and betelnut, and she is taken to bow to tbe family gods. A 
piece of thread is tied round the cHld^s loins, and the guests are 
feasted. After tbey have done, tbey are given betelnut and leaves, 
wet pulse, and rice cakes. When tbe guests begin to leave, an 
old man and woman seat themselves in tbe doorway and refuse to 
let tbe women pass, till tbey mention their husband’s name.^ 
After some coquetting tbe boldest of tbe women repeats a couplet 
in which her husband’s name occurs, when tbe rest, one by one, 
follow her lead^ 

On tbe thirteenth day tbe young mother begins to go about tbe 
bouse, washing, cooking, and cleaning. Except on the new moon 
and on tbe fi.ftb day after the new moon, tbe child is bathed every 
other day as usual, care being taken that none of tbe coal is 
removed while tbe water is being heated, as tbis is believed to give 
tbe child itch. When two months old, to guard against liver disease, 
tbe mother gives tbe child tooth-powder mixed with cow’s milk and 
liquor, draws a circle round its navel with black nut, and sprinkles 
ashes over it, while a sorcerer mutters a charm. To increase her 
supply of milk, tbe mother is given rice, butter, and split peas. 
When the child is three months old, to help it to hold up its head, 


The Marathi runs, ^Muth muth ghugrya ghya^ 

® A Hindu wife never mentions her husband’s name. 
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the mother eats a cooked goat's head, and round the child's neck 
is hung a black thread with two black Tints, h ajar bat and an 
image of the goddess Satyai. To ward off the evil eje a black 
thread is tied round the child's waist, and copper rings are put on . 
its feet, and the eyelids of both the child and the mother are 
touched with soot. In the same month the mother and child, 
accompanied by female relations, go to visit the shrine of the 
goddess Satvai, when betelnut and leaves, turmeric, tooth-powder, 
soot, rice, dry cocoa-kernel and frankincense, and sometimes 
a goat, two cocoanuts, a robe and bodice are offered to the 
goddess and the goat is killed before her. Except the head and 
legs, Mmrmundi, which are placed behind the goddess, the body 
of the goat is taken away, cooked, presented to the goddess and 
e*aten. The ministrant or piijdri tells the goddess the reason of the 
offering, and, taking a pinch of ashes, rubs them over the brow 
of the child and its mother. After feasting on the flesh of the goat 
and other dishes, they buy back the goat's head and legs from the 
ministrant at from to 6ci. (1-4 a^.) and go home. All the 
religious parts of this ceremony ai'C performed hy the temple 
priest, generally a Maratha or a Gurav by caste. The services of a 
Brahman are not required. 

On reaching home the mother and child stand at the hoase-doox% 
and a woman, coming from the house, waves a piece of bread and 
some xvater round them, and pours water over the mother's feet. 
When the child is four or five months old, it is bathed outside of the 
house, and when it is about a year old and begins to walk, its head 
is shaved, except a tuft on the crown, and the hair offered to the 
goddess Satvcli. The barber gets a present of a handkerchief and 
sometimes a cap or a pair of scissors, and the mother gives a feast to 
a party of married women. Six months later, when the child begins 
to eat, the mother passes an old live fish three or four times round 
the child's face to stop the flow of saliva. When four years old the 
child begins to run about the streets and lanes, spins tops, and plays 
at marbles, bat and ball, and hide and seek. After about seven the 
child begins to be of use to his parents, taking the cattle to graze 
and bringing them home in the evening. When ten years old he is 
branded on the hand as a cowherd. A few pellets of hare's dung 
are brought from a hill, pounded and set in four or five places about 
the hoy's left wrist and burnt. The older men hold the child so as 
to keep him quiet, and when he can no longer hear the pain, the 
burning pellets are knocked off and the skin rubbed. 

^ At sixteen the pai'onts of the boy, if well-to-do, think of marrying 
him, or, as they say, ^ Tying a clog round his neck.' The girl chosen 
for his wife is usually from eight to twelve years old. Among 
Kunbis it is not necessary that a girl should be married before she 
reaches womanhood, and among men though, if well-to-do, they may 
be married afe sixteen, it often happens that in large or poor families 
the younger sons remain untnairied till well on in life. Some keep 
Kunhi, Marathi, Akarmashi ;or Sinde mistresses, and, after the 
people have been told, the child is admitted into caste. It is not 
uncommon for old men of forty or fifty and upwards to marry 
children of eight or ten. Before a marriage can be fixed, the parties 
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Birist ascertain that the boj and girl are not of the same clan^ or huL 
Tiiey may bear the same surname^, bat the crest, or devak, must be 
different. After talking the matter over v^ith his wife and fixing 
on some girl, the boy^s father goes to a Brdhman and asks him when 
lie should set out to make his offer to the girhs parents. The 
Brahman generally names tlie next day as the lucky time, and the 
boy^s father, taking some bread and vegetables in a piece of cloth, 
starts with a lelation or two to the girFs house. When they reach 
the house he makes over the bundle to the women of the house. The 
guests are seated and asked to smoke a pipe of tobacco. In the 
evening when the men come home they talk the matter over, and, 
after some pressure, the girFs father agrees to give his daughter, and, 
as a sign of agreement, the two fathers sup from the same plate. 
Next morning the boy^s father goes to the Brahman and tells him 
the boy^s and girFs names, and fixes the next day for the sweet-rice 
feast, gulbhdt He sends word to the girFs father and goes' to his 
own house. Immediately after the girFs father invites the boy^s father 
to a feast at his house. At the same time they settle what presents 
each is to make to the other^s child ; that the boy’s father should 
not bring more than five or six men to dine with him daring marriage 
dinners ; that the girFs father should be paid fifteen rupees as dowry, 
dejj^ month before the marriage day; and, lastly, that some of 
the women of his family should be present when the wedding clothes 
are bought. 

Next day some of the relations, taking earrings, a robe and bodice, 
a piece of cocoa-kernel, dates, and betelnut and leaves, go to the girFs 
house and present them to the girl, placing the betelnut and leaves 
before the household gods. When the guests are seated, one of them 
asks the girFs father why the dinner is given. To this one of the 
leading guests, perhaps the answers that the dinner is given 

because the host has given his daughter to So and So^s son. Then, 
after the girFs father has been asked and answered that what the 
fdtil says is true, the boy^s father is asked what ornaments ho has 
agreed to give and he names them. When these and other points 
are thus openly settled they feast. Before leaving, the boy’s father 
asks the girFs father to dine the next day at his house* When the 
girFs father and his relations arrive, the boy, dressed in his best, is 
presented to them. His grandmother is given a bodice, and betelnut 
and leaves are set before the household gods. Dinner is served and 
the marriage presents are named. When dinner is over the guests 
leave. From this time marriage preparations are pressed on. The 
boy^s father pays the dowry in presence of two or three witnesses, and 
the next day both men and women go to the market to buy clothes. 
When the priest fixes a lucky evening for the wedding, word is sent 
to the girl^s parents ; and the boy^s father sends invitations to 
3!^lations and friends and eastefellows ; neighbours are asked to help 
in making a booth. Except that an altar is built at the girFs house, 
the preparations at both the houses are the same. Musicians are 
called, and early in the morning of the weddings day, at the girFs 
house, the household hand-mill is cleaned tod turmeric ground and 
made into fine powder. A piece of cloth is dipped in the turmerio 
and a few grains of rice, betelnut, and a turmerio root are put 'in the ^ 
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elotli ana tied to tlie neck of the miih Tiien a low wooden stool is 
set in the doorway, and round it five metal water-pots are arranged, 
and thread wound round them five times. A betelnut and a few grains 
of rice are placed in the girPs hands, and a metal water-pot filled 
with cold water is placed in the bridesmaid^'s hands, and the two go 
round the pots five times. The bridesmaid, or kamvli, who walks 
behind the girl, pours a little water on a low wooden stool, and the 
girl, five times over, drops a few grains of nice on the “water, and 
setting first her right foot and then her left on the stool, sits on it. 
Her head is then rubbed with oil and she is bathed. While this goes 
on the girl bathes a number of little children who stand in front of 
her, and the musicians play from time to time. When all the childi'en 
have been bathed, the girl's mother comes forward, and sitting close 
to her daughter, is bathed. She is then presented with a robe and 
bodice, her arms are rubbed with turmeric, red powder is applied 
to her brow and a cocoanut and some rice are placed in her lap. 
The girl is dressed in a robe and green bodice, and her clothes 
are stained with turmeric, her brow daubed with red powder and 
rice, her cheeks and the spot between the eyebrows marked with 
soot, and her lap filled with a cocdanut, five dry cocoa-kernels, five 
betelnuts, five turmeric roots, and some grains of wheat. After this 
a chaplet either of flowers or tinsel is tied round her brow and her 
head is covered with a blanket. Without letting the thread that 
encircles them touch the girl, four women stand with the water- 
pots in their hands and a fifth loosens one end of the thread .and 
ties it to a post on one side of the doorway. 

By this time, at the boy’s house, the priest has come and the. 
worship of a winnowing fan and Ganesh is performed, and the priest 
leaves with a present. A near relation of the boy, taking some 
tiirmeria and accompanied by music, goes to the girl's house, and, 
making over the turmeric to the people of the house, returns. Then 
theboy is seated on a low wooden stool like thegirl, bathed and dressed. 
. His brow is daubed with red powder and over it a few grains of rice are 
stuck. A tinsel chaplet is tied to his brow. The guests are now feasted 
and the boy is seated on a horse or in bullock cart, or on a man's 
shoulder, or he walks accompanied by men and women relations and 
friends with music to the boy's village temple, and from the temple, 
with about twice as many friends as he had promised to bring, goes to 
the boundary of the girl's village On reaching the boundary a lemon 
is waved round the boy’s head and thrown away. One of the company, 
going to the girl's house, tells her father that the boy is come. Then 
the girPs near relations go to meet him, and the girl's brother and 
uncles refuse to let him pass the boundary. After a while they 
give in, betelnut and leaves are handed round, they embrace, and the 
boy and his party enter the village. They first go to the village 
temple and then, after bowing before the god, the bridegroom is 
led to the door of the girl's marriage hall. Here he is bathed and 
dressed in new clothes and seated near the outer wall of the house. 
The girl, who is richly diressed, has her lap filled with a handful of 
wheat and a cocoanut, and is seated on the boy's left. They are then 
made to stand facing each other, and a cloth is held between them, 
fe^hind the girl stands hear sx^er with a lighted lamp, in her hand^ 
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and beliind tlxe Boy Ms Brotlier witli a lemon stuck on tlie point of 
a dagger. Tire Braliman repeats verses, mangaldshiahs^ the guests 
throw rice over the couple, and, at the end of the verses, tlio 
Brihnian claps his hands, the musicians play, and the marriage is 
over. The priest is presented with a coeoanut, rice, and money, 
and retires. The boy and the girl are seated on the altar close to 
each other, the girl to the boy^s left. The guests are feasted and 
they either stay over the night or go home* On the fourth day the 
procession goes back to the boy^s house. 

Eunbis allow their widows to marry. Polygamy is allowed and 
practised by those who have no family by the first "wife, who have 
only daughters, or who need servants for field work. Most 
Kunbis have two wives, and from twenty to twenty-five per cent 
have more than two* 

When she comes of age, a girl is seated in a room by herself for 
three days. On the fourth day she is bathed and word is sent to 
her parents, and in her lap are laid some grains of wheat and a 
beteliiut. Relations are feasted and in the evening the girl is 
sent to sleep in a room by herself, and one of the boy\s female 
relations shuts him into his wife^s room. 

When a Kunbi is on the point of death his son lays his father^s 
head on his right knee, and drops water into his mouth, and, 
when he breathes his last, the women of the house weep. A small 
pi^ce of gold is laid in the mouth, and, after an hour or two, friends 
and neighbours come. One of them goes to buy an earthen pot, 
cloth and bamboos, and if the deceased belongs to a family of 
Kunbis who burn their dead,^ the village Mhdr accompanies the 
funeral party to the burning ground. A neighbour cooks a handful 
of rice which one of the mourners carries with him to the burning 
ground. The corpse is brought out of the house and laid on the 
house steps with its feet towards the roadside. It is rubbed with 
turmeric and warm water is poured over it. It is then laid on 
the bier and covered from head to foot with a sheet. On the sheet 
is spxdnkled red and scented powder and sweet basil leaves, and 
the chief mourner is given a piece of cloth to tie across his shoulder 
and chest. Then,' holding an earthen jar with some live coal in his 
right hand, the chief mourner starts, and four near relations, lifting 
the bier, follow ; when near the burning ground the foremost bearer 
touches a stone with the toe of his right foot and orders the mourners 
behind to pick it up as ilm jwMiada or stone of life. This stone is 
considered the type of the dead man and is handed over to the 
chief mourner. At the same time the corpse-bearers change places, 
those in front coming behind and those behind going in front. 
On reaching the pool near the burning ground, the body is lowered 
and the pile made ready, any ornament that there is on the dead 
man's body being placed on the pile. The chief mourner bathes 
and brings a potful of water into which he drops some coeoanut 
milk. The deceased's sister's son puts a few drops of the water 
into the dead man's mouth, then the other, mourners drop in .a' 


^ Among Kmbis the rich burn and the poor bury*. 
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the pile and heats his mouth with the open palm of his right hand. 

Ho next takes the water-pot, and, boring holes in it, walks three times 
round the pyre, when he dashes the pot on the ground and again 
heats his mouth. Then the kernel of the cocoanut is crushed and 
mixed with earth, and each of the mourners, taking a piece, stands 
round and throws it on the pyre. Then they bathe, and, on their 
way home, take a draught of lic|uor and go back to the mourner s 
house. On reaching his house the chief mourner lays the stone of 
life, jiWiacZa, in some safe place in the roof where it remains for 
ten days. At the same time a ligiited lamp is set in the house and 
all the mourners throw grains of rice over the lamp, and, except such 
as have come from long distances, return to their homes. M ean while 
neiglibours come with bread, cooked idee, and vegetables, and servo 
tlieni to the mourner,, his family, and guests. In the evening, 
taking a shell and filling it with milk, the mourners sit watching 
whether ants or other insects come to drink If any insect drinks 
they believe that it is the spirit of the dead man who comes to show 
liis’friends that he has died contented. If no insect comes, or if an 
insect comes near and draws back, it is thought that the spirit has 
some unfulfilled wish or care that keeps it from leaving the 
earth. They speak to it, calling upon it to drink quietly and go to 
heaven, aud promising that they will see that all its wishes are 
carried out. This is repeated an two days. 

On the third day the chief mourner aud some other relations go 
to the burning gix)und and bathe, and ofiEer rice balls to the dead. 
Then they bow to the offering and ask crows to come and eat. If 
the crows come and eat, it is believed that the soul is happy and 
has entered its new birth. If the crows refuse to eat, the mourners 
call on the dead to tell why he is unhappy and assui’e him that 
he has nothing to fear, and that they will take care of his family. If 
they do not succeed in getting the crows to eat, a figure of a crow 
is made, and, with it, the chief mourner touches the offering and the 
party go home. Tor ten days the house is in mourning. On the 
eleventh the house is cowdunged, and, on the twelfth and thirteenth, 
rice balls are offered and friends and relations feasted. A yearly 
feast is held on the death day when rice balls are offered to the crows. 

Kunhis worship the ordinary Hindu gods. But the chief object 
ef their worship are local or demon-gods, whose displeasure they 
greatly fear and take every care to avoid. They hold in high respect 
the Brahmans who are their priests. They keep all Hindu fasts and 
feasts. Social disputes are settled at meetings of the men of the 
caste, whose authority has not. of late grown weaker. 

Maub are returned as numbering 14,995 souls and as found over 
the whole district. Besides by the name of Malis, they are known 
as Piichkalshis, Sutai^, and Mardth<is. They speak Marathi, are 
hardworking contented and well-behaved, and earn their living as. 
husbandmen, gardeners, carpenters, and day-labourers, and a few 
as writers. About fifty M^is . are village headmen, but most are 
cultivators. They live in one-storied houses with mud or brick 
walls and with thatched or tiled roofs. They have cattle and a few 
have Borvants. ' They- live' on -rice,,^ rice bread, vegetables^ and fish.. 
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Tlieir lioliday dinners consist of piilse«breadymtittGn,{oTrls^ and liquor. 
They dress like Brahmans^ Prabliii-s^ or Knnbis^ -weariiig a loincloth, 
a coarse blanket, and a cap or a piece of cloth rolled round the head. 
On festive occasions they dress in silk-bordered waistcioths, tarban> 
and coat, and the women in the full Mat4tha robe and bodice. The 
wives of husbandmen and gardeners help their husbands by selling 
vegetables, butter, and milk. They worship all the Hindu gods 
and their priests are ordinary Brahmans. They wear the sacred 
tlmead, and do not forbid widow marriage. They send their boys 
to school and are well-to-do. 

Of Craftsmen there were twenty-two classes with a strength of 
22,953 (males 11,699, females 11,254) or 0*35 percent of the Hindu 
population. Of these 1466 (males 699, females 767) were Bangad 
Kasars; 361 (males 189, females 172) Beldars; 1375.(735 males, 640 
females) Buruds; 6248 (males 3215, females 3033) Chambhax’s; 18 
(males 6, females 12) Jingars: 100 (all males) Kachhisj 830 (males 889, 
females 44d) Katmns j 98 (males 61, females 37) Khatris ; 27 (males 
13, females 14) Koshtis ,* 3732 (males 1826, females 1906) Kumbhars ; 
328 (males 171, females 1-57) Lohars ; 28 (males 19, females 9) 
Otaris; 11 (males 4, females 7) Panchals^ 48 (males 23, females 25) 
Patharvats ; 6 (males 2, females 4) Eangaris ; 43 (males 18, females 
25) Eaulis ; 475 (males 242, females 233) Salis ; 12 (males 9, females 
3) Sangars; 1637 (males 856, females 781) Shimpis ; 5229 (males 
2689, females 2540) Son&s; 37 (males 15, females 22) Tambats; 
and 844 (males 418, females 426) Telis. 

BInoad Kasars are found over the whole, district. They are 
dark, tall, and thin. They speak Marathi. They make lac bracelets 
and help women in putting on lac and glass bracelets. They do not 
keep any animals. They eat rice and rice bread and vegetables, but 
neither fish nor flesh, and they never drink liquor. , Their holiday 
dishes are rice balls and wheat cakes, costing from 1^. to Is. 6d. 
(8-12 as.) a head. On the fifth day after a birth the goddess Satvai 
is worshipped, and a feast is given to relations and friends. On the 
twelfth day the child is laid in the cradle and named. Girls are 
married between eight and ten, and boys between fifteen and twenty. 
They do not wear the sacred thread, and They allow widows to many. 
They worship the ordinary Hindu gods, but their chief deities are 
Vithoba, Khandoba, Ohandoba, and 0hin4i, Their priests are 
Brahmans, and their fasts and feasts are like those of high caste 
Hindus. Social disputes are settled at meetings of the men of the 
caste. Caste authority has not of late grown less. They send their 
boys to school and are a steady and prosperous class. 

Belbaes or stone-masons are returned as found in Pen and Alibag. 
They are a well employed class. Bitruds or basket-makers are 
returned as numbering 1375 souls and as found over the whole 
district. They are divided into Sankp&ls, Jats, Parvaris, and 
. Tailangs. They are hardworking orderly people, and live by making 
bamboo baskets, mats, fans, and blinds, , the women doing as much 
work as the men. They hold a very low position, Ohambhars 
refusing to mend their shoes. As a class they are rather poor, 
though able to keep their families in fair comfort. They do i^ot send 
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their bo^s to Scliool, iieithe? do they take to tiew pursuits, CuImbhAvs 
are returned as found over the whole district but especially in 
Mangaon and Mahad, They are leather-dressers and shoe and sandal 
makers. Very little leather is prepared in the district, almost all of 
it conies from Bombay and Poona% As a class Oiiaiiibhars are fairly 
off. JiNGASS or saddle-makers are returned as found in Pen, Eoha, 
Mangaon, and Mahad*. The decrease in the number of horse owners 
and the greater use of European harness, have greatly reduced the 
demand for native saddles. The Jingars have had to take to fresh 
employments, and now earn their living as coppersmiths, blacksmiths, 
bookbinders, umbrella menders, and painters. As a class they are 
badly off, scarcely any of them being in easy circumstances. Kaohhis 
are returned as numbering 100 souls and as found in Mangaon 
only. They are hardworking, sober, and orderly. Most of them 
are fruit-sellers. They eat fish and flesh and drink liquor. They 
worship the ordinary Hindu gods, and their priests are ordinary 
Brahmans. They have no headmen and settle social disputes at 
meetings of the men of the caste. They send their boys to school 
and are in easy circumstances. KatAris or wood-turners are returned 
as found only in Pen. None of them have taken to new employments, 
but they are a steady prosperous people. Khateis are found only 
in Alib%*. They claim to be of Kshatriya descent and state that 
they were originally settled in Chaul, as silk weavers, but left it 
and went to Revdanda on account of a pestilence. Most of them 
have since come to Alib^g. The men are short and spare, fair, and 
small-eyed. Their women are fair and short. They speak Marathi, 
They live in houses with walls of niud or brick and roofs of tile. 
They eat fish and flesh, and drink liquor. Both men and w'omen 
dress like Maratha Brahmans. They were formerly silk weavers and 
dyers, and dealers in gold, silver, and silk lace. Every family has 
still one or two looms in working order, but they do not chiefly depend 
on weaving for their living. About twenty years ago, as they found 
silk weaving a declining trade, the Khatris took to pawnbroking. 
The people who deal with them are generally families of some 
substance and the articles pledged are almost always redeemed* 
When they are not redeemed they are sold by the Khatris. They 
worship the ordinary Hindu gods, and their favourite household 
goddesses are Ashdpuri, Mahalakshmi and Bhavani, and the god 
Khandoba. Their priests are Brahmans whom they treat with 
respect. Social disputes are settled by their headman, or muhdclam^ 
with the help of the men of the caste. Though not so gainful as it 
was twenty-five years ago, this pawnbroking is a thriving business, 
and the Khatris, as a class, are well-to-do and free from debt. They 
send their boys to school, and, on the whole, are prosperous and 
rising. Koshtis are found in Pen, Mangaon, and Mahad. ''Ihey are 
the same as Sffis, and, in their handlooms, weave both cotton and 
silk. Like the S^is they are depressed by the competition of European 
and Bombay machine-made goods. Kumbhaes or potters are returned 
as found over the whole district. They take to no new calling, and, 
DU the whole, are rather a complaining and declining caste, LohIes 
or blacksmiths are found in all large villages. They are steady and 
well employed, but Buffer c'o^isiderably from the competition of 
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Eiiropean liardware. Otapjs are returned as niimlDering twenty- 
eiglit souls and as found in Mahad only. Panchals are returned as 
niimbering eleyen souls and as found in Alibag only. They we?«jr 
tlie sacred thready do not eat fisli or flesli; -and drink no liquor. They 
do not eat from tlio hands of Brahmans, As a class they are pooi\ 
Patharvats are returned as numbering forty-eight souls and as 
found over the whole district. They speak Marathi and make hand« 
mills, grind-stones, and rolling pins, and also work as stonemasons 
and carvers. Their houses are like those of Kunbis, The men 
wear a -waistcloth, jacket, and turban, and the women the Maratha 
robe and bodice. They are a poor people. Eangaris are returned 
as numbering six and as found in Roha and Pen, Eatjlis are 
returned as numbering forty-three and as found in Pen only. They 
are a dark people and look like low-caste Hindus. They weave cot 
and trouser tape, and, such as have turned Gosavis, beg, weaving as 
they move from door to door. They dress like Kunbis, and wear 
brass or horn rings in their ears. Their customs are like those of 
Kunbis. As a class they ai^e poor. Salts or weavers are returned 
as found in Alibag and Mangaon. Their houses, which in almost all 
cases are their own property, are better than those of most craftsmen 
except goldsmiths, and inside and about the doors, they are neat and 
clean. They are ranged along the roadside, seldom with any yard or 
enclosure, and generally raised on a plinth from four to six feet above 
the level of the road, The walls are of unburnt brick and the roofs 
tiled. Most of them have but one storey and contain three rooms. The 
entrance room is used as a workshop and has generally two or three 
handlooms ; the second room has a store of silk goods and some tools ; 
the third room is the dining room, in a corner of which the cooking is 
done. Behind the dining room is a back teiTace, padv% where the 
children have their early rice and butter, the women comb their hair, 
and in the rainy season the bathing water is warmed. A few houses 
have a separate sleeping room behind the dining room. As a rule the 
family sleeps on the floor, either in the working or diningi^ooin. Except 
low -wooden stools or benches for the use of customers, and shelves and 
cupboards w^here they store silk and keep their stock of goods, the house 
is ■without furniture. There are no bedsteads and no chairs or tables. 
Except some brass and iron ladles, the cooking pots are of copper and 
worth from £5 to £8 (Rs, 50 -Rs. 80). The drinking vessels are o£ 
brass and worth from £1 to £1 IO 5 . (Rs. 10-Es.lS). Somehoiises have 
a private well. Including the house, the property of a weaver^s family 
varies in value from £60 to £160 (Rs. 600 -Rs. 1600), Their every 
day food is rice, pulse, and vegetables, and, among the well-to-do, milk 
and clarified butter. They drink fermented palm- juice, take opium 
and llidng, and use tobacco both for smoking and as snuff. The 
men work from seven to twelve, when they dine and rest for an houi" 
or so, and again go on till dark, when they visit the temple, and, 
coming back, sup about eight and soon after go to bed. They are 
quiet and independent. They suffer from the competition of European 
and Chinese goods. Saxgars are returned as numbering twelve 
and as found in Mangaon and MaliM. They weave and sell blankets. 
At home the men wear a loincloth and out of doors a waistcloth, 
Jacket, and turban. Their women wear the ordinary Maratha rob© 
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and bodice. Both men and women weave blankets, and the men 
^0 about hawking them, They marry their girls whenever they can 
afford to do so, and bury their dead. They allow widow marriage. 
They have images of Khandoba, Bhairoba, and Mhasoba in 
their houses, worship the ordinary Hindu gods, and employ both 
Brahmans and Jangams as priests. They keep the usual fasts and 
feasts, and settle social disputes at a meeting of the men of the 
caste. They send their boys to school and are poor. Shimpis are 
returned as numbering 1637 and as found over the whole district. 
They are divided into Namdevs^ and Konkanis, who eat together 
but do not intermarry. They are dark, clean, orderly, sober and 
hardworking, and sew and trade in clothes. They sew the whole 
day and often till a late hour in the evening. Their women and 
children help them. They live in one-storied mud and brick built 
houses, with a front veranda where both men and women sit sewing. 
They eat fish and flesh and drink liquor. The men wear a waistcloth, 
coat, and Brahman turban, and the women the ordinary Maratha 
robe and bodice. Their family gods are Khandoba, Bhairoba, and 
the goddesses Ekvira and Bhavdni of Kankeshvar. Their priests 
are Brahmans. The use of sewing machines has much reduced the 
demand for their work. They send their boys to school, 

SoNABS are returned as numbering 5229 and as found over the 
whole district. They are of middle height and, rather slenderly 
made, brownish in colour, and have round well-featured faces. They 
speak Marathi. They are clean and patient, but unscrupulous and 
crafty. They make gold and silver ornaments. They cannot do 
fine work or set gems. They earn from 3d. to 2$, {annas 2 -Re. 1) 
a day. They generally live in one-storied mud and brick built 
houses, with tiled or thatched roofs, and a veranda outside for a shop. 
They eat fi'sh and flesh and drink liquor. Their daily food consists 
of rice, pulse, vegetables, and fish, and their dress is like that of the 
Maratha Brahmans. On the fifth day after the birth of a child they 
worship the goddess P^nchvi, and name the child on the twelfth day. 
They gird a boy with the sacred thread at the age of ten, and marry 
their boys between fifteen and twenty. Girls are married between 
nine and ten. They formerly allowed widow marriages. They claim to 
be Brahmans, calling themselves Daivadnya Brahmans, and asserting 
that they have sprung from Gods mouth, muhhvds% and are higher 
than the Chitpd.v'ans or any other Brahmans. They generally 
employ men of their own caste as priests, but, on great occasions, 
seek the help of Konkanasth or Deshasth priests. They decide 
their social disputes at meetings of the men of the caste. They 
send their hoys to school, and, on the whole, are well-to-do. 
I’ambats or coppersmiths are returned as found in Mahad, Pen, and 
AIib%. They are divided into Mumbdikars, Deccanis, and Konkanis, 
who neither eat together nor intermarry. They eat fish and flesh and 
drink liquor. They wear the sacred thread and a silk waistcloth 
while dining. Their chief object of worship is the goddess Kffika 


^ The l^imdevs are called from the saiut NdmdcT who lived about the middle o£ 
the thirteenth century. 
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Thougli tliey Iiave lost mncli of tlieir former trade and income 
from the competition of European copper and brass sheets^ tbey are 
on the whole a well-to-do class. Tblis or oilmen are returned as 
found in Alibag^ Mangaon^ and Mahad. They are said to have 
come from the Deccan, but they have no tradition as to the date 
or the cause of their coming. Though they are at present somewhat 
depressed by the competition of kerosine oil^, they are an active 
pushing people^, and seem likely to succeed in other employments. 

Of Musicians there were four classes with a strength of 760 
(485 maleSj 825 females) or 0*21 per cent of the Hindu population. Of 
these 93 (males 48^ females 45) were Bhats ; 59 (males 42, females 17) 
Baliurupis; 29 (males 17, females 12) Ghadsesj and 579 (males 
828, females 251) Guravs. Bhats are returned from Mahad, Pen, 
and Alib%, According to their legend they were created from the 
sweat of Shiv's brow, and were driven out of heaven because of their 
persistence in singing Parvati's instead of Shiv's praise. They speak 
Marathi and are great talkers. They are genealogists and reciters 
of stories. They compose songs and are generally good linguists. 
Bahurupis, that is the many-faced, are found over the whole district. 
They speak Marathi, and in house dress and food do not differ from 
Marathtls. They are poor. Gha-BSes and Gdravs are musicians, and 
the latter, in addition, are ministrants in Shiv^s temples. Both are 
poor. . 

Of Servants there were two classes with a strength of 4719 
(males 2425, females 2294) or 1*30 per cent of the Hindu population. 
Of these 3153 (males 1642, females 1511) were Nhivis or barbers 5 
and 1566 (males 783, females 783) Parits or washermen. Nslvis 
and Parits are found over the whole district, and on the whole are 
well-to-do. 

Of Shepherds there were two classes with a strength of 10,875 
(males 5400, females 5475) or 3*01 per cent of the Hindu popu- 
lation. Of these 3543 (males 1862, females 1681) were Dhangars ; 
and 7332 (males 3538, females 3794) Gavlis. Dhangars are found 
over the whole district. There are three and a half subdivisions 
whose members eat together but do not intermarry. The divisions 
are Mhaskes, who rear and tend buffaloes ; Khikris, shepherds and 
goatherds ; Dtegars, blanket weavers ; and the half caste Khiltiks, 
sheep and goat butchers. Of these the Khikris and Utegars belong 
to the Deccan, and visit the Konkan only in the dry season to graze 
and sell their sheep and goats, and to dispose of their stock of 
blankets. The Dhangars proper of the Kolaba district are all 
Mhaske or buffalo-rearing Dhangars. They are found in the uplands 
of Pen, Eioha, Mahad, and Mangaon, where they live in small 
hamlets with large droves of cattle. The men are generally dark 
and strongly made ; some of them on Mira Dongar, near Pen, are very 
handsome with clear »cut features and a gentle refined expression. 
They speak Marathi. They are easy going.and without enterprise, 
but thrifty, honest, hospitable, and free from crime. They are cattle 
breeders, generally rearing buffaloes rather than cows. They live 
in small^ hamlets of four or five houses. Their daily food is cakes 
of nachni and vari^ and gruel of soured ndchni flour. They eat the 
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€Mpter IIL flesK of slieep and goats and fowls, and drink liquor. Tlie men wear 

Hhati ^ loinclotli and a waistolotli, and throw a blanket OTer the head and 

jr'opuiauon. Their women wear a tight-girt robe^ 

SKepherda. generally red, that falls below the knee. They worship Kliaiidoba, 
Bhairoba, and Vithoba, and the ghosts of their ancestors Vagjai, 
Khedjai, and Kalkii. They keep images ^ of their gods in their 
houses, and employ and respect Brahman priests. They are rather 
a poor class and have suffered by the spread of forest conservancy. 
Several have of late settled as husbandmen or begun to serve as 
labourers. They do not send their boys to school oi' take to new 
pursuits, Gavlis or cow-keepers are found over the whole district. 
They look like Mar^thas and speak Marathi. They are hardwork- 
ing, orderly, and thrifty. Some cultivate and others keep cows and 
slie-huffaloes, and sell milk and curds. They live in mnd and stone 
bnilt houses, and have a good store of brass vessels. The men w-ear a 
waistcloth, and the women a robe and bodice. Ont-of-doors they wear 
blankets and turbans, and seldom shoes. They eat fish and flesh and 
drink liquor. Among them boys are generally married between 
fifteen and twenty and girls before they reach womanhood. They 
either bury or burn their dead, and allow widow marriage. They 
worship all the Hindu gods, especially the god Kx'ishna, and their 
priests are Brdhmans. They keep the ordinary Hindu fasts and 
feasts. There has been no recent change in their beliefs or practice* 
They have no headman and settle social disputes at a meeting of the 
men of the caste. Caste authority has not grown weaker. They 
are a shrew’d class and fairly off. 

Of Fishers and Sailors there were four classes with a strength 
of 16,638 (males 8831, females 8302) or 4*60 per cent of the 
Hindu population. Of these 1480 (males 758, females 722) were 
Bliois; 98 (males 41, females 57) Gabits; 92 (males 64, females 28) 
Kliarvis ; and 14,963 (males 7468, females 7495) Kolis. Bhois are 
returned as found over the whole district. Few of them are 
well-to-do. GlBirs are returned from Mahad. They occasionally 
come from Eatnitgiri. They are sailors, and in speech, food, and 
dress, differ little from Son Kolis. Khandoba is their favourite 
god. Khaevis are returned from Alibag, Mangaon, and Mah^d, 
In Eatnagiri several of them own ships and are well-to-do. 
Kolis are found over the whole district, some in towns and inland 
villages but most along the coast. Except a few hill Kolis in 
the inland parts, almost all are coastmen belonging to the 
tribe of Son-Kolis, a larger-boned and sturdier class than the hill 
Kolis.^ They are found in considerable numbers north as far as 
Bassein, and south to Eatnagiri. But Alibag seems to be their 
chief settlement and is the head-quarters of the Bar Pdtil or 
leader of the tribe. Son Kolis are strongly made and vary in 
colour from dark to a ruddy brown. The younger women are 
healthy and fresh -looking, and some of them fair and handsome. 
The men wear the top-knot and moustache, and shave the head once 
a fortnight. The women twist the hair into a close top-knot and 
tie it with a black silk ^ cord. Their home tongue is Marathi, but 
it has so many peculiarities, especial ly of pronunciation, that even 
to those who know Marithi, the Kolis^ home talk is most difficult 
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to follow. Thoiigli somewliat ill-teiQpered and quarrelsome;, and 
fond of abuse;, iintlirifty^, and drunken^ tbey are skilful and brave 
seamen^ manly, bardworking, and bonest. In former times they 
used to serve as soldiers, fort-guards, and sailors in skips of war. Now 
tbeir chief calling is catcbingfisb, both forlocaluse and fortbe Bombay 
market wbicb is supplied direct f rom tbe Varsoli, Tbal^ Mandva, and 
Revas stakes. When a cargo of fisb is landed, it is sorted on tbe beacb, 
and tbe best carried off by the women in large baskets to tbe nearest 
market. Tbe poor sorts are tbrowm on tbe sand , to dry and 
afterwards sold as manure. Mushisy bamelos and vagtis. are dried, 
and if sharks are caught, tbeir maws are cut, dried, and sold 
for export to Obinad Besides in fishing, Kolis are employed in 
carrying grain from the interior to tbe large coast villages. They 
live in one -storied mud and brick-built bouses with thatch or tile 
roofs. They are great eaters and drinkers. On board ship they 
generally mess together eating from a large wooden platter. Tbeir 
every day food is rice, rice bread, fisb, and liquor. Tbe liquor, chiefly 
fermented palm- juice, is taken in larger quantities and generally 
before every meal, Tbeir feasts are o£ boiled pulse cakes, fisb, 
flesh, and liquor. At these feasts tbe guests eat little, but drink large 
quantities of liquor wbicb is poured down tbe drinker’s throat through 
a bole in an earthen pot. In-doors men wear a loincloth passed 
between tbe legs, and sometimes a woollen waistcoat, and, out-of- 
dooi's, a red broadcloth cap, and a striped Malabar handkerchief 
thrown loosely across one shoulder. Tbe women, both at home and 
abroad, wear a loose long-sleeved bodice and robe wound tightly 
round tbe waist and not falling more than half way to tbe knee. 
The end of tbe robe is drawn over tbe right shoulder and tucked in 
front into tbe waistband. On high occasions some of tbe men wear 
a silk-bordered waistclotb, a coloured turban and a white cotton 
coat, and others dress in a white cotton coat;, red cap, and handkerchief. 
They always wear a small clasp knife banging from tbe neck. At 
festive times tbe women dress with great care and neatness, wearing 
flowers and a roll of false hair, wbicb they tie in a neat bunch at tbe 
back of tbe bead. Tbe Son Kolis are religious, bathing twice a day, 
and on Sbiv^s great festival abstain from fisb and flesh, and eat only 
once a clay. Tbeir chief bousebold gods are Kbaiidoba, Bbabiri, and 
Bhavani, and tbeir chief places of pilgrimage are in tbe Deccan, at 
Karli, Jejnri, and Nasik. On the Mdgh (January -February) full- 
moon, and during the nine nights in Ashmn (September- October), 
great festivities are held in honour of these divinities. Koli women 
wear glass bangles only on tbe left wrist, because, on tbeir wedding 
day, tbe right arm bangles are taken off and thrown into tbe sea to 
win its favour. Social disputes are settled by tbe opinion of tbe 
majority of the men at a meeting under tbe control of tbe Koli jpdtiL 
If the decision is not approved, an appeal lies to tbeir chief, the sar 
or head This man, Bala Vagb Patil, lives in Alibag, and is 


^ The coast Kolis of the South Konkan salt and dry the following fish : gol^ 
saranga^ dhomi,dcUl% homhll, Iniga, kirli, hhdhao,, mdndd% mnshi, S 07 idal, pdkatj dctslm^ 
hhmji pdla^ gore, stirm-ai, hupa, hedva, khaiJeal, and sMngdla^ ' 
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Cliapter III. tlie chief of all Son Kolis from KoW and Bliiwndi m Tliana to 
Harndi in Eatn^iri. He has great influence oyer his people. His 
ropuiatiu i. brother Lai-patii had charge of Angna^s fleet, and 

Fishers, Kanhoji, one of his ancestors, is said to haye been installed in his 
office of sar-pdtil by a written grant from the Emperor of Delhi. 
Under former grants the family is said to haye had unlimited power 
oyer the Kolis, and could even put them to death, if they behaved 
badly or broke caste rules.^ At every marriage a fee of 2s, (Re. 1) 
is paid to the sar-pdtil, and he gets a handful from every boatload of 
fish that comes ashore. The ferry steamers have, to some extent, 
interfered with the passenger traffic between Alibag and Bombay,, 
but the fishing and coasting trades still yield a good return. Some 
of the Kolis have taken to labour and others to tillage, but, as a 
body, they’ are not badly off. Some send tbeir boys to school, and 
one or two have risen to be clerks and village accountants. 

Labourers. Of Labourers there were ten classes with a strength of 7676 
(males 4016, females 3660) or 2*12 per cent of the Hindu population. 

Of these 5982 (males 8146, females 2836) were Bhandaris i 107 
(males 54, females 53) Ghisadis; 25 (males 15, females 10) were 
Kalals; 1124 (males 554, females 570) Kalans ; 8 (males 7, female 1) 
Kdmathis ; 85 (males 48, females 37) Khatiks ; 167 (males 118, 
females 49) Pardeshis; 6 (males 4, females 2) Rdmoshis; 90 
(males 41, females 49) Sdrekaris; and 82 (males 41, females 41) | 

Shindes. 


BHAm)AEis, or palm-juice drawers, are found in most sea-coast 
villages. The (1879) recent rise in the palm-tree cess has reduced 
many to be day-labourers. Gmslnis are returned as numbering- 
107 souls and as found in Roha and MahM only. They speak 
Marathi, are hardworking, but dirty in their habits and intemperate. 
They are wandering blacksmiths and tinkers. They eat fish and 
flesh and drink liquor. The men wear a waistcloth, jacket, and cap 
and occasionally a turban, and the women the common Mardtha robe 
and bodice. They are Hindus, worshipping the ordinary Hindu gods 
and keeping the regular fasts and feasts. -They have no headmen 
and settle social disputes at meetings of the men of the caste. Their 
wives and children help by blowing the bellows and gathering pieces 
of old iron. . They are a poor class.. KalIus or distillers are found 
only in Pen. They look and speak like middle class Marathas, and 
their dress and houses are better than those of Kunbis. They distil 
and sell liquor, and some are husbandmen. Their staple food is 
rice, pulse, and fish, and they may eat most animal food except beef 
and pork. They allow widow marriage and burn their dead. A 
committee of castemen settle social disputes. They are fairly off, 
but have to borrow to meet wedding and other special charges. Most 
of them can read and write Marithi and send their boys to schooL 
Kamathis are returned as numbering eight souls and as found in Pen 
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only. Ealans are returned as numbering 1124 souls and as found 
in Alibag, Mangaon, and Pen. They are hardworking and sober^ 
but dirty in their habits. They were formerly palm-juice drawers, 
distillers and liquor-sellers, but most of them serve as day-labourers 
and field workers. They live in thatched huts, and eat fish, flesh, 
and drink liquor. They dress like Marathas and worship the ordinary 
liindn gods, but their chief gods are Bhairoba and Khandoba. They 
have a headman who decides their social disputes. They send their 
boys to school and are poor, Khatiks, or butchers, of Deccan origin 
are found in small numbers in most parts of the district. Their 
look, speech, dress, and customs are those of low-class Deccan 
Marathas. They kill sheep and goats and sell their flesh. They are 
careless and unthrifty and generally in debt. They allow widow 
marriage and employ Brahmans as their priests. Social disputes 
are settled by a meeting of the men of the caste. They do not send 
their boys to school and are a failing class. Paebeshis are found over 
the whole district. They come in increasing numbers since travelling 
has been made so easy. They speak Hindustani sometimes with a 
mixture of Marathi. They take service either with Government or 
with private persons as messengers and watchmen. V ery few of them 
are married. They generally keep Maratha or Kunbi women. Some 
settle in the district, and others desert their wives and families and 
go back to their native country. They are great eaters, generally 
eating once a day in the afternoon, their staple food being wheat flour, 
pulse, and butter. They seldom use rice. They are hot-tempered, 
but faithful, thrifty, and obedient. Most of them save. EImoshis are 
occasionally found as private watchmen. They generally come from 
Satdra. Their food, dress, and customs are those of low-class Marathd.s. 
Si-EiKAEis or palm-juice drawers are returned from Mangaon and 
Mahad. They have become labourers as th«ir craft has declined, 
owing to the recent rise in the palm-tree cess. Shikdes are the 
offspring of the female slaves, who in former times were kept in all 
rich Maratha families. The caste has always been and still is 
recimited from the illegitimate children of upper class Hindus. 
Their look, speech, food, dress, and customs are those of better 
class Marathas. Pure Marathas and. respectable Kunbis look down 
on them. But as a class they are intelligent and well-to-do, 
earning their living as husbandmen and Government servants. 
They send their boys to school. 

Of Unsettled Trilbes, there five were with a strength of 
14,814 (males 7528, females 7286) or 4T0 per cent of the Hindu 
population. Of these 10 (males 7, females 3) were Bhils ; 10,292 
(males 5100, females 5192) Kathkaris ; 3629 (males 1916, females 
1713) Thakurs ; 232 (males 106, females 126) Yadars; and 651 
(males 399, females 252) Yanjaris. 

Bhils are returned as numbering ten and as found in Mahad 
and Pen. KIthkaeis are cultivators, labourers, and firewood 
sellers. Their women are hai^dworkers and help them by hawking 
headloads of firewood Kathkaris, as a rule, are much darker and 
slimmer than the other forest tribes. Their women are tall and 
slim, singularly dirty and unkempt, and the children can always. 
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be kno¥/n by tbeir gatmt pinclied look. In speaking to one 
another they nse a patois, which on es:aminatioii proves to be a 
slightly disguised Marathi. They have no peculiar language and 
show no signs of ever having had one. Tliey rank among the very 
lowest tribes, their touch being thought to defile. ^ Their huts arc 
of mud-daubed Mirvi with a peaked roof thatched with palm leaves. 

Poor as the hut is, there is generally a separate cook-room. 

As a rule the only furniture is a few earthen pots and pans, several 
hens and dogs, a few fishing traps, perhaps a how and arrows, and 
a couple of stones for crushing hiisai seed. They eat every sort of 
flesh except the cow and the brownfaced monkey. They never 
work except when forced by want. The men generally wear a 
loincloth, a blanket, and some tattered cloth round their heads. The 
women wear a robe and no bodice. They are very poor, being much 
given to drinking, and passing days together wuthout wlioiesomc 
food. Thakurs are returned from the whole district. Their surnames 
are \Iir, Moreh, Dombari, Yagh, Mohite, and Parclhi. They arc a 
small squat tribe, many of them especially the women disfigured 
fey swollen bellies, most of them with hard irregular features in 
some degree redeemed by an honest kindly expression. The men 
almost always shave the head except the top-knot which is carefully 
grown. They speak Marathi. They are truthful, honest, and 
harmless. They are hardworking, the women doing quite as much 
work as the men. They are husbandmen working in the fields ' 
during the hot, rainy, and early cold*weather months. At other 
limes they find stray jobs, gather firewood for sale, and wild 
fruits and roots for their own eating. They live in huts of wattle 
tod daub with roofs of palm-leaves. Near their houses, if there 
is an open space and water, they grow vegetables. They have a few 
juietal cooking pots, some nets, a bow, arrow’s, and perhaps a 
teiusical instrument with one string, hoha. Their food is such 
coarse grain as vari and ndolini, wild vegetables, and roots. They 
are very particular about their drinking water, ahvays choosing 
a spring or a good well, and taking great pains to keep the w’ater 
ptlre. Though sober. they drink freely on 'grand occasions, such 
m marriages and caste meetings. The ' men wear a loincloth, and 
occasionally a waistcloth, a blanket, and a piece of cloth tied 
Iround the head. The women wear a robe very tightly wound 
round the waist so as to leave almost the whole leg bare. The f 

md of the robe is always tucked in at the waist and never drawn i; 

over the head. The only covering of the upper part of the body is i 
a very scanty bodice and a heavy necklace of several rounds of 
w^Mte and blue glass beads. The Thakurs have a strong belief in 
spirits, and are great worshippers of Hirva, and are often possessed 
by V%hya. They are poor but better off than the Kathkaris. 
Vauaes as returned as numbering 232 and as' found over the whole 
district, except Mahdd, Their home tongue is Telugu, but with - 
others they speak Marathi. They are rude, intemperate, and ; 
unsettled in their habits, gathering* whei’cver a building is going on. ' 
They are quarrymen and make grind-stones, hand-mills, and rolling 
pin®. They dig wells and ponds, and trade in and carry salt and 
grain. They live in huts of mate and sticks, and eat almost any 
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tTaiiig-. They are very poor, liviiag from liand to mouth. YANji^is, 
also called Lamans^ are fouiid over the whole district with droves 
of pack-bullocks. They come daring the fair season from the 
Deccan to the towns and ports of Kolaba, bringing grain and 
taking salt. They speak a broken Marathi and are a hardworking 
people. Their staple food is rice^, 7idcJm% and fisk They are 
fairly off. 

Of Depressed Classes there were three with astrength of §4;,876 
(males 17^097^ females 17^779). Of these 29 (males 15^ females 14) 
were Bhangis^ 34^477 (males 16^898^ females 17^579) Mhars ; and 
§70 (males females 186) Mangs, Bhatois are found in the 
municipal towns of Alibag, PeU;, Eoha, and Mah4d. They have been 
brought into the distinct since the establishment of municipalities 
to act as scavengers. They are well-paid and in easy circumstances. 
Mhars are returned as found over the whole district. They claim 
to be village servants, and in many villages are authorities in the 
matter of boundaries, carry Government treasure, escort travellers, 
and dispose of the carcasses of dead animals. They get small grants 
of grain from the villagers. But their position as village servants 
is not well established, the grants from the villagers feing small 
and, except in a few cases, not supplemented by any Government 
allowance. A considerable number find employment in the Bombay 
army. They are on the whole a poor people. Mixes are found 
in small numbers over the whole district. They hold the lowest 
position among Hindus, and as a class are poor. 

Of Beggars there were eleven classes with a strength of 3232 
(males 1672, females 1560) or 0*89 per cent of the Hindu 
population. Of these 10 (males 5, females 5) were Bharadis ; 
3 (all males) Chitrakathis ; 271 (males 172, females 99) Gondhlisj 
14 (males 7, females 7) Gopals ,• 1154 (males 593, females 561) 
Gosavis ; 23 (males 12, females 11) Holars; 1375 (males 693, 
females 682) Jangams; 3 (males 2, female 1) Jogis ; 237 (males 105, 
females 132) Joshis ; 133 (males 72, females 61) Kolhatis ; and 
9 (males 8, female 1) Panguls. 

BharIbis wander about the district like Jogis. They speak 
good Marithi and wear long dirty clothes, and beg, chanting songs 
in honour of Ambab4,i or Sapta-Shringi, and dance with lighted 
torches in their hands. They are a falling class. Chitrakathis or 
picture-showers, come occasionally from the Deccan, begging from 
door to door, offering to show two or three dozen paintings of 
the ten incarnations of Vishnu. In speech, food, and dress, they 
do not differ from low class Mardthd,s. Goxdhlis are returned as 
found over the whole district. They beg in the name of the goddess 
Bhav^ni. Gorins come like the Chitrakathis from the Deccan. 
They are honoured as priests by the Mhars. They sing and dance, 
begging from door to door. In speech, dress, and diet, they do not 
difer from low class Marith^s. Goslvis are retmmed as found over 
the whole district. Their numbers seem to be declining. HolIbs, 
who are Mangs in the Deccan and Mhdrs in the Southern Mar^tha 
Country, are beggars who come from the Deccan and dance with a 
stick ornamented with peacock^s feathers and hung with bells. They 
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speak a Tbroken Marathi. Except that they eat beef; they do not 
differ in food or in dress from low class Marathas. Jaxgams are 
refciirned as numbering 1375 and as found over the whole district. 
They have no subdivisions, and their surnames are Ganchari, 
Keddri, Mahabin, Ubhale, Devark, Mhaskar, Padhaveh, and 
Mahdgunde. They came into the district from Shingaiipiir and 
Shambhu MahMev in the S^tara district and the Karnatik, Both 
men and women look like Marathas and Gosavis. Their children 
are named by some one among them who is considered learned. 
They beg, act as ministrants to village gods, and cultivate. 
They are in a wretched state, and there is no likelihood of their 
improving. Jogiq or Yogis come from the Deccan and wander 
about the district. Some speak Hindustani and some Marathi. A 
few belong to the slit-ear or Kanphate sect, who wear large round 
pieces ' of wood or ivory in their ears. The T*est are either prophets, 
telling what is going to happen, or they are showmen carrying about 
misformed bullocks and other animals. Their staple food is millet and 
pulse, but they have no objection to fish or any animal food, except 
beef and pork. They live either in rest-houses or under cloth canopies, 
which they take with them. Most of them worship Shiv. They 
bury their dead. JosHis, or astrologers, also known as Kudbude 
or drum-beating astrologers, are a class of Maratha beggars. They 
occasionally come to the district from Katnagiri. Some of them know 
how to read and write Marathi, foretell events by a reference to the 
Marathi calendar, and tell fortunes from lines on the hand. In speech, 
dress, and food, they do not differfrom low-class Marathas. KolhItis, 
who wander in small bauds over the district in the fair months, are 
tumblers, and their women prostitutes. Paxguls are Deccan Kunhi 
beggars, who wander through the streets early in the morning, shout- 
ing the names of Hindu gods. Some dance and sing from door to 
dooi’, calling on Vithoba. They wear long ragged coats and white 
turhans, and in language and food do not. differ from Marathas. 

Musalma'ns, according to the 1881 census, numbered 17,891 
or 4-68 per cent of the population. They are chiefly found in the 
towns of Alibilg, Pen, Eoha, Mdngaon, and Mahad. 

They include four main classes : Konkanis or Jamiltis, Daldis^ or 
fishers, Deccanis, and Gujaratis. As in Ratn%iri, the Konkanis 
and Dildis claim to be partly descended from Ai^ab and Persian 
settlers, some who fled from Kiifa in the Euphrates valley, about 
the year 700 (a.h. 82), to escape the cruelties of the fierce governor 
Hajjaj Ibn Yusuf, and others who came as traders and adventurers. 
Early in the tenth century, Arab and Persian Musaimans were 
settled in large numbers in Ghaul, where they had mosques and 
a governor of their own who decided their disputes.^ . The first 
settlers -were probably recruited by bands of refugees from the 
oppression of the Karm^tians (a.d. 923-926) and of Halaku the 
TirUr (a.b. 1258), by Persian and Arab traders, and by foreign 


^ Other MasamAns pnnningly derive this word from ddl dma, put away, as if 
otitmte, explanation from ddladt fishing is, no doubt, correct. 
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Biercenaries who flocked to Ghaiil as the chief seaport of the 
Ahiriaclnagar kingdom (1490-1636). 

As Mnsalman power was neyer thoroughly established in Kolaha^ 
and^ as there is no . record of any attempt on the part of the 
Ahmadnagar kings to force the Hindus to embrace Islam^ it seems 
probable that the bulk of Kolaba Musalmans are of part foreign 
descent. Within the last thirty years, from the increase of 
communication between the coast and the inland parts, a few Deccan 
butchers and craftsmen have made their appearance in the district. 
But their number is so small that they hardly form a distinct class. 
Daring the same time a considerable number of Bohora, Khoja, 
and Meman kaders have come to the district from Gujarat and 
Bombay. , 

Almost all Kolaba Musalmans can speak a more or less Corrupt 
Hindustani. But the home speech of the Konkanis is a dialect of 
Marathi, of the Deccanis Deccani Hindustani with a mixture of 
Mai^athi, and of the Gujaratis Gujarati or Outchi, 

Besides by the beard, which almost all Musalmans wear, either 
thin like the Konkanis and Bohoras, full like the Memans, or short 
or full like the Khojas and Deccanis, the Kolaba Musalmans differ 
from Kolaba Hindus by being larger-boned and higher featured, 
and the Bohoras, Khojas, Memans, and a few of the Konkanis, by 
being fairer skinned. 

Well-to-do Konkanis have one-storied houses of brick and mortar 
with from four to eight rooms. They seldom use tables or chairs, 
their furniture consisting of a few Indian carpets, cots, quilts, and 
some low stools. The building cost of a rich man^s house varies 
from £100 to £200 (Rs. 1000 - Rs. 2000), that of a middle class 
man from £20 to £50 (Rs. 200 - Rs. 500), and that of a poor man 
from £2 IO 5 . to £5 (Rs. 25 -Rs. 50). Houses are seldom hired, 
as every family, whether rich or poor, tries to have a house of its 
own. 

The Konkani^s ordinary food is rice and fish, or nachni bread 
eaten with fish ; meat, partly because fish takes its place and 
partly because of the want of local butchers, is little used, except 
at festivals or dinner parties, Bohoras, Khojas, and Memans eat 
rice, pulse, and wheat or rice bread with vegetables or fish, while 
Deccanis prefer Indian millet bread and pulse curry with a large 
seasoning of chillies. They take two meals, one in the morning 
the other in the evening. The daily cost of food, to a rich Musalm^n 
family of four or five persons, varies from Is, Qd, to 2s, {annas 12 « 
Eg. 1); to a middle class family from 1^. to 1^. 6cl. {minas 8-12); 
and to a poor family from 6d, to 9d, {annas 4-6). 

Public dinners generally consist of puldv and dalcha^ that is 
boiled rice and clarified butter eaten with mutton curry, pulse, or 
vegetables. A dinner of this kind for 100 guests costs from £2 to 
£2 10s. (Rs, 20 - Rs. 25). These dinners are given on occasions of 
births, marriages, and deaths. Except a few Khojds and rich 
Konkanis, no Kolaba Musalmans dinnk tea or coffee. Of intoxicating 
drinks and nai'cotics a few young Konkanis and most of the Daldis 
drink liquor, and many Konkanis chew tobacco, and a few of the 
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poorer classes eat betel-leayes. Few KoMba Musalmans eat or 
drink opiuiUj or smoke kemp. 

Tke man^s head-dress is generally a turban. The Konkanis wear 
either a Brdhman-like turban or a tall Parsi-like hat, aud some wear 
head-scarves or pAemids o£ silk like the head-dress of Khojas and 
Memaus. The Shia Bohoras wear the Gujarati white closely- 
bound oval turban ; the Khojds and Memans wear a Persian silk 
or embroidered head-scarf ; and the Deceanis a Maratha-like white 
or red loosely-wound turban. The cost 'of a Konkan or Deccan 
Hindu-like turban varies from ds. tolOs. (Es. 3-Es.5) if of cotton 
and from £1 to £8 (Es.lO-Rs.SO) if of cotton with embroidered 
ends. The Meman and Khoja head-scarves of cotton with silver 
embroii^ery cost from £2 to £3 (Es. 20- Es. 30). Cotton turbans 
are used daily and silk turbans on holidays and feasts. The every 
day turban lasts for about three years, and the dress turban for 
more than ten years. The house dress of rich and well-to-do 
Konkanis, Khojas, Bohoras, and Memans is a skull cap, a shii-t 
falling to the knees, a waistcoat, and a pair of trousers. On going 
• out they add a long coat. The poor try to get a new suit for 6s. or 
8s. (Es. 3 - Es. 4) on the Ramz4n or Bakri-Id festivals, which lasts 
for a year. Deccanis wear a tight-fitting Jacket and a pair of tight 
trousers, m a waistcloth. On going out they add a long coat and a 
turban. Konkanis and Deccanis wear country-made hio-h-heeled 
slippers, and Bohords, Khojas, and Memans wear high-heeled Gnjardt 
shoes. The pnce of shoes of all kinds ranges between 2s. to 4s. 

ion /R 100 T? onm Wardrobe is worth from £10 to 

’?n ®^ock of clothes from 

10‘Es. 15) . A rich Mnsalmdn spends from £1 to £1 10s. (Es. 10- 
ite. 15) a year on his clothes, a middle class man from 12^ to £1 
^JXs. 0-tts. lUj, and a poor man from 4s. to 6s. (Es. 2-Es. 3). 

Khoja and Meman women, wear 
the Hindu robe and short-sleeved bodice, covering the back and 
fastened in a Imot in front. Bohora women wear tbe Gujarati dress 

M ® petticoat, and the short-sleeved 

backless bodice, ftancAZz or angia. Khoja and Meman women 
wear a larp shirt falhng to the knees, loose trousers rather tight 

at the ankles, and a head-scarf or odua. P ^ 

Except Bohora Khoja and Meman women, who use silk most 

oi,mtueoaseot rich Konkani women, silk robes with silver borders 

(eV™s“ 5T 4 cotton robe costs from 4s. to 10s. 

4- * xws. o)j a cottoE and silk robe froia #1 fn 4^9 ia 

Es 1001^^ A^ ^ border from £5 to £10 (Es. 50 1 

mLtSbuf'a^snl generally lasts from six to twelve 

bride’s outfit, lasts I life W generally the 

woi'^4®rsXir noMnhammadan 

go out atuight to “Konkani women sometimes 

B latmgut to pay ^tg,. drawing a white sheet over their 
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ieadSj whicli coYers the Tbody except the face and feet^ and 
Bohora women wear a large dark cloak, that entirely shrouds 
their figure, with gauze openings in front of the eyes. Other women 
wear the same dress out-of-doors^ which they wear in the house. The 
colour is red yellow or orange^ and white among Konkani widows. 
The wardrobe of a rich Konkani Bohora or Mem an woman is 
worth from £20 to £50 (Rs.200-Es.500) ; of a middle class woman 
from £8 to £12 (Rs. 80 - Rs. 120) ; and of a poor woman from £3 to 
£5 {Rs.80-Rs.50). 

Bohor^Sj Khojas^ Memans^ and some rich Konkanis are fond of 
dressing their children in gay clothes. Their boys wear silk or 
embroidered skull caps of Bombay make^ silk or chintz trousers, a 
shirt and a waistcoat, and Konkani girls wear the Hindu robe and 
bodice, and Bohora, Khoja, and Meman girls wear the same dress as 
their mothers. Their ornaments are a large golden ring or hdnsUy 
worn round the neck, and a pair of Icadds^ or gold or silver bracelets. 
Some of these ornaments are presents from grand-parents and near 
relations on birth and other ceremonies. Poor Musalm^ns generally 
allow their children to run about without clothes till they are seven 
or eight years old. Except gold or silver finger rings, no men 
wear ornaments. Bohora, Khoja, and Meman women always 
wear gold necklaces and bracelets. Their only silver ornament 
is an anklet for which gold is never used. The other classes 
have no objection to silver anklets, bracelets, and even necklaces. 
Among the Konkanis and Deccanis, no married woman is 
without a galsar or necklace of gold and glass beads, which is 
first worn on the wedding night and is never taken off so long 
as the husband is alive. Besides this necklace almost all women 
begin married life with a good store of ornaments. Their parents 
give them at least one nose-ring, a set of gold earrings, and silver 
finger-rings ; and their husbands are bound to invest in ornaments 
as much money as the dowry, which is generally £12 14s. (Rs.l27). 
Even in poor families women are careful to keep their marriage 
ornaments, but they are sometimes forced to part with them in 
times of dear food or of scanty work. Roughly a Bohora, Khoja, 
Meman, or rich Konkani woman^s ornaments vary in value from 
£100 to £200 (Es. 1000-Rs. 2000) j a middle class woman^s from 
£20 to £30 (Rs.200-Es/300) ; and a poor woman^s from £2 to £5 
(Rs. 20 -Rs. 50).. 

Except the Khoj4s, Bohor^is, and Memans who are traders, 
making from £100 to £200 (Rs. 1000 -Es. 2000) a year, most rich 
Musalmans are landholders. A few Deccan craftsmen, butchers, 
dyers, and hardware sellers, too few to form distinct classes, earn 
from £5 to £10 (Rs. 50 -Es. 100). The poor are either constables, 
.messengers, husbandmen, servants, or labourers. 

Almost all traders, shopkeepers, and craftsmen rest on the 
Ramzan and Bakri-Id festivals, and on the last two days of the 
Muharram. Khojas and Bohor^s, in addition to the regular holidays, 
rest for a day if they hear of the death of one of their leading men, 
or of their high priest. 

As a class the Alibdg Musalmans are orderly, contented, and 
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fairly liardworkiiig. The Bohoras, Khojas, and Meniaais are noted 
for their neat tidy and soher habits, and the Koiikanis and Deccanis 

for their vigour and shrewdness. 

Except the Bohorfe; Khojas, Memans, and a few rich Konkani 
landlords and traders, who can meet their marriage and other 
special expenses and save, the majority of Kolaba Mnsalinans, 
through fondness for show and good living and from want of 
forethought, are generally driven to seek the money ienderis aid to 
meet their marriage and special expenses. Hence many landholders 
have lost their lands, either by mortgage or sale. The rest of the 
poor classes live almost from hand to mouth, and are sometimes 
forced, through the pressure of their creditors, to leave the district 
in search of employment. 

In matters of marriage each class of Miisalmans forms a separate 
community. A Konkani will not give his daughter to a Deccani 
or other Musalman, nor will a Bohora, Khoja, or Meman take a 
wife except from the women of his own class. The local Musalmans 
have no special laws or organization, but in caste disputes or family 
quarrels tbeir judge, OT hdzi, is chosen as arbitrator, and settles the 
case with the help of some leading laymen. Any one who neglects the 
hmVs decision is fined from 2^. 6d. to 5s, (Rs. 1 J»Rs. 2|), and this 
fine is added to the mosque fund to meet lighting and other charges, 
Koldba Musalmfos do not acknowledge any single hdzi as their -- 
religious head ; there are several MziSj each of whom has separate J 
authority over his own congregation. The Shia communities have I 
no local religious head. They occasionally go to Bombay to have f 

disputes settled by themuMii if they are Khojas, or by the deputy ^ 

Mulla if they are Daudi Bohor^s. ^ 

KoMba Musalmans as a body are fairly religious. A few of the 
most devout go to the mosque for the five daily prayers ; the less 
pious content themselves with attending the mosque on Fridays ; 
and, even the most careless, are present at the special Ramzan 
and Bakri”Id services. Though some of their social observances ax’e 
more or less Hindu in spirit, Konkani Musalmans seldom worship 
or pay vows to Hindu gods. Except the Bohords and Khojas who 
are of the Shia faith, all Kolaba Musalmdns are Sunnis, the 
Konkanis belonging to the Shafai school, and the Deccanis and 
Memans to the Hanafi schools The Shias include the two branches | 

of Nazarians and Mustd-lians of the Ism^ili seot.^ The chief I 

representatives of the MusUlian faith are the Bohords, the followers I 

of the Mulla Saheb of Surat. Though keen sectarians, hating and i 

hated by the regular Sunnis and other Musalmans not of the 
Mustdlian sect, their reverence for Ali and for their high priest. 


* otherwise called the Snnat Jamit, the largest sect of Musalmans, 

follow the tenets of the four Imtos or teachers, Shdfai, Abu Hanifa, Malik, and 
Jlambal, Shdfais are inost common in Arabia and on the Konkan and Malalxtr 
leasts, the Hanafis are the largest sect spread all over the world, and the Maliks and 
Mambas are small bodiey olely found in Arabia. These schools differ only in the 
fora of certam prayers. Their creed is the same. ^ 
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seems to be fiirtber removed from adoration tlian is tbe case 
among tbe Kbojas, vrbo belong to tbe Nazarian class. They 
seem to follow tbe ordinary rules of right and wrong, pimisbing 
drunkenness^ adultery^ and other acts generally held disgTacefiil. 
Bohonis and Khojas do not attend the Sunni mosques^ nor have 
they any meeting place of their own in the district. They pray 
in their houses^ and many of them come to Bombay during the 
Muharram. 

The Shias of the Fazarian branch are the followers of His Highness 
Aga Ali Shaj the son of His Highness the late Aga Khan. They 
believe in the divinity of Ali and adopt the mystic half-Hindu faith^, 
that Ali was the tenth incarnation of Vishnu, and that the head of 
Aga Ali Shad’s house is All's representative. They have no local 
religious head, nor any special place of woi’ship. They go to 
Bombay to be married by their priest or miihlii, a deputy of Aga 
Ali Shah. Except that their women practise Hindu rights at 
pregnancy and birth, their customs do not greatly differ from 
those of Sunnis or of Mustffian Shias. 

The religious officers of the Kolaba Musalmans are the Mzi or 
marriage registrar, the mulla or priest, and the mujdvar or beadle. 

The Mzi, who under Musalman rules was a civil and criminal 
judge, is now only a marriage registrar and preacher. Some hdzis 
hold grants of land. As in other parts of the Konkan, though only 
one of them holds the post, all members of the Kazi^s family 
add the word hdzi to their names as a surname. A few can read 
and understand the Kuran, but many can only repeat the marriage 
service. Their fee for a marriage is generally 5s, (Rs. 2|), hut rich 
families give them presents of shawls and head-scarves. 

Although it is not necessarily hereditary, the post of mulla passes 
from father to son if the son is fit to hold it. A media’s duties are 
to read the burial service and certain funeral services on the first, 
third, tenth, thirtieth, and fortieth days after a death. He also leads 
daily prayers in the mosque as pesJi imam, and sometimes reads 
sermons on special occasions. For a funeral service he is paid from 
1^, StZ. to 2^. Qd, {annas 10 - Rs. IJ), and for serving the mosque he 
gets from £1 to £2 (Rs. 10-Rs. 20) a year from the mosque fund. 

The mvjchvar or beadle, is the lowest religious office-bearer. Most 
beadles are of humble origin and sometimes serve a shrine for 
many generations. Their chief duties are to look after the shrine 
and receive offerings. They live either on charity or by tillage. 

Of Musalman religious beggars, or fahirs, a few are Konkani 
Musalmtins, and some come from the Deccan. They are not 
permanent settlers and do not form a community. The few Konkani 
beggars have wives and children, and therefore belong to the 
hdsham or law-abiding class. They live by begging and alms. 

Of places of worship, besides the mosques, which are few and 
supported by private contributions, there are a few idgdhs or special 
prayer-places outside the towns, which were built during the time of 
Musalmdn rule. Since the fall of Musalman power, the practice of 
holding special prayers at idgdhs has declined, and the holiday 
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senmotis ars now road in tli6 inos<|ii6B. Tlio local Siiia conuniinitios 
have no separate places of worship. They pray at their oto houses 
and never join the local Musalmans in their mosques. 

There are three leading Mnsalmjtn fairs^ one at Pen and two at 
Alibag. The Pen fair is held in honour of Shah Badr-ud-din on the 
15th oi Palish Shidh (December- January). It lasts for five days and 
is attended by thousands of people from Bombay and the country 
round. The two Alib% fairs are held in honour of Pir Sidi Sat 
Gazi and of Pir Ali Shdh. The Sidi saint, ^ as his name shows, is 
believed to have been ten and a half feet high. Pfe is said to have 
fallen in a battle with the Hindus. After the victory half of the 
revenue of the village of Pedamble was allotted for the use of his 
shrine, and is still enjoyed by the Habshis of Janjira. Saint Ali 
SMhy in whose honour the other Alibag fair is held, is said to be 
the first Musalman who came to the place, and to have given his 
name to Alibag. The shrine has a yearly endowment of £1 
(Rs. 13), and one of the sainPs lineal descendants is still the 
manager of the shrine. Pew Kolaba Musalmdns go on pilgrimage 
to Mecca, nor, for long, have the Sunni Mnsalmdns tried to add to 
their number by converting Hindus or Shi^s to their faith. 

Pew rich Musalmd-n women appear in public. The Deccani and 
Khoja women go out in the same dress as they wear at home, but 
the Eohora women, when they appear in public, shroud themselves ^ 
in a dark cloak which falls from the head with a gauze opening I 
in front of the eyes. Except the Bohords and Khojls, who do not f 
employ the regular Kdzi at their marriages, almost all Kolaba 
Musalmd,ns have their marriages registered by the Kdzi and 
pay his dues. Among rich Konkanis marriages are performed 
at an early age, and, for the sake of economy, there is seldom a 
betrothal. If they can afford it most Musalmans try to marry 
within a month or two after betrothal. The manfiage ceremonies 
last for six . days. The first four days are spent in seclusion, or 
manjha, applying turmeric to the bodies of the bride and bridegroom. 

On the fifth day comes the marriage procession and marriage 
services, and, on the sixth day, the bride is taken home by the 
bridegroom. To a rich man a son^s wedding costs from £100 to £200 
(Es. 1000- Rs. 2000) and a daughteris wedding from £70 to £100 
{Es. 700 -Es. 1000) ; to a middle class man a son’s wedding costs from 
£30 to £50 (Rs;300-Rs. 500) and a daughter’s from £20 to £30 V 
(Rs. 200 - Rs. 300) ;to a poor man a son’s wedding costs from £10 to £15 r 
(Rs, 100 -Es. 150) and a daughter’s from £5 to £8 (Rs. 50-Rs. 80)^ 
Pew Konkanis keep the seventh-month pregnancy ceremony. On 
the sixth day after a birth, some women prepare boiled rice, fish, and , 
cocoannts in honour of the goddess ChhathL The sacrifice, or akikay ■ ] 
ceremony is performed by the rich on the seventh day after birth, and ; ; 
by poor and middle class families when the child is two or three years 
old.^ This ceremony costs a rich man from £3 to £5 (Rs,30 - Rs. 50), ; 
a middle class man from £2 to £8 (Rs. 20 -Rs. 30), and a poor man V 
£1 (Rs.lO). . When a hoy or girl is four years four months and four ; ./ 
days old, the initiation, or hismilla, ceremony is performed. If the i 
parents are rich they give 'Bt dinner party, spending according to , * 
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tkek means from £5 to £8 (Es, 50 - Es. 80), ; if ; miMe class or poor 
they distribute sweetmeats amoiig friends and relations. 

A dying Musalni^n is made to listen to tlie cliapter of the Kuraii 
wbicli tells of the glorious future of tbe belieTer. The creed and 
prayer for forgiveness are read, and a few drops of lion ey or sugared 
water are dropped into the dying man^s moiitli. After death the 
eyes and mouth are closed. sooner is life gone than preparations 

are made for the burial. The body is washed^ shrouded in a new 
white shroud sweet with camphor and scents^ laid on a bier^ 
and carried on the shoulders of four men, with the cry Ld4lla Im 
ilia allahj " There is no god but Grod.’ When the bearers reach the 
grave, which has meanwhile been dug by labourers, they lay the 
body with its head to the north leaning to the right side, so that 
the face turns towards Mecca or the west> Then, laying clods of 
consecrated earth close to the body, the mourners fill the grave 
repeating the verse of the Kuran : " Of earth We made you, to earth 
We return you, and from earth shall raise you on the resurrection 
day.^ Then, returning to the house of mourning and standing at 
the door, they repeat a prayer for the soul of the dead, and all but 
near relations and friends, who stay to dine, go to their homes. On 
the morning of the third day a feast called ziarat h held, A large 
company of relations and friends meet in the mosque, and a portion 
of the Kuran is read, ending with a prayer that the merit of the act 
may pass to the soul of the dead. Besides the third day after death, 
the tenth, twentieth, thirtieth, and fortieth days are observed either 
by giving dinner parties or distributing sweetmeats and sugared 
water, after the usual prayers for the peace of the soul of the dead. 
The death of a grown member of his family costs a rich man from 
£10 to £20 (Es^ lOO-Es, 200), and a middle class or poor man 
from £3 to £6 (Es. 30 -Es. 60). 

The KoMba Musalmd,ns have made little advance in education. 
A few of the rich and well-to-do men send their boys to Kazia 
or Mullas to gain some knowledge of the Kuran, and about ten per 
cent of the whole send their boys to Marathi schools ] but none 
teach their boys English. No Kolaba Musalman has risen in 
Grovernment service, beyond the rank of. forest inspector or chief 
constable. 

JamItis, or members of the community, as the leading branch of 
Konkan Musalmans are called, are chiefly Shaikhs, though there are 
one or two Syeds, such as the Madnis from Madina and the Idrusis 
from Hadramant. Some families call themselves Khans, but it seems 
probable that they are not of Afghan descent, but are the representa- 
tives of successful soldiers who won the title of Kh^n.. As a rule 
Konkanis do not prefix Shaikh to their names, but add a surname 
taken either from their calling as Khot K4zi, or Ohoghle, or from 
their dwelling place as Pamorlkar and Tungekar. Their women 
add Bibi to their names. Their home speech is Konkani Marathi, 
with^ a. slightly peculiar pronunciation and a mixture of Urdu, 
Persian, and Arab words.^ The men are tall, thin, brown-skinned, 


1 Of peculiar words tliey use Wiaxoar tox hotJie, where ; awdr for here ; kandh 
for Jcasala, why ijdpm for bolne, speak j and ovm for vkne^ sell. 
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and witli liigTi features tliat often bear a notable trace of Arab 
blood. As a rule the men shave the ^bead,^ but some young men 
and almost all bo^^s wear a forelock^ fdlu, a little above tlie forehead. 
The beard is generally short and somewhat scanty. Some of 
the rich and -well-to-do wear a Maratlia-Bi4hmaii^^ others a 
Parsi, and others an Arab head-dress. All wear a Hindu coafo 
a long shirt falling to the knees, and loose trousers, or in-doors 
a waistcloth. The poor wear a skull cap, a jacket, and a 
waistcloth, or a kerchief passed through a string and wrapt round 
the loins. The women, who are generally short, delicate^ fair, 
and well-featured, wear a MarMha robe, a short-sleeved bodice 
covering the back and tied in a knot in front, and a chintz petticoat, 
worn under the robe which also serves them as a night dress. 
They do not use shoes or slippers. On going out, upper class 
women wrap themselves from head to foot in a long white sheet 
showing only the face, but poor women have no special outdoor 
dress. The rich and well-to-do dress their boys either in plain or 
embroidered skull caps, a muslin or chintz jacket, and tight trousers. 
Their ornaments are gold or silver wristlets and silver anklets. The 
poor wear a piece of cloth tied round their loins. All Musalman girls 
wear the Maratha robe and bodice, with such women's ornaments 
as their parents can afford. Both men and women are neat and 
clean in their habits. The women, though honest and hardworking, 
add nothing to the family income. The men are hospitable, hard- 
working and sober, but, as a class, haughty, proud, and hot- 
tempered. Though thrifty in every day life, their fondness for 
show and good living often brings them into money difficulties. 
Some are landholders, holding estates granted them as Kazis or as 
preachers, and others have villages which they originally took in 
farm. Others trade with Bombay in rice and timber, and some* 
in salt, others hold posts as forest inspectors and police chief 
constables. The majority of the poorer families work as husbandmen 
and field labourers. In religion all are Sunnis of the Shafai school, 
but few are religious or careful to say their prayers. Though almost 
all the to-wns and larger villages have old mosques, most of them are 
in bad repair. In towns the mosques are kept in repair by private 
subscriptions and fines. To manage the mosque every town or village 
has, besides the Kazis, some mutdvcMs or wardens and treasurers, who 
keep the accounts and manage the mosque. Social disputes are settled 
by calling meetings of the community and acting in accordance 
with the vote of the majority. Fines are levied on any one who 
breaks the Kazfis decisions. , Besides daily prayers, a service is held 
on special occasions and festivals, when they sing hymns and 
psalms in praise of God and of the Prophet, going on till near 
midnight. Before breaking up they hand round flowers and rose- 
water, and take tea, coffee, or milk. The cost of these seiwices is 

f enerally met by subscriptions and sometimes from the mosque fund. 

To women attend these meetings. Konkanis generally marry among 
relations and in their own community. It is thought degrading to 
marry with any other class of Musalmans. As a rule boys are married 
at from eighteen to twenty, and girls at from eleven to fourteen. 
Though there is religious objection to the practice, the higher 
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families di>sappx'ove of widow marriage. A married woman rnaj be 
known by her blackened teetli and Iier five or seren stringed 
necklace of glass and gold beads ; a widow is known by ker wliite 
robes. Tlieir staple food is rice or ndchni bread, and fish. On 
account of its dearness animal food is little used. Their chief 
drink is \Yateiv but rich families and those that have spent some 
years in Bombay drink tea with sugar bat without milk. Tliey use 
no narcotics except chewing and smoking tobacco^ and^ like the 
Daldis, many of the lower class drink liquor. Except enough 
Arabic to recite pa,rts of the Knran, they take little interest in 
teaching their children. Of late years some of the richer families 
have begun to send their boys to Bombay to learn English. 

Daldis^ or fishermen, from cldlad fishings claim the same origin 
as the regular Konkanis. Though they visit and may be seen in 
Kolaba villages, most if not all belong to Habsan. Like Konkani 
Musalmans they are tall or middle-sized, thin, and brown-skinned. 
The men shave the head, sometimes leaving a forelock. They wear 
the beard either short or full, and dress in a skuli-cap or a piece of 
cloth loosely wound round the head, a shirt, a tight fitting jacket, and 
a waistcloth. Some villagers \vear only a skull-cap and a waist- 
coat, and tie a kerchief round the loins, passing it through a string. 
The women are tall or middle-sized, thin^ brown-skinned, and 
with regular features. They wear the Marathi robe, a bodice, 
and a chintz petticoat under the robe, which serves as a night 
dress. They have no special outdoor dress, except that some 
families put on a long white sheet. Except the women of rich 
families they appear in public, but do not add to the family income. 
Both men and women are rather dirty and untidy. They speak a 
Marathi much like that used by the Janiatis, The Ddldis are not 
now fishers, but husbandmen, seamen, servants, and constables. 
They are hardworking, but, being fond of liquor, are seldom well- 
to-do or able to save. They form a distinct community and marry 
only among themselves, or with other poor Konkani families. 
Their manners and customs do not differ from those of Jamatis, 
and, like them, they settle their disputes by holding' meetings, 
presided over by the Kazi and Mnlla. They are Sunnis of the 
Shafai school, but few of them are I'oligious or careful to say their 
prayers. They do not send their boys to school, and, on the whole, 
are rather a declining class. 

Besides Konkanis and Ddldis, who form the chief part of the 
Kolaba Musalman population, there are three special communities, 
Gujarat and Cutch Bohoras, Khojas, and Memans, all of whom 
are traders lately come from Bombay. 

Boiionls of the Daudi, or Mulla Saheb, sect are found in 
small numbers in some of the large towns. They speak Gujarati 
among themselves, and Marathi or Hindustani with others. The 
men are tall or of middle height, thin, and either light-skinned or 
brown. They shave the head, wear the beard long and Ml, and 
dress in a white turban, or a skull cap if in-doprs, a coat, a shirt, a 
waistcoat, and a pair of loose trousers. The women, who are 
either tall or of middle height, delicate, and fair with regular 
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features, dress in a petticoat of two or tliree yards of cHiitz or silt, 
a backless bodice, and a scarf of tliree or four yards of fine 
muslin or silk to cover tbe upper part of tke body. On going out 
they put on a large cloak wbicb covers tbern from bead to foot, 
leaving small gauze openings for tbe eyes. Tboiigb bonest and 
hardworking, they do not add to tbe family income. Both men 
and women are neat and clean in tbeir habits. Boboras deal in 
hardware and miscellaneous articles, such as iron vessels, tin-pots, 
lanterns, mirrors, thread, pins, bemp and cotton ropes, string, and 
paper. They are hardworking and sober, and are said to be very 
thrifty and well-to-do. They get tbeir stock from tbeir agents in 
Bombay. They are not permanent settlers, and go to Gujarat 
every third or fourth year. They maiTy among themselves only, 
bringing wives either from Bombay or Gujarat. They form a 
separate community, and, as far as possible, do not mix with other 
Musalmans. They are Shias in faith belonging to the Mustalian 
branch of the Ism^ili sect, and are known as Daudi Bohor^s from 
the name of a Mulla whose succession was disputed. Their high 
priest is the Mulla Saheb of Surat to whom they send yearly dues 
through his deputy at Bombay. They teach their boys as much 
Gujarati as is wanted for keeping accounts, but no English, nor do 
they take to any calling but trade. 

KhojIs, properly Khwdja meaning a teacher, a merchant, or a 
bard, are found in small numbers in some of the large towns. They 
are settlers from Catch and Gujarat, and are said to be descended 
partly from Hindu converts and partly from Persian immigrants. 
They speak Cutchi among themselves and Hindustani or Marathi 
with others. The men are tall or of middle height, strong, and 
fail*. They shave the head, wear the beard short or shave it, and 
dress in a skull cap or a head-scarf, a long coat, a shirt, a waistcoat, 
and loose trousers. The women, who like the men are tall or of 
middle height, are rather inclined to fatness, fair, and well-featured. 
They wealr a long silken shirt falling almost to the ankles, a scarf of 
one or two yards of silk thrown over the head, and a pair of loose 
trousers rather tight at , the ankles. They have no special outdoor 
dress, and appear in public and help the men in their work. Both 
men and women are neat and clean. Khoj^is are traders, chiefly in 
fuel, groceries, hardware, parched grain, and jpiece goods. A few of 
them act as moneylenders, in spite of the rul^ against taking interest. 
They are said to be hardworking, thrifty, and sober, and generally 
well-to-do. Though not permanent settlers, some have stayed for 
upwards of thirty years in Koldba, returning now and then to 
Gujarat or Cutch for a year or two. They marry among themselves, 
finding wives in Bombay or Catch. Their manners and customs 
differ considerably from those of other Musalmans. The women 
generally worship Hindu gods and consult Brdhmans as to the 
meaning of omens. They pay special respect to Hi> Highness Aga 
Ali Sh4h of Bombay, who is their hereditary high priest. They pay 
him yearly dues from their incomes. They do not mix with other 
Musalmans nor obey the regular In religion they are Shids 

Hke the Bohoras, and belong to the Nazarian subdivision of the 
Ismaili sect, They are said , 4o believe in the divinity of Ali and 
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of his descendants down to their present leader. A favonrite 
religions book among them is Sadr-ud-ditf s Ten Incarnations^ 
dascivcitdr^ nine of them Vishnn^s and the tenth that of the most holy 
Ali. As a class the Khojas are seldom religions or careful to say 
their prayers. They teach their children Grnjaraii. On the whole 
they are said to be a rising class. 

MemanSj properly momins that is belieyers, are found in small 
numbers at Alibag and in one or two other towns. They are the 
descendants of K^chhia or Lohana Hindus, who were conyerted in 
Sind by an Arab missionary named Yusuf-ud-din in the year 1422. 
They speak Outchi among themselves and Mardthi or Hindustani 
with others. The men are of middle height, well-made, and fair. 
They shave the head, wear the beard full, and dress in a silk head- 
scarf, a coat, a long shirt falling to the knee, a waistcoat, and a 
pair of loose trousers rather tight at the ankles. The women, 
who are like the men in face, wear a long silk shirt almost 
reaching the ankles, a silken scarf thrown over the head, and 
loose trousers like the men^s, rather tight at the ankles. They 
appear in public but add nothing to the family income. Both 
men, and women are neat and clean in their habits. They are 
traders dealing in piece goods, groceries, and miscellaneous articles, 
and are hardworking, thrifty, sober, and well-to-do. They are not 
permanent settlers, but generally go to Gujarat or Kathiawar 
after a stay of five or six years, and return after a year or two to 
begin afresh. They form a separate community and marry among 
themselves only, but have no special organization nor any headman, 
except the regular &dzi. They mix with other Musalmans at 
dinner parties and religions meetings. They are Sunnis of the 
Hanafi school, and are said to be religious and careful to say their 
prayers. They teach their children to read the Kuran and Gujarati. 
None of them take to any calling but trade. 

Beni Isra^els are returned as numbering 2139 and as found 
over the whole district. Besides as Yahndis, the Beni-Israels are 
known, from their commonest occupation, as Telis that is oilmen, or, 
because they keep Saturday as a day of rest, as Shanvdr Telis or Satur- 
day oilmen. They belong to two classes, the white or gore and the 
black or Mle, The white, according' to their story, are the descendants 
of the original immigrants, and the black of converts, or of the women 
of the country. White and black Eeni-Israels, though the same in 
religion and customs, neither eat, drink, nor marry together. The 
men are fairer than the middle class Hindus of Kolaba, and are 
generally above the middle height and strongly made. Except two 
tufts, one over each ear, they shave the head and wear moustaches and 
short beards. The women are generally good-looking and fair. Like 
Hindu women they wear the hair tied behind the head in a knot, 
ambdda. Though somewhat quarrelsome and revengeful, the Beni- 
Isr^els are one of the best-behaved classes in the district, hardworking, 
fairly sober, and well-to-do. They are chiefly husbandmen, oil- 
pressers, and soldiers, and some of them schoolmasters, hospital 
assistants, shopkeepers, and oart-drivers. As landholders, some 
till their lands themselves and others let it to tenants. The wives 
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of laiislbandinen and oil-pressers lielp tlieir linsbandSj working* in 
tlie fields and at tlie oikmill. Tlieir kome tongue is Maratbi. Like 
middle class Hindus tbeir bouses are generall j of one storey with 
brick or wattle and daub walls^ and tbatcb or tile roofs. Oil-pressers 
and others wbo have cattle^ generally keep tliem in a sbed separate 
from tbeir bouse. They baye clay and copper vessels, wooden stools, 
and stone band-mills. The only special article is a box fiixecl 
to the upper part of tbe right door-post. This contains a piece of 
parchment with a verse from tbe Old Testament, so placed that, 
from tbe outside, tbe word Almighty can be read through a bole. 
In going out and in coming in, tbe members of tbe household touch 
this box with their first .two right-band fingers and then kiss them. 
They eat rice, millet, pulse, vegetables, and, with certain restrictions 
flesh, and drink liquor. They have two meals a day, between nine 
and ten in tbe morning, and between seven and nine in tbe evening. 
Men and women eat separate, tbe men first. Children sometimes eat 
with their fathers and sometimes with tbeir mothers. Tbeir dress is 
partly Musalman and partly Hindu, a Maratba, a Musalman turban or 
a cap, a Hindu or Musalman coat, trousers or a waistclotb, and Hindu 
shoes. Tbe women dress like Maratbas in a robe and bodice. Beni- 
Isr^els worship one Grod and use no images. In tbeir synagogues 
they have manuscript copies of tbe Old Testament and consider it 
to be of divine authority. They preach tbeir religion only to 
people of tbeir own tribe. They have synagogues in tbe Kolaba 
district at Alib4g, Ambepur, Barlai, Pen, and Revdanda, Tbe 
synagogue, tbe meeting place of tbe congregation, is known to tbe 
Beni-Israels as tbe masjvl or mosque. Prom tbe outside tbe 
building looks like a mosque and is surrounded mtb an enclosure. 
It has an outer open terrace where tbe men keep tbeir shoes, no 
one being allowed to enter with bis shoes on. To tbe door is 
fastened a wooden box, which tbe worshippers kiss as they enter. 
Inside is a square room with windows to the right and left, and in 
front, in tbe west wall, is a oupboard-like frame with glass doors, 
called tbe ark. In this ark are kept tbe manuscripts of tbe laws 
of Moses written on pieces of parchment. Tbe minister stands 
facing tbe ark in tbe centre of the synagogue repeating verses, and 
tbe congregation listen, seated on benches and chairs. Prayers 
and singing of songs also form a part of tbe worship. In each 
village caste questions are. settled by a headman at a meeting of 
the adult male members of the caste. The Beni-Israels on the 
whole are well-to-do. They are too fond of drinking, and 
tbeir costly ceremonies and feasts force them into debt. Still they 
are vigorous and hardworking and many of them own rich lands. 
There are no professional beggars among them. All tbeir destitute 
are relieved by private charity or from the synagogue funds. 

CJiristiaxis are returned as numbering 208 (males 124 , females 
84). They are found in Korlai in tbe south of tbe Alib% sub- 
division^ on tbe left bank of tbe mouth of tbe Roba creek. 'In 
appearance they resemble tbeir Hindu neighbours. They are hard- 
working and well-behaved. Their houses are much better than those 
of their Mar^tha neighbours, built of brick and mortar, roomy, 
and evidently very old» The men dress in a loincloth of coarse 
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blue cotton, a thin sleeveless white jacket fastened d<^ Ac front, 
and a coloured or white woollen or cotton night-cap. C n 
occasions these clothes are changed for a jacket and pantaloons, a 
coloured handkerchief is twisted round the_head, and snndaUoi 
pavatans, are worn. The women, unlike their Hindu neighhourj, 
wear a white robe and a white jacket, like that worn by the men, ju ■ 
with sleeves reaching to the wrists. On great occasions they ‘ ^ 

white sheet or chaclarovev their head and shoulders. Like the liindus 
they tie their hair in a knob behind the head, and wear head am 
ear ornaments, but no nose or toe-rings. In maimers, customs, ancl 
religion, they resemble the Thana Christians. They are almusb ail 
fishers and Imsbaiidmeiij and are fairly off, 

nniiibering 59 (males o4j females B), are geiieially 

liquor-sellers. 

Village organisation in Kolaba is, and seems always to liaTc been, 
feeble. A large number of the Tillages are held by renteib oi 
IhoU, who are always village accountants. The officers Auind m 
most villages are the headman or pdtil, tho accountant or 

hulharni, and the Mhar. Hereditary patils are found only m Alibag 
and Pen, There are a few in Roha who originally belonged to 
Alibag. Over the rest of Roha, Mangaon, and Mah^d, the headmen 
are appointed by Government. They are a very different class from 
Gujarat and Deccan headmen, and have little influence. They are 
seldom even fairly intelligent, and, except among the ^ hereditaiy 
headmen, there are not half a dozen who can write their names or 
read them when written. Patils are commonly Mardthas, but some 
are found belonging to all except the degraded classes. In some 
parts a great proportion of the villagers are of one caste, especially 
in the hhcir or salt villages of Nagothna which are thronged with 
Agris. But, there is probably no case, except in a Th^lkur^s or 
K^thkarf s hamlet, where all the people belong to one caste. 

In rented, or hliotij villages, which are very numerous in the south 
of the district, the Jehot is the accountant. Directly managed or 
Jchdlsa villages are usually thrown into groups of three or more 
villages and placed under the care of a stipendiary accountant or 
taldt% who is paid in cash by Government. As the revenue^ is often 
small, sometimes as many as ten or twelve villages are uiider one 
man, and the group is often broken by hhoti villages. 

The Mhar is paid a certain portion of the village produce in grain. 
He has many duties to perform. He is the village messenger, 
beadle, watchman, and referee in boundary questions. The Kolaba 
Mh^r is badly off, very few get any state allowance, and the 
villagers have begun to grudge their contributions. The result is 
bad feeling between the Mhdr and the cultivators, and accusations 
that the Mhdrs poison cattle for the sake of their skins. 
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both of them, like the Mhar, paid in grain, , Soine villages in Mahad 
have a humblidr or potter, who supplies the people with earthen 
vessels. ' ■ - 
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Every NoTem.ber ■ or . December, after tbe rice harvest is over^ 
Kunbis and MMrs, cMefly from Maliad and Mangaon, move to 
Bombay and other labour markets. They work daring the fair 
months, and, at 4he close of the hot-weather, return with money 
enough to buy seed and keep their families during the rainy months. 
In their absence the women and children live on the small store of 
grain they may have been able to keep over from the previous 
harvest, and eke out a subsistence by the sale of firewood^ grass, and 
fowls. Besides going as labourers to Bombay, Kunbis enter the army, 
the police, and other branches of Government service, and remit 
money to their relations who remain at home to look after the land* 
Brahmans obtain employment as clerks in Government service, and 
Musalm^ns add to the profits of their lands by engaging in trade or 
shipping. Except some Shikalgars or tool-polishers, Beldars or 
stone-cutters, and Dhangars or shepherds, who yearly visit the district 
from the Deccan, there are no immigrants. There are no general 
movements of the people from one part of the district to another. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

AGRICULTURE.^ 

In 1872 agriculture^ tlie most important industry of the district, 
was returned as supporting about 246/100 pei'sons or 70*82 per cent 
of the population/^ 

There are four chief varieties of soil; diluvial and alluvial, 
powdered laterite and trap, clay'ey mould resting on trap, and soil 
containing marine deposits with much sand and other matter in 
concretion. Of these the fii^st, which is composed of various 
disintegrated rocks of the overlying trap formation, with a varjung 
proportion of calcareous substances, is at once the richest and the 
most widespread. It is red, yellow or black in colour, crumbly, and, 
from the drainage of hill streams, free from salt. Of the three colours 
all are equally productive, but the black is most suited for growing 
rice. Its richness is due chiefly to its lime nodules or hanhar^ and 
to the vegetable matter in valleys and near luver banks. The second 
soil, powdered laterite and clay, -which covers the sides and slopes of 
hills, is next in point of extent. Though fitted for the growth of 
such hill crops as ndclin% varij liarih^ mluiy and tilj this soil, owing 
to its shallowness, soon becomes exhausted, and, after bearing for 
three years, has to be allowed a three years^ fallow. The. third soil, 
clayey mould resting on trap, is found near the banks of. the 
Nagothna, fioha, and Manddd creeks, and in the strip of land that 
stretches from Dasgaon ten miles west along the sides of the Savitri 
river. In the strip of land that runs by the side of the Nagothna 
creek, about eighteen miles long and from half a mile to three miles 
broad, the soil is mixed with chalky tubes locally called ladh. Some 
detached flats of this soil along the Eoha and Mandad creeks ai*e 
cultivated with inferior rice. Where the supply of fresh water is 
scanty the yield is small, but, where the supply of fresh water is 
plentiful, the yield equals that of uthldpdt or sweet rice land. The 
third sort is mostly very dark brown, and, when dry, is extremely 
hard. In places where it is or was liable to be flooded fx’om creeks 
and backwaters it is called hhdropdt or salt land* Below this soil is 
a stratum of mud, in many places half liquid. The fourth soil, 
containing marine deposits and sand, lies along the sea-coast and is 
fovourable to garden crops, which are helped by the abundant supply 
of water contained in a belt of concrete and lime,^ 


^ Materials for a portion of this chapter (pages 90-93) have been supplied by Mr. E, 
Courtenay, C.S, 

2 According to information furnished by Mr. J. A. Baines, Deputy Superinteiidenfe 
of Census (17th April 1882), the percentage of the agricultural population at the time 
of the 1881 census was the same as in 1872, 
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According to the survey returns the district coutaius 9r>7,097 
acres, of which 83,161 acres or 8*68 per cent are ^alieiia,md, payiag* 
only a quit- rent to Government, Of the 874,5o6 acres of 
Government land 478,953 or 54*76 per cent are arable, 121,000 or 
14*17 per cent forest, 13,611 or 1*55 per cent salt marsh and salt) 
pans, 81,492 or 9*31 per cent nnassessed hill and upland, and 
176,480 or 20*18 per cent roads and village sites. Of d'78,953 acres, 
the total Government arable area, which is assessed at £09,989 
(Rs. 6,99,890), 472,313 acres or QS-Gl percent were in 1879-.801ield 
for tillage. Of this, 3242 or 0*68 per cent were garden land, vjthaii 
average acre rate of 11^. id. (Rs, 5-8-3), 140,344 acres or 29* /l pei* 
cent were rice land, with an average acre rate of 8^?. 94-tl (Rs. 4-6-1), 
and 328,727 acres or 69*59 per cent were dry crop land with an 
average acre rate of 4|d. (3 annas 2 pies). 

Especially in the northern sub-divisions of Alibag and Pen, the 
most interesting feature in the tillage of the district is the lai*ge 
area of salt marsh and mangrove swamp that has been reciairned 
for the growth of rice. These tracts, lying along the bank^ of tidal 
creeks, are locally known as khdrepdt or salt land. Most of the 
embankments or shilotrisy which save the land from tidal flooding, 
are said to have been built between 1755 and 1780, partly by the 
Angri^s and partly by men of position and capital, who, with the 
title of shilotrimrs^ or dam keepers, undertook, on the grant of special 
terms, to make the embankments and keep them in repair. For 
many years these reclamations were divided into rice fields and salt 
pans. The salt pans were gradually closed between 1858 and 1872 ; 
and, about two-thirds of the area formerly given to the making of 
salt has been brought under tillage. Bach reclamation has two 
banks, an outer bank or hdhei^kdnthay and ' an inner bank or 
dntkdntha. In .the outer bank are sluice gates which are kept 
closed from October to June, and, as soon as the rains have set 
in, are opened to allow the rain water to escape. On the Theronda 
creek, about a mile to the north of Revdanda on the road to Alibag 
to strengthen the outer banka boat has been sunk in the creek, and, 
on the boat, a second bank of stone and earth has been raiseci 
and strengthened with trees from twenty-five to thirty feet long' 
laid horizontally. The shrub of most use in these embankments is 
the mangrove, which has proved a valuable foundation for wooden 
piers, keeping the piles from sinking into the sand. A special 
shovel, called a pensan^ made either entirely of wood or with an iron 
head and wooden handle, is used in making and repairing the 
banks.^ 

Salt land on the edge of the sea is harder to reclaim than land 
lying on the bank of a creek, and it is also moi*e likely to suffer fx'om 
local changes. The Sdkhar creek between Alibag and Akshi has 
of late increased at the expense of the garden land on its banks, 
and, at Kharmilkhat, about a mile to the north-west of '■the Eevas 
creek, fifteen or twenty acres have lately been washed away. 


^ The and not the plough is the sign mark of Agris who are unable to write. 
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T^yo years after tlic embankment is complete^ rice is sown in tlie 
reclaimed land^ in order tliat tlie decayed straw may offer a resting 
place and supply nourislimenfc to grass seeds. As soon as tlio 
banking is completed tbe reclaimers sublet tke land in plots^ but 
five years generally pass before any crop is raised. 

In Nagotbna^ most of tlie land suitable for reclaimings was, about 
a bniidred years ago, made over to and brought under tillage by 
shilotriddrs or darn keepers^ In Pen, much of the more easily 
reclaimed land was brought under tillage in 1857. In other parts 
of the district the work goes on steadily, and many applications 
have lately been refused because the plots asked for have been 
included in the area set apart for forests. The chief areas at present 
under reclamation are, at Dadar on the Amha river, a stretch of 
about 500 acres, 300 of which were granted in 18C3 to a Musalman 
free of assessment for fifteen years, and 200 were in 1877 granted 
to several Agris free of assessment for thirteen years. About 
seventy acres have been taken for reclamation at Shirki on the east 
or right bank of . the Amba, and at Odhaugi about five miles east of 
Shirki ; 100 acres have been taken at Navkhdrnear the Eevas pier ; 
and 200 at Mankui near Eevas. The old salt pans at Shahibag and 
Kiragar near Dharamtar are also being turned into rice ground. 

In fixing the terms of the reclamation leases, the cost of saving 
the land and the time that wdll pass before there is any return, 
are taken into consideration. As a rule a small acre charge of from 
d(l, to 44'd. (2-3 as.) is levied from the beginning: No sum is kept 
in deposit. At the end of the lease, if the land has not been 
reclaimed, Government is at liberty to take it back; if the reclamation 
is completed the land is subject to full assessment. 

In 1880-81, of 4661 wells, 3468 were returned as used for drinking 
and washing, “and 1193 for w^atering. Of the ,1193 wells used for 
watering, 1187 were in Alibag and six in Pen. The only part of 
Kolaba where there is much irrigation, is, along the west coast of 
Alibag, in a belt known as the Ashtdgar or eight plantations. This 
tract includes the lands of eleven villages, all of them with large 
areas of watered closely -planted cocoa-palm gardens and orchards. 
The wells, whose brackish water is specially suited to the groAvth 
of cocoa palms, are fitted with Persian wheels or rJuUsy which are 
worked by bullocks, and, in rare oases, by men. When worked by 
a bullock the animal is blindfolded so .as to leave the driver time 
to look after the trees and change the course of the water. The 
water jars, which are tied in a belt round a large wheel, come up 
full of water, and empty themselves into a channel that runs along 
the top of a wall. Every two yards, in the side of the channel, are 
openings of the same width as the channel. In these openings 
clods of earth are placed, and, by turning the clods until they are 
at right angles with the opening, the stream of water is dammed 


^ These shilotriddrs hold a similai’ x^osition to the hhoU of the three southern stih- 
divisions, and are superior to them in being in no way restricted in the rents they levy 
from their tenants. Some of them hold under grants given by Angria’s government,, 
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and forced to Sow to one side. At tlie foot of tlie wall, telow 
eacli opening, a drannel is cut in tlie earth mtli branches running 
to three or four palm trees. As soon as one tree has receiyed its 
supply of water, the clod of earth, which has kept the ater from 
flowing do^vn the second branch, is placed across the first branch, 
and the stream is turned to water the second tree. A Persian 
wheel costs, on an average, about £8 lOs. (Es. 85), and, when in 
regular work, waters an acre and a half of land. In other parts of 
the district, where there is a sime supply of water from a river, pond, 
or well, gardens are occasionally, but not often, found. In Mahad 
the rainfall is sufficient to raise sugarcane without watering, but in 
Alibag watered sugarcane can alone be grown. The cost of watering 
varies greatly in different localities. In lands commanded by a 
reservoir the expense is small ; in lands watered from a river-pool 
by the bucket and lever-lift worked by a man it is estimated at about 
£10 (Es. 100) an acre y and in lands watered from the leather bag 
at £12 (Rs.l20), 

In sweet rice lands the size of a ^ plough^ varies from two to three 
acres. For cold weather crops, as the land has to be very carefully 
ploughed, one pair of bullocks can work only two acres. In hill-crop 
lands, or varlmSy where only two cross ploughings are required, a 
pair of bullocks can till from four to five acres. In salt rice lands 
near creeks, and on hill slopes the plough is not used. 

Prom five to ten acres of good early crop land or from ten to twenty 
acres of upland is a large holding ; from three to four aci^s of 
early crop or ten acres of upland is a middling holding,' and from 
one and a half to two acres of early crop or five acres of upland 
is a small holding. The average size of holdings is five acres in 
Alibag, 8f acres in Pen, nine in Eoha, 9|- in Mangaon, and 10|- in 
Mahad. ^ The small average area of Alibag holdings is due to the 
small area of hill- crop land or varkas, which, in Alibag, is only 
one-third of the whole, compared with a half in Pen, two-thirds in 
Roha, three-fourths in Mangaon, and seventeen-twentieths in Mahad. 
These returns include some private or indm villages, so that the 
average holdings in Government lands are smaller than appears 
from, the returns. Again, as most of the land is in the hands of 
the higher castes who sublet it, the average ai'eaof rice-land held by 
the actual cultivators is estimated not to be more than from two 
to three acres, an ax’ea which, it is believed, can hardly support a 
family without some addition from labour, wages, or other sources. 


^ of BoldinqB, 
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Hill and forest tribes bold little land direct from GoTeriiiiieiit^ 
and there are no important special arrangements for proyiding for 
their wants. Of the Thakurs about five per cent are believed to 
hold Government land and about ten per cent are supposed to be 
nuder-holders. Of tbe Ktxthbaris^ the other leading forest tribe^ 
very few hold land either from Government^ or as under-holders. 
In 1859^ with the object of winning the Dhangars and Thakurs from 
their wandering life^ some large numbers were given them at from 
1-^cL to Bel. (1-2 as.) an acre to graze their cattle on^ and, to a limited 
extent, for tillage. It was intended that all rights in trees should 
be reserved to Government. But, in several cases, the Dhangars 
and Thakurs made over their numbers to Musalman and Hindu 
capitalists by whom large numbers of the trees were felled. 
Kathkaris and Th&urs generally till their land with the hoe. 
Not seven per cent of them own a plough, though some occasionally 
borrow a plough from a Kunbi friend and raise a little rice. To 
prevent hardship, these wild and ignorant people are allowed to till up 
to half an acre of Government unassessed land free of rent or fine. 
Not more than a hundred in a year take advantage of this rule. 

In 1866-67 fourteen villages, which had formed part of the 
Khdlapur petty division of Thana, were made over to Pen. In two 
of these foimteen villages, Goteh and Aghai, land has been set apart 
for grazing, and in Chavni wooded slopes or dalhi-rcm are set apart 
for the use of Thakurs. In these wooded slopes the patches of tillage 
are not measured, but the amount of land which can be tilled by 
one hoe is called dagli and is charged Is. (8 as.) a year. In 1854 
when Goteh and Aghai were surveyed, the upland was not divided 
into numbers, but tillage was charged at the rate of 4s. (Rs. 2) for 
each plough and l5. 6d. (12 as^) for each hoe. In 1874 it was 
settled that persons holding rice lands assessed at 7s. 6d. (Rs. 3-12) 
or over, might till uplands free of charge. Holders of rice land, 
paying less than 7s. 6d, (Rs. 3-12), were arranged in classes, who for 
hill-crop tillage, were charged a fee, irrespective of the area cultivated, 
varying from Is, (8 as.) where the holding did not pay less than 6s. 
(Rs. S), to 8s. Bd. (Rs. 1-10) where the I’ent was not more than 8s. 
(Rs. 1-8). Holders who had no rice land were to continue to pay 
4s. (Es. 2) on each plongh and Is. 6d. (12 as.) on each hoe. These 
rules are no longer in force. Another rule is that when any person 
grows rice in grazing lands or in wooded slopes he has to pay rent 
equal to the assessment on the nearest rice field. 

According to the 1880-81 returns the farm stock of the district 
amounted to 30,655 ploughs, 8021 cai4s, 51,848 bullocks, 40,632 
cows, 39,811 buffaloes, 496 horses, 15,574 sheep and goats, and 75 
donkeys^ 

The chief dry-crop field tools are the plough, ndgar ; the rake, 
eda ; the baskefc-dredge, fetdra ; the small pickaxe, hudli ; the 
shovel, fensam , ; the reaping hook, hhdfdl ; the hoe, pdvda ; 
the crowbar, paMr ; and the winnowing fan, sup. The better sort 
of Koldba plough is made of teak with carved handles, and the 
poorer is plain and of hhencli or other less valuable wood. A plough 
costs from 2s. &d, to 3s. (Rs. IJ-Es, 1|), and, on an average. 
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weighs forty-two pounds. The iron share or pJxa?, which weighs 
from two to two and a half pounds, is fastened to the upper side 
of the share-beam by a movable iron ring, so that at, any time it may 
be loosed from the beam. The wooden part of the plough is in four 
pieces, the pole, the yoke, the share beam, and the handle. The 
share-beam is nailed to a three feet long handle ; the pole, which 
varies in length from 6| to 7| feet, is wedged both into the share- 
beam and into the handle ; and the yoke, which is 5-| feet long, is 
bound to the pole by ropes. The plough is drawn by one pair of bul- 
locks or buffaloes and is worked by one man. It is chiefly used in 
sweet rice lands to work and loosen the mud after the first rainfall. 
The share passes seven or eight inches below the surface at the first 
ploughing, twelve inches at the second, and from fifteen to eighteen 
inches at the third. The rake ala is a rude tool costing from Is. M. 
to Is. Qd. (10 us.- 12 as.), A level pole, from fiive to six feet long, 
is wedged into an upright beam from six to seven feet long and 
fastened by wooden nails. On the bottom of the beam is a row of 
close-set wooden teeth. The rake is worked like the plough and is 
used for loosening mud and clearing the ground of grass. The 
feicim or basket is a sort of dredge or scoop, consisting of a handle 
or yoke fastened to a plank sometimes cased with iron. From the 
plank a stout handle rises with a backward slope, and, to the handle 
and two other iron uprights, is laced the basket a hollow frame of. 
slit bamboos smeared with a wash of cowdung. The dredge is 
used for deepening and levelling rice lands. In working the dredge 
the driver presses the handle, and the earth which the plank scrapes 
off is thrown up and gathers in the basket. When the basket is 
filled with earth the driver empties it by throwing its contents 
forward or to one side. The cost of a dredge varies from 1^. 3cl to 
2^. Zd. (10 as. - Ee. 1 as. 2). The small pickaxe, hudl% costing from 
4i\d. to l^d. (3 as. -5 as.), is chiefly used to break clods in rice fields. 
The shovel or pensan is used in Mangaon and Mahad. In sweet rice 
land a piece of iron- is fastened to its end ; but in salt rice land it 
merely consists of a hard piece of wood flattened at the end. It is 
used for tumi.ng turf as well as for making and mending banks. Its 
price is about 3cJ. (2 as.). The reaping hook, or 'klidrdl, is a sm^ll 
sickle notched like a saw ; it costs from 9d. to 1^. (6 as. - 8 as.). 

Almost all over the district sweet rice lands are manured by laying 
a layer of cowdung on the- ground, covering the cowdung with 
branches and tree loppings or with grass, and burning the whole. 
The entire field is scarcely ever manured, and, with the growing 
difficulty of finding brushwood and branches, partly due to. the 
increased area set apart for forests and partly to the reckless 
stripping of uplands, there is often no brushwood available except 
for manuring the seedling nursery. Scanty supplies of cowdung “ 
and wood-ash ai^e eked out by paying Dhangars and other shepherds, 
who, in the cold season, bring their flocks from the Deccan, to 
pen their sheep in the bare rice fields. Along the coast where 
there are garden lands, and in all parts of the district where there 
is irrigation, cowdung, litter, and other sweepings are carefully 
kept and stored in pits. In palm gardens rotten fi.sh spread round 
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the roots of the trees^ is the favourite mannre. In uplands^ unless 
hriisliwood can be gathered for biiriiingj, the field, after cropping^ 
is left fallow for three or four years. Over a great part of the 
district rice alone can be grown so- that the land cannot be refreshed 
by a change of crops. 

In 1880-81, of 476,G93 acres^ the total area of tilled land^ 
171^858 or 30*05 per cent wei’e fallow or tinder grass. Of the 
remaining* 804^835 acres^ 4636 wei*e twice cropped. Of the 309,471 
acres under tillage, grain crops occupied 285,490 acres or 92*27 
per cent, 141,144 of them under rice, hlult^ Oryza sativa ; 63,579 
midev rdgi or ndcJmi, Eleusine coracana; 49,097 under vari^ Panicum 
niiliare ; 31,669 under kodrciy Paspalum sci'obiculatum, and one under 
wheat, galiu, Triticum mstivum. Pulses occupied 15,031 acres or 
4*85 per cent, 5899 of them under Phaseoliis mungo ; 1796 
under gram, havbharay Oicer arietinum; 1686 under tuTy Cajaniis 
indicus ; 1488 under Phaseolus radiatus; one under Tciilith^ 

Dolichos biflorus; and 4i61 under other pulses. Oilseed occupied 
4609 acres or 1*48 per cent, 4413 of them under gingelly seed, 
Sesamum indicum; and 196 under other oilseeds. Fibres occupied 
1522 acres or 0*49 percent, of which 1497 acres were under Bombay 
hemp, tdg^ Orotolaria juncea ; and 25 under cotton, kdjpus^ Gfossypium 
herbaceum. Miscellaneous crops occupied 2819 acres or 0*91 per 
cent, 65 of them under sugarcane, ns, Saccharum cflBcinaritm ; and 
the remaining 2754 under various vegetables and fruits. 

The following are the chief details of the more important crops : 
Rice, bhdt^ Orjza sativa, holds the first place, with, in 1880-81, 
141,144 acres or 45*60 per cent of the whole tillage area. The 
twenty-four chief sorts of rice belong to two main groups, red 
rice and white rice. Red rice is inferior and is grown only in 
salt lowlying lands near creeks which are liable to be flooded 
by spring tides. White rice grows only in lands beyond the 
reach of salt water. Of the sixteen sorts of white or sweet soil 
rice, seven, known as early or halve^ ripen about the middle of 
October, and nine, known as late or garvi^ about a month laterd 
Of the sweet rice lands, some, chiefly in the southern sub-divisions 
near the villages of Mahad, Ghodegaon, Birvadi, Latvan, hTateh, 
and Poladpur, grow cold weather crops of tiir^ gram, and other 
pulse. But over the greater part of the district the rice lands lie . 
bare during the cold weather. During the cold weather months 
patches in the fields are covered with a thin layer of cowdung on 
which a second layer of brushwood and tree-loppings is laid, and, 
above this, grass is spread to the depth of a foot. Earth is scafered 
on the grass, and the whole is set on fire early on some morning 
towards the end of the hot season. In June, just before the 
rains, the ground is strewn with seed, and then ploughed along 


^The seven eply are paiidrCt nirpmj, meikdii, avcMtSf hacherl, and 

nadkakmi ; the nine late are patni, dodka% dmhdmdfmpi hoihdit hoihimhri, tdiiidisdl, 
jimisdly holmib, and UnjaL The remaining eight sorts of rice are mdnjarvelj karhhei 
ratal, malhidaif vailehi^ morchuha, Jclkmz^ and Mmdm$ 
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with the wood and dung ashes. After a few heavy showers/ 
the plants begin to shoot, and are allowed to grow for three 
weeks or a month. "When the soil is thoroughly softened they are 
pulled lip in little bunches of from six to eight seedlings, and planted, 
from eight to ten inches apart, in soil previously ploughed and 
cleared of weeds. The rice is weeded by hand about a month after 
planting. It is reaped in the end of October or the beginning of 
November. After drying for some days in the field, the rice is 
tied in sheaves, and, about a month later, is threshed by beating 
the sheaves against a well- cleaned threshing floor, and the whole 
is afterwards winnowed.^ In salt rice land neither ploughing nor 
manure is required. When the ground is well soaked vuth rain, 
the seed is either thrown into the mud, or, when the land is low, it 
is wetted and placed in a heap until it sprouts, when it is thrown 
into the mud or on the surface of the water. After the plants have 
grown a little, crowded patches are thinned and bare spaces planted^ 
The chief labonr and expense in growing salt rice is the making and 
mending of the banks. Every field is suiTounded by a bank froiii 
two to four feet high according to its distance from a creek. This 
bank has to be renewed every year and kept in repair during the 
time the crop is on the ground. During spiung tides it must be 
carefully watched day and night. If by any oversight the field is 
flooded by salt water, years pass before it again yields a good crop. 
The reaping and threshing of salt rice is the same as of sweet 
rice. 

Bag i or Nachni, Bleusine coracana, holds the second place, with, 
in 1880-81, 63,579 acres or 20*54 per cent of the entire tillage. It 
is mostly raised in the two southern sub-divisions of Mangaon and 
Mahad. Ndchni is grown both on hill slopes and on uplands near 
rice fields. On hill slopes the soil is cleared of brushwood and the 
brushwood burnt as manure. The surface is smoothed, and, when 
sufficiently wetted by rain, the seed is thrown into the mud. 
Beyond watching that animals do not destroy the field no trouble 
is taken until the crop is reaped by plucking off the ears. The ears 
are thrown into a blanket and the seed worked out by the feet. In 
growing ndchni on uplands near rice fields, the soil is covered with 
cowduug and grass which is burnt during the cold weather. It is 
then ploughed twice soon after the first rainfall, and is again 
ploughed twice at a weelris interval. The other processes are the 
same as in growing rice in sweet rice land, 

Fari, Panicum miliare, holds the third place, with, in 1880-81, 
49,09 7 acres or 1 5’86 per cent of the entire tillage. It is raised mostly 
in Eoha, Md^ngaon, and Mahad, and is always grown after ndclvnL 
Except that on the steeper slopes brushwood is not burnt, as the 
soil keeps enough power from the former year's burning, the 
style of tillage is the same as in nachni tillage. 


^ A seasonable rainfall would be in -June twenty indies, in July twenty, in August 
tinrty, m September fifteen, and in ; October five. Failure of rain just after the rice 
jf^isplanted is fatal to the crops., Famine Coumxissxon Report, 17. 

: In lands near rivers a secphd, crop is sown. 
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ffarih 07 Pfispaliim scrol5icuIatum^ holds the fourth place 

with, in 18S0-S1, 31,060 acres or 10*23 per cent of the entire tillage. 
It grows either on ^iiat land or on the steep slopes of hills, and is 
raised chielij in Mang-aon and to some extent in Rolia and Mahdd, 
Sarih follows rarl and docs not require the soil to have hnulmrrd 
hiirnt on it. The soil is ploughed four times after the first rainfall 
and the seed is sown broadcast. The crop is once weeded by liaiitf. 
and ripens about tlie end of October or tlio beginning of Xoveinber. 
The grain has a narcotic property, which, to a certain extent, is 
neutralised by steeping it in a mixture of cowdung and water before 
grindingit. Even after it has been, steeped, Mrih has an niipleasaat 
effect on those not accustomed to it. 

Of 15,031 acres under pulse, 5899 were under black gram, 
udidj Phaseohis muiigo. It is grown chiefly in Mangaon, Roha, ami 
Maliad after the rice crop has been reaped. For the ndid crop the 
soil is ploughed three times, and the clods of earth are broken by 
the hand. Xo manure is used and the seed is sown broadcast. 
The crop ripens about March. Udid flour is used as food in a 
variety of ways, and the stalks of the plant are a good fodder for 
cattle. Of other pulses tttr and Qmig are growm in Eoha, Mangaoii, 
and Mahad, and gram in Mangaon only. 

Sesamum, fU^ Sesamum indicum, occupying, in 1880-81, 4113 
acres, is raised mostly in Mangaon and Mahacl, and grows best on 
fairly flat land. The soil does not require to have brushwood burnt 
on it and is only ploughed twice after rain has fallen. Xo manure 
is used and the seed is sown broadcast from the middle to the end 
of June. The crop does not require to be weeded and ripens about 
the beginning of XoYember, 

Hemp, tag, Crotolaria juncea, grown almost entirely in ^Mangaon, 
had, in 1880-Sl, 1497 acres under tillage. It is sown in Xovember 
after the rice is harvested. The soil is roughly ploughed twice 
and the seed sown broadcast. The stalks are uprooted in March 
and steeped in wmter, until the bark, which contains the fibre, can 
be stripped by the hand. Hemp is used for making nets and 
ropes, and is sent in small quantities to Bombay, Sat;ira, "Poona, 
and Eatnagiri. Hemp torches are made by tying together, in four 
- or five places, about 200 stalks with their fibres, each torch being 
about three feet long* and ten inches round. Hemp matches are also 
made by Bohoras who cut each stalk into about six pieces and dip 
the ends into a solution of sulpliui*. 

Betel-leaf, pan, is growm to a considerable extent in the plantations 
betwen Alibag and Ghaiil. The soil is well ploughed and dug, ridges 
are made, and the betel -vine cuttings planted on the indges. Tur 
sticks are set in the ground for the vines- to gTow up. They are 
shaded with palm leaves and manured with fish. If well watered 
the creeper yields after the first year. Daring the rains the leaves 
are largely sent to Bombay. ' ■ 

The Betel-palm, sopdri^ is grown in large numbers, from 50,000 to 
60,000, in cocoa-palm plantations along the Alibdg coast. After the 
nuts have dried and fallen to the ground! they are buried about two 
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inclies deep in loosened and levelled soil. When the seodlings are 
a year old, they are planted out in July and buried about two feet 
deep. The soil is then enriched by a mixture of salt and lidchni, 
sometimes with the addition of cowdung. Daring the first four 
months the plant does not require watering. After four months, 
it is watered either daily or at an interval of one or two clays. A 
well watered betel-palm begins to yield nuts in its fifth or sixth 
year. Bnt if water is stinted the tree does not begin to bear till it 
is eight, nine or ten years old. The tree yields twice and sometimes 
thrice in a year, about 250 nuts being considered an average yearly 
yield. The price in the local market is about 700 or 800 nuts for 2^?. 
(Re. 1). The nuts are not inferior to Thana nuts and are sent to 
Bombay where they are sold at from 6.s\ to 8^. (Es. S-Es, 4) iiman.d 


The Mango, cimbay Mangifera indica, grows wild throughout the . 
district; but grafted mangoes are little grown except in Alibag, 
Chaul, and Eevdanda. The common mangoes are sent green to 
Bombay for pickling. 

The Pine-apple, ananas^ Ananassa sativa, grows mostly in Chaul 
and Eevdanda. It does not want manure, and when properly shaded 
and watered the fruit reaches a large size and is very sweet. 
Pine-apples are generally sold at from Id. to lid. (8 anna) a 

piece, and are mostly bought for export to Bombay where they 
fetch from 6d. to Is. (4 aa.-8 as.) each. From 10,000 to 15,000 are 
yearly sent from Ohaul to Bombay. 

The chief Kolaba husbandmen are Kunbis, Mardthas, Musalmans, 
Mhars, and Brahmans. Bhandaris, Chavkalshis, and Pachkalshis 
are gardeners rather than husbandmen. Very few Brahmans wmrk 
in the fields with their own hands. They hold land both as 
proprietors and tenants, and either employ labourers, or sublet the 
land to tenants who pay them a fixed share of the produce. Near 
Thai, on the shore about six miles north of Alibag, are several villages 
chiefly of Bhandaris and Kolis, but in no villages do all the people 
belong to one caste, Bhandari husbandmen are found entirely on 
the coast, Mard;thas chiefly in inland villages, Musalmans and Mhars 
in the south sub-division of Mahad, and Kunbis over the vrhole 
district. 

The Kiinbi generally lives in a small house -with mud and . gravel 
walls, and a thatched gabled roof held up by woocien posts let 
in at the cornel’s. The rafters are generally bamboos, and the 
thatch bundles of rice and coarse straw. A rough woocien frame, 
let into the wall, supports a small door made as often of split 
bamboos as of wood, and one or two small holes in the. wmll serve 
to let in a little air and light and to let out smoke. The inside is 
generally divided into two compartments, a larger, where the family 
cook and live in. the day time, and a smaller the sleeping and store- 
room.^ At the gable ends of the house there is usually alean-to-shed 
in which cattle and field tools are kept, and grass and wood stored. 


i A detailed aecoxintjf cyltoe of betehpalms is given in the Th^na Statistical 
Account, Bombay Qwtteer, XIIL 298^300* 
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A Maratlia’s Iiotise is generally better ■' aBci neater tlian a 
with, sioi-driocl brick tileil roof^, ■fixmt ' Teraiida^ and^ in tlie 

fair season, an oaten* bnoili of palm leaf matring wicli carefully 
eowdnngiHl fluoi\ Bralanaiis and Mnsalmans live in well-built 

lionses rdisetl on stone plinths. The walls arc of masonry or burnt 
brick and the roofs are tiled. Tlie wood work is st-roog, and the door 
and window frames are neatly put together. The Tillage Mliar 
usually liees in a small shapeless roiiglily- built. hut with mud walls 
and thatchetl roof. The Kiiiibi generally owms a pair of bullocks, 
a cow or birlfalo, and a few hens. His field tools are a plough, 
three liarrows one with short wooden teeth,* a log for crushing 
clods, and a flat smoothing hioard. Ho has also two or three picks, 
billhooks, hoes, and sickles, and half a dozen clod-crushing mallets. 
His liouseliold gear is a few copper and brass cups and saucers, and 
two or three cooking pots. He carries his water and cooks his food 
in earthen vessels. A few of the better class store enough ndehni 
or harlh to support their families for a few months after harvest 
and to supply seed, but, as o. rule, Kunbis have no store of grain. 
Except that, in the matter of household goods, they are often better 
off than Kunbis, these details apply to most Maratha husbandmen. 
In MahtLd and Maiigaon, much of which is rocky and barren, 
the Kunbis are extremely poor. The Kunbi is an orderly and 
hardworking liiisbaudmau, very skilful in damming streams and 
cutting water-coiirses for rice fields. Wherever the soil suits and 
there is water he grows garden , crops and uses manure freely. 
The Maratha is orderly and steady, but in a less degree than the 
Kunbi, and. his style of tillage shows that he has 'not the same 
patient endurance of hard work. The Miisalman is a had cultivator. 
He has no energy and no perseverance, and many Musalmans, who are 
fishers and sailors in the fair season, areTess dependent than other 
husbandmen on the success of their tillage- They use manure freely, 
hut are less careful about ploughing and weeding, and seldom 
cultivate fields of poor soil. The Mhars are skilled in cutting the 
staves used as roof props and in building stone embankments, 
temples, and causeways. They have not the same inducement to 
become good cultivators as Kunbis and others who entirely depend 
on the outturn of their fields. Many Marathi and .some few Kunbis 
are proprietors with tenants under them, but the bulk are small 
landholders, many of them also working, as field labourers. Nearly 
all are forced in some way or other to add to the supplies of food 
drawn from their fields. 

The oldest scarcity of which local memory remains was the famine 
of 1803. The distress caused by want of rain and failure of crops was 
increased by the influx of starving people from, the Deccan. Great 
numbers are said to have died and children are said to have been sold 
for food. The price of husked rice rose to about 3 j pounds the rupee 
(Rs. 400 a hhandi)^ and of cleaned rice to pounds the rupee 
(Re. 1 a sher). But a great fall in prices followed the timely import 
' of Bengal rice into Bombay. To relieve remissions 
of rent, during periods varying from eight, Mbtiths: to two years, were 
granted, and private doles of food were diBtributed> state granaries 
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were opened? tlze export of rice forbidden? and pa jmeiits made for 
biiriiing or burying t£ie dead.^ 

In 1817-18 tliere was a great scarcity of food approacliing to a 
fainine. Eicli natives distributed food? and remissions to the extent 
of from one-sixth to one-tenth were granted. As the scarcity 
was not attended with loss of life and lasted only a year? no 
Government relief measures were resorted to.^ In 1848 in the 
old Sankshi division? part of the salt^ rice crop was damaged by 
unusually high spring tides. Eemissions were granted to the 
amount of £3775 (Es. 37?750).^ In 1852 continual heavy rain from 
the 7tli to the 12th of December damaged grain and other produce 
stacked in the fields.^' In 1854 an exceedingly good harvest was the 
outcome of a most favourable rainfall. But? on the first of November, 
a terrible hurricane completely destroyed every sort of field produce 
whether standing or stacked. In the garden lands of Underi and 
Eevdaiida the cocoaiint and betelnut plantations suffered very 
severely. Many trees were either blown down? or were so much 
injured as to be made valueless. Many water-courses were damaged? 
and the distress among the people was such that remissions of more 
than £1200 (Es. 12?000) were granted. In the following year (1855) 
the rainfall was scanty all over the district, and more than £1006 
(Es. 10?000) of revenue had to be remitted.^ 

In 1871 tliere was a seiious drought particularly in Mahad and 
Mdngaon? the rainfall in Alibdg being only foi4y inches. Private 
subscriptions were raised in the district and Government gave money 
advances to poor husbandmen. In July 1875-76 floods on the 
banks of the Savitri did much damage in Mahad? and? early in 
October? in Eoha? Mangaon? and Mahad. In July 1876-77 floods 
did damage in Mahad? and in September and October want of rain 
destroyed about half the upland crops in Mahad and injured those 
in Mangaon. In 1878-79 the cold weather crops were much 
damaged by locusts. As a rule the rainfall is sufficient? sometimes 
excessive. When the rice crop fails, some cold-weather crop can be 
grown in many places. . 


^ Colonel Etheridge’s Famines, 117* ^ Colonel Etheridge’s Famines, 117. 

3 Rev. Ree. tU of 1851, 246. ^ i>ev. Eec. 19 of 1857, 3088. 

^ Rev. Ree. 16 of 1859 (Fart III,), 1100-1103. 
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The 1 872 census returns sliowed tkirty-eiglit baniers, eiglit money- 
cliaiigers, and 23'i7 inercliants and tradersT Under Capitalists and 
Traders tlie 1878 license-tax assessment papers showed S927 persons^ 
chiefly BrahiiianSj Prahliiis^ Maratlias^ Gujarat Vanis^ and Miisalmans. 
Of tliese^ 2951 had yearly incomes from JlO to £15 (BsJOO-RsJoO): 
021 from £15 to £25 (Es. 150-Rs. 250) ; 1S43 ■ from £25 to £35 
(Rs. 250-Es. 350 ) ; 210 from £35 to £50 (Rs. 350 -Es. 500); 304 
from £50 to £75 (Es. 500-Rs. 750) ; 167 from £75 to £100 (Rs. 750- 
Es.lOOO); 71 from £100 to £123 (Rs. 1000-Es. 1250) ; 97 frwi 
£125 to £150 (Es, 1250 - Rs. 1 500) ; 60 from £150 to £200 (Rs. 1500- 
Rs. 2000) ; 47 from £200 to £300 (Rs. 2000.Rs. 3000) ; 22 from 
£300 to £100 (Rs. 3000 - Es. 4000) ; 16 fr’om £400 to £500 (Rs. 4000- 
Rs. 5000) ; 8 from £500 to £730 (Rs. 5000-Rs. 7500) ; 5 from £750 
to £1000 (Es. 7500 -Es. 10/)00) ; and 5 over £1000 (Es. 10^000). 

The only coins that were struck by Angria’s goYernment were 
the Alibag-Kolaba or old riipee^ the Janjira-Koiaba or new rupee^, 
and the Alibag copper pice.^ The old rupee was the first in 
circulation and bore a Persian inscription. The new rupee had on 
both sides the Marathi word skri with a small drilled hole.^ The 
Alibag picOj though issued from Angria^s mint^ bore the stamp 
of the king of Satara. At present (1882) the Imperial curx’eucy has 
almost entirely taken the place of the older coinage. 

There are no large banking establishments in the district. 
Money-lending is generally carried on by village shopkeepers^ most 
of whom ai"e Marwdi'^ Gujarat, and Marathi Vdnis. 

Ill 1854 there was one banking house at Alib% from which 
exchange bills, or hnndls^-weTe issued on Bombay, Poona, and Benares. 
The rates of commission to Bombay from November to May were a 
cpiarter per cent, and from June to October half a per cent ; to Poona 
one per cent ; and to Benares from two to three per cent. Drafts 
were seldom given for larger sums than £500 (Rs, 5000), but in 
emergent cases bills could be obtained for as much as £2500 
(Rs. 25,000) . The estimated yearly transactions in exchange bills 


111 1842 tlie Bombay mint assay tables show, that tbe average weight of the old 
Alibdg rupee was 171*64 grains, its touch 84*75, and the amount of pure metal it 
contained 145*464 grains. Es. 88*160 equalled 100 Bombay currency rupees. Eight 
years later (1850) the average weight was 170*96 grains, its touch 84*42, and the amount 
of pure metal it contained 144*324 grains. 87*469 old rupees equalled 100 Bombay 
ourrenoy rupees. In both of these years the average weight of the new rupee was 171 ‘36 
grains, its touch 78 *25, and the amount of pure metal 134*089 grains. 81*266 new 
rupees cqualicd Es. 100 of the Bombay currency. Bom. Gov. SeL VII. (bTew Series), 

The new coin was issued because the East ineb'a Gompany forbade petty chief- 
tains coining. As a special case they allowi^ the Alib4g miht-to issue a silver coin ol 
inferior value which did not circulate beyond the limits of the state. 
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diapterT, amonnted to not more than £1500 (Rs. 15^000). At present (1882) 

— ' exchange bills are issued for any amount between bl^.^and £500 

CapitaL 5 -E.b. 5000) on Bombay^ Ahmedabad^ Poona^ Satara^ and 

Exchange Bills. Ohiplun and Khed in Eatnagiri. The bills are iisnally granted 
payable after short intervals^ and sometimes at sight. For short 
intervals the discount varies from one-half to ^ two per cent,^ and^ 
if the bill is payable at sights the interest is somewhat higher. 
There are about nine bill-brokers in the district, four in Mahad, 
three in Mangaon, and two in Pen. Of late years post-office 
money-orders have, to a great extent, taken the place of exchange 
bills. Insurance is unknown. 

Saving Classes. towns the classes who save are traders, pleaders,, high 

Government servants, and large landowners. Of their savings, it 
has been roughly estimated that they generally spend about one- 
eighth in the celebration of domestic events, one-eighth in ornaments 
and honse building, and the remaining six-eighths in buying 
land or in trade. Instead of money fees pleaders are occasionally 
paid in land. In the rural paHs village moneylenders and shop- 
keepers alone lay by money. Agris in Pen who work in salt-pans, 
and the coast Kolis who are employed in fishing and sea-trading 
are generally fairly well-off. The Alib% coast Bhandaris were 
formerly well-to-do ; but since the passing of the Excise Regulations 
of 1879, their condition has declined.^ Cultivators as a class are 
not generally in a position to save ; with them the possession of 
capital is the exception and the want of capital the rule. 

Investments. Since the introduction of the Revenue Survey (1854) land has 
been in great request among almost all classes, but there is little in 
the market as landholders do not part with their holdings unless 
„they are forced to sell. In consequence of the keen competition 
among buyers, an acre of ordinary rice land fetches from £10 to 
£30 (Rs. 100-Rs. 300). At civil court sales, or, on the failure of a 
husbandman to pay the Government assessment, traders occasionally 
bid for lands. Some of the Pen capitalists invest from £500 to 
£1000 (Rs. 6000 -Rs. 10,000) in the reclamation of salt marshes. 
Traders invest part of their savings in trade, but most in money- 
lending. In towns, where, there is the prospect of a fair rent, rich 
traders sometimes invest money in house-building. Such cases are 
rare, and the general feeling is that house-building is not a profitable 
investment. All classes are anxious to own a good house. Brclhmans, 
Khatris, Gujarat and Marwar Vanis, Shenvis, Malis in Alibag, and 
Beni-Israels, Musalmans, and Agris in Pen are the chief builders and 
imi)rovers of houses. A man who makes money generally pulls down 
the strong, ill-lighted, and thatched building in which his forefathers 
lived, when the chief object was to avoid the display of wealth, and 
in its place raises a showy house, two-storied, tiled, airy, and, if he 
can afford it, decorated outside with carvings and pictures. 
Show is more sought after than strength, and many of the newer 


^ Before the passing of Act T. of 1878 aBhancl^ri woman was scarcely ever seen 
working m the held ; now it %, a comn^n sight. Mr* C. S. Chitnis, Acting Hu 2 ib' 
Deputy Collector, ■ . , ^ ^ . o 
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houses are built o£ inferior materials. Except 'seTeii or eiglit Eolia 
Musalmans who have boats of tlieir own^ tlie shipping of the district 
either belongs io, or is mortgaged to, members of the tcradiiig classes. 
The Biimber of people wlio Imy Goverameat' securities is very small. 
Eew investors^ except are satisfied ■with the low rates of 

interest paid by the Goverjiineiit Savings Baiik,/ At the close of 
the year 1880-81 (3Ist ]\!arch) the amount of the Saviims Bank 
deposits was £985 (Rs. 9350) against £634 (■Es..'6840) in 1877-78, 

The leading moneylenders are Gujarat: Yanis^ Marwar Yanis, and 
Brahmans. Xext to them come Sonars, a. few Marathi Yanis, 
Musalmans, and Sliiiupis. A few^ Prabhiis,- Malis, Kolis, Kasars, 
Shenvis, and Beni-Isnlels, and, in the salt; villages, Agris also lend 
money. Almost all the smaller usurers have some other calling 
such as shopkeeping or husbandry. The richest moneylender in the 
district lives in the Alibag sub- division, and is said to be worth about 
£80,000 (Rs. 3,00,000). In Roha there are five worth from £5000 to 
£15,000 (Es. 50,000 -Rs, 1,50,000) ; in Pen there are two worth 
about £10,000 (Rs, 1,00,000) each, two worth about £7500 
(Rs. 75,000) each, three worth about £5000 (Rs. 50,000) each, ten 
worth from £2500 to £5000 (Es. 25,000 -Rs. 50,000), and thirty, 
worth from £1000 to £2500 {Rs. l6,000“ Rs 25,000) ; in Mahad 
there are three worth about £7500 (Es. 75,000), and five worth 
about £5000 (Es. 50,000) ; in Mangaon there is at Ghodegaon a 
Gujarat Yani worth £10,000 (Rs. 1,00,000), and, at Morbe, a Sonar 
worth about £7500 (Rs. 75,000) ; and five worth about £5000 
{Rs. 50,000) in other parts of the sub-division. Besides being large 
landholders and contractors, these men invest part of their capital 
in buying cloth, wood, opium, silver, gold, salt, and grain. 

There is no regular system of book-keeping. The accounts 
are written sometimes in Marathi, sometimes in Giija-riiti, and 
sometimes in. Mm'wari. Some keep a rough daybook, hacha-hharda^ 
in which all transactions are at once entered in detail some keep 
a proper daybook rojmel in which entries are made at intervals of 
a week or as it suits the account-keeper; some keep the haithi 
Miatemlii in which the borrower' enters in his own hand the sums 
borrowed with, if necessary, a receipt stamp affixed, the lender entering 
sums paid from time to time on the opposite side. About one-tenth 
of the moneylenders write their accounts on loose pieces of paper, and 
some keep no accounts beyond making entries on the back of the 
bonds. They are sufficiently protected by bonds and mortgage deeds, 
or by pawned ornaments. 

Lenders deal with all classes of borrowers. None of them confine 
their dealings either entirely to the rich or entirely to the poor. 
In large towns landholding moneylenders lend their tenants rice 
and ndchni for seed and for food without security. It is not usual 
to advance grain to other peoifies^ tenants, and, when adva:^ces are 
made, ornaments are required in pledge. Grain advances are repaid 
either in money or in kind ; if in money with interest at the market 
rates of the day, if in kind double the quantity of grain advanced 


^ Mdrw^r Tdnis keep this account-hook and deny that they keep it. 
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for food and half as much again as that lent for seed are rcqiiireci 
The village moneylender is almost ahvays a Griijarat or a Marwiir 
Yaiii who keeps a store of rice, cloth, tobacco, and groceries. The 
villagers buy from him on credit at high prices and pay at harYest 
in grain. Frequently in the months after harvest they bring rice 
to the village shopkeeper and exchange it for stores. In the Pen 
salt-land villages many Agri landholders and village headmen lend 
money and grain, and buy or take in pawn the holdings of the 
poorer husbandmen. Their reputation as creditors is not bad. In 
hhot villages about ten per cent of the Jchots lend money and gTaiii^ 
Khots are not thought hard in their dealings. They seldom buy 
land or take land in mortgage. Mar war and local Yaiii lenders 
are universally hated. They charge high interest, deceive their 
debtors by failing to credit them with payments, have underhand 
dealings with the subordinate ofl&cers of the courts, harass their 
debtors with distress warrants, force their debtors to mortgage their 
land, and sell their debtors’ houses, or imprison them in the civil jaiL 

In 1864, the yearly cash rates of interest varied, to rich borrowers, 
from seven to nine per cent with pawn, and from twelve to fifteen 
per cent without pawn ; to middle class borrowers with small estates, 
the rates varied from eighteen to thirty-seven per cent; and to 
husbandmen and labourers from forty to two hundred per cent. The 
current (1882) rates, in small dealings when an article is pawned, 
vary from one per cent to 3^ per ceut a month; in petty agricultural 
advances, both on personal security and with a lien on crops, from 
1 J to per cent a month ; in large dealings, with a mortgage on 
movable property, from a half to one per cent a month, and, with a 
mortgage on immovable property, from three-quarters in Nagothna 
to one per cent a month in Mahad ; and to labourers, on the personal 
■ security of himself and a friend, from one and a half to two per cent 
a month. The monthly rate of interest, to a rich husbandman or 
artisan, is from three-eighths to five-eighth per cent ; to one in 
middling circumstances from three-quarters to one and a half per 
cent ; and to one in a poor state from two to six per cent. 

In dealings with the poorer husbandmen, especially when grain is 
advanced, interest is charged in kind and the crops made security, 
manoti, for the payment of the interest. At harvest time the crop 
is handed to the lender, who, after deducting what is due as interest, 
pays the borrower for the balance at the market rate of grain in 
certain specified months. A clear yearly profit of from six to tw^elve 
per cent is thought a fair return for capital sunk in land. Traders 
and shopkeepers among themselves charge interest for tho samvat 
year beginning from Kdrtik (hTovember). In other transactions 
some charge for the calendar year and some from the date mentioned 
in the bond. 

Middling and small traders carry on their business either partly 
or entirely on borrowed capital. In Mahad and Maiigaon nearly 
all, and, in the rest of the district, at least half of the husbandmen, 
who are registered occupants, have to borrow on the security of the 
growing crop. Except in Mangaon and Mahad, where high 
assessments are said sometimes to force landholders to borrow, the 
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husbandman^s indebtedness is due to want of thrift and forethouglit. 
Once in debt^ it is difficult for a husbandman to free himself from 
his creditor. Field wages are seldom high enough to support 
landless workers for more than seven months in the year. But 
there is a fair miscellaneous local demand for labour, and considerable 
sums are earned by cart traffic along the main lines of road, and, 
by pack-bnllock traffic, in the wilder parts of Mahdd and Mangaon. 
In hTovember and December, when the rice crop is housed, many 
Mardthas and Mhars go to Bombay, where they work as labourers till 
the end of May, and then return to their fields. Many Marathd.s 
and Mhars in MahM, and a few in other sub-divisions, support 
themselves by military service. Besides large remittances sent by 
men on service, about £9500 (Rs. 96,000) are yearly paid by the 
state to military pensioners chiefly in MahM. The poorer classes 
in Koldba, on the whole, spend larger sums on marriage and other 
family occasions than the corresponding classes in Eatndgiri, and 
quite as much as the corresponding classes in the Deccan. They 
generally have to borrow from £5 to £6 (Rs. 50-Rs. 60) to pay for 
their daughters^ weddings, but they do not, on this account, lower 
their family expenses, until the debt begins to be collected, and 
the lender gets the crop or the land into his hands. The 
season of greatest distress is from May to November. It is 
generally about this time that moneylenders drive their hardest 
bargains. Indebtedness is so general that the grain-dealer and 
the moneylender are everywhere a necessity. The borrowers admit 
the usefulness of the lenders, and, on the whole, are satisfied 
with their terms. Of the larger landholders or hJiots a considerable 
number are said to be in debt. The village income is in most cases 
too small to support the numerous sharers who find it difficult to get 
what they consider suitable employment* 

Borrowers, as a rule, deal with one lender only. When seriously 
involved and hard-pressed, or when unable to get farther advances, 
they sometimes open an account with a fresh creditor. Some 
debtors, it is said, owe money to as many as ten lenders, but the 
lenders seldom combine to take steps against the debtor for their 
common good. Competition is generally keen. Bach lender does 
his best to secure for himself the largest possible share of the 
debtor^s property, getting decrees against his crop, or seizing it as 
soon as it is reaped. A debt is hardly ever written off as a bad 
debt, and outstanding balances are brought down year by year for 
more than twenty-five years. Agrarian crimes, due to the pressure 
of creditors, were common before 1876; since 1875 no cases have 
occurred. The offenders were generally Kunbis and Mhdrs, and the 
victims Mdrwar Vdnis.^ 

Land mortgages are common. Many Kunbis, Kolis, and Agris 
raise money to meet their marriage and other family expenses by 


^ In 1869 in two cases, one in Alib^g and the other in MaMd, debtors banded 
together and robbed some M^rw^r Vinis of their bonds and acoonnt books. In 1871 
three Mdrwdr moneylenders were killed in Pen. In. 1873 the people of some villages 
in Alibig stoned some MdrwAr V^his to death ; and three Mh^rs were charged 
with murdering a Prabhu moneylender. In 1876 a Mirw^r Vdni was robbed of 
valuable securities in Alibig. 
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mortgaging tlieir lands. Creditors of ten take tke mortgaged lands 
into tlieir possession, and^ after paying tke GoYernment cess, devote 
tlie surplus first to tlie payment of interest, and tlien, if anything 
remains^ to the reduction of the original debt. Another mode is to 
apply the net profit to the payment of interest^ the debtor undertaking 
to pay the Government cess. , In some instances the debtor continues 
to hold the land, pays the assessment and interest, and keeps the 
surplus. In some cases the mortgagee forecloses the mortgage and 
has the land entered in his name. But, as a rule, the land remains 
in the name of the husbandman, and the husbandman and the 
mortgagee share the crop. When land has been made over to the 
lender or mortgagee the former holder is generally kept as a tenant. 
In rice land the common agreement, known as half share or ardhel^ 
is that each party takes an equal share, and that the landlord pays 
the Government assessment. In uplands the ordinary agreement is 
that the tenant gives one-third of the produce. 

About one -sixteenth of the cultivating and labouring classes are 
believed to mortgage their labour to moneylenders, obtaining in 
return from £6 to £8 (Rs. 60-Rs. 80) to spend on marriages or on 
other family events. If the master binds himself to provide the 
borrowex'* with food and clothing, the yearly pay of the servant 
varies from 12.9. to £1 10^. (Es. 6*-Es. 15) ; and, if the servant has to 
find his own food, it varies from £1 49. to £2 IO 9 . {Rs. 12-Rs,25). 
At these rates a man would serve from four to eight years for a £10 
(Rs. 100) loan. Except in rare cases service is never pledged in 
advance. While he is working off his debt the bondsman cannot 
make any private earnings. But the master has no claim on the 
services of the bondsman^ s wife or of his children. It is not 
usual for the master to pay the debtor^s incidental expenses at 
births and on othei'* family occasions, nor, unless he wishes him to 
live in his house, is it usual for the master to provide the labourer 
with shelter. These mortgages of labour are personal ; they never 
become hereditary. The debtors generally faithfully fulM their 
engagements, and do not leave their masters^ service for better-paid 
employment. There are no hereditary servants. 

Craftsmen, as a rule, borrow money on easier terms than 
husbandmen. The number of skilled town craftsmen whose work 
commands high wages is small. The few that are found, though 
more prosperous than the other wage-earning classes, are not free 
from debt. Tillage craftsmen, shoemakers, carpenters, and black- 
smiths, though not soberer or more frugal, are somewhat shrewder, 
better off, and readier to send their boys to school than most 
Mardtha or Kunbi husbandmen. 

Till the middle of the present century (1846), carpenters, 
bricklayers, and masons were paid from 6d. to 9d. (4-6 as.) a day. 
Prom 1845 to 1860 their wages ranged from 9d. to Is. (6-8 as.), 
and from 1860 to 1876 from Is. to Is. 9d. (8-14 as.). In 1881 the 
daily wages of a carpenter varied from Is. to 29 . (8 a^.-Re. 1), of a 
mason from lOlc:?. to I 9 . 6c?. (7 -12 as.), and of a bricklayer from 
to 9di {i<-Q as.). The high price of skilled labour is due, 
partly to the uncertainty of their work, and partly to the limited 
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supply of skilled labour. Up to 1850 labourers were paid from 
2|cZ. to Zd* (lJ-2 as.) a day^, between 1850 and 1865 from 3d. to 4|d. 
(2-3 as.) ^ and between 1865 and 1876 from 4|d. to 6d. (3-4 as.). 
Up to 1850^ tbe daily wage of a female labourer was 2\d. (as. 1|)^ 
from 1851 to 1866 3d. (as. 2), and from 1867 to 1876 ^d. (as. 3), 
In 1881 a male labourer earned from 3|d, to 4|d. (24-3 as.), 
and a female labourer from 2|d. to 3|d. ( 14-24 as.). Since 1850 
cbildren^s daily wages kave risen from l|d. to 24 d. (1 anna-l\ as.). 
Tbis rise in wag'es has, to some extent, been due to the increased 
cost of the ordinary food grains. Except in very few cases, wages 
are paid in cash daily, when the work lasts for only a week or two, 
and half -weekly or weekly when the engagement is for a longer 
period. Unskilled labom-ers work from about sunrise to sunset 
with two hours^ rest for their midday meal. Women are generally 
engaged on field work, but, if higher lates offer, they turn their 
hands to other branches of labour. 

In spite of the great rise in wages the condition of the rural 
labourers is said to show few signs of improvement. This is partly 
due to the increased cost of living, but more to their love of drink, 
and to the thoughtlessness with which they run into debt.. In large 
towns, where labourers are better off, they spend their surplus 
earnings first on liquor, then on clothes, and lastly on ornaments- 
and better food. Before, during, and after the rains is the busy 
season, when all landholders want help to prepare, weed, and reap- 
their rice fields. At other times labourers are employed in house- 
building, road-work, cutting grass and fuel, and carrying burdens. 

During the 1803-04 famine the price of husked rice was 3| pounds 
the rupee, and of cleaned rice two pounds the rupee. For such 
years as they are available before 1849-50, the price returns show, 
cheap grain, the rupee price of the first sort of rice, the food of the 
upper classes, varying from IlOJ pounds in 1841-42 to 394 pounds 
in 1824-25, a year of much scarcity in most parts of the Presidency, 
and averaging 77 J pounds. During the same time the rupee price 
of ndchni^ Eleusine coracana, varied from eighty-six pounds in 
1828-29 to thirty-two pounds in 1824 and averaged 604 pounds. 
The following statement gives the available details : 


Koldha Food Prices^ 1817’' ISJfB. ( Pounds the Rupee). 
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The thirty-two years ending 1881-82 may be divided into five 
periods. The first period of seven years (1850-1856) was a time 
of cheap grain, the rupee price of ndohni varying from ninety-two 
pounds in 1861-52 to 62| pounds in 1856-57 and averaging 764; 
while the rupee price of the better sort of rice varied from 116 pounds 
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in 1852-53 to 831 pounds in 1856-57 and averaged luit pounds. 
The next six years (1857-1862) was a time of modemte prices, the 
rupee price of ndchiii varying from 55| pounds in I 80/-08 to 424 in 
1859-60 and averaging 50| ; and the rupee price ofae better sort 
of rice varying from seventy-five pounds in lto7-oS to htty-nve 
pounds in 1859-60 and averaging 63| pounds. The next five years 
(1863-1867) was a time of high prices owing to the American war, 
the rupee price of ndchni varying from thirty-six pounds in 186^-68 
to 284 pounds in 1863-64 and averaging 32i pounds; and the rupee 
price of the better sort of rice varying from 574 pounds m 186/-68. 
to 414 pounds in 1864-65 and averaging 46i pounds. _ During the 
fourth period of eight years (1868-1875) prices were again moderate, 
the rupee price of TiachTii varying from fifty-one pounds in 18/3-74 
to 394 pounds in 1870-71 and averaging forty-four pounds; and 
the rupee price of the better sort of rice varying from 61 4 pounds 
in 1873-74 to 484 pounds in 1869-70 and averaging 544 pounds. 
During the fifth period of six years (1876-1881) grain has again been 
dear, the rupee price of ndchni varying from 53| pounds in 1881-82 
to twenty-seven pounds in 1877-78 and averaging 364 pounds; and 
the rupee price of the better sort of rice varying from 63 1 pounds 
in 1881-82 to thirty-five pounds in 1877-78 and averaging 464 
pounds. The following statement gives the details : 

Koldba Food Prices^ 1850 ••ISBl . ( Pounds the Bupee), 
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There are two sorts of weights^ one for gold and silrer and dnigs^ 
the other for brass, iron, copper, lead, sugar, molasses, tobacco, 
tamarind pods, cocoannts, clarified butter, vegetables, and oil. 
The following are the measures for gold, silver, and drugs. Four 
udid$^ one two gunjs one wZ, four vdls one mdsa^ twelve mdsds 
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Udid is the pea of the Phaseolus mxtngo. 

The small red and hiack seed of the Abrus precatorius. 
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one tola-s^ and twenty-four tolas one sher.^ Tlie goldsmiths sher 
weighs 4320 grains Troy. There are six tola weights of one-foui'th^ 
one-half j one^ five^ ten, and twelye tolas^ all made of brass and either 
cubic or cylindric in form. The mas a weights are flat round pieces 
of lead. In the case of drugs, if the weight is over eleven gunjs^ 
two-anna, four- anna, and eight-anna pieces and rupees are used. 
Liquid medicines are also weighed according to this scale. The 
table of measures for other metals, and for sugar, fruit, tobacco, 
butter, and oil, is two navtdkis one pavsher^ two pdvshers one adsher^ 
two adsJiers one shery forty shers one man^ and twenty mans one 
hhandi. There are ten shersy twenty sliers^ one ma7iy and five man 
iron weights of a truncated conical shape with a ring fastened to 
the top. The five sher weight is either a solid lead cylinder about 
an inch deep or a lead hemisphere covered with copper and furnished 
with an iron ring. The pdvsliery adsheVy sher, and two sher weights 
are round pieces of lead either plain or covered with copper. 
The sAer weighs twenty-eight Imperial rupees or 183*717 drams 
Avoirdupois. There is no trade in cotton or in precious stones. 

Eice, grain, salt, safflower seed, sesamum seed, and dried fish are 
sold by capacity measures according to the following scale : Two 
tipris one nithvay four nithvds one adholiy two adholis one pdyliy and 
six pdylis one phara. The phara is a wooden box clamped with iron 
and with wooden side handles. Across the top, on a level with the 
sides, runs a wooden bar plated with iron. When the box is filled, 
the surplus grain is brushed off bypassing a wooden roller over the 
mouth of the box. The pay Zi, adholiy and sher measures are round 
pieces of wood, the lower part cylindrical, on which rests a hemisphere 
with the top sliced off. The nithva and pdwsher are cylindrical 
wooden measures larger at the bottom than at the top, with a raised 
ridge half way down. The measures used in selling liquor are a 
sixth sher, a quarter shery a half shery and a sher. These are cylinder- 
shaped tinned copper- vessels. The oil measures are half a sher, 
one, five, ten, twenty, and forty shers. They are made of copper 
and have handles ; the body increases in size from the bottom to the 
top which is without a rim. 

The table of length is twenty-four iasus equal one gaj of twenty- 
seven inches. There is also a vdr measure of three feet. The gaj 
and vdr are cylindrical iron bars, with marks scored in the surface that 
divide the vdr into four and the gaj into eight equal parts. Woollen, 
cotton, and linen cloth is sold by the vdr, and in Eevdanda silk, 
and gold silver and silk trimming are sold by the gaj., Besides by 
the gaj the Eevdanda silk weavers sometimes measure their silks 
by the ounce of two and a half rupees weight. Cotton waistcloths 
and women^s robes, brought from the Deccan, are sold by the hath 
measured by the trader from the elbow to the tip of his middle 
finger. Handkerchiefs and stockings are sold by the dozen. No 
articles are sold by the score or by the hundred. The cubic 


^ Except in Mahdd where it is somewhat heavier, the toh is equal to an Imperial 
rupee. In Mahdd, instead of twelve, 11 J mdsds equal one rupee. 

® The sher weight is seldom used. 
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contents of building timber are not measured ^eitlier in sales by 
tlie forest department or in private sales. Tjnless tbe rafter is 
unusually long or short the circumference is measured in kcWis of 
about 19 1 inches. Firewood is sold by the headload, the bullock- 
load, or the cartload, estimated at about one mmi, three mans, and 
two Ichandis respectively, or by the man and IchaucH, The Jchccndi 
used by the forest department weighs twenty-eight Bombay mans or 
784 Surat shers of forty tolas each, or nearly the same number of 
English pounds. In private sales the ordinary hhandi of twenty 
Bombay mans or 560 Surat forty-iSoZa shers is in nse. 

Land is measured by the acre and the giinta, or one-fortieth of 
the acre. The old table of land measures was one higlm of thirty- 
two giintds equals twenty pdnds, one pdnd equals twenty square 
Mthis, one MtJii equals 5f hdths, and one hath equals 19-f inches. 
As moneylenders insist on entering survey measures in all deeds of 
sale or mortgage, the old higha and Mthi measures are likely to die 
out, except in a few villages, where, for special reasons at the time 
of the survey, the land was divided into bighds of thirty-tw^'o guntds 
each. 

Bricks are sold by the thousand and roughly hewn stones by 
the hundred and no excess is allowed. Dressed atones are sold 
according to the size of the stone and the style of the work. Sand 
and gravel are sold by the fhara of six jmylis. Large rough stones 
and road metal are sold by the heap or hards ten feet long by ten 
feet broad and one foot high. Masonry is not paid by measurement. 
The workmen are either paid by the day or a contractor is paid for 
the whole work. 
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TRADE. 

The fame of Oliaul as a centre of trade from tlie earliest historical 
times till the end of the sixteenth century shows that^ when the 
political state of the country was favourable^ the whole traffic 
across the Sahyadris from the Par pass in the south to the Tal pass 
in the north centred at Chaul. In Mr. Nairne^s opinion the largest 
share of the traffic came to Chaul through the Bor pass.^ 

In 1826 three lines of communication passed from Poona to Koldba. 
A road sixty-three miles long, of which twelve miles were within 
KoMba hmits, left Poona by the Save pass, crossed the Bor state, and 
entered Kolaba at Unhere. Prom Unhere the road passed through 
Eahubgaon and Chikni and reached Nagothna. The Poona- 
Eatn^giri road, 163 miles long, of which thirty-eight were within 
Kolaba limits, entered the district by the Sevtya pass. After crossing 
the Eaygad-Kfll to Duevar, the road passed through Birvadi, Kharoli, 
Matvan, Kangulu, and Divi, and crossed the Sl^vitri to PoMdpur. 
Prom PoMdpur the road crossed the S^tvaki river about twenty-two 
times, and left the district by the Gogra pass about ten miles 
south of Polddpur. From Poona to Ghodegaon there were two 
lines, . one of sixty-iive miles, of which eighteen were within 
Koldba limits, entered the district by the Kumbha pass. After 
crossing the Nizampur-Kiil the road passed through Tarmari and 
Kadapa. It then crossed the Niztlmpur-Kal to Sirsad and BorvMi, 
and, before reaching Ghodegaon, passed through Harondi, Karmbeli, 
Tamana, Phulasgaon, Hatkeli, Talegaon, Kuronda, and Tadgaon. 
The other line of fifty-six miles from Poona to Ghodegaon was 
across the Devsthali pass. After leaving this pass the road passed 
through Umardi and Siroli ; and from Siroli there was a good road 
to Ghodegaon. Besides these lines of communication there were 
from Dasgaon on the S^vitri three roads, one to Nagothna in the 
north, a second to the top of the Sevtya pass in the north- 
east, and a third to Khed in the south. The Dasgaon-lST^othna 
road, thirty-eight miles long, ran much along the present N^gothna- 
Mahabaleshvar road. The road to the top of the Sevtya pass, twenty 
three miles long, crossed the Gandh^ri to MahM ; it then passed 
through Oh^mbharkhind, and crossed the Sdvitri to Kondivta and 
Eaj^vadi ; it again crossed the Savitri and passed through Akla, 
Bhorava and Kharoli, and, after crossing the E^ygad-K^l, 


1 The probable route was from the Bor pass to Panvel ; from Panvel by water to 
H^otlma : from Ndgotbna across the hills to Roha ; and from Roha down the 
Kundalika river, Ind, Ant, III. lOi, 
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reached Birvadi. It then passed through Kalij, Amhshet^ Padvi, 
Vald, and Kumbha- Sivtar. The Ddsgaon-Khed road, twenty-seyen 
miles long, crossed the Sd.Yitri, passed through Kosimbi and Tiidil, 
and left the district about threeniiles south of Tiidil. The Pen-Panvel 
road, twenty-one miles long, completes the list of roads mentioned 
by dunes* After leaving Pen this road crossed the Bhogavati by 
a stone bridge of fourteen arches, nine feet wide without a parapet. 
It then passed through Tarankhop and Irvadi, and then through 
bush-covered hills to Balauli, and left the district at Kharoshi.^ 

In 1840 three lines of communication passed from Pen to 
Alibag in the Angria's territory. One of forty-five miles, through 
N^gothna, Sambri, and Poyndd to Alibd>g was the only route by 
which land communication for cattle and passengers upon any 
large scale was kept up with the Kolaba state. The second of 
thirty-two miles, through Kasu, Sambri and Poyndd, was not much 
frequented. The third of twenty-fonr miles was through Dharamtar 
and Poynad. Owing to the difficulty of crossing the creek at 
Dharamtar, foot passengers seldom came by this road daring the 
rains, and, at other times, the only safe mode of bringing animals 
along it was by dragging them upon their sides over the mud.^ 
The one advantage of the Dharamtar route was that it gave the 
readiest access to Revas and Underi in the north and Ohaul and 
Eevdanda in the south. 

In 1881 there were twelve roads of the total length of 187 iniles. 
Of the twelve roads, three with a length of fort-eighty miles were 
bridged, and nine with a length of 139 miles were fair-weather 
roads. The main trunk road till lately started from Nagothna on the 
Amba, at the extreme limit up to which it is navigable for small craft 
at high water. In 1864, a road thirteen miles long was begun from 
Nagothna to a point 1| miles east of Dharamtar. Besides several 
culverts and much earth- work, two bridges were built at a total 
cost of £15,151 (Es. 1,51,510). Prom want of funds the road 
remained unfinished till 1881, when the work was pushed on and 
the road between Dharamtar and Nagothna was finished. Prom 
N%othna it passes fifty-six miles through Kolad, Mangaon, Mahad, 
and Poladpur to the foot of Mahabaleshvar. Between Ndgothna 
and Mangaon the road is crossed by about seven streams, of which 
the beds of three are paved, and one, the Nizampur-Kal near 
M4ngaon, is bridged. In the rains the road is not fit for 
carts all burdens are carried on men^s heads or on horseback. 
The Amba which is not fordable till November is crossed at 
Patansai and the Kundalikaat Koldd by ferry-boats. After leaving 
M4ngaon, at intervals of a hundred yards, the road is crossed by 
channels one or two feet deep lined with rough stones. These 
channels carry off the water in the rains, but they are dry during 


1 Cknes’ Itinemy, 38-41, and 78-79. 

2 Mr, Dawes' Letter, 28th, November 1840, in Government Political Kecord 1107. 

To give greater facilities by the Dharamtar route, Mr. Davies recommended that a 
road and a causevray should be made from the water’s edge on the Pen side of 
Dharamtar to the village of Tadkh&li, , 
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the fair season. Three miles south of Mangaon the road passes oyer 
the Talegaon and Dasgaoii range of hiils^ and^ at Mahad, crosses 
the Grandhari which is not fordable for carts from an hour before to 
an hour after high-water. After leaving Mahad the road crosses the 
Bavitri which is fordable in the fair season^ and is crossed by a 
flying bridge during the rains. After passing through Poladpur^ 
the road leaves the district at Kineshvar. Along its whole length 
the road is met by many cross lines. From- KoMd on the main line, 
about ten miles south of Nagothna, a road runs west to Roha on the 
Kundalika. During the fair season there is much rice traffic along this 
road, Roha being the chief rice centre in this part of the country. 
A rough local-fund road runs seven miles, from Nizampur to a 
point about a mile to the north of Mangaon on the main line. This 
cross line, for the first part of its course, is level ; it then climbs 
a low forest-clad hill round the edge of which it winds. The road 
overhangs a deep brook, the sides of which are covered with dense 
undergrowth, and then falls sharply to the Nizdmpur-Kal which it 
crosses. From Lonere, on the main line five miles south of Mangaon, 
a gravelled and partially bridged road runs two miles west to 
Ghodegaon, This is an important cross Hue of traffic in the fair 
season. Two cross lines meet the main line at Mahdd, one of four 
miles to Nateh in the north, and the other of twelve miles to Vinhere 
in the south. Beyond the Savitiu and about two miles east of 
Mahad the main line is met by a road nine miles to the foot of the 
Varan dha pass in the east, and by another of 16| miles from 
Mah^pral along the south bank of the Sdvitri^ in the west.^ The 
Varandha pass road, which was built in 1867, is metalled and has 
two large bridges besides culverts. During the fair season, all these 
cross lines have much traffic, chiefly in dried fish, grain, chillies, 
and cocoanuts. 

Besides the main trunk road and its branches, there is a fifteen 
mile road from Revas to Alibag, which, till lately, was the only 
route during the rains for Alibag passengers to Bombay. From 
Dharamtar east to Khopivli at the foot of the Bor pass, there 
is a first-class road of twenty-five miles. Daring the fair season 
large numbers of carts pass along the road, bringing onions, oil, 
potatoes, molasses, oilcake, chillies, wheat, gi-am, bdjri and tiir, 
and taking rice and salt back to the Deccan. Between Alib% 
and Dharamtar there have long been roads from Alibag to 
Khandala, at the west foot of the Karli pass, and from Vdgholi 
at the east foot of the pass to Dharamtar. In 1 880-81, at a local 
fund cost of £2687 (Rs, 26,370), a new line was opened over the 
Karli pass, thus completing the Alibag-Dharamtar road and opening 
a through traffic from Khopivli to Alibag. The Alibag-Dharamtar 
line of thirteen miles, being two miles shorter than the Alib%- 
Revas road, is preferred to it by passengers from Alibag to Bombay. 
In 1880-81, from Inddpur on the Kd^gothna-Mahabaleshvar road to 


1 As this road places the Deccan hy the Varandha pass, and the Southern Mar^tha 
Country by the FitzGerald pass, in connection with a harbour which is accessible at 
all times of the tide, it is named the Mah^pral, Varandha, and FitzGerald pass road. 
B 65a --15 
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Tale on tlie west^ and from Tale to Malati on the MandacI creek;, 
fair-weather roads were made^ opening a passage for the Mangaon 
produce to the sea. 

Of passes and footpaths across the Sahjadris^ beginning from 
the souths there are^ the Pi-E pass, near Kineshvar, about 
fifteen miles south-east of Mahad. This is a mere footpath, leading 
to Mah^baleshvar, though formerly (1826) it was much frequented 
by Van juris bringing grain and salt to Sat^ra from the Konkan. It 
is still fit for men and cattle, but is not much used on account 
of the opening of the FitzGerald pass. Half a mile to the 
north of the Par pass near Kapdekhurd is the FitzGeeald pass, 
forming a part of the road that runs to Satara. The FitzGerald 
pass road, which is twenty miles long, has much traffic; rice, 
cocoanuts, betelnuts, salt, dried fish, date, coir, English cloth, and 
groceries of all kinds, valued at £6000 (Rs. 60,000) a year, pass from 
Mahad to Vai and Neher in Satara, and wheat, gram, hajri, juvdri, 
math, chillies, turmeric, coriander-seed, onions, garlic, groundnuts, 
betel-leaves, oil, oilcake, tobacco, molasses, blankets, and native 
cloth, valued at £4500 (Rs. 45,000) a year, come from Vai and 
Heher in Satara to Mahad. There is a toll on the pass road at 
Kapde-Budimkh, which yearly yields from £160 to £190 (Rs. 1600- 
Es. 1900). The Dhavla and Kamtha passes, about 5| miles north of 
the FitzGerald pass and leading through the Bor state to V^i, are 
fit for foot travellers, but are not much used. Five miles north of the 
Kdmthapass near the village of Varandha is the Vaeanbha pass, 
which forms part of the road through Hirdoshi and Bor to Poona. 
The pass road, which was constructed about 1867 by the Satara 
public works department, is thirteen miles long and has much traffic, 
cocoanuts, dates, salt, dried fish, rice, and betelnuts, valued at 
£15,400 (Rs. 1,54,000) a year, going from Mahad to Bor, Phaltan, 
and Poona, and wheat, gram, hdjri, juvdri, math, onions, garlic, 
potatoes, groundnuts, chillies, turmeric, coriander, oil, oilcakes, 
tobacco, and native cloth, valued at £7000 (Rs. 70,000) a year, coming 
to Mahad. A quarter of a mile north of the Varandha pass is the 
TJhbaeda pass near M4zeri, which, leading along Umbarda and 
Hirdoshi to Bor, is fit for men and unladen cattle, but is less 
frequented. Four miles north of Umbarda is the Gopya pass, near 
Shivtar, from which the route leads through Gonde to Poona. 
Though fit for men, and with difficulty for laden cattle, it is 
scarcely used, being too near the Varandha pass. One^ mile 
north of the Gopya pass is the Ambenal pass, near Ambe- 
Shivtar, and leading to Poona. It is fit for men, but has almost no 
traffic. One mile north of the Ambenal pass is the Mabhya pass, 
near the village of V&i-Budrukh, in the petty division of Birvadi 
and leading to Poona. In 1826 it was accessible to cattle though 
bad and tedious. It is now fit for laden cattle, and is chiefly used 
by the people of the hilly tracts of western Poona carrying dried 
fish and salt. Half a mile north of the Madhya is the Shevtya 
pass, leading along Pangari and Torna in the Bor state to Poona. 
In 1826 it was difficult for cattle or led horses. At present it is fit 
for men and for unladen cattle, but it is very little used. Six 
miles north of the Shevtya pass is the KAvIlya pass, near the 
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Tillage of Kayale> in the petty dmsion of N^teh in Mahdcl. In 
182t> it was a bad road for cattle^ but was sometimes used by Tanjdris. 
At present (1882) it forms part of the road that runs through 
Gholdabsara and Ambigad to Poona* It is barely fit for laden 
cattle^ and is yery little used except by foot passengers. Bight miles 
north of the Eavalya is the Kumbha pass, running through the village 
of Mashidyadi. In 1826 this pass was 7| miles long and was a 
succession of rises and falls. It was reported to be the best pass in this 
part of the range, perfectly suitable for cattle of all kinds but not for 
carts. At present (1882) it is a footpath fit only for men without 
loads the ascent being steep and very difficult, Foui* miles north of 
the Kumbha pass is the Linoa pass; lying near the village of Jite 
and fit for men and laden cattle. Two miles north of the Linga 
is the Nism pass, which runs through the limits of Umbardi. It is 
merely a footpath, has a difficult and steep ascent, and is fit 
only for men with light burdens on their heads. Six miles north 
of the Nisni are the TamhIha, Devasthabi, and Thiba passes, within 
the limits of Vile, fourteen miles north-east of Mangaon. These 
are merely footpaths and have a difficult and steep ascent, the 
Tamhana and the Devasthali passes being unfit for cattle, and the 
Thiba pass being fit only for men without loads. Pour miles north 
of the Tamhana pass is the Pimfri pass, which, running through the 
limits of Patnus near Nizampur, is fit for men and laden cattle, and 
is much used. 

Besides the Sahyadri passes or ghats j there are within the 
district eleven chief gorges or khincls through the smaller ranges of 
hills. Of these eleven gorges, two are in Alibag, five in Pen, two 
in Roha, and two in Mahad. On the lately (1880) finished 
Alibag-Dharamtar road, about five miles north-east of Alibag in 
the Sagargad range, is the Karli pass two miles long, fit for cart 
traffic all the year round. About four miles south of the Karli pass 
is the PiR pass, with one mile of bad fair-weather road used by 
caids with difficulty. On the Dharamtar-Khopivli road there are 
three passes, the Khachar about three miles west of Pen, the 
GtAgode about six miles east of Pen, and the Dahivali at the 
extreme limit of the district, all fit for cart traffic ; about three 
miles north-east of Pen is the Govirle, fit for cart traffic. About 
' six miles to the south of Nagothna, on the Ndgothna-Mahabaleshvar 
road, is the Sukeli, fit for carts. About half a mile from the Roha 
creek, on the direct footpath between Alibag and Roha, is the 
C HAVRE pass fit for bullocks only. About four miles north of 
Roha is the Bhise, which is so steep on both sides that carts cannot 
cross it. On the Nagothna-Mahabaleshvar road, immediately north 
of Ddsgaon, is the Basgaox pass fit for carts ; and on the road 
which runs north from Mahad to Nateh, about a mile north of 
Mahad, is the ChImbhAr pass also fit for cax'ts. 

There are eight toll-bars in the district, one at Mandva on the 
Alibag-Revas road, two at K^rli-Khind and Kamarli on the Alibag- 
Khopivli road, and five at Nd^gothua, Varasgaon, Pachpale, 
Ohd;mbhd;r-Khind, and Kineshvar on the Mahabaleshvar road. All 
are yearly sold by auction to contractors. The amount realised in 
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1881-82 was £1581 (Rs. 15,810)^ of wticli £1479 (Es. 14;790) -were 
on ProYincial and £102 (Rs. 1020) were on Local Fund roads. 

The largest bridge^ with sis fifty-feet spans/ is one across tlie 
Niaampur-Kal at Mangaoa. Besides the two recently finished (1881) 
masonry bridges on the Dharamtar-Nagothna road, one with twelve 
spans and the other with four spans of twenty-five feet each, there 
is at N^othna a masonry bridge, built in 1580 at a cost of £30,000 
(Rs. 3,00,000) by Kazi Ala-nd-din of Chaul, to facilitate the march 
of troops from Ahmadnagar to Chaiil. In 1820 the bridge was 
described as 480 feet long, 9| feet broad inside the parapet and 
fourteen feet outside the parapet, and nineteen feet high. The span 
of the main arch was 22 f feet and the bridge required much repair.^ 
The bridge is at present (1882) much used by foot travellers, the 
approaches not admitting of the passage of carts. The masonry work 
is much exposed, and the bridge is about to be repaired. On the 
Dharamtar-Khopivli road there are three bridges, one across the river 
near Pen on masonry piers with brick and lime arches and five forty- 
feet spans ; a second of masonry with four twenty-five feet spans on 
the Gorna river ; and a third of masonry across the Kali of three 
twenty-five feet spans. On the Mahad and Varandha pass road 
there are two masonry bridges, one over the Savitri with seven forty- 
feet spans, built in 1867, and a second over the Bhavira with five 
twenty -two feet spans. On the Alib%-Revas road there are two 
bridges on masonry piers with brick and lime arches, one with five 
twenty-five feet spans and a second with six twenty-five feet spans. 

There are wooden piers for disembarking passengers at Dbaram- 
tar and at Eevas on the Amba. The Dharamtar pier was constructed 
in 1868 at a total cost of £1653 (Rs. 16,530) chiefly from 
income-tax balances.^ During the last ten years the Local Funds 
have contributed about £1219 (Rs. 12,190) towards its repairs. 
The Revas pier was also constructed from income-tax balances at 
an estimated cost of £11,892 (Rs. 1,18,920). It was begun in 
1864 and finished in 1869. During the last ten yeai's the Local 
Funds have contributed about £1314 (Rs, 13,140) towards its 
repairs- 

The Harbour Steam Ferry plies daily between the Carnac Wharf 
in Bombay and Revas and Dharamtar. The steam-ferry boats, which 
yary from 100 to 200 tons, start every noon from Carnac Wharf, 
reaching Reyas at 1 p.m. and Dharamtar at 2-30 p.m. The same 
boat returns to Bombay, leaving Dharamtar at 3 p.m., Revas at 
4 P.M., and reaching the Carnac Wharf at 5-30 p.m. The average 
daily number of passengers varies from 150 to 200, to and from 
Bombay, Ravas, and Dharamtar.^ 


iBom. Bev. Rec. 16 of 1821, 341-342; and Nairne’s Konkan, 38. 

Pm made up of Bs. 12,000 from income-tax balances, Es. 2000 from tke 

^tom tbe Coast and River Steam Navigation Company, and 
Es, 530 from the Local Funds, v 


»The fares ^ from Bombay to Revas, first class 4s. (Rs. 2), second class Is. 6d. 
(12 as.}, am tmrd class 9^. (6 as*) ; and to Dharamtar, first class 6s. (Rs. 3), second 
cksB 2s. (Re. 1), and thmd Is. (8 as.). Horses and carriages are charged 6s. 
(Rs. 8) to Revas and 8s. (Es, 4) to Dharamtar. 
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There are tliirty-one fellies in tlie district, fonr across the Aniba, 
four across the Kondalika, five across the Savitri, four across the 
Raygad-Kal, and the remaining fourteen across smaller rivers and 
creeks. Of the thirty-one ferries, sixteen work throughout the year 
and the remaining fifteen during the rainy season only. The most 
important ferries are those between Eoha and Revdanda on the 
Kundalika, and between Dharamtar and Ndgothna on the Amba.^ 
Except those between Alibag and Sakhar of mile across the 
Sakhar creek, between Dharamtar and Vhve of ^ mile across the 
Amba, and between Salav and ReTdanda of | mile across the 
mouth of the Kundalika river, the ferries are served by small boats 
varying in burden from | to tons (1-6 khmidis). Except that 
between Revas and Dharamtar, which is a first class ferry, the ferries 
of the district belong to the fourth class. 

The number of crew in each boat varies from one to three. 
The boats carry passengers and personal baggage, but little mer- 
chandise. The ferry rates are 9d, (6 as,) for four-wheeled 
carriages ; 6d. (4 as.) for palanquins ; 4|-cl (3 as.) for twm-wheeled 
carriages and loaded carts ; 3d (2 as.) for empty carts, camels, and 
litters j l\d. (1 anna) for loaded ponies, horned cattle, mules, and 
loaded or unloaded horses ; f d. (| anna) for unloaded ponies, loaded 
or unloaded mules, foals, and asses ; |d anna) for passengers and 
headloads ; and |d (1 pie) for sheep, goats, pig, and dogs. 

Besides a Collector's bungalow at N%othna, and four travellers^ 
bungalows for Europeans, one each at Nagothna, Indapur, 
D^sgaon, and Poladpur, there are in all forty-three rest-houses or 
dharmshdldsy for the accommodation of native travellers. Of these^ 
sixteen, one each at Ranjan-Khardavli, Mdndva, Sakhar, and S^mbri^ 
two each at Revdanda, Alibag, Poyn^d, and the Revas pier, and 
four at the Dharamtar pier, are in Alibag ; nine, one each at V^si,. 
Pen, Kamarli, Siravli, Vadkhal opposite Dharamtar pier, V^ve^ 
Nagothna, Sense, and Kasu, are in Pen ; three, one at Roha and 
two at Kolad, are in Roha ; five, one at Indapur and two each at 
Mangaon and P41i, are in Mangaon; and ten, one each atMahad,. 
Shedav, Kondivti, Poladpur, Kineshvar, Varandha, and Gote- 
Budrukh, and three at Dasgaon, are in Mahad. There are also small 
bungalows built by the engineering department as store -houses, 
which are sometimes used by travellers. 

Koldba forms part of the Konkan postal division. It contains 
fourteen post offices, of which one at Alibag is a disbursing office, and 
the remaining thirteen at Birvadi, Dharamtar, Ghodegaon, Kihim, 
Mahad, Mangaon, Nagothna, Nateh, Niz^mpur, Pen, Revdanda, 
Roha, and Tale are sub-offices. The postmaster of the disbursing 
office draws a yearly salary of £84 (Rs. 840) . The sub-postmasters 
in charge of offices, except Birvadi Nateh and Nizampur, receive a 
yearly pay varying from £12 to £36 (Rs. 120 -Rs. 360).. The 


1 The Kundalika and Amba ferries were abolished in 1881 (Oov. Res. 1442, 6th May 
1881), as it was doubtful whether the passage up the Amba and the Kundalika rivers 
was technically a ‘ ferry,’ and as it seemed likely tlmt passengers would not sxxffer by 
leaving the sxipply of boats to open competition. 
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Birvadi Nateli and Nizampur sub -offices are in cliarge of village 
scliooliB asters^ .each i^eceiviBg a special yearly remuneration of £4 
16s. (Rs. 48). For delivering letters at important stations there 
are seven postmen^ whose yearly salaries amount to £G7 4^. (Rs. 672). 

Ill villages letters are delivered by village postmen numbering 
twenty-three in all. Of these sixteen, with yearly salaries varying 
from £10 I6s, to £12 (Rs. 108-Rs. 120), are paid from the Imperial 
postal establishment ; while the remaining seven, of whom there are 
two grades one receivinga yearly salary of £10 (Rs. 108) and 
the other of £12 (Rs. 120), are paid from provincial funds. » 

The chief local trade centres are Pen, N%othna, Revdanda, Roha, 
Ghodegaon, and Mahad, 

Pen has about 100 traders, mostly Konkanasth Brahmans, 
Marwar and Gujarat Vanis, and some Prablius, with capitals varying 
from £100 to £1000 (Rs. lOOO- Rs. 10,000). They are nearly all 
independent traders, but none of them have any specially high social 
position. The chief articles of export are salt, rice, dry-fish, timber, 
and firewood. The dealer either buys salt from the Agris, or makes it 
in his salt pans ; the rice and grain are bought in the villages or taken 
as rent from tenants. The salt, timber, and fish go to the Deccan, 
the firewood to Bombay, and the rice to Gujardt. Daring the 
1876-77 famine, grain was sent in large quantities from Pen to the 
Deccan. Both by land and by sea the export trade is almost wholly 
in the hands of carriers, who are distinct from the merchants. 

The carriers are ehiefiy shipowners from Ratnagiri, and cart and 
pack -bullock drivers from above the Sahyadris. The chief articles 
of import are cloth, gram, wheat, tur, hdjrij groundnuts, onions, 
garlic, chillies, turmeric, potatoes, molasses, hasiimb Carthamus 
tinctorius, oilcake, tobacco, oil, and clarified butter. Tobacco is 
bought in Bombay, and cloth in Bombay and the Deccan either by 
traders or their agents. Oil and clarified butter are brought to 
Pen by carriers in carts or on pack-bullocks, and ai’e there bought 
by Pen dealers for ready money. 

Ndgothna contains about sixteen traders, Marwar Vanis, 
Konkanasth Brahmans, Prabhus, and Musalnians, with capitals 
varying from £200 to £1000 (Rs. 2000-Rs. 10,000). Nearly all are 
independent traders. The chief exports are wood and rice. The 
wood comes from the neighbouring forests, especially from the Sudha- 
gar forests in the Bor state. It is bought by the N%othna timber- 
dealers at Government auctions and sold to Bombay merchants, who 
come to Nagothna with their boats. Rice, which is much grown in 
the Ndgothna petty-division and in the Bor state, is bought from 
the growers and sold at Ndgothna to Eatn%iri traders. The 
imports are mostly oil, clarified butter, tobacco, and cloth. These 
articles are chiefly bought from Pen merchants and sold either retail 
or wholesale to shopkeepers in the town and neighbouring villages. 

Revdanda contains about thirty or forty merchants, mostly Gujarat 
and M4rwar Vanis, and Konkanasth Brahmans. Nearly all are 
independent traders with capitals varying from £50 to £500 (Rs. 500- 
Rs. 5000). The chief exports are rice to Ratndgiri and wood to 
Bombay, The imports are oil, clarified butter, tobacco, and cloth. 
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Rolia lias about fifty traders^ chiefly Gujarat and Marwar 
Konkanastb and a few Desbastli Brahinans^ Bobords^ andMiisahnaiis. 
Nearly all are independent traders with capitals yarying from £50 to 
£1500 (Rs. 500 -Rs. 15^000), The chief exports are wood^ salt fish, 
and rice. Wood is bought in the neighbouring villages at auction 
sales, and rice from husbaudmen, and sold to Bombay and Ratna- 
giri merchants who carry these articles in their own vessels. The fish 
are caught and dried by Koli fishermen, and sold to Deccan traders, 
who generally themselves attend and buy the fish for ready money. 
The chief imports are oil, clarified butter, chillies, cocoanuts, and 
cloth. Oil, clarified butter, and chillies are brought in carts or on 
pack-bullocks by carriers from Satara. Cocoanuts come from Alibdg 
where they are bought direct from the growers, or from the Malabar 
coast whence they are brought by tbe owners of country craft. 
Cloth is brought from Mahad, Sholapur, Baramati in Poona, 
Nagpur, and Bombay. 

Ghodegaon has about fifteen traders, mostly Gujarat Vanis with 
capitals varying from £50 to £500 (Rs. 500- Rs. 5000). The chief 
export is rice which is bought from the neighbouring husbandmen 
or village shopkeepers, and sold to Bombay and Eatnfi-giri traders 
who export it in their own vessels. The chief imports are oil, 
molasses, tobacco, wheat, gi'am, millet, cocoanuts, and cloth. Oil, 
molasses, and grain are brought to Ghodegaon in carts through 
Mahad by up-country traders. Cocoanuts are chiefl'j brought by 
Bombay l 3 oatmen. Cloth is brought from Bombay through agents 
and from Mahdd direct. 

Mahdd contains about 100 traders, chiefly Gujarat and Marwar 
Vanis and Bhatias. Nearly all are mdependent traders with 
capitals varying from £50 to £5000 (Es. 500- Rs. 50,000). The 
chief exports are rice, nmhn% and 'oa/ri. These articles are bought 
by the Mahad merchants from the neighbouring husbandmen and 
sold to traders from Ratiiagiri, Devgad, and the Malabar coast, 
who export them in their own vessels. The imports from the 
Deccan districts are cloth, grain, gram and wheat, molasses, chillies, 
oil, tobacco, onions, garlic, turmeric, tamarind pods, clarified butter, 
groundnuts, oilcakes, coriander seed, and blankets, of the aggregate 
value of about £12,000 (Rs. 1,20,000). Cloth is chiefly bought in 
Nigpur, B%alkot in Kaladgi, and YeolainNasik through agents. 
The other articles are brought from above the SahyMris, and sold 
either retail or wholesale to shopkeepers in the town of Mahad and 
in other parts of the district. 

Pairs are held at twenty-three places, eight of them in Alib%, 
two in Pen, three in Roha, nine in Mangaon, and one in Mahad. 
They last from one day to thirty days, and the attendance varies from 
250 to 4000. These fairs are chiefly places for distributing goods, 
especially metal pots. Of these fairs the most important is the fair 
at Mahdd, which is visited by manufacturers and petty traders, 
chiefly of the Tambat caste, and by people from Mahad and the 
country about twenty-five miles round. The value of the total sales 
averages about £500 (Rs. 5000). There is little barter. 
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Markets are keld at Alibag, Revdaiida^ Kihim, PojDad, Eaniraj^ 
Ambepnr, and Ndgaon in Alibag; at Pen and Nagotlina in Pen; 
at Mangaon and Nizampur in Mangaon ; at Roba and Asbtami in 
Roha; and at Mabad in tbe Mabad sub-division. Alibag, Revdanda, 
Pen, Nagotbna, Roba, Asbtami, and Mabad bave daily and the rest 
have weekly mai'kets. Tbe weekly markets are chiefly distributing 
centres. Tbe average attendance varies from 200 sellers and 1600 
buyers at Poynad to fifteen sellers and 100 buyers at N'd,gaon. Tbe 
chief articles sold are grain, pulses, groceries, salt, vegetables, 
grass, firewood, and salt fish. Except vegetables, grass, and 
firewood which are sold by neighbouring villagers and salt-fish by 
Koli fishermen, these articles are sold by petty dealers who either 
attend personally or send agents to the markets. Except at harvest 
time (October -November) when grain is sometimes exchanged for 
groceries and salt, there is very little barter. 

As a rule shopkeepers are found only in large villages; but 
temporary shops are opened at harvest time in almost all villages by 
Marwar Vanis from neighbouring country towns. The village shop- 
keeper who is either a Gujarat or a Marwar Vani, and in a few cases 
a Shimpi or a Shenvi, sells groceries, spices, salt, grain, and cloth. 
He is not exclusively a distributor, but to a certain extent gathers 
grain from the villagers. The village shopkeeper, being very often 
the village moneylender, rarely buys grain for ready money, but 
often realises it as interest on money or grain advanced to the 
husbandmen. YYhat he gathers he sells to merchants in large trading 
towns. Except during harvest time when grain is sometimes 
exchanged by the poor for groceries, the village shopkeeper as a 
rule takes ready money for what he sells. The more prosperous 
village shopkeepers keep agents who visit fairs and markets. 
Except that on opening a new shop a Mtovar Vani has often to 
borrow funds, the village shopkeeper is not, as a rule, connected 
with any large trading firm. 

Except the very lowest castes, Mhars and Mangs, all classes of 
people, including evoh; Brahmans, carry goods in carts, Oartmen 
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are not, as a rule, well-to-do. .Except in Nagotlina, wliere most of 
the carts belong to large landliolders and traders who use them for 
carrying their own goods, the cartmen of Pen and Mahad are chieEy 
Deccan MardtMs and Tanis, The}? come do^ra the Sahyadris in 
the beginiiiog of the fair season (December) . with wheat, gram, oil,, 
clarified butter, and cliil lies, and go back caiTf ing salt from Pen, and 
cocoaniits, dried, fish, and other coast produce from Mahad.' -..These 
cartmen sell their goods either retail to consumers in the open 
market, or wholesale to, brokers or daldlsy and to large traders. 
While in the district they hire out their carts to carry rice and 
fuel from the country into the towns and large Tillages. The Roha 
and Alibag cortmen as a role do not trade, but hire out their 
carts. Although the cart traffic between KoMba and the Deccan 
has lately much increased, Kohlba cartmen rarely traTel into other 
districts. 

Besides carriers in carts, there are carriers on pack-bullocks, 
chiefly Lamitns, Marathds, Vanis, and Miisalmans, Lamans, of whom 
there are about twenty families, come into Pen from the Deccan at 
the close of the rains, buy rice from husbandmen in the Bor er 
Pant Sachiv^s state, and sell it to merchants at N%othna. These 
families owm about 300 bullocks, and each has a capital of 
from £4 to £5 (Es. 40- Rs. 60). They also sometimes trade between 
Pen and the Deccan. In Mahdd there are many Maratha hnllock- 
driyers. At Morbe, Sai, Vighavli, Magti, and Kosimle, many 
Musalm^ns and a few Vanis, with a capital of from £5 to £50 
(Rs. 60 -Rs. 500), keep pack-bullocks and go from village to village 
in Mangaon and die Habsan’s territory, buying corn which they sell 
in the larger towns. 

The chief Impoets are : Of building materials, beams and planks 
of Malabar teak, mortar, paint, and nails screws hinges and such 
other iron work ; of house furniture, glass and porcelain, copper and 
brass pots, and copper sheets for making pots ; of food, diunk, drugs 
and stimulants, dried fruits, cocoanuts, betelnuts, wheat, grain, 
chillies, spices, oil, tobacco, mdtrds or native drugs, nioha spirit, 
and foreign spirits of ail kinds ; of tools ^lnd appliances, cutlery 
such as knives, razors, scissors, needles, hoes, and mattocks, and raw 
iron for making field tools; and of dress, silk, calico, woollen cloth, 
canvas, cotton thread, umbrellas, coarse hand-woven cloth, turbans, 
waistcloths, robes, and shoes. 

Teak beams are usually brought from Bombay in hired boats 
by contractors or house-builders. Small quantities for house repairs 
are got from contractors, of whom there are one or two in each large 
town. The wealthier classes chiefly use Malabar teak in house- 
building, especially for the pillars, railings, and doors. The best 
paortar comes from Bombay, but the mortar in ordinary use is made 
in the district. Paint comes from Bombay and is sold to house- 
painters by Bohoras and Gujardt V^ni grocers. Nails and iron-work 
come from Bombay, and are sold retail by Boliora and Gujarat Vani 
shopkeepers. Glass and porcelain, which are used only by the well- 
to-do are brought from Bombay by Bohor&, Gujarat Vanis, and 
sometimes by Christian and Bhand^ri tavern-keepersS. 
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The better sorts of brass pots come from Poona and Nasik^ and the 
poorer sorts from Bombay. Except that a few Marwar*^^ sell 
brass pots either bought from peddlers or imported from Bombay and 
Poona, the sellers of brass vessels are mostly Mardtha peddlers who 
carry baskets of brass pots for sale from house to diouse. Brass 
pots are used by the well-to-do for drinking and eating, and, when 
tinned, for cooking. Copper -pots are mostly made in the district, 
but a few specially good ones come from Bombay and Poona. 
Except that a few Gujarat Vani shopkeepers sell them by retail, 
people generally buy their copper pots in Bombay. Copper 
sheets are bought in Bombay at the rate of aboat ]0|d. (7 as.) 
a pound by Tambats, who make them into pots. The local demand 
for copper pots is said to be decreasing. Dried fruits, chiefly dates, 
come from Bombay. They are thought a strengthening food for 
children, and the women of the upper classes eat them on fast days. 
Cocoanuts and betelnots come from the Malabar and Eatnagiri 
coasts by Bombay, and are bought in Bombay by shopkeepers either 
direct or through agents. They are freely used by all classes, 
cocoanuts in cooking and in religious ceremonies and the milk as a 
cosmetic, and betelnuts after dinner for sweetening the breath. 
Wheat and gram come to Alib% by sea from Bombay, and into the 
east of the district from above the Sahvadris on pack-bullocks and 
in carts. They are used by the upper classes, the wheat as bread and 
the gram with rice as a relish. Chillies come from the Deccan in 
carts and from Bombay by sea. All classes use them as a seasoning. 
Most spices come from Bombay, but, in MahM, Pen, and a few other 
parts, coriander seed is brought from above the Sahyadris, 
Shopkeepers either import spices or buy them of the importers and 
sell them retail in the smaller villages. 

Oil, chiefly from or sesamum seed, comes in carts from above 
the Sahyadris and by sea from Bombay and Bhiwndi in Thana. 
Shopkeepers as a rule import the oil they retail. The oil is used in 
cookery and for lighting. For lighting, sesamum oil has of late been 
much superseded by kerosine oil, or as it is generally called gaslight 
oil, which is sold by Bohords and other shopkeepers. Tobacco comes 
chiefly from Bombay by sea, and to a small extent from the Deccan 
by road. It is brought from Bombay by merchants who sell io to 
shopkeepers for retail sale; from the Deccan it is brought by 
carriers in carts and on pack-bullocks, and is sold to consumers and 
retail dealers. Tobacco is smoked and taken in snuff, and is chewed 
with by all classes. 

Mdtras, or native drugs and charms, are brought from the 
Eatn%iri hills by travelling physicians. They are made from metallic 
ash fused with the juice or pounded leaves of herbs. They are sold 
mostly in round or long pieces and sometimes in the form of powder. 
The common way of using these charms is to rub them against a stone 
and to administer the powder in water, honey, or syrup. The people 
have much faith in these medicines, But, as a rule, the rich alone can 
afford to buy them. Town physicians also buy them and keep them 
in stook.^ The use of these drugs is decreasing owing to the 
introduction of English medicines. 
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JfoJia- spirit is imported in b'Oats by tbe liquor-contracto.r frombie 
TJran distilleries to' DEaramtar or N^othna, wEence it ' is sent in : 
small qaantities to tEe contractor's taverns in the chief towns of 
the district. Except in the garden villages^ where liquor distilled 
from palm- juice is mo cE iised^ moha spixit is largely drunk in all 
parts of the district. Foreign spirits are brought from Bombay 
either by consaniers or by licensed tavern-keepei’s who sell them 
retail. Well-to-do Marathas^ Malis, and Bhandaris prefer European 
to countiy liquor, and the use of European liquor is said to be 
becoming general among upper-class Hindus. 

Cutlery and needles are brought from Bombay, mostly by 
Bohoras. Except a few that are bought to Alib% from Bombay 
at cheaper rates and of better make, hoes and mattocks are mostly 
made in the district. The iron is bi’ought in bars from Bombay by 
Bohoras and sold retail to village Lohars. The Lohar makes it into 
ploughs, nails, wheel tires, and axles, and into smaller field and house 
tools. 

Town merchants buy silk cloth, either direct or through agents, 
from Yeoia, Ndsik, Ndgpur, Poona, and Sholapur in the Deccan. 
As a rule silks are sold only in the larger towns ; but the coarser 
sox'ts are sometimes sold retail in the larger villages. Silk cloth is 
mostly used by the upper classes. Rich men^s childi’en often have 
silk as a full dress, but men do not wear silk except for waistcloths 
and dinner cloths. It is believed that silk is now less used than 
formerly, and that its place has been taken by the finer European 
cotton piecegoods. 

Calico and European piecegoods come direct or through agents from 
Bombay, and are sold retail in large towns, except that occasionally 
village Mai’war Yanis buy these goods from merchants in large 
towns and retail them to villagers. European goods are used by all 
classes and are in increasing demand from their cheapness, fineness, 
and smoothness. The best calico costs about 8d (5 as. 4 p.?.), and 
the cheaper sorts about 4|d. (8 as.) a yard. The finer woollen cloth, 
which is used by the upper classes, is brought fi'om Bombay, and- 
the blankets or coarser woollens, used by the poor, are woven in the 
district. Canvas and linen cloth ai*e nob used to any considerable 
extent, the sails of country vessels being of cotton and generally * 
bought in Bombay. Cotton thread is brought by Bohoras from 
Bombay. Umbrellas are brought from Bombay and sold by cloth 
merchants and general dealers. Coarse handloom or dangri cloth, 
the every-day clothing of the lower classes, comes mostly^ from 
Bombay. The finer dangri^ used in making carpets or jajams, 
screens, and cushions, is brought to Mah^d from Ndgpur. Turbans 
come from Teola, Sholapur, and Poona, and are worn by all who 
can afford to buy them. Professional turban-folders are found, in 
all the large towns. Except that some M^rwar and Grujax'ab Yanis 
from Kathiawar wear their turbans in the high rounded fashion of 
their country, turbans are folded in the deep flat-rimmed shape 
known as the Deccan Brahman turban* English cotton waist- 
cloths ai-e largely used, Waistcloths of white silk, bordered with 
red and other colours, are brought from Shdh^pur near Belgaum and 
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from G-adag in Dliarwar. Lugdis or women^s robes, generally of ^ 
cotton bordered with silk, come from Poona, Sbolapur, Ahmadabad, 
and rarely from Biirhdnpur. The ordinary size of a woman’s robe 
orlugdi is from fifteen to eighteen cubits long by two ^ to two and 
a half cubits broad, and the richer the wearer the fuller is her 
robe. Smaller robes, fourteen to sixteen cubits long and two to 
two and a half broad, are worn by girls and by women of the lower 
classes. The smaller size of robe varies in price from about 3^. to 
10s. (Rs. 1-|-Rs. 5) and the larger-sized robe from to £2 (Rs. 4- . 

Rs. 2o). The shoes used in the district are mostly made by Deccan | 
shoemakers, who bring them for sale, some of them also settling 
in the district for a few days and making shoes. Pearls of small 
value, both false and real, are sold by wandering dealers, most of 
them Bombay Bohoras. All classes buy pearls, the lower classes 
mostly false ones. 

Of late years there has been a gradual but marked increase in the 
import of beams and planks of Malabar teak, paint, mortar, glass 
and porcelain, country and foreign spirits, calico, European goods, 
and woollen cloth for coats and jackets. Glass, porcelain, calico, 
woollen cloth and other European articles are used by the middle 
and upper classes, chiefly by Brahmans and Prabhus. 

The chief Exports are : Timber, rice, ndgli, varij pulse, cocoanuts, 
betelnuts, salt, fowls, dried fish, and firewood. There are seldom 
middlemen, the exporter generally buys from the producer. The 
exporter is either an independent local dealer, or the partner or 
agent in a firm in the place to which the exports are sent. Timber 
goes to Bombay through Bhatias, Vanis, and Bombay Musalmdns^ 
rice ndgli and other grains go both to Bombay and Ratnagiri ; to 
Bombay they are sent by Bombay traders, chiefly Bhatias Yanis 
and Musalmans, and sometimes by rich growers themselves; to 
Rabnagiri they are sent by Daldi Musalmans and Bhand4ris, who 
trade either independently on a small scale, or in partnership with 
Yanis. Salt and dried fish are exported by petty dealers of the lower 
classes. 

^ As there is no railway in the district, the trade keeps to the old 
lines of traffic between the Sahyadri passes and the ports. 

The sea traffic is carried on partly by steamers and partly by sail- 
ing vessels. Of the local sailing craft, besides hdmbots which are 
small one-sailed passenger craft, the chief varieties are the paddv, 
machva^ galbat, gharabj ton% mlidngir% phatemdri, kothia^ and batelo} 
The only port where paddtis and small boats are built is Alibag, In 
other ports, Kolis Bhand4ris and sometimes Musalmans bring made 
machvds from Bombay, and small fishing canoes from the Malabar 
coast. At Antora the Kolis sometimes build boats of about a ton 
burden.^ ^ At Alibag the boat-builders are chiefly carpenters from 
Ratndgiri and Rdjapur. The sailors are chiefly Bhanddris, Kolis, 
and Musalmans. Most of them are natives of Bombay, Ratndgiri, 


^ given in the Th^iim Statistical Account, Bombay 
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Anjaiivel, AliMg, Balsar, and ■ Ja-Djira.. Besides liis food , Chapter ¥L 
a sailor is paid from.. 8s. to 12s. (Es. 4- Rs... 6)- a month in cash., A Trade, 

captain, when not the owner of the Tessel, gets twice as much pay 
as a seaman. Sometimes the crew and captains are paid for the esses, 

voyage, but they are generally paid by the month. Sometimes, at 
the end of every yeai% the present of a tnrban or from 12^^. to 14^. 

(Rs. 6-Rs. 7) in cash is given to each sailor, and something more 
to the captain. It is not usual for shipowners to provide their 
seamen with liquor and tobacco. The crew of a ship of four to 
five tons is a captain and four or five men j of a ship of ten to twelve 
tons, six to eight men ; and of a vessel of twenty-five tons, from 
eight to ten men. In 1880-81, 3275 loaded vessels of 23,612 tons 
and 5665 empty vessels of 49,158 tons entered the three KoMba 
customs divisions of Rajpnri, Alib%, and Bankshi. In the same 
year 7353 loaded vessels of 62,819 tons and 1427 empty vessels of 
8293 tons were cleared out of these divisions. The details are ; 
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Entered. 

Cleared. 


Loaded. 

Empty. 

Loaded. 

Empt}’-. 


No. 

Tons. 

No. 

Tons. 

No. 

Tons. 

No. 

Tons. 

ESijpuri 

109 

■ 

740 

611 

6946 

697 

7390 

20 

114 

AlibS,g 

1453 

9350 

2206 

17,085 

2669 

19,806 

SS6 

5552 

Sankshi 

1713 

13,510 

2348 

25,127 

3987 

35,623 

521 

2627 

Total ... 

3276 

23,612 

5665 

49,158 

7353 

62,819 

1427 

8293 


AHbag has two life-boats called the Bhavini and the Allen hh® Boats. 
Shuttleworth. The Bhavani was brought to Alibag in July 1867, 
and the Allen Shuttleworth in June 1867. The Allen Shuttle- 
worth, which is self-righting and self- discharging, is called after the 
present Conservator of Forests in the Northern Division, who, in 
1866, 1867, and 1868, helped in saving upwards of a hundred lives. 

The life-boats can hold from thirty to fifty men and are fair sailers, 
hut having no depth of keel they cannot go very close to the wind. 

Before the opening of the Suez Canal, when the course of most of 
the vessels was from the south, the Alibag creek was not uncommonly 
taken for the mouth of the Bombay harbour. This is still (1882) 
occasionally the case, and, during the stormy months of the 
south-west monsoon, signal guns are kept loaded in the Kolaba fort 
to warn vessels off the coast. There were thirteen wrecks between 
1857 and 1 867, and during the last twelve years there have been eight 
including the Elizabeth in 1874.^ Each life-boat is manned by a Koli 
captain, who is permanently employed, and ten Koli seamen who are 
engaged for the rains. Of the crew four, in turns, remain on the . . 

look-out in the fort and hoist a flag whenever a sail is in sight, and 
fire a gun to warn the ship and the life-boat crew if a ship comes 
dangerously near the shore. 


i On the 1st of August 1SS2 a Spanisla war vessel ng^rrowly escaped bemg wrecked. 
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The only liglit-hotise in the district stands on the highest point of 
the island of Khanderi or Kenerj, in north latitude S''''aiLd 

east longitude 72® 48" 17". It was built in 1867. and is an octagonal 
masonry tower on the centre of a flat-roofed house, seventy-fi7e feet 
high from base to vane. It shows a single fixed %Yhite dioptric light 
of order one, which in clear weather is visible for twenty miles from 
the deck of a ship. The height of the centre of the lantern above 
high water is 161 feet, and its area of illumination is 225® of the 
horizon. A flag staff, 200 feet high, stands north-east by north from 
the light tower. 


The thirteen ports of the district are for customs purposes grouped 
under four divisions, Aiib%, S^nkshi or Pen, Rajpuri or Mandad, 


and Bankot. lilibag has seven ports, Alibag, Thai, Eevdanda, 
Md;ndva, Eevas, and Dharamtar. The trade from Dharamtar 
appc^^vs under Karanja at the mouth of the creek in Tliana. The 
Eevdanda returns include the trade of Eoha at tbe top of the 
Eevdanda creek. Under Sankshi or Pen are two ports, Aiitora the 
port of Pen onjhe Pen creek and Nagothna at the head of the 
Eevas creek or Amba river. Rajpuri has one port Mdncldd, wliich for 
customs purposes is known as TalkhMi or the Tal creek. Bankot, 
besides Mabapral and other Eatnagiri ports, includes the trade 
of the three Kolaba ports on the Savitri, Ghodegaon, Dasgaon, and 
Mabad. As the trade of these ports is not included in the Alibag 
customs division, the details are given under Ghodegaon, Dasgaon, 
and Wahad in Places of Interest. Dining the eight years ending 
1881-82 the total value of the sea-trade averaged £285,916, of which 
£185,698 were exports and £100,218 were imports. The total value 
of goods fell from £278,679 in 1871-75 to £215,190 in 1875-76, and 
rose to £357,082 in I87cS-79. It again fell to £231,982 in 1880-81 
and again rose to £268,076 in 1881-82. 

The following statement gives the details of the KoMba ports, 
exclusive of Dharamtar, Ghodegaon, Dasgaon, and Mahad : 

Koldba Sea Trade (By Ports), 1S74‘1SS1. 


Ports. 

Exports. 

1874*75. 

1875-76. 

1876-77. 

1877-78. 

1878-79. 

1879-80. 

isso-si. ; 

18S1-82. 

Alibag 

Thai 

Rcvclanda 
M§.ndva 
Revasi..., .■». 

£ 

6864 

6251 

54,375 

3610 

5070 

£ 

31,310 

4962 

30,257 

3272 

£ 

18,974 

9677 

49,123 

4149 

£ 

10,580 

3769 

61,212 

9056 

£ 

15,470 

10,281 

67,685 

5533 

7422 

£ 

6085 

7260 

48,174 

7352 

10,028 

£ 

7425 1 
4762 i 
34,579 1 
3392 j 
5452 : 

£ 

20,757 

6915 

37,833 

4409 

412 

Total ... 

76,770 

72,801 

81.923 

84,617 

96,396 

78,899 

55,610 

70,326 

A'ntora or Pen. 
Nagothna 

70,656 

18,253 

45,173 

11,389 

68,074 

40,784 

87,200 

44,325 

90,693 

40,704 

49,765 

34,811 

51,875 

23,566 

63,491 

31,029 

Total ... 

97,909 

56, .562 

108,868 

131,625 

1:U,::97 

84,576 

76,441 

94,620 

'TalkMdi or 
Mandad. 

9597 

10,:-10f 

11,199 

13,549 

11,675 

12,748 

8769 

9613 

Total ... 

9595 

10,307 

11,199 

13,549 

11,675 

12,748 

8769 

9613 

Grand Total ... 

. 184,274 

139,670 

201,980 

229,691 

239,468 

176,223 

139,820 

174,469 


Bivi- 

SION. 




. \ three years ending 1877-78 the < 

mended m tbe acconnta of Karanja in Th^aa. 
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Koldha Sea Trade (Bij Ports), IST^-dSSl^contmued, 


Divi- 

sion. 

j 

Ports. j 

IJIPORTS. 

I 

1874-75.! 

lS75-76.j 

1S76-77. 

1877-78. 

1878-79. 

1S79-80. 

18S0-S1. 

1SS1-S2. 




£ 1 

i 

£ ; 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

tS 

, < 


AliMg 

Thai 

Eevdanda 

M3,ud\a 

Eevus 

24,592 

4G0'j 

27,149 

210 

12.10 

30,^23 
3958 
16,. 48 
lUD 

25,508 
533 D 
2>*,4!0 
2d9 

20,235 

4800 

37,939 

414 

26,402 
5967 
35, 01 
217 
1104 

16,749 
5979 
29,78‘i 
636 
3109 
■ 

17,523 

4242 

23,5Li 

5:3 

4364 

20,133 

4104 

27,033 

401 

2060 



■■ „:Tota! ... 

57,76:J 

51,440 

59,522 

63,448 

68,771 

56,259 

5' -,162 

53,781 

m 

"■ M 

CQ 


A'ntoraor Pen... 
Hag’uthaa 

:r2, 00.^1 

; :.9 4 

18,319 
; 4520 

40,278 

7549 

38,792 
’ 938S 

38,195 

SSS2 

37,644 

10,151 

32,. "'41 
■ 7777 

30,172 

8515 


Total ... 

35,912 

• 22,845 

47,827 

j 43,180 

47,077 

47,7i)5 

40,018 

38,687 

U 

D 

i 

Tal'Uvhadi or 

Mail dad. 

Total ... 

730 

1 1233 

1.3 -1.5 

1 1758 

1716 

. 2344 

1682 

1149 

'.0 

psi 


730 

1 li35 

1345 

1 i:5S 

17.6 

2344 

1 1682 

1149 

V 

Grand Total .. 

. 91,405 

75,520 

10.^, -=94 

' 113,386 

1 117,564 

j 106,308 

92,162 

9 ',611 


Of the three customs divisions, during the eight years ending 
1881-82, Sankshi had the largest trade and Bajpuri the smallest. 
In Alibag the total value of goods varied from £l65,ib7 in ld78-79 
to £105,772 in 18S0-S1, and averaged £13-1-, 810; in Sankslii it 
varied froru £179,705 in 1877-78 to £79,407 in l875-7r), and 
averaged £138,678; and in Bajpuri it varied from £*-5,307 in 
1877-78 to £10,325 in 1874-75, and averaged £12,427. Of £134,810 
the total average value of goods in Alibag, £77,167 were exports 
and £57,643 v-ere imports; of £138,678 the average value of goods 
in Sankshi £97,598 were exports and £41,080 were imports ; and 
of £12,427 the average value of gnods in Bajpuri, £10,932 were 
exports and £1495 were imports : 


Koldha Sea Tirade (By Divisions), 1874- 188 K 


Division. 

1S74-75. 

1875-76. 

1876-77. 

Exports 

Imports. 

Total. 

Exports 

Imports. 

Total, 

Exports. 

Impoi-ts 

Total. 


■ 

£ 

£ 


£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

AlibS^r 1 

76,770 

57,763 

134,533 

72,801 

51,440 

124,241 

81,923 

59,522 

141,445 

SSinkshi or Pen 

97,909 

35,912 

133,821 

56,562 

22,84.5 

79,407 

108,858 

47,827 


Mjpuri or Mtodild ... 

9595 

'730 

10, m 

10,3-7 

1235 

11,542 

11,199 

1345 

12,544 

Total ... 

134,274 

94,405 

278,079 

139,670 

75,520 

215,190 

1 201,980 

108,694 

310,674 


Division. 

1877-78. 

1878-79, 

1879-80. 

Exports 

Imports 

Total. 

Exports 

Imports. 

Total. 

Exports. 

Imports. 

Total. 


£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

AHMg 

84,617 

63,448 

148 065 

96,396 

68,771 

165,167 

78,899 

66,259 

135,153 

sankshi or Pen ,..! 

131,525 

48,180 

179,705 

131,897 

47,077 

178,474 

84,576 

47,795 

132,372 

Bajpuri or Mandad 

13,649 

1 1758 

15,307 ' 

11,676 

1716 

18,391 

12,748 

2344 

15,092 

Total ... 

229,691 

113,386 

1 343,077 

1 , ! 

239,468 

117,564 

367,032 

176,223 

1 106,398 

282,621 
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Koldha Sea Trade (By Dmsmn%)^ 


Division. 

1880-81. 


1881-82. 


Total. 

Exports. 

Imports. 

Total. 

Exports. 

Imports. 

Total. jE.'cports. Imports.; Total, 



£ 


£ 

£ . 

£ 

£ j £ j £ 

AliMg ' 

55,610 

50,162 

105,77*2 

70,326 

63,7S1 

1*24,107 

617,342' 461,146 1,078,488 

SS.nkshi or Pen 

75,411 

40,318 

115 759 

94,520 ; 

88,687; 

133,207 

7S0,7SSj 328,641 1 1,1 00,429 

B3,jpm’i or Mandad . . . 

8769, 

1632 

10,451 

9613 

1149 

10,762 

87,455; 11,959 ■ 99,414 

Total ... 

139,820 

92,162 

231,982 

174,459 j 

93,617 

268, '*76 

l,435,5S5i 831,746 ;2, 287,331 


The chief Alibag exports are rice husked and cleaned, fuel, 
stones, fish, vegetables, sugarcane, charcoal, wood, hides, gram, 
iiil^ and hemp to Bombay ; fish, oil, wheat, onions, miuj^ and nacliai 
to several Konkan ports; cleaned rice and dried-fish to Banket, 
Anjanvel, and Jayatapur in Ratnagiri. The rice is the produce of 
Ndvgaon and other villages in the neighbourhood. The fish are 
brought by the Kolis from Theronda, Thai, and Revdanda. The 
wood is bought at Government auctions in the forests near 
Revdanda. The imports are molasses, cocoanuts, groundnuts, 
turmeric, chillies, coriander seed, tobacco, sliembi bark, and coir from 
Ratnagiri and KoMba ; pulse, gram, sugar, potatoes, cloth, brass, 
copper, tobacco, dates, stationery, and Chinaware from Bombay, and 
date-palm mats from Umbargaon. The traders are Gujarat and 
Mdrw^r Vanis, Bombay Memans, Gujardt Machhis, and Ratnagiri 
Bhandaris. The Gujarat M achhis carry goods in their own or in hired 
vessels, and stay from February to May. The Ratnagiri Bhandaris 
deal in fuel and wheat from October till May. The Gujarat and 
Marwar Vdni traders are wealthy. The Bhandaris generally trade on 
borrowed capital. The craft that visit Alibag are machvds^ paddvs, 
bateldsj phatemdriSj and hotliids. Paddvs and hatelds of ten to 100 
tons come from Bombay, Malabar, Kochin, Habsan, Jafarabad, Diu, 
Balsar, Daman, and Goa. The Bombay passenger-steamers which 
call at Alibag are of fifty to 200 tons. At neap tides vessels of ten 
tons and at spring-tides vessels of eighty tons can be moored near 
the Alib4g landing. 

The chief exports from Thai are husked and cleaned rice and fish 
sent to Bombay and the Konkan ports. The imports are oil, cloth, 
gram, spiked millet, wheat, chillies, dates, molasses, sugar, and dry 
dates from Bombay; iidid, coriander seed, mug, and hemp from 
Bhiwndi and Panvel ; and fuel, hemp, and sliembi bark from Bdnkot, 
The traders are Brahmans, Gujardt and Marwar Ydnis, and Kolis, 
and the vessels mkdngins and maehvds of ten to twelve tons. 

The articles exported from Revdanda are produced chiefly in 
Revdanda, Chaul, Edmrdj, and other neighbouring villages. They 
are cleaned rice, fuel, leather, live stock, vegetables, horns, 
betelnuts, and brooms sent to Bombay; vari, ndrhni, and cocoanuts 
sent to Anjanvel in Ratnagiri and Jafarabad in South Kathidwar; 
and cocoanuts, firewood, and brooms sent to Panvel. The imports 
are cloth, clarified butter, sugar, almonds, dates, copper sheets, tin, 
lead, paper, and umbrellas from Bombay; and onions, potatoes, 
sliembi bark, udid, coriander seed, and chillies from Habsdn, Bankot, 
and BWwndi. These articles, are imported partly for local use and 
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partly for expoi’t to Eolia* Most of tie traders ai^e local Vanis^ 
BraiimanSj Ma-rathas^ Koiis, and Bhandaris. Tie vessels tliat 
frequent tie port are mmhms^ haldvsj mid baieMs of twenty“five 
to thirty tous^ of forty to fifty tons, and small steam- 

boats of fifty to 150 tons, At spring-tides ships of 100 to 400 tons 
can moor in tie Oienl harbour. 

The exports from Mandva and Revas are hushed and cleaned rice, 
sugarcane, fuel, mangoes, and hemp to Bombay ; and cleaned rice, 
tamarind pods, and bones to the Konkan ports. The Mandva 
imports are fuel, gram, wheat, iron, coir-ropes, and cocoanut-oii 
from Bombay; tobacco, hemp, and bones from Antora and Alibd.g ; 
and rice-husk from Bhiwndi, The Revas imports are molasses, cocoa- 
kernel, and turmeric from Vijaydurgj grass, sugar, oiI> gmpes, iron, 
and perfumery from Bombay ; and shembi bark, hemp, cocoanuts, 
and betelnuts from the Konkan ports. Most of the ti^aders are local 
Brahmans, Marathas, Kolis, Bhandaris, and Musalm^ns. 

The exports from Antora and Nagothna are husked and cleaned 
rice, nmlm% and vqri sent to other Konkan ports; rice husked and 
cleaned, wood, charcoal, hay, and leather to Bombay j cleaned rice to 
Broach, Surat, and Thana ; and salt, wheat, molasses, potatoes, chillies, 
and onions to Revdanda and Alibag. These exports are chiefly 
produced in the division and in some parts of Poona. The imports 
are sugar, clarified butter, dry dates, cocoanuts, cloth, iron, copper, 
brass, corn, and fish from Bombay ; lime, fish, tobacco, betelnut, 
coir, and molasses from Ratnagiri ; plantains, cocoanuts, and 
sugarcane from Bassein, Ag^shi, and M^him; gunny-bags from 
Kalyan ; rice and pulse husk, and cotton-seeds from Panvel; and 
moha berries from Surat. Part of the import is used locally and 
part finds its way to Poona. The traders are M^rwar Vanis, 
Prabhus, Shenvis, Brahmans, Bhanddris, Khojas, and Mu salmans. 
The trade has of late declined owing to the competition of railways 
and steamers. The craft that visit A'ntora and N%othna are machvds 
of three to eight tons from Rajpnri, Ratndgiri, Malvan, Alibag, and 
Thai, midpaddvs of ten to twenty-five tons from Bombay. Passenger- 
steamers of 150 to 175 tons touch at theDharamtar pier, ten miles 
from the mouth of the Nagothna creek. 

The exports from Tal creek or M^nd^d are myrobalans, coarse 
cloth, rice, mustard seed, tobacco, and live stock. The imports 
are cloth, drugs, cocoanuts, iron, cbffee, fish, betelnut, spices, sugar, 
and tobacco. The traders are Bhand&is and Musalmans, most 
of whom are men of capital. None of them belong to Mdndad 
or the neighbouring villages. They stay in Mdndad from November 
till the end of May. A brisk timber-trade has sprung up in M^nd^d, 
since rules for preserving the forests have been enforced in Habsd,ii. 
Machvds and other vessels of fifty to 125 tons from Bombay, Habsan, 
Goa, and Bals^r visit this port, anchoring from fifty to seventy feet 
from the landing-place. Vessels of thirty to seventy tons can reach 
the landing at spring-tides. 

The following statement gives for 1880^81, the value of most of 
the articles of export and import. G£ £92,162 the value of 
mports, the chief articles are piecegoods valued at £19,602 brought 
B 653—17 
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from Bombay; sugar and molasses valued at £9608^ brought from f 

Bombay and Ratnkgiri ; tobacco valued at £7138 bronglifc from ■ 

Bombay and Ratn%iri ; and liquor valued at £6633^ from the Uran I 

distilleries. Of £189;820 the value of exports, the chief articles 
are rice husked and cleaned valued at £83,970, sent to Bombay, ;| 

Surat, Broach, and Thana ; pulse valued at £5253 from the Deccan | 

districts to Bombay and Ratndgiri; charcoal valued at £3162 to I 

Bombay ; and fish valued at £3120 chiefly to Batndgiri. | 

Koldba Sea Trade, 1880~SL I 


Articles. 

Impoits. 

Exports. 

Articles. 

Imports. 

Exports. 


£ 

£ 


& ' 

£ 

Lire stock 

119 

312 

Hemp ... ... 

2470 

101 

Charcoal 

34 

3162 

Hides 

, 143^' 

2108 

Coir 

328 

20 

Spirits and liquors 

6633 


Cotton (raw) 

12 

241 

Gil and oil-seeds 

3171 

712 

,, twist and yarn 

210 

12 

Clarified butter 

1794 

553 

Hecegoods 

19,602 

196 

Fish ... ... ... ... 

2704 

3120 

Dyes and drugs 

1835 

973 

Salt ... ... ... 

784 ' 


Cocoanuts 

2294 

i 1582 

Sugar and molasses ... ... 

9608 

411 

Spices and fruits 

7006 

1532 

Tobacco ... ... ... 

7138 

1536 

Rice (husked) 

1142 

66,607 

Timber 

1006 ; 

1115 

„ (unhusked) 

682 . 

17,363 

Miscellaneous 

16,410 

28,310 

Pulse 

3338 

5253 




Other gi-ain 

3864 

4602 

Total 

93,162 

139,820 


The crafts and industries of Kolaba are only of local consequence. 

The chief crafts are working in iron, copper, gold and silver | 
the weaving of gold thread and silk and wool, pottery, wood* work, t 
palm-juice tapping, salt making, fishing, dyeing, and shoemaking. 

Copper and brass work goes on in all market towns, Pen, 
Ndgothna, Roha, Ashtami, Thai, ISTizampnr, Ghodegaon, Alibdg, 
Revdanda, and Mahad, and in some country towns and large 
villages. The workers are Kasars by caste, of whom not more than 
200 families work in copper and brass, and none of them on a large 
scale. Kasars sometimes make pots from copper, brass, and tin 
sheets brought from Bombay, and sometimes retail pots bought 
readymade in Bombay. They seldom have capital, and in order 
to buy the copper and brass have to borrow from moneylenders. 

The craftsmen who bring the copper and brass sometimes have i 
woi’kmen under them, hnt they generally work the metal into shape 
with their own hands. None of the Kolaha brasswork is of special 
value, nor are^the wares in steady demand.. K&ars work from 
morning to night, except three or four hours spent in taking 
meals and in rest. They keep all ordinary Hindu holidays, and rest 
on the last day in every Hindu lunar month when woi*k is forbidden. 
Women and children help by blowing the bellows. The average 
yearly earnings of a coppersmith amount to about £10 (Rs. 100). 
Besides what he sells in his village, the coppersmith generally 
carries his wares for sale to market towns and villages. KoMba 
brassware rarely leaves the district. The price of copper varies from 
7|<J. to lOJi. (5 a5.-7 as,) the sher. Coppersmiths are said not to 
be so well off as formerly. Very few of them have capital, and as 
they have nothing to pledge for the money they borrow, they have 
to pay such high interest as. to leave little margin of profit. 

There are two sub-divisions of the Kdsar caste, whose name is the 
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sarnGj but whose occupations are different. One branch wox'ks in 
copper and brass, the other deals in bracelets of coloured glass^ either 
made by themselves or brought from Bombay, Poona, and Vai in 
Satara. 

Glass-bangles are made at Eajivli in Mahad. The work is 
carried on by eight men of the Bdngad-Kasar caste. Green glass 
is brought from Bombay, and mixed with pieces of copper to deepen 
the shade of green. It is then laid on an earthen platter or paral 
and melted in a furnace. A round tapering iron rod is swiftly 
turned by the left hand in the melted glass. The glass sticks to 
the rod, and, by beating it with a second thin rod held in the 
right hand, it is somewhat hardened, made to loosen its hold on 
the rod, and given a roughly circular form. This rough bangle is 
afterwards placed on a pear-shaped earthen mould, which is spun by 
the left hand, and, with the help of the thin rod in the right hand, 
is shaped into a bangle. These bangles are bxittle breaking readily 
if sti'uck against anything hard. They are made only in the months 
of 8hravan (July- August) and Phdlgun (March- April), when the 
makers who are husbandmen are free from field work. During 
those two months every bangle-maker prepares about fifty-six 
pounds (2 ma7is) of bangles. The cost of making 100 bangles is 
6cl, (4 and they are sold at the rate of 7^. (4| as.) the 

hundred or 7s. (Rs. 3|) the man. The bangles are worn by Hindu 
and Musalman women. The bangle-makers earn about Is. 6d. 
(12 a^.) from one man of bangles or about 3^. (Hs. 1|) for the 
season^s work. The bangle-makers are poor, the demand being 
small owing to Chinese competition. 

Gold and silver work goes on in all but very small villages and 
especially in market towns. The draftsmen are Sonars, of whom 
not more than 300 families earn their living as goldsmiths. Besides 
in gold and silver Sonars work in peaids, gems, brass, and tin. The 
raw silver and gold are bi’oughb by people who wish to have them 
made into ornaments. The Sonfe woi'k the metal and are paid 
partly by the weight of the metal worked and partly by the style of 
ornament made. Pew Sonars are men of capital and ready articles 
are I'arely offered for sale. Pew of them live on what they eaim as 
gold and silver smiths. Most of them own some land, though they 
seldom work in it. Some wealthy goldsmiths have forsaken their 
hereditary craft for moneylending, and some both lend money 
and work as goldsmiths. The goldsmith^s business is most active 
in the marriage and haiwest seasons. Sonars generally work from 
six to ten in the morning and fi’om two to six in the evening. 
They receive no help from their women and child x^en, except in 
blowing the bellows. The average earnings are trifling, not above 
£10 (Rs. 100) a year. Sonars are not a prosperous class, and they 
have no trade organization. 

Gold thread and silk weaving are carried on only in the Alib% 
sub-division, mostly in Alibag town and at Cheul and Eevdanda. 


^ The details are : Glass, one slier, one anna ; copper one anm ; fuel one anna ; 
wages of two men for about an hour one anna. 
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Tlie worfeGi’S atG Sails, of wlioni not inoro than fiftoGn families 
are employed as weavers. They make ends of turbans, silk 
waistolotlis or dinner-cloths, waistcloth edgings, tassels, and girdles. 

They also string ornaments of gold and silver on silk-cord. The 
tools of the Eevdanda silk-weaver are the gdda or hand-wheel 
for unravelling the raw silk, costing S$. (Rs. l|’)j; the a little 

piece of wood with a handle on which the raw silk is rolled in 
small quantities oS the hand- wheel, costing 9d. (6 as*); the rohol ov 
spinning machine, costing £1 (Rs, 10) ; the cU'diz or ^ frame set with 
pegs upon which the silk is drawn off from the spinning machine, 
costing lOs. (Rs. 5); the mag or loom, costing £1 (Rs. 10); two 
large brass vessels for colouring the silk, costing £1 (Rs. 10) ; and 
grinding- stones for colours, 4s. (Rs, 2), the value of the tools 
and appliances amounting in all to about £4 (Rs. 40) . After the silk 
thread has been drawn off the ada^ it is boiled in water containing 
the impure carbonate of soda, and then washed in fresh water and 
afterwards soaked in alum and pressed. It is taken out nest day 
and put in the colouring matter. The colours used are crimson, 
yellow, and green. The silk is brought from Bombay, The workers 
are not generally men of capital ; they buy the silk and gold thread 
with borrowed money and work them up. The industry is on a 
small scale, and no labourers are employed. The silks are in steady 
demand. The weavers work for nearly nine hours a day and keep 
the ordinary Hindu holidays. The women and children help in the 
reeling and sorting of the silk. The cloth is largely bought by 
local high- caste Hindus, and in the cold season by people from 
Thdna and Bassein. Their busiest season is from December to 
April, The prices of dinner-cloths or pitdmlars vary from £1 to 
£5 (Rs. 10 -Rs. 50), or even more according to the quality and 
quantity of the silk, the fineness of the article, and the demand. 

The craft is not flourishing as imported silks can be had cheaper 
and better. Besides dealing in silk Salis make the coloured paper 
ornaments, which are used at weddings by low-class Hindus for 
festoons and garlands. Some of them also sell snuff and prepare ink. 

The handloom weaving of cotton cloth is carried on in Mangaon 
and Mahad, and a little in Alibag where a few weavers have recently 
settled from Sangameshvar in Ratn%iri and three looms are at 
present (1882) at work. The workers are Sflis, of whom not more 
than thirty families earn their living by weaving. They weave 
the rough robes and waistcloths which are worn by the lower classes. 
Almost all the yam is brought from Bombay. Few handloom 
weavers have capital. Most buy their materials with borrowed 
money. The demand for their cloth is steady. The weavers work 
for eight or nine hours a day and keep the ordinary JEindu holidays. 
Their women and children help in the work. Their average 
earnings are very small, perhaps about £5 (Rs. 50) a year. They ^ 
have no trade organization. 

Wool working is carried on at Mapgaon, Malgaon, and AlibAg in 
the Alibag sub-division, and at Roha. The workers are Dhangars 
from the Deccan, of whom about 100 families earn their living by 
blanket-making. They have looms and weave coarse blankets, some 
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witli tlie wool of tlteir own flocks and otkers with wool brought 
from the Deccan, The wool is bought either with their own or with 
borrowed money. The demand for their blankets is so great that^ 
though they work for eight or nine hours a day during the whole 
year, they are unable to supply the demand and are forced to bring 
blankets from above the Sahy^dris, Their average yearly earnings 
amount to about £12 10^. (Rs. 125). The craft is flourishing. In 
M&gaon and Mahad, some Sangars or weaving Dhangars are 
engaged in making blankets which they sell to local merchants. 
The blankets vary in price from 1^, to 2^. (8 as. - Re. 1) according 
to texture and the quality of the wool. Their average daily earnings 
vary from 6cZ. to 9d. (4 as. - 6 a^.). Most of them have money or 
credit enough to buy the wool they use and keep some readymade 
blankets in store. 

Rangaris or dyers found in towns dye turbans, scarfs, women^s 
robes, and shawls. They work during the fair season only, but, 
at times, both by night and day when there is much demand. Their 
women and children help. They are paid from 6d, to 10s. (4 as.- 
Rs. 5) a piece. Their dyes are kusumba, jpatang wood, lemon, 
amhoshi, and khal paste which they bring from Bombay, As work- 
men they are honest but unskilful. There are no calico-printers in 
the district. 

Pottery is made in almost every village and largely in most 
market towns. The workers are Kumbhars, of whom not less 
than 600 families earn their living as potters. They are generally 
poor, many of them eking out a living by tilling land as tenants. 
Except that in a few cases they have to pay a tax to the owners 
of the land for the earth they use, potters require no capital. The 
demand is generally steady and in May it is brisk. The women and 
children help by fetching and pounding the earth, mixing it with 
water, and by carrying the pots to market. The lower classes buy 
earthenware for storing water and grain and even for cooking, and 
the higher classes for keeping milk. Earthen pots are sometimes sent 
to Bombay for sale. From Alibag and Pen bricks and tiles are 
largely exported to Bombay and Janjira. The firm clay of Mapgaon 
in Alibag has attracted a large colony of potters, who supply the 
whole of the Alibag sub-division. 

Tailors or Shimpis are found in every town and large village, 
but, except two merchants in Roha and three in Mahad, few keep 
shops and sell cloth. They earn their living as tailors and are fairly 
paid. The work is steady. The women and children help the men 
in sewing. The average yearly earnings of a Shimpi vary from 
£8 to £i0 (Rs. 80-Rs. 100). The craft is fairly prosperous ; it has 
no trade organization. 

Wood -working is carried on in every town and large village. 
The workers are carpenters who are Mdlis, Beni-Israels, Native 
Christians, Marathds, and Cutch Musalmdns. The wood is 
supplied by the people who want articles made, A few Sutars 
keep shops, but most work for wages. Their work is steady and 
brisk dui’ing the house-building season, that is between October 
and June. The men work nearly ten hours a day ; the women and 
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cMIdren add iiotHng to the family earnings. Besides making field 
tools some carpenters make excellent boxes^ chairs, and cupboards. 
Toys, cradles, dumb-bells, pegs, bedsteads, measures, and chessmen, 
after supplying local wants, find a ready sale in Bombay. 

Iron work is carried on by Bohdrs in towns and large villages. 
A few have shops and keep a stock of field tools, spades, sickles, 
and spoons. But most work up metal brought to them by their 
customers. Lohirs have almost ceased to make razors, knives, 
and other fine articles which are now imported from_ Europe. A 
hlacksmith^s work is steady during the house-building season 
(October -June), when they make nails and other iron articles. 
A blacksmith works nearly ten hours a day. The women and 
children help in blowing the bellows. The craft is not flourishing 
as readymade articles are obtained at cheaper rates. Some Beni- 
Israel families work as blacksmiths, especially in the Alibag and 
Eoha sub-divisions. 

Palm-tapping is carried on in the garden villages of Alibag and in 
a few villages in Roha and Nagothna. The tappers are Bhandaris of 
whom more than 1000 families used to live by tapping, but, owing to 
the change in the excise system, not more than 100 families are now 
employed. They tap cocoa-palms, wild palms or hhei'-limdds^ and 
fan-leaf or brab-palms. The BhandMs either own the trees themselves 
or hire them from others. The chief instrument used in tapping is a 
heavy broad-bladed knife. Labourers are sometimes employed who 
are paid 6d. (4 as,) a day. The work is steady throughout the 
year. They tap thrice a day, in the early morning, in the afternoon, 
and in the evening, and on each occasion take from one to three 
hours according to the number of trees they have to tap. Women 
and children take no part in the tapping. The palm-juice is sold to 
the liquor-contractor at 7^. (Rs. 3J) a gallon. 

Salt was formerly made in Alib%, Pen, and Roha. In 1874 all 
the salt-woi’ks ov agars in Alibag and Roha were closed, and, except 
the Ashtami agar which is too rocky for tillage, most of the Alib^ 
salt-pans have been turned into rice fields. In three places in 
■ Roha and in six in Alib% salt was naturally produced, but 
earth mounds were raised, the inlets of the sea stopped, and the 
whole salt produce destroyed. To the west of Pen and to the north 
of Dharam tar thirty-four salt-pans, varying from five to 125 acres, 
stretch about three miles broad from Dharamtar to the mouth of 
the Amba. Vashi, which includes several hamlets, is the most 
important of the salt villages, and is reached by a fine broad road 
which branches from the Dharamtar road about a mile and a half 
from Pen. After leaving Vashi the road turns east to Kane, the 
distance from the Dharamtar road to K^ne being five miles. Next 
to Vashi, the most important villages are Shirki, Vadav, Kane, and 
Odhangi. The thirty-four works are arranged in eight groups. 
They include 4614 pans, which cover an area of 1572 acres and 
have 350 owners. In 1880-81, these works yielded 598,083 mans 
or 22,151 tons of salt, on which Government realised an excise 
duty of £108,731 (Rs. 10,87,310). Most of the salt-pans are owned 
by Brdhmans and Prabhus. The owners do not make the salt. 
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but let the pans to Agris. The rent varies from a half to a 
fourth of the net produce. At the beginning of the fair season 
the makers prepare the salt-pans or himdis by beating the 
earth with a fiat plank until the ground is hard and water-tight. 
The salt- making season lasts fi'om March till June. During 
this season the pans are filled with sea-water from a channel cut 
from, the nearest creek. The supply is regulated by opening or 
closing the channel. The water is then left from ten to fifteen days 
to evaporate. When the water has dried salt crystals remain^ which 
are gathered in small heaps on the edge of the pan. Next day 
these small heaps are gathered into large heaps and placed on a 
raised platform. Daring the season a pan generally yields five 
crops of salt. 

When a dealer wants to buy salt he goes to the panS;, chooses 
what he likes^ and settles the rates with the pan-owner or shiloiri. 
An application is signed by the buyer and the seller and forwarded 
to the salt-duty collector^ where it is registered. There the duty is 
calculated and when the duty is paid a permit is issued. This permit 
is taken to the head clerk of the work, where the salt is weighed by 
the clerk and a peon. It is next packed in small bags, and the bags 
are marked with red numbers. Those going inland are examined 
by the superintendent at Khacharkhind toll, a mile east of Pen. 
Boats laden with salt are examined immediately after leaving 
the Amba and Antora creeks, at a barge moored off Karanja. Salt 
used to be carried loose. The system of carrying salt in bags has 
proved a most efficient check on smuggling.^ Pen salt is not all 
used locally ; it is sent to Poona, Satdra, Sholdpur, Eatn%iri, Thana, 
and the Pant Sachiv^s state. 

Pishing is carried on in all sea-shore and creek-bank villages 
and the towns of Alibag, Revdanda, Oheul, and Thai are noted 
for their fish. In parts of Nagothna there are a few G^bits and 
Kharvis, but most of the fishers are Son Kolis of whom nearly 3000 
families live by fishing. 

Butchers, who are either Musalm^ns or Maratha Khatiks, are 
found in small numbers in all large villages. The Alibag Dhangars 
both keep sheep and act as butchers. In the town of Alib% 
there are three butchers^ shops kept by Dhangars, and one shop 
where live sheep brought from above the SahyMris are sold. In Pen 
four shops are kept by Musalm^ns who buy sheep and goats from 
wandering Dhangars. 

In Mahad and Pen there are some good shoemakers or Ohambhars. 
They make shoes and sandals at their houses, and sometimes hawk 
them in villages and towns. A pair of shoes or sandals costs from 
6cl, to 2s, (4 0.5. -Re. 1). The Ohambhars are helped in their work 
by their women and elder children. Besides what are made locally 
a large number of shoes are brought from Bombay. The only 
industry that has died out is paper-making. 
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X Details of the salt trade and the salt system are given in the Th^na Statistical 
Account, Bombay Gazetteer, XIII, 363 -378, , 
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CHAPTEE VII. 

HISTORY. 

KolIba history may be divided into four periods^ m early Hindu 
period^ partly mythic and partly historic^ reacliing to about a.d. 
1300; a Musalm^n period lasting from A,i>. 1300 to about 1660; 
a Mar^tha period from 1660 to 1800 ; and a British period since 
1803. As in Th^na history^ one chief interest in Kolaba is its 
connection with foreign nations from across the Indian Ocean^ 
relations from pre-historio times with Arabia and Africa^ a possible 
trade with Egypt and Phoenicia (b.c. 2500 - b.g. 500), dealings with 
Greeks and Parthians (b.c. 200- Am. 200), the friendly treatment 
of Musalmd,n Arabs (A.n. 700-1200), the part conquest by the 
Portuguese (1580), and the supremacy of the British (1803). 

The openings through the SahyMris by the Bor, Devasthali, 
Kumbha, and Shevtya passes, from the earliest historical times 
(b.c. 225), probably made the KoMba ports of Oheul, Mahdd, Ghode- 
gaon, and Rajpuri in Janjira, centres of trade. As in Thana, the 
trade at these ports rose to foreign commerce when the Kolaba 
coast was under a power which ruled both the Konkan and the 
Deccan and it shrank to local traffic when KoMba became part of 
Gujarat or was under a local chief. ^ The oldest historical places 
in Kolaba are Oheul, Pal and Kol near Mahdd, and Kuda near 
Edjpuri which have Buddhist caves of about the first century 
after Christ. Ghodegaon, about six miles south of Mdngaon, is 
probably another old centre of trade. Oheul, or Ohemulla, seems to 
be Ptolemy^s Simulla or Timula (a.d. 150), and perhaps is Pliny^s 
(Am. 77) Perimula. The earliest Hindu reference to Oheul is 
as Ohemula in two Kanheri cave inscriptions of the beginning 
of the second century after Christ.^ The Kuda caves on the 
north branch of the Janjira creek about ten miles south-west of 
Roha and seventeen miles north-west of Ghodegaon, the Pdl 
caves about a mile north-west of Mahd.d, the Kol caves about a 
mile south-east of Mahad, and the Oheul caves about a mile to the 
north of the old town of Oheul show that, about the first century of 


1 For early trade details see Thdna Statistical Account, XIII. 404 note 3. When 
Cheui was the leading port in the Konkan, merchandise must have centered at Oheul 
(Stanley's Barbosa, 69) from the-whole of the Deccan through passes as far north as 
the Talpass and as far south as the P4r pass. Mkitin the Kussian traveller (1470), 
who went from Cheui to Junnar, seems to have gone by some pass very far to the 
north. His first stage, ‘eight days to Pilee at the foot of the Indian mountains,^ 
seems to have been eighty miles to Bulu at the foot of the K4na pass.' The rest of 
his journey was ten days to Qomri (apparently to the north of the Ndna pass) and 
six days to Junnar. Major’s India in XVth Century ; Hikitio, 9. 

2 Bombay Gazetteer, XIV. 172, 189. ■ 
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the Christian era^ Eolaba had Buddhist settlements of importanoe.^ 
Five of the twenty-eight Knda cave inscriptions record gifts by 
connections of Khandpalit the Mahabhoj ^ or chief of Mandava, who 
seems to have belonged to a local dynasty whose head-quarters 
were probably at Mandad about a mile north of Kuda. About the 
same time an inscription in the Pal caves- refers to a chief of a 
Kanabhoa dynasty as ruling somewhere in Kolaha,^ So far there 
is nothing to show whether these local dynasties were independent 
or were subordinate to the Andhrabhrityas, who at this time had 
capitals at Paithan near Ahmadnagar and at Kolhapux'j and in 
Thana held Sopara and Kalyan.'^ Probably the Andhrabhrityas 
were overlords of Kolaba also, at least during their period of 
greatest power under Yajnashri or Gotamiputra II. (a.b.160). 

During Shdtakarni rule the Konkan seems to have been enriched 
by the great development of the western trade which followed the 
Eoman conquest of Egypt in b.c. 30.^ It is doubtful which of the 
Konkan ports was at this time the centre of the Egyptian trade. 
The references seem to point to Timulla or Gheul and to Sizerus, 
perhaps Janjira or Rajpuri.^ 

The Konkan is the part of the west coast which was best known 
to the Greeks at the time of the geographer Ptolemy (a.d. 135-150), 
Greeks, who had for many years traded to Symulla or Timulla, 
probably Cheul, gave Ptolemy information about Western India."^ 
And from the mention of gifts by Yavans to the Kanheri, Nasik, 
Kdrli, and Junnar caves, some of the Greeks seem to have settled 
in the country and become Buddhists.® So, also, Indians seem to 

^ Hiwen Thsang (a.I).640, Foe Koue Ki, 391) mentions a shipa of Asbok (b.o. 225) a 
few miles to the east of Cbimolo. The name suggests Cheul, hut for other reasons the 
identification seems unlikely. The point is noticed under Cheul in Places of Interest. 

^ Dr. Burgess’ Archaaoiogical Survey of Western India,” Separate Pamphlet, X. 4, 9, 
14, id, 17. A Mahiibhoj is also mentioned in a Bedsa cave inscription. Ditto, 26. 

^ Dr. Btargess’ Archgeological Survey, X. 2. 

^ The Koiaba caves have no inscription of the Andhrabhritya or Shitakarni 
kings. In the face of their numerous inscriptions in the Xdsik, ^ ICjlrli, and Kanheri 
caves, this would seem to show that they did not hold KoMba until the total conquest 
of Apaniiitaby Gotamiputra I. between a.b.120 and a.d. 135. The suggestion may 
perhaps be offered that Ariake Aiidron Peiraton, Ptolemy’s name for the southern 
Konkan, may, because of Pliny’s account of the danger from pirates in that part of 
the const, have been changed to Andron Peiraton or Pirate Ariake from A’ndhra 
Bhritiyon or Shd,takariii Ariake. Bnt, on the whole, this seems unlikely. 

® According to Strabo (b.c. 25} (Vincent, Commerce of the Ancients, II. 86), the 
Indian fleet- in the Red Sea increased in a few years from a few ships to 120 sail, 

® Pliny (a.d. 77) has a Perimula, a cape and trade centre about half-way between 
Tropina or Kochin and Patala or Haidarabad in Sindh. This position answers to 
Symulla or Timulla, that is probably Cheul. (Compare Yule in Ind. Ant. II. 96). 
It, is also perhaps the same as Pliny’s Automula, as if ' o njavXa,* a noble mart on 
the coast (McCrindle’s Megasthenes, 146-147). These identifications are doubtful. 
Zizerus, Pliny’s other mart on the Konkan coast, seems to he Jazra or Janjira. But 
this again is made doubtful by the forms Milizegeris and Melizeigara which appear in 
the better informed Ptolemy and Periplus, and seem to be best identified with the 
port and island of Mdlvan or Melundi in south RatndgirL, 

^ Ptolemy, I. xvii. Bertius’ Edition, 17. ■ ^ 

® Lassen’s Indische Alterthumskunde, IV. 79. In the first century after Christ 
Dionysius a wise man was sent (Jour. As. Soc. Ben, VII. [1] 226) from Egypt to India 
to examine the chief marts, and in 138 Pantsenus the Stoic of Alexandria came to India 
as a Christian missionary and took back the first clear ideas of the Shrdvans and 
BrAhmans, and of Buddha ‘ whom the Indians honoured as a god, because of his 
holy life.’ Hough’s Christianity in India, I. 51, Compare Assemanni in Rich’s 
KhurdistAn, II, 120 • 121, 
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liaye gone to Alexandria, and perhaps gave Ptolemy his surprising 
knowledge of places of Hindu pilgrimage! Ptolemy held the mistaken 
idea that the Indian coast stretched east and west instead of north 
and south. This confuses his accoimt of India. ^ But his knowledge 
of names is curiously exact and full. He divides the west coast 
into Surastrene or Saurashtra, corresponding to Catch Kathi^wdr 
and north Gujarat i Larike, that is Lat Desh, or south Gujarat ; 
Ariake or the Mar^tha-speaking country, the Mardthtis are still 
called Are by the Kanarese of Kaladgi and north Kanara ; and 
Damurike, wrongly written Lymurike, the country of the Damils or 
Tamils.^ He divides his Ariake or the Maratha country into three 
parts, Ariake proper or the Bombay-Deccan, Sudanis Ariake^ or 
the north Konkan, and Pirate Ariake or the south Ilonkan. Besides 
Sop^ra on the coast, N^sik near the SahyMris, and the great 
inland marts of Paithan and Tagar, Ptolemy mentions three places 
in KoMba, which can be identided, the cape and mart of 
Symulla, the cape apparently the south point of Bombay harbour and 
the mart modern Cheul ; Hippokura south of Symulla, apparently 
a Greek rendering of Goregaon or Ghodegaon six miles south of 
Mangaon; and Balepatna not far from Hippokura, that is th© 
modern Mahad called Palpattan from the Buddhist settlement of P^l 
about two miles to the north«west.'^ 

Ptolemy gives no details of the trade which drew the Greeks to 
the emporium of Symulla. But from the fact that the Shdtakarnis 
ruled the Deccan as well as the Konkan, there seems reason to 
suppose that it was the same trade which is described by the author 
of the Periplus as centeiing at Broach about a hundred years later.® 


^ Ptolemy conversed with several Hindus in Alexandria. Wilford in As. Ees. X. 
101-105. As early as the first century there were Indian Christians settled in 
Alexandria. Hough’s Christianity in India, I. 44. In the time of Pliny (a.d. 77) 
many Indians lived in Egypt, Dion Chrysostom mentions Indians in Alexandria about 
A.D. 100, and Indians told Clemens (192 -217) about Buddha (Jour. Roy. As. Soc. XIX. 
2780. Brahmans are mentioned in Constantinople. Oppertin Madras Jour. Lit. and 
Scieu. 1878, 210. It was about this time (a. b. 24 -57) that according to one account 
20,000 Hindu families colonised Jiva (Raffles’ J^va, II. 69) and Bali (Cra-wfurd in As. 
Res. XIII. 155-159). The date is now put as late as a.d. 500. Jour. Roy. As. Soc. 
(H.S.), VIII. 162. 

2 Damurika appears in Peutinger’s Tables, a.b. 100. 

3 The meaning of Sedan’s Ariake is doubtful. The question is discussed in 
Bombay Gazetteer, XIII. 418 note 1. 

^ Ptolemy also notices that Paithan in the Deccan was the capital of Siri-Polomei 
probably Shri Pulumdyi (a.b. 140), and mentions the ISfana-Guna which he thought 
was a river, but apparently is the Xdna pass one of the chief routes from Paithan to 
the coast, 

5 McCrindle’s Periplus, 125. Goods passed from the top of the Sabyadris eastward 
in wagons across the Deccan to Paithan, and, from Paithan, ten days' further east to 
Tagar, the greatest mart in southern India, where goods were collected from the parts 
along the coast, apparently the coast of Bengal. There seems reason to believe that 
this was one of the lines along which silk and some of the finer spices found their way 
west from the Eastern Archipelago and China (compare Heeren, Asiatic Researches IIL 
384). Hear the mouth of the Krishna, Ptolemy has aMaisolia apparently the modern 
Masulipatam, and close by Alosygne, the place from which vessels sailed for Malacca 
or the Golden Chersonese (Bertius’ Ed., Asia Maps X. and XI.). So important was 
the to wy that the Godavari was known to Ptolemy as the Maisolos river (ditto). 
The Periplus has also a Masalia pin the Coromandel coast, where immense quantities 
of fine muslin were made (McCrindie, 145 ; Vincent, II, 523), It seems probable 
thsbt molochinon the Periplus name for one of the cloths which are mentioned as 
ooming to Broach through Tagar from the parts along the coast (Vincent, II. 412, 
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The chief trade was with the Red Sea and Egypt in the west^ and, 
apparently, inland by Paithan and Tagar to the shores of the Bay 
of Bengal and through that with the further east. The chief exports 
to Egypt were, of articles of food, sesamnm, oil, sugar, and perhaps 
rice and ginger ; of dress, cotton of different kinds from the Deccan 
and from the eastern coast; silk thread and silk; of spices and 
drugs, spikenard, coctus, bdellium, and long pepper; of dyes, lac 
and indigo ; of ornaments, diamonds, opals, onyx stones found in 
large quantities near Paithan, and perhaps emeralds, turquoises, 
and pearls ; of metals, iron or steel and perhaps gold,^ The imports 
were wines of several kinds, Italian, Laodicean, and Arabian; of 
dress, cloth and variegated sashes; of spices and drugs, gum 
sandarach, stibium for the eyes, and storax ; of metals, brass or copper 
tin and lead,^ also gold and silver coins;® of ornaments, coral, 
costly silver vases, plate, ^ and glass ; and of slaves, handsome young 
women for the king of the country.® Besides by the Red Sea, after 
Trajan^s victories in Persia (a.d. 110), there was a great trade by 
the Persian Gulf to Palmyra.® The merchants were Hindus, 
Buddhism favouring trade and owing many of its finest monuments 
to the liberality of Konkan merchants.'^ Besides Hindus the leading 


741-742), is, as Vincent suspected, a mistake and should be Masulinon or Masuli 
cloth. (McCrindle, 136 ; Vincent, II. 412). This and not Marco Polo’s Mohsol near 
Nineveh (Yule’s Edition, I. 59) would then be the origin of the English muslin. 
Mausilma the Arab name for muslin (Y ule, I. 69) favours the Indian origin, and 
in Marco Polo’s time (1290) Mutapali near Masuli patam was (Yule, II. 296) famous 
for the most delicate worklike tissue of spider’s web. The trade in cloth 
between Masulipatam and Thana was kept up till modern times. In the middle 
of the seventeenth century Thevenot (1660) describes (Harris, II. 373-384) how 
chintzes and other cloths from Masulipatam came through Golkonda by Oh^ndor, 
Ndsik, and the Tal pass to the ThAna ports and about the same tizne Baldseus 
(Churchill, III. 689) describes Masulipatam as a very populous place where the 
trade of Europe and China met and where was a great concourse of merchants 
from Cambay, Surat, Goa, and other places on the west coast. It is w^orthy of note 
that the dark-spotted turban cloth now worn by some Bombay Prabhus, Musalm^ns, 
and PArsis, which was probably adopted by them from the old Hindu Tiuina traders, 
comes from Masulipatam axrd is known as Bandri, that is Masulibandri, cloth. 

^ Indian steel was famous. The chisels that drilled the granite of the Egyptian 
obelisks are said to have been of Indian steel. ^ Shaw’s Egypt, 364. Indian steel ia 
mentioned in the Periplus and in Antonine’s Digest. 

2 Pliny notices that the Indians took i(?ad hi exchange for pearls and precious 
stones. ' The earliest known coins of the Andhra kings, found both at Dharnikot at 
the mouth of the Krishna and at Kolhdpur, are of lead. 

^ The silver denarius worth about Sd, was exchanged for bullion. Vincent, II. 694. 

^ Polished plate was a large item. Vincent, II. 716. 

^ Greek or Yavan girls were much in demand as royal attendmts and concubines. 
In one of K^lidas’ dramas, Yavan girls wdth bows and wearing garlands of wild 
flowers salute the king with the word charehf probably the Greek 
Ind. Ant. 11. 145 ; Mrs. Manning’s Ancient and Mediaeval India, II. 176. ^ 

® After the fall of Babylon and Otesiphon, Trajan sailed down the Tigris to the 
Persian Gulf, embarked on the south sea, made in4}tirie3 about India, and regretted 
he was not able to go there. Dio Cassius in Rawlinson’s Ancient Monarchies, IV. 
313. According to another account Trajan visited Jizerus (Kerr’s Voyages, II. 40), 
but this is wrong. 

^ The Kd,rli and Kanheri Cathedral caves were made by merchants ,* and many 
inscriptions in the Kuda, Kanheri, and Ndsik caves record minor gifts by merchants. 
Arch. Sur. X. 16, 19, 20, 21, 28 ; Trans. Sec. Or. Cong. 346, 347 5 and Bombay Gazetteer, 
XIV. 168, 172, 173, 174, 176, 178, 179, 189. As has been already noticed, the Hindus 
of this time seem to have been great travellers. In addition to the former references 
the author of the Periplus notices Indian settlements in Socotra and at Azania on th« 
Ethiopian coast, McCrindle ’s Periplus, 93, 
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mercliants seem to have been Greeks and Arabs^, some of them 
settled in India, others foreigners. Except as archers no Romans 
seem to have come to India.^ Besides small coasting craft, and 
medinm-sized vessels that went to Persia, large Indian and Arab 
ships traded to Yemen.3 The Greek or Egyptian ships were large, 
well found and well manned, carrying archers as ^a guard against 
pirates.^ They were rounder and roomier than ships of war, and, 
as a sign that they were merchantmen, a basket was hung from the 
masthead. The hull was smeared with wax and was ornamented 
with pictures of the gods, especially with a painting* of tlie guardian 
divinity on the stern. The owners were Greeks, Hindus, and 
Arabs, and the pilots and sailors were Hindus and Arabs.^’ 

About the close of the second century (a,d. 178) Eudradaman, one of 
the greatest of the Kshatrap kings of Gujarat, has recorded a double 
defeat of the Shatakarnis and the recovery of the north Konkan.'' 

The Konkan places mentioned by the author of the Periplus 
of the Erythraean sea, whose date is probably a. d. 247,® are Sopara 
(Owpparu), Kalyan (ivaZZi.ena), Cheul (/SawtiZZa), and Palpattan or 
Pal near Mahad {Palaipatmai)J Though the direct commerce 
with Egypt had been driven from the Konkan ports there was 
still a considerable trade. Coasting vessels went south to meet 
the Egyptian ships at Musiris and Nelkynda on the Malabar coast 
or further south to Ceylon ; or on to ports on the Coromandel 
coast, chiefly to bring back the fine cloths of Masulipatam.^ There 
was an important trade with Gedrosia on the east coast and with 
Apologos, probably Obollah, at the head of the Persian Gulf. The 
chief trade with Gedrosia was in timber, teak, squared wood, and 
blocks of ebony, with a return of wine, dates, cloth, purple, gold, 
pearls, and slaves.^® There was also a trade in muslin, corn, and 
oil with the east coast of Arabia, Socotra, Aden and Moosa near 
Mokha, and there was a trade to Zanzibar and other east African 
ports, taking corn, rice, butter, sesamum, cotton, sashes, sugar, and 
iron ; and bringing slaves, tortoise shell, and cinnamond^ Lastly there 



^ Egypt was directly under tlie Emperor and no Eoman miglit go to Egypt without 
special leave (Vincent’s Commerce, II. 69). Vincent writes, * The merchants have 
Oreek names, Diogenes, Tbeophilus, and Sopater. I have not met a single Homan 
name.’ Vincent, II. 69, 209, 506. 

^ Vincent, IL 33, 37, 38. ® Pliny’s Natural History, VI. 23. 

^Vincent, 11.56, 101 ; Lassen Iiid. Alt. III. 68 ; Stevenson’s Sketch of Discovery, 20. 

® Indian Antiquary, VII. 262. 

® Eeinaud’s paper fixing the date of the Periplus at A.D. 247 has been translated in 
the Indian Antiquary of December 1879. The detailed account of the Kdthidw^dr and 
Gujarilt coasts, compared with Ptolemy’s scanty and confused notes, and the fact that 
the author cony cts Ptolemy’s great error about the direction of the west coast of India 
support M. Eeinaud’s view that the Periplus is later than Ptolemy. 

7 McCrmdle’s Periplus, 128, 129. 

® Musiris has been identified with Muyirikota and Nelkynda with Kannetri. 
Caldwell’s Dravidian Grammar, Introduction, 97. 

9 McCrindle’s Periplus, 145 ; Vincent’s Commerce, 11. 523. Obollah at the head 
of the Persian Gulf was a gi’eat Indian mart and is perhaps the Abulama mentioned 
m K^rle cave inscription 20 as the native place of the Parthian or Persian 
Harpharan who records the gift of a cave. Details are given in Bombay Gazetteer, 
AXIL 413, 421 note 2, 

^Z'9. The timber was chiefly used in boat-building. 

Vincent, IL 296, 297, 346. is Vincent, II. 158. 
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was a trade to Adiilv the capital of Abyssinia/ the Indian ships 
bringing cloth^ iron, cotton^ sashes, muslin/ and lac, and taking 
ivory and rhinoceros^ horns.^ 

In a fifth century inscription in Kanheri Cave X Olieul appears 
under its old form Ghemula and is described as a great city with 
very rich merchants.^ 

In the sixth century Kolaba with the rest of the North Konkan 
coast was probably held by Maurya or Nala chiefs as Kirtivarma (550- 
567), the first of the CMlukyas who turned his arms against the 
Konkan, is described as the night of death to the Nalas and Mauryas.® 
And Eirtivarma’s grandson Pulikesi II. (610-640) , under whom the 
Konkan was conquered, describes his general Ohanda-danda/ ^ as 
a great wave which drove before it the watery stores of the pools, 
which are the Mauryas/^ This Ghalukya general, with hundreds of 
ships, attacked the Maurya capital ^ Puri the goddess of the fortunes 
of the western ocean.^ ^ 

Except that Oheul is perhaps mentioned as Chimolo by Hi wen 
Thsang (640),® no further notice of KoMba has been traced till the 
rise of the SiMharas, twenty of whom, as far as present information 
goes, ruled in Thana and Kolaba from about a.b. 810 to a.d. 1260 a 
period of 450 years.'^ The fifth Sil4h4ra king Jhanjha (Dyc&?ziya-) is 
mentioned by the Arab historian Masudi® as reigning at Cheul 
{Saimiir) in a.d. 916, and, in an inscription of the fourteenth king 
Anantpal or Anantdev (a.d. 1096), exemption from tolls is granted to 
the carts of two ministers at the Kolaba port of Oheul {Ohemuli)^ 

During at least the latter part of the thirteenth century KoUba, 
with the rest of the north Konkan, seems to have been ruled by 
viceroys of the Devgiri Yadavs.^® 

The early Deccan Musalmans seem to have had little control over 
Kolaba. According to Perishta^^ as late as 1377 many parts of the 


^Vincent, 11. 116, 

- Bombay Gazetteer, XIV. 173. Clieiil is perhaps the Sibor (Saimiir) of the Greek 
merchant and monk Kosmas Indikopleustes (a.d. 525). Migne’s Patrologise Cnrsns, 
B'S';.'!. 446. . • • 

3 Ind. Ant. VIIL 244. The Chdlukyas are said to have ruled in Oudh for fifty-nine 
successions till Jaising passed south, invaded the Deccan, and about a.b. 468 
defeated the Batta chief Krishna (Jour. R. A. S- [0. S.] lY. 6, 7, 8). For two more 
generations their power did not pass west of the Sahyddris. 

4 Arch. Siir. Rep. III. 26. It appears from an inscribed stone of the fifth or sixth 

century brought from Vdda in Thdna that a Maurya king named Siiketuvarna was 
then ruling in the Konkan. Traces of the name Maurya remain in the surname 
More which is common among Manlthds, Kunhis, and Koiis. The two small 
landing places of the name of More, in Elephanta and in Karanja, are perhaps 
relics of Maury an power. The only trace of the Nalas occurs in a local story of a 
Kal Rdja who married his daughter to the Malang or Arab devotee, who gave his 
name to Malanggad hill. See Bombay Gazetteer, XIIL 420, and XIV. under Vdda 
and Malanggad, ^ 

® Arch. Sur. Rep. III. 26. Puri has not been identified. Dr. Burgess thinks it 
may have been Kijpuri in Janjira, Cave Temples of India, 205. See Bombay 
Gazetteer, XIII. 423 note 2, XIV. 401. 

® Julien’s Hiwen Thsang, 420. 

^ The family tree and other details of the twenty Sil^hto rulers are given in 
Bombay Gazetteer, XIII. 422-429. Prairies d’Or, II. 85, 

9 See Bombay Gazetteer, XIII. 426 note 1. Indian Antiquary, IX. 44. 

Briggs* Ferishta, II, 338. 
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Konkan were in the hands of the Vijaynagar or Anegundi kings.^ 
Soon after the introduction of British adinimstration into Eatndgiri 
inquiries brought to light a general tradition^ that before Mu salman 
times the south Konkan, which included the present Kolaba^ had 
beenunder a dynasty of Lingdyats called the Kanara kings^, whose 
head-quarters were at Anegundi. They were believed to have 
established the village organization of which traces remained though 
the original system was defaced by the later institution of JcJiots. 
Their power was said to have gradually decayed^ merging into a 
time of disorder, when the country was overrun by Kolis and 
nearly unpeopled. One of the leading local chiefs had his head- 
quarters at Kurdu near the Devsthali pass about twenty -two 
miles south-east of Nagothna.^ Jervis refers to this same tradition 
and notices that one of the centres of Vijaynagar power in the 
Konkan was at E%gad.^ 

From the beginning of their rule in 1818^ the Deccan Musalmans 
seem to have held posts in Kolaba of which Chenl was one.^ Under 
the Bahmanis (1847 -1489) the change of capital from Daulatabad 
south to Kulbarga caused the chief traffic to pass to the Eatnagiri 
ports of Dabhol, Ohiplun, and Eajapur. Still Cheul remained a 
place of importance as in 1357 when Hasan Gangu distributed his 
territory into four provinces, the north-west province is described as 
comprehending Cheul, Junnar, Daulatabad, Bir, and Paithan.*'" 

In 1429 a force was marched to the sea and is said to have 
reduced the whole Konkan to obedience. In 1436 a second army 
was sent and the chief of Eedi or Eaygad was made tributary.® 
In 1469 Muhammad Gawan, the minister of Muhammad Sh4h 
Bahmanill. (1463-1482), marched against some refractory Konkan 
chiefs with a powerful army, including the troops of Junnar, Chakan, 
Kolh4d, Dabhol, Cheul, Wai, and Man. And in 1451 by the 
establishment of Junnar as a leading Musalman centre the connection 
with the Konkan was strengthened.^ 

Towards the close of the fifteenth century (1489) the inland parts 
of KoMba passed from the Bahmani to the Ahrnadnagar kings. 
The sea coast, including at least Nagothna and Cheul, remained in 
the hands of the Gujarat kings,® till, in 1509, the overlordship of 
Cheul passed from Gujarat to the Portuguese.® After this, though 
the coast boundary of Gujarat shrank from Cheul to Bombay,^® the 
Gujarat kings continued to hold the fort of Sangaza or Sankshi in 
Pen till 1540 when it was made over to Ahrnadnagar.^^ 


^ The site of Vijaynagar is the modern village of Hampi thirty-six miles north- 
west of BelMri. The Vijaynagar dynasty included about twelve kings whose power 
lasted from about 1336 to 1587. CaldweU^s History of Tinneveliy, 45-50 ; Ind. Aat. 
n. 177. 

® Eev. Eec. 121 of 1825, 2-4. 

® Konkan, 89. ^ Briggs’ Berishta, II. 291, 295. ^ Briggs’ Ferishta, II, 295. 

® Briggs’ Eerishta, 11. 424. ^ Briggs’ Ferishta, II. 484. 

* In 1502 the Italian traveller Varthema (Badger, 114) placed Cheul in Gujardt ; 
and in 1508 according to Mir4t-i-Ahmadi (Bird, 214) Mahmud Begada established a 
garrison atH4gothna and sent an army to Cheul. 

^ Faria in Kerr, YI* 120, Stanley’s Barbosa, 68-69, Faria in Kerr, VI. 368. 
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DiiriBg tlie sixteentli century the history of the district centres 
in Chenl and Eevdanda where the Egyptian and Gujarat fleets 
gained a famous victory over the Portuguese in 1507 and where in 
1516 the Portuguese established a factory.^ In 1521, on the promise 
that he would be allowed to import horses through Cheul^ Burhan 
(1508-1553) the Ahmadnagar king allowed the Portuguese 
to build a fort at Eevdanda about two miles below the Musalnadn 
town. In 1524 the fort was finished. In 1528 a Gujardt fleet 
of eighty barks appeared at the mouth of the Cheul river and 
did much damage to the Ahmadnagar territory and to Portuguese 
trade. A Portuguese fleet was sent to act against the Gujarat 
fleet. The Portuguese took several Gujarat vessels^ and passing 
up the Ndgothna or Amba river burnt six Gujarat ^ towns.’ On his 
way back to his boats the Portuguese general was attacked by the 
commandant of N^gothna, but beat him off with loss. In 1533 and 
again in 1538 the Gujarat kings made teeaties with the Portuguese. 
In 1540 Burhan Nizam of Ahmadnagar took the fort of Sfokshi 
in Pen from its Gujarat commandant. The Gujarat commandant 
asked for help from the Portuguese who re-took the fort^ and kept 
it for a time^ but finding it costly handed it to Ahmadnagar.^ So 
formidable had the power of the Portuguese grown that in 1570 the 
kings of Ahmadnagar^ Bijapur, Kalikat, and x\.chin in Sumatra 
formed a league against them. Mortaza of Ahmadnagar^ who was 
stirred to great exertions by the hope of securing Cheul and Bassein, 
led an army against Cheul^ but without effect.^ The Portuguese in 
their turn invaded the Ahmadnagar territory, attacking Kalyd^n and 
burning its suburbs. In 1594 the Ahmadnagar king again attacked 
Cheul and detached a body of horse to ravage Bassein.^ 

On the capture of Ahmadnagar in 1600 the whole of the district 
except Portuguese Eevdanda, fell to the Moghals. But only four 
years later, except Cheul and the country for a few miles round which 
wms held by a Moghal officer, the whole was recovered by Malik 
Ambar the Ahmadnagar minister.^ It remained under Ahmadnagar 
till 1630, when, on the final overthrow of the kingdom by Shah 
Jahdn (1628-1658), it passed to the Moghals.® But the Moghals 
exercised so little control that, within two years, almost the whole 
of the district fell into the hands of SMhJi Bhonsle, Shiv^jPs 
father.*^ In 1635 a strong Moghal force was sent to recover the 
Konkan from Shahji who retreated to the hill-fort of M^huli in 
Thana and was there forced to surrender,® In 1686, as Xdii Kh^n of 
Bijapur agreed to pay tribute, Shdh Jahdn made over the Konkan to 
him. The places especially noticed as ceded to Bijapur were Jival or 
Cheul, Danda-Rajpuri, Chakan in west Poona, and Babal or Pabal 
perhaps Panvel in Tirana.^ In 1637 Shahji entered the service of 
Bijapur.^® Under the Bijapur kings the Konkan between the Savitri 


^ Ba Cunha’s Chaul and Bassein, 39. ^ Faria in Kerr, TI. 368, 

® Faria in Kerr, VI. 423. Briggs' Ferishta, III. 284. 

® Briggs’ Ferishta, III. 315. ® Elphinston'a History, 509. 

7 According to Jervis (Konkan, 89) in 1632 Sh^ji was offered the whole of the 
Nagar Konkan if he would agree to hold it from the Moghal Emperor and would give 
up all claims to lands in the Deccan, ® Elliot and Bowson, VII. 69, 

^ Elliot and Dowson, VII, 256. lO Elliot andBowson, VH. 35, 52, 67 j Brant Duff, 52. 
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and Bassain was divided into two commands, one Ibetween BMwndi 
and F^gotiina whose head-quarters were at Kaljan, and the other 
from Nagothna to the Sdvitri under the Janjira Sidis whose head- 
quarters were at Danda-Eajpnri and who held the governinent on 
condition of protecting trade against pirates and of carrying 
pilgrims to Meccad 

In 1646 Shiyaji who had seized the forts of Torna, Islamgad, 
Tala, andGhosdle and established his power over a large part of 
the Deccan made a double attack on the Mnsalman governors of the 
Konkan. The attack on Janjira failed, but (1648) the governor of 
the north Konkan was surprised, Kalyan was taken, and all the 
Mnsalman forts were seized by the Marathas. To secure his hold on 
the Konkan, and as a safeguard against the Sidi, Shivdji ordered 
the building of two forts, Birvadi near Ghos4ie and Ling4na near 
Redi or Raygad.^ 

Fourteen years later (1662) Shiv^ji strengthened Redi or Raygad, 
and fitted out a fleet in imitation of the Janjira Sidis. He rebuilt 
or strengthened Kolaba fort off Alibag, repaired Suvarndurg and 
Vijaydurg, and collected war vessels. His chief centre at this time 
was the harbour of Kolaba.® His power was so formidable that the 
Bijapur government, through his father Shahji^s mediation, was 
forced to enter into a truce with him, and give him the whole 
territory south of Kalyan. 

As soon as he found himself free from the risk of war with 
Bijdpur Shivaji turned his arms against the Moghals.^ In the latter 
part of 1663, he assembled an army near Kalyan and another 
near Danda-Eiijpuri and gave out that be meant either to attack 
the Portuguese at Bassein and Cheul, or to reduce the Sidi. His 
real design was on Surat which he surprised and plundered on 
the 5th January 1664,® Shivaji enriched Redi with the spoils of 
Surat, made it the seat of his government, and changed its 
name to Raygad. In the same year (1664), on the death of his 
father, Shivaji assumed the title of Raja and struck coins. His 
aggressions and attacks on trade led to a quarrel with Bijapur 
and to active measures being taken against him by tbe Moghals. 
As he found himself unable to withstand the Moghal advance 
Shivaji agreed to bold his lands from tbe Emperor and to attend at 
Delhi to be invested. Enraged at tbe low position which was given 
him at the Moghal court he fled from Delhi in 1667 and spent 
the greater part of 1668 and 1669 at Raygad in the management of 
his territory. In 1672 the Janjira Sidi, whose power had been lately 
(1662) increased by his appointment as Moghal admiral, blockaded the 
Karanja river and made a fort at its mouth. Towards the close of 
the year (October 1672) a Sidi and Moghal squadron landed troops 
on the banks of the Ndgothna river, laid the country waste, and 
carried off the people as slaves.^ After establishing his power over 
the whole of the central Konkan except Danda-Eajpuri Shivdji 
was crowned with splendour at Raygad in June 1674J In 1679, 


^ G-rant Buff, 63. ^ Grant Buff, 64. ® Grant Buff, 85, ^ Jervis’ Konkan, 92, 

® Grant Buff, 89. e Orme’s Historical Fragments, 38-39. 

2' Details are given in Places of Interest, H^ygad. 
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enraged with the English for allowing the Sidi fleet to take shelter 
in Bombay harbonrj SMv^jf s admiral took possession of Khanderi 
(Kenery) to the south of the harbour mouth. The English and 
the Sidi joined in an attempt to turn out the Marathd;S. The English 
sent a fleet and there was some hard fighting. Both sides suffered 
severely but the Marathas continued to hold the island. In 1680 the 
Sidi entrenched himself on Under! (Henery) about two miles east 
of Khanderi, and the Marathas in vain tried to drive him out.^ On 
the fifth of April 1680 Shivaji died. Besides by enriching it with 
the spoils of Gujar4t the Deccan and the Karn^tak^ Shivaji did 
much to improve the Konkan by giving highly paid employment in 
his army and in building and guarding his hill forts. He also 
introduced a more uniform and lighter land tax, suppressed 
irregular exactions, and fostered trade.^ By the accession of 
Sambhaji the district passed from a good to a bad ruler. Sambhaji 
displeased the people by his license/ and, giving up the regular 
rental introduced by Shivaji, went back to the old practice of cesses 
and exactions. His support of the rebel prince Akbar subjected 
the coasts to the ravages of the Moghal fleet and strengthened the 
Janjira Sidis in their raids into the inland parts. In 1683 Sambhaji 
failed in an attack on Oheul and in the following year almost the 
whole district was ravaged by a Moghal army.^ Finally in 1689, by 
the fall of Eaygad, the control of the chief part of the district passed 
from the Mardthd^s to the Moghals. 

About this time the Angria family,, who during the eighteenth 
century rose to high power both in Kolaba and in Eatnagiri, 
first came to notice. The founder of the family was Tukaji 
Sankhpdl. According to Grose, a well-informed writer, Tukaji 
was a negro born in an island in the gulf of Ormuz, a 
Musalmdn by religion, who in 1643 was shipwrecked near Oheul. 
He helped Sh^hji in his war with the Moghals, married the 
daughter of ShahjFs minister, and had a son named Purab who was 
the father of Kanhoji.® Kanhoji, who is said to have got his name 


^ Bruce’s Annals, II. 448 ; Low’s Indian Navy, I. 65 - 69. Details are given 
under illidnderi and Under! in Places of Interest. 

2 Details of SMvdji’s survey and assessment are given in tlie Land Administration 
Oliapter. 

3 KMfi Khdn (1680-1735) notices (Elliot and Dowson, YIL 341) that Shivdji, though 

an inhdel and a rebel, was a wise man. He had built a well near his abode at 
Edygad and used to sit near the well and when the women came to draw water talked 
to them as to his mother and sisters. When Sambhdji succeeded he too used to sit 
by the well and when women came to draw water he used to seize them and handle 
them roughly and indecently. The people whom his father had settled there fled to 
the land of the Firingis. ^ Nairne’s Konkan, 75. 

® Account of Bombay, II. 214. Mr. Grose, who was a member of the Bombay 
Civil Service, wrote about 1750. He was well acquainted with the country, and 
took special interest in matters connected with the Hindu religion and with Hindu 
castes. The unlikeliness of the story is a strong argument in favour of its truth. 
Shivflji’s coronation at Kjiygad in 1674 (see below, Places of Interest) is an example 
of the case of a man of comparatively low caste rising to the highest rank among 
Hindu warriors by careful attention to Hindu rules and by liberality to Brdhmans. 
Examples of successful foreign warriors being admitted to be Hindus and marrying 
Hindu wives are given in the chapter on Th4na History. Thdna Statistical Account, 
Bombay Gazetteer, XIII. 411 note 3. According to Grant Duff (History, 163) 
K4nhoji’s father was Tukaji a distinguished officer in SMvdji’s fleet. 
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ABgria from Angarvidi a village near Harnai in Eatndgiriy was 
iii l690 appointed second in command of BajAram^s fleet. In 1698, 
on tte death of Sidoji Gujar the admiral of the fleet, Kanhoji 
succeeded to the command. He soon showed himself a most 
daring and enterprising leader, plundering the ships of all nations, 
and sacking all undefended towns from Travankor to Bombay. He 
made Kolaba, the small island fort close to Alibag, his head~quarters, 
and established stations at Suvarndnrg and Vijaydurg in Ratn%iri. 

In 1699 the Sidis defeated the Marath£s, overran Eajpnri and 
Bay gad, and, in reward, were presented with Bay gad by the Emperor 
Anrangzeb.^ In the same year some reverses at sea led the Sidis 
and Portuguese to join with the Moghal in a league against Kanhoji. 
But Kanhoji defeated their united forces, took Sigargad, conquered 
the country round, and forced his opponents to agree that of the 
revenues of Kolaba, Khanderi, and Sdgargad, two-thirds should go 
to Angria and one- third to the Moghals; that the^ whole revenue 
of B4jkot, the citadel of Cheul, should belong to Angria ;that the 
revenue of Cheul should be divided equally between the Moghals 
and Angria ; and that the revenue of Parhur, a village near ^ibag, 
shonld belong to the Sidi.^ In 1705 Kanhoji Angria /a Shiyaji or 
Maratha pirate’ is mentioned as harassing the trade between Bombay 
and the Malabar coast. In 1707 he is said to have had a fleet of 
considerable strength, whose one object was piracy, and to have been 
to some extent politically distinct from the Mar^tha government, 
though he held a port on the MarAtha coast.^ Between 1707 
and 1710, during her struggle with Shdhu, Tar^bai, the widow 
of Bdj^r^m, placed Kanhoji in charge of the coast from Bombay 
to SavantvMi with authority in Eajmachi near the Bor pass and 
over the district of Kalyan which seems to have stretched some 
distance north of Bhiwndi.^ In 1713 Shahu sent a force under the 
Peshwa Bahirupant Pingle to protect the inland parts of the Konkan 
and check the spread of A'ngria’s power. On hearing of the Peshwa’s 
advance, Kanhoji marched to meet him, defeated him, and made 
him prisoner. He took the forts of Lohgad and Bdjmachi near 
Khanddla in west Poona, and prepared to march on Satara. All 
available troops were brought against him and placed under the 
command of Baldji Vishvanath. Aware of Kanhoji’s abilities, 
enterprise, and resource, Bdlaji agreed that if Kanhoji set tbe 
Peshwa fi’ee, gave up his alliance with Sambh^ji, supported Sbdhu, 
and restored all his conquests except Eajmachi, he would receive 
ten forts and sixteen fortified posts commanding the whole of the 
Konkan from Devgad in the south to Khanderi in the north, and 
would be confirmed as admiral of the Maratha fleet with the titles of 
Vizd,rat Mai and Sarkhel® As Shrivardhan and others of the fortified 


^ Nairne’s Konkan, 77. ® Sdheb B^l Edmchandra Bhonde, Mamlatddr. 

s Bruce’s Annals, III. 597, 650. 

^ Land grants of Angrias are recorded ten miles north of Bhiwndi. Mr. W. F. 
Sinclair in Xnd. Ant. IV. 65. 

* Grant Buff, 193. The ten forts were Khanderi (Kenery) and KoUba on the 
AliMg coast, Avchitgad in KoUba, and Suvarndnrg, Vijaydurg, Jaygad, Yashvantgad, 
Bevdurg, Kanakdurg, and Fatehgad in Eatn^giri. 
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posts wMcli tlie Pesliwa had made OYer to Angria were in the Chapter TII> 
Sidi^s hands^ the treaty was followed by an outbreak of hostilities History, 
between Kanhoji and the Sidi. But as the Peshwa came to Angria's Ansrias 

help the Sidi was forced to yield. These concessions made Kanhoji 1690 - 1840 .' 
practically independent. He fixed his head-quarters in the strong jicmhoji Angria, 
fortress of Gheria or Vijaydurg^ about thirty miles south of Eatnagirb mo-l7Sl. 
and his cruisers scoured the sea.^ Almost the whole coast from 
Bombay to Goa was in his hand^ and there was scarcely a creek, 
harbour, or river-mouth where he had not fortifications and a boat 
station. 

About the same time the decay of Portuguese power and the His Fleet, 
withdrawal of the Moghal claims to the Konkan (1720) further 
increased Angria^s importance.^ The hope of plunder drew to 
Kanhojfs standard numerous adventurers, including renegade 
Christians mostly Dutch and Portuguese, Arabs, Musalmans, 

Kegroes, a most daring and desperate band.^ KanhojPs fleet was 
composed of grabs and gallivats, ranging from 150 to 200 tons 
burden. The grabs carried broadsides of six and nine-pounder 
guns, and on their main decks were mounted two nine or twelve 
pounders pointed forwards through port-holes cut in the bulk- 
heads and designed to be fired over the bows. The gallivats 
carried light guns fixed on swivels ; some also mounted six or eight 
pieces of cannon, from two to four pounders, and all were impelled 
by forty or fifty stout oars. Eight or ten of these grabs and forty 
or fifty gallivats, crowded with men, formed the whole fleet, and, even 
with smaller numbers, their oflficers often ventured to attack armed 
ships of considerable burden. The plan of their assault was this. 

Observing from their anchorage in some secure bay that a vessel 
was in the ofiSng, they would slip their cables and put to sea, 
sailing if there was a breeze, if not making the gallivats take the 
grabs in tow. When within shot, they generally gathered as soon 
as they could astern of their victim, Mng into her rigging until 
they succeeded in disabling her. They then drew nearer and battered 
her on all sides until she yielded. If she refused to yield, a number 
of gallivats, having two or three hundred men on each, closed with 
her, and the crews, sword in hand, boarded her from all sides.^ 

In 1717 Kanhoji seized the British ship Success and withstood a Els Piracies. 
British attack on the fort of Vijaydurg. In October 171^8 an English 
squadron attacked Khanderi which was then held by Angria. The 
English were shorthanded and in spite of the offer of extremely 
liberal terms only forty men were induced to join the expedition.® 

1 Nairne’s Konkan, 79. 

2 In 1720, when the Moghal claims to the Konkan were withdrawn, Bdldji Vishva- 

n^th the first Peshwa drew np schemes for collecting and distributing the revenues 
and for preserving a common interest among the Mardthds. Under B^ldji’s scheme 
the Angrias paid to the ruler tribute in military stores and in European and 

Chinese wares. They were also sometimes charged with the duty of executing state 
criminals. Grant Duff, 204. 

3 Low’s Indian Navy, I. 97. ^ Bombay Quarterly Eeview, III. 56. 

6 On the evening of the first day of the attack the Governor, Mr. Boone, issued a 
notice that if any one %voiild volunteer for the next day's service, he would be paid 
£4 (Rs. 40) on returning to Bombay, and that if any one lost a leg or an arm he 
would be taken to London, paid £30 (Rs. 300) on arriving there, and be employed in 
the Company’s service for the rest of his life. Low’s Indian Navy, I, 98. 
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Tbrougb tbe treachery of a Zam^ti who placed the garrison on 
their guard and of a Portuguese captain who allowed succours 
to pass to the island, the small British force was driven off with 
heavy loss. In 1720 K^nhoji’s fleet seized a second English vessel 
and carried her into Vijaydurg. Instated by these failures and 
insults, the English and Portuguese fitted out a joint expedition 
against Yijaydurg. They entered the river and burnt sixteen of 
A'ngria’s vessels, but failed to make any impression on the fort.^ 
Delighted by these successes Kdnhoji wrote a taunting letter to the 
Bombay Government and scoffed at the efforts made to injure 
him.^ In 1722 a second joint attack of Portuguese troops and 


^ Bombay Quarterly Keview, III. 57. ; ^ ... - ^ 

s The following cnrions specimen of Kdnboji Angria’s letter writing is from Grant 
Buff’s Mard,tMs, 203-204 : I received your Excellency 's letter and have understood all 
your Excellency writes, * That the differenceEthat continue even until now are through 
my means s that the desire of possessing what is another’s is a thing very wide of reason ; 
that suchlike insults are a sort of piracy ;thatsuch proceedings cannot continue long; that 
had I from my beginning cultivated trade and favoured the merchants the port I now 
govern might, by the divine favour, have in some measure vied with the great port 
of Surat, and my name have become famous.’ ‘All this,’ your Excellency says, ‘is not 
to be brought about but by opening a fair trade ; that he that is least expert in 
war generally comes off a sufferer thereby ; and, that he who follows it purely 
through a love that he hath thereto, will one time or another find cause to repent ; 
that if I had considered this something sooner, I might have found some benefit and 
convenience thereby.’ Your Excellpcy says, ‘you are very well acquainted with 
the manner of my government from its bej^nning, and for that reason you would not 
on any account open a treaty with me until I set at liberty the people of your nation 
that are prisoners here; after that, you would receive any proposition from me 
that "was friendly, or might tend to an accommodation.’ 

“ All of this I very greatly admire, especially when I find your Excellency persuad- 
ed that I have been the cause of the past differences and disputes ; the truth of 
which your Excellency will soon find when you examine both sides. Touching the 
desire of possessing what is another’s I do not find the merchants exempt from 
this sort of ambition, for this is the way of the world ; for God gives nothing 
immediately from himself but takes from one to give to another. Whether this is 
right or no who is able to determine? It little behoves merchants to say that our 
government is supported by violence, insults, and piracies. The Mahdrdja Shivdji made 
w’^ar with four kings, and founded and established his power. This was our begin- 
ning. Whether by these means this government hath proved durable your Excellency 
well knows ; so likewise did your predecessors. Whether it is durable or no I would 
have your Excellency consider, it is certain nothing in this world is durable, which 
if your Excellency does consider, the way of this world is w'ell known,” 

‘ ‘ Your Excellency is pleased to say, ‘If I had regard to the weal of the people, 
and favoured commerce, my power would be much augmented, and my port 
become like the port of Surat.’ But I never have been wanting in favour to merchants 
who trade according to the laws of this country, nor in chastising those who break 
these laws, as your Excellency well knows. ' The increase of power depends on 
the divine will in which human diligence little avails.’ Until this day I have 
kept up the power that was necessary : whether I shall continue it or no who can 
teU ? That will be as God is pleased to determine. ” 

“Your Excellency is pleased to write, ‘That war proves most fatal to those 
where the use of the sword is not understood.’ But in the Government of His 
Excellency Charles Boone, nobody can say there was not loss on both sides ; for 
victories depend on the hand of God, and for this reason great men take little 
notice of such losses. Your Excellency is pleased to write, ‘ That he who follows 
war purely through an inclination that he hath thereto, one time or another will 
find cause to repent.’ Of this I suppose your Excellency hath found proof ; for we are 
not always victorious, nor always unfortunate. Your Excellency is pleased to write, 
‘ That you well understood the manner of my government, and, for that reason, that 
you could not enter upon any treaty of peace with me, unless I would first set at liberty 
the people of your nation that are prisoners.’ I very well know your Excellency 
understands the manner of my goveriaaient from its beginning, therefore this gives 
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three English ships of the line under Commodore Mathews was 
heaten off bj the Kolaba garrison^ owing to the cowardice or 
treachery of the Portuguese,, and in 1724 the Vijaydurg garrison 
were equally triumphanii in withstanding a formidable Dutch 
attack with seven ships^ two bomb vessels, and a body of troops. 
Emboldened by these successes in 1727, Kanhoji attacked English 
vessels and took a richly laden Company's ship. 

In 1728 Kanhoji seemed inclined to come to terms with the 
English. But/ in 1729^ he captured the Oompany^s galley King 
William and took Captain McNeale prisoner. This officer/ after a 
fruitless attempt to escapej, was loaded with irons and so severely 
beaten that his life was despahed of. In 1730 the Bombay 
Government entered into an offensive and defensive alliance with 
Ehond S4vant of Vddi against the Angrias. Kanhoji died in 1731.^ 
Grose describes him as dark well-set and corpulent, ^quite the opposite 
of the fair, lean, and wiry Shivaji/ He was full-faced with a 
sparkling eye and stern countenance, very severe in his commands, 
and exact in punishing. Otherwise he was liberal to his officers 
and soldiers with whom he affected a sort of military frankness, not 
to say familiarity. He was too like the Mar^thds to be very careful 
of keeping faith, and excused himself for not making peace because 
he knew that his promises could not be trusted.^ 

He left six sons, two legitimate Sakhoji and Sambhaji, and 
four illegitimate Tulaji, Manaji, Dhondji, and Yesdji.^ The two 
legitimate sons divided their fathers possessions, Sakhoji the 
elder establishing himseff at Kolaba, and Sambhaji the younger 
at Suvarndurg in Eatnagiri. This division greatly reduced the 
power of the Angrias. In 1731, while Sakhoji the Kol4ba chief 
was helping the Peshwa Chimnaji Appa in an attack on Janjira, 
Ghazi Khan, a Moghal noble, established himself in Musalm^n or 
Upper Cheul, and overran and wasted the lands of KoMba. Turning 
from Janjira the Peshwa and Sakhoji marched together against 


me 310 wonder ; but if your Excellency says you will admit any proposition after 
having your people released, I must then likewise say my people are prisoners under 
your Excellency : How can I then give liberty to yours ? If your Excellency’s 
intent was cordially to admit any overtures of peace for ending our present disputes, 
and if you really write to me for that end concerning the liberty of your people 
I am to assure you my intent is cordially the same. It is therefore necessaiy that 
some person of character intervene, and act as guarantee between us to whom I will 
presently send your Excellency’s people. Your Excellency will afterwards do the 
like by mine. The prisoners on both sides, having by this^ means obtained their 
liberty, afterwards we shall enter on what isolates to our friendship and treaty of 
peace for the avoidance of jirejudice on both sides. For this end X now write to your 
Excellency, which I hope will meet with regard ; and if your Excellency’s intention 
be to treat of peace and friendship, be pleapd to send an answer to this, that, 
conformable thereto, I may consider on what is most proper to be done. As your 
Excellency is a man of understanding, I need say no more.” 

^ The date of KMhoji’s death is doubtful. According to Grant Buff (History, 
230) and Nairne (Konkan, 80) his death took place in 1728. According to Bow 
(Indian Havy, I. 104) and Grose, quoted by Low, K^lnhoji died in 1731. The fact 
that Kdnhoji’s name is mentioned in the treaty between the English and the 
Sdvantvddi Chief in 1730 supports Grose’s date, 

2 Grose’s Account of Bombay, I. 95. 

In 1840, when direct heirs failed, a descendant of Yesdji’s contended that Yes^ji 
•^vas a legitimate son. But the claim was apparently unfounded. 
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GMzi Klid,ii, defeated him, took Mm prisoner, and destroyed Eajkot 

Se c tadelofMnsalm^nOhenl.^ In 1732, as their wars were rmmng 
tK Tountry, the Sidi, though he kept possession of E^ygad fort 
cededfhe Sshwa half of Edjpuri, incluMng the petty Jvmions of 
Tala, GhosMe, Nizampur, Ghodegaon, Birva^, and half of Govale 
in the present suh-divisions of Eoha and MaUj^aon. In 1733 
sLlSi sent envoys to Bombay to make overtures for peace hut 
he died before the close of the yea^ (1733). He was succeeded by 
Ms brother SambMji, who, choosing to stay at SuvariMuig with his 
haK-brother TuMji, appointed Ms other half-brothers Yesap to the 
civil charge and Mandji to the naval and military command of Kolaba. 
ShorW Ster, Md,n^ji quan-elled with Ms brothers Sambhap and 
Yesaii, and unable to stand against Ms Mothers mperipr forc^ took 
shelter with the Portuguese at Lower Gheul or Eevdanda. Before 
lonar he left Eevdanda, and, bringing together a few followers, 
surprised and seized the fort of KoMba. Mdnap was now the 
unMsputed master of Eolaba, and, with the help of the Peshwa, 
defeated Yesdji and made Mm prisoner. Hm eyes were put out, and 
he was confined at Poyn^d and then at Ahb^g. Mom AlAdg he 
escaped to the Peshwa,'who decided that he had no claim on Kolaba, 
and, on Ms engaging not again to break the peace, settled ten khandis 
of rice and £40 (Es. 400) a month on Mm and sent him to Eevdanda.® 
Manfiii successfully resisted Sambh^ji’s efforts to displace Mm, 
and forming an aEianoe with Shdhu, tried to gam the fort of 
Anianvel from the Sidi. The Bombay Government sent some 
gallies to help the Sidi. But, as they were ordered to take no active 
mrtin the contest, they were of little use, and the Marath4s mcreased 
their power. The Peshwa took possession of E4ygad and l^ad, 
and M4n4ii seized some vessels and established himself at Eevas 
on the Pen river. As the Bombay Government could not allow 
Manaii to establish his power in the Bombay harbour, four cruisers 
were sent against Mm, but from discord among the British com- 
manders the whole of Angria's fleet except one grab was aUowed to 
escape. Meanwhile the British and the Sidi joined in an alliance 
against Angria. They agreed that all prizes made at sea should 
be given to the English, and all prizes made on land to the Sidi ; 
that if Khdnderi was taken it should be handed to the English; 
that the fort of Kolaba should be demolished; and that the 
revenues of KoMba were to be equally divided between the Sidi 
and the British.^ In 1736, Sambhaji from Vijaydurg took the richly 
laden English ship Derby, the armed sMp Eestoration, and several 
other smMler vessels. 

In 1738 Sambhaji arrived at Alib4g from Yijaydurg, and tried 
to oust M4n4ji from Kolaba. Man4ji received help froin the 
Bombay Government in stores and money, and by the aid of 
the Peshwa drove off Sambhdji. In return for the Peshwa’s 


1 Bdl Eimchandra. 

s 3ervis* Konkan, 133. According to Grant Buff (233), the date of this cession 
was 1635. ® Bom. Gov. Eec. Pol. Dep. (1840), 1107, 21. 

4 Aitchison’s Treaties, IV. (1876), 329-330. 
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assistance Manaji gaTO tte forts of KotUigad and EdjmdcM 
near Ktandala/ and agreed to pay a yearly tribute of £700 
(Es. 7000) and to provide European and Chinese articles worth 
£300 (Rs. 3000) more.^ Besides helping M^naji with money and 
stores^ the Bombay Government sent some ships which dispersed 
Sambhajfs fleet and forced them to take shelter in the Eajpuri 
creek.^ Little damage was done^ and so successful were Sambhajfls 
raids on English shippings that he ventured to suggest a peace 
on condition that the Bombay Government should provide their 
vessels with his passes and pay him a yearly sum of £200^,000 
(Rs. 20,00^000).^ These proposals were rejected. Man^ji whom 
the Bombay Government had helped in his wars with his brother 
Sambhaji turned out a faithless ally. He gave much trouble to 
Bombay^ seizing English vessels and taking possession of Elephanta 
and Karanja. On a promise to make restitution a hollow peace was 
concluded,^ In 1 739, while the Portuguese were besieged at Bassein 
by the Mar^thas under Chimnaji Appa, M^ndji blocked the sea 
approach, thus cutting off all supplies. In 1740 a Portuguese fleet 
was destroyed by Angria, and on the 14th October of the same 
year when articles of peace were signed between the Peshwa and 
the Viceroy of Goa, the Portuguese handed Oheul to the English 
who had acted as mediators, and in November, after the Mard-thds 
had fulfilled their part of the conditions, the English delivered 
Oheul to them.^ 

In 1740, with the help of his half-brother TuMji, Sambhdji again 
attacked M^naji^s territory, took Alibdg, Thai, and S4gargad, 
laid siege to Kohlba, and cut off the garrison^s supply of fresh 
water. In these straits Manaji sent to the Peshwa BaUji Bajir^v, 
who calling on the Bombay Government to help, attacked the 
besiegers, and took Tulaji prisoner. The English ships chased 
Sambh^jfls fleet to the Ratnagiri coast, and forced Sambhdji 
to retire to Suvarndurg.® No further steps were taken, as 
Mandji, finding that the Peshwa^s officers were scheming to take 
possession of Kolaba, patched up a truce with Sambhaji, and 
the designs of the Peshwa^s officers were stopped by the news of 
Bajirav^s death. Sambhdji, free from the risk of attack from the 
north, spread his power over the greater part of Savantvadi (1740) 
and shortly after (1744) over the Ratnagiri sub-division of DdbhoL'^ 


^ Grant Buff, 237. Mr. Bdl adds that under this agreement, besides Kothligad 
and Rdjmdchi, the forts of Thai, Tirgad, and Uran were made over to the Peshwa. 

Bom. Quar. Sev. IV. 76. ® Bom, Quar. Eev. IV. 76. 

Bom. Quar, Eev. IV. 77. 

® Bom, Quar. Eev. IV. 89. The accoiint of the cession of Cheul in the Quarterly 
Review based on English records is in harmony with the Portuguese records. (Br. Ba 
Cunha, 5th Oct. 1882). According to Grant Buff (History, 256), in the beginning of 
1741 the Mardthds attacked and took Cheul the last place remaining to the Portuguese 
between Goa and Baman, Grant Buft’’s statement based on Mardtha MSS. is not clear 
and does not agree with w^hat he states in another passage (247). According to the 
other passage, in 1740 Sambhdji Angria attacked Mdndji’s territory and took Oheul 
among other places. It is hard to understand how in 1741 (January) the Mardthds 
took Oheul ‘ the last place remaining to the Portuguese,'^ if in 1740 it fell into the hands 
of Sambhdji as part of Mvdndji’s territory. 

® Bom. Quar. Rev. IV, 77. ^ Jervis* Konkan, 112, 
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Among Ills floot woro eiglit vgssgIs of 400 tons eacli* In 1747 
Manaji's districts were nnsuccessMly attacked by tke Peskwa's 
commandaiit of Makuli fort near tke Tal pass in TMna Skortly 
after tMa the Janjira Sidis sent a strong force against Eolaba, but, 
with the Pesbwa’s kelp, tke Sidis were completely defeated between 
Tkal and Nagaon a few miles nortk of Alibag. In 1 748 Sambkaji 
died and was sncceeded by Ms kalf-brotker Tiilaji. Tke new 
ckief proved no less destructive to Britisk shipping tkan kis brother. 
In 1749 he attacked Commodore James^ fleet, and after a hard 
fight was driven with great loss to Gkeria. Next year, in spite of kis 
defeat, Tul4ji was bold enough to attack Commodore Lisle in 
command of a fleet of several vessels, among them tk© Vigilant 
of sixty-four and tke Ruby of fifty guns.^ Again, in February 1754, 
he attacked three Dutch skips of fifty, thirty-six, and eighteen guns, 
burnt the two large ones, and took the third. So great were tke 
strength and activity of Angria^s fleet that it cost the East India 
Company £50,000 (Rs. 5,00,000) a year to protect their trade.^ 
Elated with this success Tulaji built several vessels, set two large 
skips on tke stocks, and boasted that he would soon be master of 
tke Indian seas. 

For long the Peskwa and tke Bombay Government planned kis 
ruin. At last, in 1755, it was settled that, in tke next fair 
season, tke Peskwa^s troops should attack Tulaji from land 
and tke Britisk by sea. At tke close of tke year (Dec. 22, 1765) 
Commodore James was sent to survey Gkeria fort, which was 
then thought to be as strong as Gibraltar. He found that ships 
could get within point-blank shot,* that, on shore, a diversion 
could be made by carrying guns to tke tops of two kills ; and 
that tke fort was crowded with unprotected buildings. Tke 
place was surprisingly unlike what he had keard.^ Tke Bombay 
Government were fortunate in having in their harbour a Royal 
Squadron under Admiral Watson, and a strong detachment of 
troops under Lieutenant-Colonel afterwards Lord Clive. On the 
7tk of April 1756, tke fleet of twelve men-of-war, six of tke Royal 
and six of tke Company's navy, with 800 European and 600 Native 
troops, and five bomb vessels with a company of artillery, and four 
Maratka grabs and forty gallivats, sailed from Bombay.^ A few 
vessels were sent ahead to block the harbour and tke fleet arrived 
off Gkeria on tke eleventh. Tke Maratka land force, which had 
been afield for some time, was camped against Gkeria. On tke 


^ Milbnrn’s Oriental Commerce, I, 296. ^ Low*s Indian Kavy, 1. 124. 

® I assure yon, Sir, it is not to be called high, nor, in my opinion, strong. It is 
indeed a large mass of buildings, and I believe the walls may be thick. But that part 
of the works which fell under my observation and which was three-quarters of 
their circumference is quite irregular, with round towers and long curtains in the 
eastern manner, and which discovered only thirty-two embrazures below and fifteen 
above. Commodore James, 21st December 1755, Ives’ Voyages, 80. 

^ The details were : Koyal Squadron, one 70 guns, one 66 guns, one 60 guns, one 50 
guns, one 20 guns, and one 16 guns ; Company’s Squadron, one 44 guns, four 28 guns, 
, and one 16 guns. Of the ISTative troops 300 were Portuguese and 300 sepoys. Low’s 
Indian l!Tavy, I, 134. These details differ slightly from those given by Orme. Hist. 
Frag. 408-417 in Naime’s Konkan, 92. 
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arriyal o£ tlie British, ieet, Tolaji Angria^ terrified by its strength^ 
left the fort in his brother's charge and surrendered to the Maratha 
general. 0n the next morning (12th), hearing that the Maratha 
general had extorted from Tulaji an order for the delivery of the 
fortress, Admiral Watson summoned the fort to surrender. As 
no answer was sent, the fleet formed two divisions and sailed in 
with the afternoon sea breeze, each ship covering a bomb ketch, 
and protecting the column of smaller vessels from the enemy ^s 
fire. They passed the point into the river, and, anchoring fifty 
yards off the north fortifications, ^ under a heavy fire, battered 
them from 150 pieces of cannon. Angria^s ships were all fastened 
together under the fort, and a shell setting one on fire the whole 
were burnt.^ Another shell set fire to the bnildings in the fort, 
and the tremendous cannonade silenced the guns.^ Still the 
commandant held out. To prevent the fort being handed over to the 
Marath^s Colonel Olive landed and held the ground between the 
Peshwa^s army and the fort. Next morning the Admiral again 
summoned the fort to surrender. The commandant asked for time 
to consult his brother. A respite was granted, but, as no answer 
came, the bombardment was re-opened in the afternoon. By five 
clock the garrison surrendered, and Colonel Clive marched in and 
took possession.^ 

Though the masonry was destroyed the rock defences were perfect. 
A determined garrison need not have yielded to any sea attack. 
Fifteen hundred prisoners were taken : eight Englishmen^ and three 
Dutchmen were rescued ; and plunder, amounting besides stores to 
£125,000 (Rs. 12,50,000), was divided among the captors.^ The 


1 One ship of 74 guns, eight, grabs of from 20 to 30 guns, and sixty gallivats. Low^s 
Indian Navy, I. 136. Of Angria’s ships Dr. Ives (1755) writes ; ^ They are not 
unlike the Tartans of the Mediterranean only a great deal lower ; they carry two 
guns in the bow and vast numbers of men. Their music is a plain brass tube, 
shaped like a trumpet at both ends and about ten feet long and a drum called- a 
tom tom, a skin stretched on a large shallow brass pan, on which they strike with 
two large sticks and make an amazing noise. Among them are two ketches which 
they call grahs,^ Several of the galUvats had blue or green or white pendants like 
the Portuguese at the masthead, and one had a white flag with a red cross in the 
middle. Ives^ Voyage, 43, SO, 

2 According to another account the same fire which burnt the ships passed to a 
large vessel lying on the shore, and from her to several smaller craft that were 
building. From the building yard it made its way to the arsenals, store-house, 
suburbs, and city, and even to several parts of the fort, particularly to a square tower 
where it continued burning all the night with such violence that the stone w^alls 
appeared like red-hot iron. Ives’ Voyage, 85. 

3 According to Dr. Ives (Voyage, 85), Colonel Clive in making his approaches from 
the land greatly annoyed the enemy. At a quarter past five he came to the Admiral’s 
ship bringing an officer from the fort with the articles of capitulation. These w'-ere 
agreed to by himself and the two Admirals, and an English officer was sent to take 
possession of the fort and to hoist English colours. Then Captains Forbes and 
Buchanan were detached with sixty men to see the garrison lay down their arms, and, 
on the 14th at sunrise, the Colonel and the whole army marched into the place. 

4 Ives (Voyage, 88) gives the names of ten English. 

s Milburn’s Oriental Commerce, I. 296. In Gheria were found 250 cannon, six brass 
mortars, an immense quantity of stores and ammunition, d610,000 in silver rupees, and 
:£30,000 in valuable effects (Ives’ Voyage, 86). According to Dr. Ives (Voyage, 
81-82), a council of sea and land officers which was held before setting out on the 
expedition, to avoid disputes, had settled that Admiral Watson as Commander-in* 
B 653™-2a 
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ruin of Angria s naTy was completed by tlie destruction of two sixty 
gun ships on the stocks. Pour of tlie Company's vessels and a 
detachment of 600 European and Native troops were left to guard the 
harbour and fort.^ TuMji Angria remained a prisoner till his death;^ 
According to the agreement made in the preceding year (1755) 
Btokotj with eight surrounding villages^ and Dasgaon were made 
over to the British.^ The Bombay Governinent were very'fhxious 
to keep Gheria/and offered to give Banket in exchange. But the 
Peshwa would not agree and Gheria was handed over in the following 
October. The Peshwa made it the head-quarters of a district and f 
the seat of his Admiral Anandrdv Dhulap, whose descendants are ^ 
still settled at Yijaydjirg. Under the Peshwa piracy flourished as 
vigorously as under Angria.^ 

In 1757 when Mdnaji was in the Deccan helping the Peshwa 
against the Nizd-m^, his lands were invaded and plundered by the 
Sidis. On his return (1758) Mandji drove them out of his territory^ 
but failed in an attack on Danda-Rajpuri.^ Manaji died in 1759. 

In spite of the troubled times in which he ruled, Manaji, with the 
help of his brother Dhondji, is said to have added to the revenue 
and improved the condition of his state.^ He was succeeded by 
Raghoji, the first Angria of that name, the eldest of his ten 
illegitimate sons.^ 

On Manajf s death the Janjira troops attacked the Kolaba territory, 
destroyed many temples, and laid waste many villages, but with the 


Chief of the king’s squadron should have two-thirds of one-eighth of the spoil, and 
Hear Admiral Pocock one- third of one-eighth, while Lieut. -Colonel Clive and Major 
Chambers wei'e to share equally with the captains of king’s ships. The captains of 
the Company’s ships and captains of the army were to share equally with lieutenants 
of men-of-war and subaltern officers of the aimiy, and lieutenants of the Company’s 
ships with warrant officers of the navy. Afterwards, as the officers of the army 
objected to their Commander-in- Chief sharing with Captains of men-of-war. Admiral 
Watson undertook to make Colonel Clive’s portion equal to Admiral Pocock’s. Under 
this arrangement, after Gheria fell, a sum of about £1000 was found due to Colonel 
Clive from Admiral Watson. This Admiral Watson sent with his compliments, but 
Colonel Clive was generous enough to refuse it, saying that he would not deprive the 
Admiral of the contents of his private purse, and that he had appeared to acce|)t of 
the terms only for the good of the service. 

1 hTairiie’s Konkan, 95. 

2 According to one (Grant Uuff, 292 ; Low’s Indian hlavy, 1. 136) account, he was 
first confined near Kaygad in KoUba ; according to another account he was kept in 
Vandan near Satara, and afterwards in Sholipnr. His tomb and those of his six “ 
wives, one of whom became a satif are showm at Vijajffiurg. 

3 Aitchison’s Treaties, V. 17. 

^ In 1780 Anandrdv attacked and captured an English ship can'ying despatches 
to the Court of Directors, and imprisoned an officer in PasMgad near MahAbaleshvar. 
Again in April 1782, in spite of a gallant resistance, he captured the Banger, a ship 
of the Bombay Marine. In 1800 Lieutenant Hayes was sent to harass the xnrates, 
but, though he punished them severely, they were soon as troublesome as ever. In 
May 1818 Colonel Imlack, attempting to take Vijaydurg, was met by so heavy a fire 
that Ms ships were forced to cut their cables and run. But the whole of the district 
had now passed to the British, and in June of the same year the commandants, two 
brothers of the Dhulap family, surrendered. In the river was taken the Admiral’s 
ship, 156 feet long, 33 beam, and 430 tons burden. 

. 5 B4o S4heb Bal Btochandra. 

^ Mr. Dunlop, 15th August 1824, Bom. Gov. Rev. Rec. 121 of 1825, 13-14. 

7 The names were Raghoji, MahimAii, Ohimn4ji,Dhondoii, Krishn4ji, TuMji, Hiroji, 
Takoji, Sambh4ji, and R4m4ji. 
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Pesliwa^s help Eaglioji succeeded in driving them out. He attacked 
the Sidi fort on the island of Underi near Khanderi, took it after 
a severe struggle, and presented it to the Peshwa in return for 
the help given by the Peshwa^s troops. Eaghoji, though little 
more scrupulous than other Angrias in his raids on trading 
shipSj was a good ruler and did much to improve his territory by 
free grants of salt-marsh at Oheul^ Akshi, Thai, and other coast 
villages. Forbes, who visited Alibag in 1771, found Raghoji living 
in the island fort of Kolaba, though his palace, treasury, stables, 
and gardens were on the mainland in A!ib%. He was a man of 
comely person, pleasing countenance, and princely manners. He paid 
the Peshwa a yearly tribute of £20,000 (Rs. 2,00,000), and held his 
lands on military tenure furnishing a supply of troops. The district 
seems to have been fairly prosperous. It was barren and rocky in 
parts, but thei^e were cultivated plains enlivened by a busy peasantry. 
There were many travellers and di'oves of oxen. The valley of the 
Cheul river between Kolaba and Eoha was populous and cultivated. 
Alib% also was pleasant and well-tilled.^ 

Raghoji died in 1793, leaving by his wife Anandib^i, a lady of the 
Bhonsle family, two legitimate sons Mdn^ji and Kitnhoji both of 
them children, and an illegitimate son of mature age Jaysing. 
Jaysing appointed the infant Manaji to the chiefship, but by 
failing to refer the matter to Poona, incurred the displeasure 
of the Peshwa.^ At the same time Anandibai, Manaji^s mother, 
jealous of Jaysing^s influence over her son, laid a plot for his 
destruction. Hearing of the plot, Jaysing arrested and executed 
two of her chief advisers, threw four of them into prison, and 
banished all the members of the Bhonsle family from the territory. 
On this the Peshwa sent troops against Jaysing under the command 
of Mitdhavrav Phadke and Jivaji. Jaysing met them at Sangam near 
Khandala. The result of the fight was doubtful, but the Poona 
troops pushed on to Sakhar and burnt Angria^s fleet. At Sakhar 
they were again attacked by Jaysing and completely defeated with 
the loss of their leader. Disa|)pointed in her hope of further help 
from the Peshwa, Anandibai gathered troops, besieged the Kolaba 
fort, imprisoned Jaysing, and executed his chief adviser. After four 
months Jaysing escaped, and- collecting some followers besieged 
Hirakot in Alibag. Anandibai led an army against the besiegers, 
and, in a bloody and hard-fought battle, defeated Jaysing with such 
loss that he fled to Poona. In Jaysing^s absence his wife Sanku- 
varbai collected some troops and succeeded in taking Nagothna. 
On hearing of his wife^s success Jaysing returned from Poona, won 
several battles, and (1796) so utterly defeated the rival army near 
Oheul, that Mindji with a few followers fleJ to MahM and Anandibai 
died of vexation. Jaysing marched to Alibdg and took the forts of 
Hirdkot, Sagargad, and Khanderi. 

Hearing that the Peshwa had promised to help MAn^ji, Jaysing 
applied for aid to Bdhm’dv, Sindians commander-in-chief who was 


I Forbes^ Orioutal Momoirs, I. 201, 209, 211, 223. 2 Orant Buff, 507. 
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a relatioii of Ms own^ a son of Yesaji who was Winded hy M^naji I, 
in 17S3. Babur^v agreed to come to Jaysing^s assistance. But 
as be bad much influence with Sindia* be arranged that any attempt 
of bis to gain possession of KoMba would baye tlie Pesbwa^s support. 
With this understanding Babur^y set out for Alibag and picking a 
quarrel with Jaysiiig, with tbe help of Daulatray Sindia and bis 
general Haripant, took tbeAlib% fort of Hirdkot, and treacherously 
seized Mdnaji, Kanbojb and Jaysing. Sankuyarb^b Jaysing^s wife, 
once more came to her busband^s help, and took the fort of Kbanderi* 
In 1799 Man^ji, who with bis brother Kanboji had fled to Poona, 
returned with a few followers. But after two defeats, at ObeuI 
and at N^otbna, both be and Kanboji were again made prisoners. 
Baburay, who was now undisputed master, was inyested with tbe 
cbiefsbip by tbe Pesbwa Bajiray. Soon after be attempted without 
success to take Khd^nderi from Jaysing^s wife. On the failure of 
bis attack Baburay promised to set Jaysing free if Sankuyarbm 
gave up tbe fort. Kbinderi was banded oyer, but instead of 
releasing Jay sing, Baburay put him to death and threw bis wife 
and children into prison. Jaysing^s eldest son escaped to Bombay, 
and in 1807, collecting a force of 2000 men, placed it under the 
command of one Bachaji Sbet, a goldsmith of Eevdanda. Bacbaji 
captured tbe fort of Hirakot in Alibag and Sagargad. But Baburav, 
getting help from the British by sea and from the Pesbwa by land^ 
and bribing BacbaiPs officers, captured him and some of bis leading 
supporters, and either hanged them or burled them down the Sagargad 
rocks. In IS 1 3 Baburay died, and for a year after bis death tbe 
state was managed by bis widow. Then Manaji proclaimed himself 
chief and bis claim was recognised by tbe Pesbwa, who, in return for 
bis support, received the island of Kbd,nderi and twenty villages 
yielding a yeaafly revenue of £1000 (Es. 10,000).^ These troubles 
and disorders caused such injury to Kolaba, that tbe yearly revenue 
fell to about £30,000 (Rs. 3,00,000). Manaji died in 1817. 

In tbe same year (1817) tbe Pesbwa Bajiray, who bad determined 
to break with tbe English, sent bis wife with much property to tbe 
foi't of Rilygad. After the capture of Isapur and Lobgad near tbe 
top of tbe Bor pass Lieutenant-Colonel Protber, on tbe 1 7tb March 
1818, made arrangements for the capture of all places of strength in 
KoMba. Tala and Gbosdle fell almost without opposition, and tbe 
troops marched from Inddpur to Mabad. Major Hall of tbe 89tb 
Regiment with a detachment of 200 Europeans and as many sepoys 
was sent to Raygad, where, after an obstinate siege of eleven days, the 
fort was surrendered by the Mar^tbas.^ 

Man^jiwas succeeded by bis son Eagboji a boy of fourteen. During 
bis minority tbe state was managed by bis fatber^s minister Vin^ak 
Pai^sburdm Bivalkar. Even on reaching manhood, though be bated 
him, Eagboji was unable to free himself from Bivalkar who bad 
bought over all tbe state officers and ruined tbe chief by extravagant 


1 These villages were restored to Angria in 1818, a few days before the otitbreak 
of hostilities between the Peshwa and the English. 

^ Betails are given under Riygad, Places of Interest. 
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expenditure.^ In 1821 Baburav^s widow KMbai petitioned the 
British Government to support the claim of her son Patesing to the 
Kolaba state. But the Government decided that as the Peshwa 
had favoured the supersession of Bdburav's branch of the family by 
Man^Jij, the question could not be re-opened.^ In June 1822 the 
relations between the Kolaba chief and the British Government 
were fixed by a treaty under which the British supremacy and their 
right of investiture were recognised^ grant-holders jdghwddrs and 
mdmddrs were guaranteed the possession of their lands^ and provision 
was made for the relations and dependants of the chiefs family.® 

EaghojPs rule, chiefly it was said under the influence of Bivalkar^ 
was marked by great cruelty and oppression. For long the 
people remembered it as the rule of Ang&ak, that is Mars the 
planet of evil influence. Eaghoji died on the 26th of December 1838. 
He left three widows, Kamlalbai^ Ambikabab and Yashodabai, of 
whom the last was with child. He had also four daughters and 
two illegitimate sons. On Eaghojfs death Mr, Courtenay was 
sent to Kolaba to prevent any attempt at fraud, and to ascertain 
and report if there was any near male relation who had a 
claim to the chiefship. Mr. Courtenay reached Kolaba on the 
29th December and on the 29th January 1839 reported to 
Government that Yashodabai had given birth to a son. Before 
the recognition of Eaghojfs posthumous son the succession to 
the Kolaba state was claimed by Baburav’s nephew Sambh^ji 
then residing at Gwalior. On hearing of Eaghoji^s death he 
addressed a letter to the Bombay Government, statiug that no one 
was entitled to claim the chiefship of KoMba but himself and 
his brother. Shortly after the Eesident at Gwilior forwarded a 
note from that court supporting Sambhajfs claims. But his claims 
wei“e inquired into and negatived, and he was informed of the birth 
and investiture of Eaghoji^s posthumous son. On the 6th of 
February Government recognised the child as the chief of Koldba 
under the title of Kanhoji II. Bivalkar was summoned to Bombay 
to make arrangements to secure good management at Kolaba 
during the minority. It was agreed that the minister should 
continue to manage the state in concert with the senior widow of 
the late chief. And an agreement of five articles was passed, one 
of which stipulated that the miuister was to co-operate cordially with 
Government for the improvement of the country and for bettering 
the state of the people, and that he was to keep Government 
informed of all events of importance. When this agreement was 
completed Mr. Courtenay was recalled from Koldba. These arrange- 
ments met with the approval of the Governor- General. In 1840 (8th 
April) the infant chief Kanhoji II. died, and with his death the 
legitimate line of the Angria family became extinct. 

Eaghojf s widows applied for leave to adopt an heir. • But the 
Governor-General decided that there was no sufficient reason for 


1 Edo Sdlieb Bdl Edmchandra. 2 Bom. Gov. Bee. Pol Bept, (1840), 1107, 51, 
3 Details are given in Aitchison’s Treaties, lY, (1876), 499-602, 
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grantiBg siicli a favour. No on© had any right to succeed, and as small 
independent jurisdiotionB clogged and impeded the administration 
of justice, interfered with the most indispensable fiscal rules, stood 
in the way of improved communications, and instead of contributing 
to the expenses of public protection added seriously to their 
weight, the opportunity of annexing the Kolaba state . should not 
be lost.^ All personal property should be distributed among the 
surviving members of the family according to ordinary law and 
custom, and a liberal pension should be granted from the lapsed 
revenue to those who might be entitled to it. The Governor- 
General further desired that there should be no abruptness or 
disregard of local wishes in introducing the general forms and rules 
of British administration. The three widows were allowed a yearly 
pension of £2800 (Es. 28,000), of which £1200 (Es. 12,000) were 
given to the senior widow Kamlab^i and the remaining £1600 
(Es. 16,000) were divided equally between the two younger widows, 
Yashodabai and Ambik^bai.^ Mr, J. M. Davies was appointed 
Political Superintendent with instructions to assimilate the revenue 
system with that in force in the neighbouring districts, to abolish 
objectionable taxes, to establish British rules and rates of sea 
customs, to remove land and transit duties and frontier outposts, 
and to introduce the British excise on salt. 

Two practices ceased in Kolaba on the introduction of British 
management. The dark underground dungeons in Underi were no 
longer used as state prisons, and women convicted of adultery were 
no longer employed as prostitutes to raise a body of female slaves 
for the use of the state.^ 

In 1840 (24th November) a large band of Eamoshis from the Pant 
Sachiv^s territories entered the district and plundered Nizampur, 
Ndgothna, and Eoha. A party from the loth Regiment N. I. was 
called in to act against the marauders, and the Resident of Satara 
was compelled to strengthen his frontier posts. The disturbance was 
soon suppressed, and several of the ringleaders were captured and 
punished. Since 1840 the district has enjoyed unbroken peace. 


1 Letter, 31ist August 1840, 

2 AmbikAbdi died in 1848 (February 4), and Kamldbdi in 1852 (March 20), 
Yasiiod^ibcti is still (1881) living at Alib^g and is allowed a yearly pension of £1000 
(Ks. 10,000), 

s Details of the state prisons and of the state slaves are given under Justice. 
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CHAPTEE VIII. 

LAND ADMINISTRATIONS 

SEOTIOE’ I.— AOQUISITIO^r, GHAHaES, AND STAFF. 

The earliest Britisb. possessions in tlie present district of Kolaba 
were tbe two villages of Dasgaon and Kom^la in MaMd, wbicli, along 
with the fort of B^nkot at the mouth of the Savitri,. were ceded by the 
Peshwa in 1758. On the overthrow of the Peshwa’s power in 1818, 
the lands of Sankshi that is Pen, Ed,jpuri that is Eoha and part of 
Mdngaon, and Raygad including Mahad and the rest of Md^ngaon came 
into British possession. Between 1818 and 1840 several exchanges 
of villages took place between the British Government and the 
Alib^g and Bhor chiefs. And in 1840, on the death without issue 
of Raghoji Angria, the Kolaba state, including Underi and Revdanda 
corresponding to the present Alibag and part of north-west Roha, 
and several groups of villages now in the Panvel and Karjat sub- 
divisions of Th4na lapsed to the British.^ 

After they came into the hands of the British in 1818, the three 
sub-divisions of Sankshi, Rdjpuri, and Rdygad formed the northern 
part of the south Konkan or Ratnagiri collectorate. In 1880, 
when Ratn4gii-i was reduced to a sub-collectorate and Thana raised 
to a principal collectorate, these three sub-divisions passed from 
Ratmigiri to Th^na. In 1840 when the KoMba state lapsed to the 
British Government, it was at first placed under an officer styled 
Political Superintendent. In 1844 the title of Superintendent was 
changed to Agent, and, under Act XVII. of 1844 the Kolaba 
state was embodied in the British territory and brought under the 
ordinary laws and regulations. Under the same Act, in October 


^ Materials for tlie Administrative History of KoUba include, in addition to tlie 
Thdna and Ratnagiri Reports and Statements, Bombay Government Selections VII. 
LXXIV. XCVI. and CXLIV. 

2 The details of these acquisitions are as follows i In 1756 the Peshwa ceded 
(Treaty, i2th October 1756) the villages of Dasgaon and Komdla yielding a land rent 
of Rs, 1525 and 22'khandis of grain. In 1818, on the surrender of the Peshwa Btijinio 
(Articles of Surrender, 1st June 1818), the British Government took possession of 
the sub-divisions of Sd-nkshi, Rjijpuri, and Rdygad, then forming the noiiihern part 
of the south Konkan. In 1822, in exchange for other districts, Angria ceded (Treaty, 
3rd June 1822) the half share of the Dalvi salt lands in the Underi sub-division, the 
villages of the Tungdrtan group, the villages and salt-lands of the Hanndpur group, 
the villages and salt lands of the Aurvalit group, and 14 villages of Digar in Vareri and 
a share of the customs of Karndla. In 1830, in exchange for other districts, the Pant 
Sachiv (Treaty, 12th April 1830) ceded his share of the Ndgothna and Ashtami groups 
and of twelve villages in the Sdi or Shi group now part of Panvel in Thdna. In 1833, 
in exchange for other districts, Angria (Agreement, 31st December 1833) ceded the 
half village of Pdtansdi, the village of Kanddla, and his share of the Ndgothna and 
Haveli groups. In 1840, on Angria’s death, the Koldba state, with a land rent of 
Rs. 2,04,837 and 11,603 Mayidis oi grain, lapsed to the British Government. This 
territory was bounded on the north % the Bombay harbour, on the east by the 
H^gothna river and Sdnkslii and Edjpuri, on the south by the Revdanda river, and 
on the w^est by the sea. 
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1844, Anryalit and parts of Tungd.rtan,Kariii,la, CHmankM, Vaknil, 
Dnrg, Hareli, and Antora were transferred to tlie Thana district.^ 
In 1844-45 Sai was transferred to Thana, and Nagotlina was made 
subordinate to Sankshi or Pen. Act VIII. of 1853 broiiglit the 
lapsed state more effectually under tbe general rules of tlie Britisli 
Administration, and, in tke following year, a munsiffs court was 
opened in Alib4g. 

In 1853 tbe KoUba Agency, that is tbe Underi and Revdanda 
sub-divisions, were, with, tke three sub-divisions of Sankshi, Rajpuri, 
and R%gad and the six petty divisions of Nagothna, Tala, Nizampur, 
Goregaon, Birvadi, and Poladpur, formed into the sub-collectorate 
of KoMba subordinate to Thana. In 1866 Sankshi was named Pen, 
Rajpuri was named Roha, Raygad was named Mahad, and Underi and 
Revdanda were united to form the sub-division of Alibag. InlS66-67 
the Tala and Nizampur petty divisions of Rajpuri and the Goregaon 
petty division of R%gad were abolished, and the new sub-division of 
Mangaon was formed; and the petty divisions of BirvMi andPoladpur 
were included in the sub-division of Mahad. In 1869 Koiaba was 
raised to be a colleotorate independent of Thana. It has at present 
(1882) five sub-divisions, Alib4gwith 204 villages. Pen with 156 and 
its petty division Nagothna with 70, Roha with 152, Mangaon with 
231, and MahM with 251, or a total of 1064 villages. Of the whole 
number of villages 500 are directly managed or khdlsa, 485 are 
managed through hhots or hereditary revenue farmers, and seventy- 
nine are alienated or indm. 

The revenue administration is entrusted to a Collector, on a yearly 
pay of £2790 (Rs. 27,900). This officer, who is also Political Agent 
of the Janjira state, is chief magistrate, and executive head of the 
district. He is helped in his work of general supervision by a staff 
of two assistants, of whom one is a covenanted and the other 
an uncovenanted servant of Government. The sanctioned yearly 
salary of the covenanted assistant is £600 (Rs. 6000), and that of 
the uncovenanted assistant is £360 (Rs. 3600). 

Of the five administrative sub-divisions four are generally 
entrusted to the covenanted assistant and one is kept by the 
Collector under his ovm direct supervision. The uncovenanted 
assistant as head-quarter or hmur deputy collector is entrusted With 
the charge of the treasury. The covenanted and uncovenanted 
assistants are also magistrates, and, under the presidency of the 
Collector, the covenanted assistant has the chief management of the 
different administrative bodies, local fund and municipal committees, 
within the limits of his revenue charge. 

Under the supervision of the Collector and his covenanted assistant, 
the revenue charge of each fiscal sub-division or tdluha is placed in 
the hands of an officer styled mdmlatddr. These functionaries who 
are also entrusted with magisterial powers have yearly salaries 


^ Of these Aurvalit and portions of Karn^la and Tnngdrtan are in the present 
Panvel suh-division of Thana and the rest inKoUba. In 1866 fourteen villages from 
r^vel and as many from Kasr^pnr now styled Karjat were transferred to the 
Sankshi or Fen sub-division of KoUba, 
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varying from £180' to £240 (Es, 1800 -Es. 2400). ^ One of, the fiscal 
.sub-divisions Pen contains a petty division, Nagothna, under a 
7 nahcUhar% wlio except that he has no treasury to superintend^ has 
the same revenue and magisterial powers SbS Os 7ndmlatcUr, The 
yearly pay of the Nagothna maJidlkari is £72 (Es. 720). 

Eevenue and police charge in the 500 directly-managed or kJidlsa 
villages is entrusted to headmen or pdtils and accountants or 
Jcidkaniis md iaUUsj B^ikd m the 485 hereditarily farmed or khoii 
villages to headmen or pdtils and to hereditary farmers or hhots. In 
khoti villages the headmen or pdUk perform police duties only, the 
khots collect the assessment from the landholders of their villages 
and are responsible for its payment. They also keep the village 
accounts and draw up statistics. Of the 1113 headmen, 691 are 
stipendiary and 422 hereditpy. Of the stipendiary headmen forty 
perform revenue, 500 police, and 151 both revenue and police 
duties. Of the hereditary headmen, who are found only in Alibag 
and Pen and in four villages of Roha, fifty perform revenue, fifty- 
nine police, and 313 both revenue and police duties. The 
headmen^s yearly emoluments, depending on the village revenue, 
vary from 6d. to £14 16s, (amas 4 - Es. 148) and average about 
£1 12s. 9d^. (Es. 16-3), The total yearly charges under this head 
amount to £1803 (Rs. 18,030). They are paid entirely in cash. 
In directly managed villages, to keep the village accounts, draw 
up statistics, and help the village headmen, there is a body of 
100 village accountants, fifteen of them kulkarnis or hereditary 
accountants and eighty-five taldtis or stipendiary accountants.^ The 
charge or saza of each accountant includes from one to five villages, 
with a population of about 1928 and an average yearly revenue of 
about £464 (Rs. 4640) . The yearly pay of the eighty-five stipendiary 
accountants varies from £7 4s. to £21 12s. (Rs. 72 - Es. 216), and the 
yearly emoluments of the fifteen hereditary accountants vary from 
£6 to £18 (Rs. 60 -Es. 180). The total cost on account of these 
hundred village accountants amounts to £1872 (Es. 18,720), of 
which £2 (Rs.20) are met by land-grants and £1870 (Rs. 18,700) are 
paid in cash.^ 

Village servants or Mhars are found in almost every village. 
In Alib4g the landholders make them some slight return by the grant 
of a headioad of the fresh cut crop or a winnowing basketful of grain. 
The Government allowance either in land or in grain is vei*y small 
Over the whole district it amounts to only £9 12s. 7|d. (Rs. 96-5), 
of which 10s. l|d/. (Rs. 5-1) are met by land-grants and £9 2s. 6cZ. 
(Rs. 91i) are paid in cash.^ 

The average yearly cost of village establishments may be thus 


^ Of the fifteen hereditary accountants five are in Alihdg and ten in Pen. 

2 The kulkarni of Pen alone has a land-grant of 4^ acres assessed at £2 2s. Ojd. 
(Rs, 21-0-6) and liable to a quit-rent of 1^. 7id. (as, IB), 

® In Pen seventeen Mhte have cash payments amounting to £9 2s, 6d. (Rs. 91-4) a 
year ; and in Pen town the Mhto have f-^ths of an acre assessed at 6s. 3|fl (Rs. 3-2-6) 
and paying a quit-rent of Sd, (as. 2). The Mhdrs of FolMpur have recently, under 
Government Resolution 2577 of 19th April 1882, been put in possession of the lands 
formerly enjoyed by them and of which they were deprived in 1868. These lands 
measure 2^^ acres and are assessed at 4s, 0|c^. (E». 2-0-6). 
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Bammarised: Headmen £1803 (Rs. 18,030), accountants £18/2 
Tuna (Rs. 18,720), and servants about £10 (Rs. 100), making a totd of 
LdminStotioa. £3685 (Rs. 36,850), equal to a charge of £3 14s. 10|d. (Es. o7-7) a 

TillagG or about fivo per cent of tbe entire laud revenue oi tbe district. 

SECTION II.— TENURES. 


Tenures, 

1882. 


Indmddrs, 


Of tbe 1064 villages 985 are Government, and seventy-nine are 
alienated. The holders of alienated or indm villages enjoy the village 
rental and are left free to make what arrangements they please with 
their tenants. Of the 985 Government villages 500 are managed direct 
with the landholders, and 485 through revenue farmers or hhots.^ In 
villages managed direct with the landholders, the person in -whose 
name the land is entered in the Government books is entitled to 
hold the land for the full period of the survey lease, subject to the 
yearly payment to Government of the survey rent. He can 
mortgage or sell the land and it is hereditary property. He is 
not liable to have his rent enhanced at any fresh survey on account 
of improvements made at his own cost or labour. Should he not 
cultivate his land himself, he is helped by the district revenue 
coui'ts to recover the current yearns rental from his tenant, if 
necessary by the attachment and sale of the tenant^s property. 
In Pen and Alibag rents fall due in three instalments, on the 1st 
of January, on the 10th of February, and on the 1st of April. In 
other parts of the district rent collections are distributed over four 
instalments which fall due on the 15th of December, on the 1st of 
February, on the 15th of March, and on the 1st of May. 

The holders of alienated villages are Brahmans, Prabhus, 
Mar^thds, Muhammadans, and in some cases men of the barber or 
Nh^vi caste. In most cases the owners do not live in and manage 
their villages. When an estate is shared by more than one family 
it is usually divided into leading shares, which are separately 
managed by the holders, though the shares do not often appear in 
the Government books. In a few cases the estate is left undivided 


^ KolMa Villages^ 1SS2, 
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Of the five, part directly-iuanaged part alienated villages, one in Alibdg and two in 
Pen are managed by the mdmddrs^ and the remaining two in Alibag are managed by 
the Habshi government. One partly directly-managed and x)artly X^Aoi-managed 
village in Pen is managed by the khot who is paid Rs. 14 a month for his management 
of the Government share. Seventeen partly alienated and partly Mo^-managed 
villages, nine in Pen four in Roha and four in M^ngaon, are managed by the Jehois 
who pay the proprietors the share due to them. Of the sixteen similar villages in 
Mahdd, one is managed^ by the indmddr, eleven by the Jehots who hold the villages 
hJiots partly as imirnddra^ and four are attached and managed by Government, 

, 0* Chitnis, Huz, Dep» OoUeotor, Kolaba, 
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and tlie co«sliarers manage it in turn. Private estates are seldom sold 
but perbaps about one-tliircl of the whole alienated land is mortgaged. 
There is no marked difference in the people or in the tillage of 
alienated and of neighbouring Government villages.- In alienated or 
private villages the tenants genei^ally pay the rent in kind. There are 
two grades of tenants in private villages, permanent tenants and yearly 
tenants. In the nineteen private villages which have been siiiweyed/ 
the permanent tenants as a rule pay fixed rents; the rent paid by 
yearly tenants depends on the individual agreement. It is generally 
paid in kind and represents from thirty-three to fifty per cent of the 
crop. In iinsurveyed villages only a small number of permanent 
tenants pay fixed rents in kind or in cash. The commoner practice 
is to make a yearly inspection of the crop and to take a fi.xed share of 
the proceeds. This pi^actice also applies to yearly tenants except 
those with whom special agreements are made, either with a view of 
encouraging them to cultivate w^aste or to exact as much as possible 
from needy tenants. In Alibag rice-land, the rent in kind varies 
from 240 to 1260 pounds the acre (two to ten and a half maiia the 
higlia) ; in other snb-divisions, the highest rent is not more than 
960 pounds the acre (eight mans the Mgha), In the case of upland or 
varT^as grains, ndgli and variy which are noh produced in Alibag, 
the highest rate is 150 pounds the acre (one and a quarter man the 
bigha), once in four or five years when the field is fit for tillage.^ 
Except in surveyed villages where they are on the survey assessment, 
the rents in private villages are generally about twenty-filve per cent 
higher than the rents in neighbouring Government villages. On the 
other hand the rent is not fixed but varies with the crop. If a 
tenant offers to improve his land or dig a well the proprietor gives him 
some concession. But cases of this kind are not common enough 
to give rise to any rule or practice. As a rule the proprietor allows 
his tenant free grazing and lets him cut timber for house, building 
and for field tools. If a tenant fails to pay his rent the Collector 
gives the proprietor the same help in recovering it as he gives a 
peasant proprietor whose tenant fails to pay.® Few proprietors are 
moneylenders.^ 

Of the 485 villages 478 are held by simple, and seven, three in 
Pen and four in Eoha, by izdfat or service khots. The izdfat hhots 
seem to represent the hereditary district revenue servants, the 
deshnvMis and deshpdndes^ to whom, in return for their services, 
the Musalman rulers granted rent-free villages. Under the 
Marathas the services of these oflScers were rewarded by a 
percentage on their collections, and, on paying the full rental, they 
were allowed to continue to hold their old service villages. These 
izdfat hhots are found only in the Pen and Eoha sub-divisionsl 


^ Private villages are surveyed if the proprietor asks to have them surveyed, 

® A man is 96 pounds and a higha is four-fifths of an acre. 

^ The help consists in serving a notice u|>on the tenant to show cause why he refuses 
to pay, and, in case of his failure to show sufficient cause, to attach Ms property and 
take other legal measures detailed in the Land Hevenue Code of 1879. 

^ ^ In addition to some details about hhots and salt- waste,, the whole of this informa- 
tion about alienated villages has been furnished by Mr, S, 0. Chitnis, Huz. Dep. 
■■ColiectorjTioHba;' 
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Tlie ordinary Mots seem to represent village revenue farmers^ wlio 
tad never proprietary, and wto at first tad not even hereditary, 
rights.^ The ordinary Mot is simply a farmer of revenue who 
executes a yearly agreement for the management of a certain 
village or villages. From long standing Hs rights have become 
hereditary, and he is allowed to sell or to mortgage them. He differs 
from an indmddr in having no proprietary light in the village, only 
the right to act as middleman in collecting the revenue. 

In a Moii village there are two classes of land, dhdm land which 
pays only the Government rent, and khotnisb^it or Miot^s land 
which besides the Government rent, pays the hhot a certain 
amount which is known as his phdy da or profit, and which is his 
reward for managing the village. The dMra land is held by tenant- 
proprietors or dhdreharis who have the Ml occupancy rights of a 
landholder in a directly-managed village. The revenue farmer^s 
OT khotnishat land is held by a cultivator who is the hhofs 
tenant. Till the introduction of the revenue survey the Mot was 
allowed to settle with the holders of the Miotnisbat land what 
amount of rent they should pay him, and he had the power of 
letting lands of this class to any one he pleased. The only check 
on his exactions was the fear that, if he demanded too much, the 
land might be left untilled, or that the revenue courts might refuse 
to help him in recovering his yearns rental and force him to sue bis 
tenant in the civil court. Under the survey the hhot^s demand 
has been limited to fifty per cent in addition to the Government 
demand.^ This additional sum is collected in cash or partly in cash 
and partly in kind ; and, so long as the tenant continues to pay the 
Government rental and the Mofs profit, he cannot be ousted. 
The khot holds his village on condition of signing a yearly or a 
thirty years^ lease.^ If he fails to sign the lease, his village is 


1 Details are given below, p. 172. 

2 In NizAmpur the khofs profit in uplands was limited to thirty- three per cent. 
Bom. Gov. Sel. XOVI. 364, $67, 370. 

3 The details o£ the leases differ in various parts o£ the district. The following 
gives a general idea of the form in use : 

Lease of the village of Bhimgaon in the t^luka of Roha to Bhdskar Ndrdyan^ Bdbdji 
JS^drayarif and other sharers in the Moiship of the village. ^ The village of Bhimgaon 
is given over to you in lease for a term of thirty years, beginning from a.d, 18S0 {Fasli 
1$70) upon the following conditions : You are to pay yearly into the taluka treasury 
the sum of Bs. S^SO^ being the full survey assessment of the village. The amount is to 
be paid in four equal instalments which are due on the following dates, the first instal- 
ment of Es. 660 on the 15th of December, the second instalment of Rs. 870 on the 1st 
of February, the third instalment of Es. 1000 on the 15th of March, and the fourth 
instalment of Es. 850 on the 1st of May. You shall give such security for the year’s 
revenue as the Collector shall from time to time require of you. In case of your failing 
to discharge the whole or any part of these instalments by the dates on which they 
severally fall due, the amount due will be recovered by the attachment of the village 
and its sale upon the terms of this lease, or by the sale of your personal property, or 
that of your securities, or in any other way prescribed by the present Regulations or 
such other Regulations as may hereafter be enacted for the recovery of rent. One 
of you shall be annually appointed to the duty of collecting revenue from the 
cultivators, he alone being empowered to act in this manner. This office shall be 
filled by you severally in rotation, in the following order, in the first year 1860, 
BhdBhar Ndrdyan, in the second year 1861, Bdhdji Ndrdyan, and so on in rotation 
for the remaining years of the lease* 

In the event ofthe death of any of the parties to this agreement during the period of 
the lease, the name of the eldest son or next of kin will b© recorded as the owner of the 
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attached and' managed by Government. Any proit that is made 
during this management is taken by Government and any loss is 
recovered from the khot before he is allowed again to manage his 
village. The khot pays the village rent in four instalments^ on the 
15th of December, on the 1st of February, on the 15th of March,,and 
on the ist of May ; he collects from his tenants in khoinishat land 
in' two instalments at Ms pleasure. From the peasant proprietor or 
dMrekari he is allowed to collect in advance of the dates on which the 
Government instalments fall dne.^ 

Of the 4S0 khots 383 are Hindus, forty-six are Miisalm£ns, and oue 
is a Beni“Isr4el. The Hindus are chiefly Brahmans and Prabhus ; 
but there are a few Sonars, Shimpis, Gavlis, and Gujarit V4nis, 
and one or two Marathas, Ennbis, and Eolis. 



share of the deceased ; where there are two or more sons, the name of the eldest shall 
alone be entered. You are to collect revenue from dhdrekaris according to the terms 
of the survey settlement, and nothing in excess of that amount for all lands held in 
dhdra, and registered as dMra in the settlement papers of the village, All transfers 
of laud held on dMra tenure, whether by sale or inheritance, are to be effected strict- 
ly in the manner prescribed in the rules of the Joint Report that refer to transfers of 
land in Government villages. In the event of a dMrelcari reluK^uishing his land, or 
dying without heirs, such land will then be considered as part of the * khotnishat ^ 
land of the village, and made over to you on the conditions hereafter prescribed for 
lands of that tenure. The cultivators of the khotnishat lands are to be recognised as 
the occupiers of the lands entered in their names in the settlement papers, and they 
shall not be ejected so long as they pay the stipulated rent except by tendered 

by themselves. In case of the death of any such occupier, the land shall be entered 
in the name of the eldest son or next of kin of the deceased, but failing heirs it shall 
be competent to you to make arrangements for its cultivation, provided that the same 
be in accordance with the terms on which such lands may be let. You shall collect 
rent from the occupiers of khoinishat lands, at rates not exceeding half as much again 
as the recorded survey assessment, two-thirds of such rent to be levied in grain, 
in the proportion of one man of grain to each rupee of the survey assessment, and 
the remaining third to be recovered in cash. Phasld or measuring fee, or straw, and 
all other levies hitherto made are included under the rent specified in the 
foregoing clause, and the collection of any money or grain in excess of the stipulated 
rent will he punishable as an illegal exaction, under the Regulation to be provided 
for the future management of khot villages. You shall ^ve the occupiers of 
khotnishat land a receipt for all payments of rent, in the following form : 




All payments are to be recorded on the dates on which they are received. 

To this lease-form clauses are added enforcing the care of boundary-marks and 
explaining the rights and duties of the khot as regards trees and forests. 

The foUowing agreement on the part of the khot is inserted at the foot of the lease ; 
We hereby agree to take the village of Bhlmgaonm lease on the terms herein mentioned, 
and do severally and individually make ourselves responsible for the exact fulfilment 
of all the conditions regarding the management of the village in the manner herein 
set forth. See Bom. Gov. Sel. XCVI. 233-235. 

^ The khot" 8 tenants pay the rents in grain and the leM^a profit in money or otherwise 
as settled at the time of the survey settlement. They pay their assessment to the 
khot in two instalments, between the 1st and 15th December and between the 1st and 
15th January. The dhdrekaris in khoti villages pay four e«][ual instalments, on the 15th 
December, on the 1st February, on the 15th March, and on the 1st May. Mr. S. C. 
Oliitnis, Huzi. Dep. Collector, KoUba. 
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Most of tie hhotB are the representatiyes of the families who 
held the position of hUts at the beginning of British rule. The 
JbJiofehip or interest in the Tillage rental has in most families become 
greatly subdivided, and many of the members have left their Tillages 
and become acconntaBts or taken to some other branch of &OTernment 
sei'vice. ETery year the shareholders choose one of their number 
to manage the village, and divide the profits according to the 
different shares in the hhoiship. Should the members fail to agree 
one of them is appointed by the Collector. The managing hhoi does 
the statistical and miscellaneous work which in other villages is done 
by the accountant.^ A good number of the kliots have fallen into 
debt and sold or mortgaged their estates to Brahmans, Shenvis, 
Gnjars, Prabhns, Marathas, Shimpis, and Muhammadans. The chief 
canses of indebtedness are excessive marriage and other family 
charges, and the payment of Government dnes in bad years or when 
there is a scarcity of tenants. There is no recorded instance of a 
Mwfs family dying out. Should such an event take place, the village 
would become directly-managed. This has happened in the case of 
some villages in Mangaon and Roha which the hhots have given up 
through inability to manage them. 

Besides their personal or khotnishaf land, the members of the 
hhofs family generally hold much of the best land of the village as 
dhdrekarisp paying the Government rent and tilling it by yearly 
tenants or by labourers. The knot has generally a tiled brick- 
built upper-storied house and a good store of cattle, and in several 
cases a horse or a pony. Of the entire body of khots^ about one-half 
combine moneylending with husbandry and revenue farming. 
Especially in Mangaon and Mah^d the khots made considerable 
resistance to the introduction of the revenue survey, and for many 
years refused to sign the contracts. Most of their villages were 
managed by Government. But the opposition gradually broke down, 
and, except a few who have for private reasons failed to choose a 
representative, they all now manage their villages xinder the revenue 
survey rules,^ 

As in Thdna the reclaiming of salt-waste for tillage is one of 
the most important branches of Kolaba agriculture. The word 
shilotridd/r or gap warden, coming from theKanarese sUlu split, seems 
to show that from the earliest times the reclaiming of land has been 


^ Furtiiei' details of tlie hlioti settlement are given Tbelow, in the account of the 
introduction of the Hevenue Survey into ISf^gothna and Nizcimpur, 

^ The chief objections raised by the Mot$ to the survey rates were that the rates 
of assessment were too heavy ; that plots of land claimed by the “kTiot were entered 
in the names of the tenants who held them at the time of the survey ; and that the 
proposed share of the Ichoty ann^ Sin the rupee in rice land and anncis 5 in upland, was 
not enough. Government declined to alter the sanctioned rates of assessment or to 
enter in the JsJiot^s name holding which at the time of the survey had been entered in 
the tenant’s name. They agreed that in rice lands the hhofs share should be half a 
of rice instead of awwaa 8 in the rupee of assessment and that in uplands the 
winas 5 in the rupee should either be raised to annas 12 or be changed into half a 
mm of grain. 

At the time of the survey no distinction was drawn between customary and yearly 
tenants ^ aU tenants found in possession of land at the time of the survey w'ere 
entered m the revenue books, 
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encouraged by specially. faYoiiraWe terms. ' The cMef reclamations 
are along the banls of the Nagothna and Bolia creeks. According 
to Major Jervis^ much of this land was recovered at the beginning 
of the, sixteenth, century by the 'Nizamsh^hi or Ahmadiiagar kings^, 
who. grante,d rising or ‘ishira leases w.ith a rental, which beginning 
at one-fourth did not rise to the full amount till the fifth yearl At 
a later period , both the Angrias and the Peshwas showed great 
liberality in encouraging the reclamation of salt-waste, and in PeBj» 
Alihag, and Eoha, large areas of rice lands were won from the sea 
in the eighteenth century.^ 

Under the British the reclamation rules continued unchanged till 
the introduction of the smyej in 1854.^ Inquiries then showed that 
some of the lands had been reclaimed fi*om salt waste by individuals, 
and others by groups of small proprietors called hidarags, and that 
the maintenance of the dams was in some cases entrusted to an 
individual, in other cases was carried out by a group of small holders, 
and in some instances by G-overmnent. For the repair of the dams or 
sluicegates a special levy of a man in every hliandi was sanctioned, 
and w’as known as the shilotri man or the man set apart for keeping 
the gaps iu repair. 

Under the revenue survey, where, as in the Alibag sub-division, 
the shilotri man was due to Government, it was taken into account 
in fixing the assessment, and the special levy was remitted. In the 
case of such lands the yearly repairs are done by the cultivators and 
village authorities, the workers being rewarded by a draught of 
liquor. This arrangement also holds in the few salt reclaimed lands 
in Pen, where the shilotri right belongs to Government. In other 
reclaimed lands in Pen where the shilotri right belongs to private 
persons, i\iQ shilotri mani^ still paid to them, the survey having left 
their right and their responsibility untoucheA^ 

Since about 1862 special attention has been paid to the promotion of 
salt waste reclamation, and rules have been introduced under which 
salt wastes may be tak^n for tillage on the following terms : ^ The 
precise limits of the land are ascertained and stated in the agree- 
ment I no rent is levied for the first ten years ; a rent of 6A 

annas) an acre is paid for the next twenty years on the whole 


^ Konkan, 87. Major Jervis lield that the Isfizdmsh^i kings were the first to grant 
special privileges for reclaiming land. Btit the same or similar privileges were in 
force in other parts of the Konkan, and seem to have been of very early origin. TliJina 
Statistical Account, XIII. Part II. 544. 

See p. 91. According to one account (Bom, Gov. Sel. XOYI. 125) the extensive 
tract of land known as the hhdrdpdt was ail or nearly all reclaimed under the Pesh- 
wa’s rule, when it was customary to give leases of from twenty to thirty years before 
the full assessment was demanded. But the practice of giving leases for reclaiming salt 
lands was much older, and it seems probable that much of the hMrdpdt was reclaimed 
at a much earlier date. See Bom. Gov. Sel. CXLIV. 3. 

^ ^ Under the old reclamation rules, according to the cost of the reclamation and the 
risk of maintaining it, a stated period was guaranteed in an agreement called haul, 
free of assessment, and a further period of gradually rising, rates until the full rent 
was reached. If the work was not completed within the period allowed, the hatd was 
cancelled. Mr. S, C. Chitnis, Huz. Dep. Collector, Koldba. 

^ Mr. S. 0. Chitnis, Huz. Bep. Collector, KoUba. 

5 Gov, Ees. 6771> 2iid December 1875 5 and 3240ai7th June 1878, 
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area grantedy wlietlier reclaimed or not | at the end of thirty years 
from the date of agreement the land is assessed at the ordinary rice* 
crop rates. Any part found unfit for rice is assessed at the rates 
levied on similar land in the neighbourhood, provided that if rice 
or any other Superior crop is grown, ordinary rice rates may be 
charged. The Collector decides what public roads are to be opened 
within the reclamation, and any land taken for a public road is to 
be free from assessment. Under pain of forfeiting the lease, the 
lessee is to bring one-half of the area under cultivation in five 
years, and the whole in ten years. If the lessee fails to use due 
diligence in the work, Government may take back the land and 
levy a fine of double the estimated income which the lessee has 
derived from the land daring the period of his tenancy. The 
decision of what constitutes due diligence in carrying out the 
reclamation rests with Government. 


In the Alib% sub-division in 1872-73 the total area of salt waste 
available for cultivation was 44,535 acres. Of this, up to 1880-81, 
6496 acres have been brought under cultivation. Among these 
reclamation works the largest are: (1) at Mfinkula about 400 acres 
reclaimed by Mr. Lakshman Nardyan Bhagvat ; (2) at Shahabad 
about 200 acres reclaimed by Mr. Bajaba Agharkar and Mr. Hari 
Janardan Dev; (3) in Nagaon about 150 acres reclaimed by Mr. 
Eamchandra Bdpuji Dev; and (4) at Navkhar about 125 acres 
reclaimed by Mr. Khander^v Baji Vaidya, In Pen, of a total area 
of about 4695 acres of reclaimable land, about 2000 acres have been 
brought under cultivation during the last twenty-three years. In 
Roha the reclaimable area is about 800 acres, but none of it has been 
reclaimed. In Mahdd and Mangaon there is no reclaimable salt 
marsh. As regards the process of reclaiming, the Thana reclamation 
details apply to the Kolaba district with this difference, that the 
reclaimers in Thana being wealthy, the outmost dams dividing the 
reclaimed lands from the salt water are made of stones and cement, 
while in Kolaba all are of earth. Some of the Alibag salt wastes 
Have been included in the forest area.^ 

SECTION III. -HISTORY. 

History, As has been noticed in the Thana Statistical Account, the Dravidian 

Early Mindus, OT un-Sanskrit origin of the revenue terms which were in use at the 
beginning of British rule, shows that from early times the lands 
of the district were distributed in unmeasured lumps or plots, dlieps^ 
hunddsy munds or muddsy and Tchots, and that the reclamation of 
salt wastes was fostered by appointing shilotriddrs or gap -wardens 
to keep the dams in repair,^ 


^ Mr. S. C. CMtnis, Huz. Dep. Collector, January 1882. 

s As tlie warden of the gaps held the position of landlord of the reclamation, the 
word shilotar came in kter times to be applied to other classes of over-holders. Thus 
in 1837 kkots levied shilotri rights in villages, where apparently there were no recla- 
mations. Mr. Davies, 4th March 1837, Bom. Gov. Rev. Rec. 775 of 1837, 311. These 
un-Sanskrit terms may have been introduced in historic times by southern or Dravidian 
ministers of the Silhd<r4s (a.i>,840»1260) or other local chiefs. See Th4na Statistical 
Account, XIII, Dart Ih 544. 
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Of tlie revenne maTiageineiit under the ' early Hindu rulers 
{b,c* 225 - A*i). 1290) BO fiirtlier record lias been traced. But from 
wliat is known of the state of things in' TMna^ it seems probaWe 
that from early Hindu times garden lands were measured and paid 
a higha assessment.^ Early in the fifteenth century (1429)^ when 
tke power of the ■ Bahi]Q.aiii kings was establislied in the Koiikan^ 
there were, according to Grant Duff ^ distiict officers' or hereditary 
deshmuMis hj \Yhose help husbandmen were induced to ■ settle and 
empty Tillages were re-peopled/^ At that time great tracts of the 
Konkan seem to liawe been waste, For the first year no rent was 
taken, and^ for some years after^ all that was levied was ahasketful 
of grain from each blgha,^ 

Early 'in the seYenteenth century Malik Amhar, the Alimadnagar 
minister, started a new system based on the measures introduced 
in Moghal territories by Akbar^s minister Todar MaL According 
to Major Jeryis, Malik AmbaFs chief change was to make the 
settlement direct with the Tillage headmen instead of with the 
district hereditary reyenue superintendents and accountants, the 
desdis and deslvpdnrles, who had gradually assumed the place of 
reyenue farmers. His next step was to find out the yield of the land. 
With this object he arranged the rice lands into four classes, first, 
second, third, and fourth, aval, (him, sim, and chdrsim. The uplands 
were classified in a more general way. The Government share was 
apparently fixed at one-third and the outturn of the field was 
ascertained by inquiries lasting over a term of years. Finally the 
quantity of grain due to Government was changed into a money 
payment. The village headmen were made hereditary and became 
security for the Government dues. Except in the coast tracts held 
by the Portuguese in the north and in Habs^n in the south, Malik 
AmbaFs system is said to have stretched from the Yaitarna to the 
Savitri.^ One of Malik Ambar’s chief improvements was doing away 
with cesses. Of the local cesses that were suppressed no details are 
available, but they were probably much like those afterwards 
enforced under the Mardthas. Though the lands of Kolaba nominally 
formed part of the Ahmadnagar kingdom, the new higha settlement 
was not introduced over the wffiole district. At least in Roha and 


^ Eegulation I. of 1808 sec. 6 cl. 2. 

® Grant Duff, 26. Jervis' tlieory (Konkan, 25, 32, 55, 61) that the whole Hindu 
revenue system^ is modern, dating from the si.vteenth century, seems to he disproved 
by the early origin of almost all revenue terms, 

^ Grant DufT, 26, Jervis notices that the hig^ta must be taken vaguely, as it is 
very unlikely that the lands in question were measured (Konkan, 89). Blgha is the 
Sanskrit mgr ah a share or allotment, apparently, like the earlier dhep or Tiunda, 
without measurement. Biglids of uniform size seem to have been introduced by the 
Muhammadans. In Koliba, as far as they were introduced at all, measurements 
were made under Malik Amhar (1600-1630). 

^ ^ Jervis' Konkan, 68, Grant Duff (43) gives the following summary of the changes 
introduced by Malik Ambar : * He abolished revenue farming and committed the 
management to Brihman agents under Muhammadan superintendence ; he restored 
such parts of the village establishment as had fallen into decay, and he revived a 
mode of assessing the fields by collecting a moderate proportion of the aetual produce 
m kind, which after the experience of several seasons was commuted for a payment in 
money settled annually according to the cultivation/ It is stated that his assessment 
was equal to twm-fifths of the produce, but tradition says his money commutation was 
only one-third. Captain Francis in Bom. Gov, Sel. XOVI. 3. 
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Nagotlina, tlie old Hindu settlemant by tbe unnieasiiredltimp of land, 
dlie^, hunda, and tokay was continued.^ In tlie few years between 
tbeir final conquest of Abmadnagar and tbe overthrow of their power 
in the Konkan by Shivdji, the Moghals seem to have introduced no 
change in the land revenue system. 

When the Marath& overran a Moghal district, they appointed a 
revenue collector or hmndmsddr to gather their cJiauth or oiie-fourth 
share, and when the hereditary revenue and military officers, the 
zaminddrs ojidfaujddQ's^ Teiused to pay, the commander or subheddr 
marched against them and extracted payment by force In 
Avchitgad and Pen, during the latter part of the seventeenth 
century (1668-1680), the former takhandi and hmiddhandi settlement 
was superseded by ShivajPs survey and settlement.® 

The chief change in the new system was the measurement of rice 
land by a rod of five cubits and five fists, that is of cubits or 
114*085 English inches.^ Shivaifs settlement included three 
parts, the assessment of rice, of hill, and of garden land. It is 
believed that all rice lands were measured into bighds of 4014 square 
yards. These bighds were divided into twelve classes,^ and, from 
experiments made during three successive years, ^ the Government 
demand, which was estimated at about forty per cent of the produce, 
was fixed at from 574 bushels an acre in the best to 23 bushels in 
the poorest land.^ In a few cases hill lands were measured, and 
three, five, six, or seven acres were counted as one acre according 
to the years of fallow they required after being cropped. Other 
hill lands, varhas or dongar, were assessed by the plough. Large 
allowances were made for rocky or barren spots.® In garden lands. 


1 Jervis’ Konkan, 100-101. 

® Klidfi Klidn’s MuntakkaWl-Lubab in Elliot and Dowson, VII. 374. 

2 Jervis’ Konkan, 100-101. lathe north (1680) a money cess was levied on the 
number and 3rield of the trees in garden lands. This addition was called jhdd jhctdora 
and the whole, that is the addition together with the land rent, was called toha, 
Jervis’ Konkan, 108. 

^ Todar Mai’s or Akhar’s Ughd (1590) was a square of 60 iUhi gaz or yards, the 
same that was used by Naushirv4n (550) in Persia. It was measured by a chain instead 
of by the old elastic Hindu rope. The three chief Indian land measures were the 
Musalmdn 5ir//iaof 3119’7 square yards, theMardtha bighaol 4013*87, and the Gularat 
higha of 2948 '77. Jervis’ Konkan, 69. 

® The classes were: 1, First, ; 2, Second, dum or duyam ; 3, Third, sim; 
4, Fourth, chdrim or chdrsim Bushland, 6, Salt, hhdi'vat ; 7, Eocky, hdml ; 

8, Stony, hJiadi; 9, Pulse, hariydt otturmt; 10, Hemp, tdgvat; 11, Seedbeds, raM 
or roh ; 12, Tree root, manat, Jervis’ Konkan, 94, 95. 

® The sub- divisions from which villages are said to have been chosen were, in 
KoMba, Avchitgad, E4jpuri, and Raygad, and in Ratnagiri, Suvamdurg, Anjanvel, 
Ratndgiri, and Vijaydurg. In measuring rice land a deduction, called vaja shirastdhdd 
or tipdndi of three pdnds in every higha^ was made. In level uplands, varhas, a 
quarter, and in rough uplands a third was deducted. The deduction was also called 
tijdi (Mr, J. E. Gibson). The produce raised in second crops on rice land was 
assessed as follows : Turmeric, at 5 7nans the bigha, after deducting a third of 

the actual area cultivated ; hemp, tdg, 5 mans the hlgha, one-fourth being deducted 
from the area cultivated ; sugarcane, 31 to 6^ mans of raw sugar the bigha : summer 
rice, vdyangayie, 2| maws of grain the bigha, 

7 The details in bushels the acre are : First quality 57i {12i mawa the Ugha)t 
(8 mawa); fourth 28§ (6i mans); bushlands 36f (8 mans);. 
salt 04^ (limans) j rocky stony and pulse land 28§ (64 mans); rahu, hemp, and uncleared 
l^d 23 (5 mam), Jervis’ Konkan, 94, 95. 

N dchm was assessed at from 6*66 to 5*25 bushels (3f - 3 mans) the plough | vari at 
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tte system in former use of levying a total or absolute amoaiit> Immaly 
at about one-sixth of the estimated crop -was changed into an equal 
division of the whole produced All other cesses were stopped and 
patils, Mots^ hdkarnii^^ deshmukhs^^ and deshpdndes were forbidden 
to interfere beyond their strict duties and powers. 

According to Major Jervis^ Shivaji^s demand of forty per cent or 
two-fifths of the produce wms naore than the cultivators could pay. 
It was either openly allow’ecl or secretly arranged that the hlgl£% on 
which these rates were charged^ should be of 4(516 instead of 4014 
square yards. By this means the Government share was reduced to 
about one-thirdd 

In spite of the nominal introduction of Shivajfs suiwey and 
settlement the old lump or dkep system remained in use in some 
places. 

In 1683^ after Shivajfs death, Sambhaji^s favourite Kalush^ by 
adding fresh cesses to Shivaji^s rates^ raised the demand to one-half 
or two-thirds of the estimated produce of the land. At the close of 
the century (1699) the south half of the district was overrun by 
the Hahshi^ who levied many cesses, but most of them seem to have 
been old cesses under new names.® The chief change introduced 
by the Sidi was commuting part of the regular demand from produce 
into money. The proportion commuted was three-twentieths of the 
whole (3 7}imis a hhandi)) the khandi rates being rice £2 5^. 
(Es. 22|), vari £1 155. (Es. 17|), liarik 145. (Rs. 7), white sesamum 
£7 IO 5 . (Es. 75), black sesamum, udid, tur^ til^ sdle^ and 'iniig £6 
(Es. 60), pcwte^ c/zarlf, and hulthi £4 (Rs. 40), and salt 145. (Es. 7). 
Other changes were a new bullock tax of $s, (Rs. 1|) and a 
shopkeeper’s cess, moMarfa, of IO 5 . (Rs. 5). In garden lands fresh 
imposts were levied, and the sub-divisional accountant's, sardesh 
hihlkarn^s, allowance was added to the demand and the amount 
taken by the state.^ 

During the eighteenth century the districts now included in^Kolaba 
seem to have come under three systems. In the west, in Angria^s 
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from 5*25 to 4*37 bushels (3-2| mans); liarik at 5*25 bushels (3 mans) ; and other 
inferior produce at 2*18 bushels (1| mam)* Of miscellaneous crops, hemp was assess- 
ed at 144 pounds the acre (150 the customary Uglia) ; turmeric at 136 pounds (150 the 
customary Ugha) ; and sugar at 90 to 18i pounds (93|-I87i the customary Ugha), 
Jervis^ Konkan, 96. 

^ Of garden produce, cocoanuts and betelnuts paid in kind and the rest in cash. 
CoGoanut trees were inspected. All bearing less than five nuts, barren, or unproduc- 
tive were exempted. Of the remaining trees, half of the produce belonged to the 
grower and half to Oovemment, provided that in no case the Government share 
exceeded 47 J nuts the tree. Of cocoa-palm leaves* hagdns, the Government share was 
for trees about to bear, three ; trees that did not yield, four ; toddy trees, three ; 
barren trees, one ; fruitful trees, four. Betelnut trees were assessed like cocoanut 
trees, the limits for calculation being one and five shers instead of five and ninety-five 
nuts. Cocoa palms tapped for toddy paid from 25 , to 3a. Id. (Ke. 1-Rs. 1-8*8) each. 
Wild palms, if tapped, paid nine pence each. If not tapped they paid nothing, d ack 
trees, if they yielded more than 25 jacks, and undi^ Calophynum inophyUum, trees 
paid 6d. (4 as.). Mr. Dunlop, Bom, Gov. Rev. Rec. 121 of 1825,, 11, 12. 

® lervis^ Konkan, 99. 

® In 1699 the Bidi possessed himself of Suvarndurg and Anjanvel now in Batndgirij, 
and of Edjpuri and Rdygad now Roha, M^ngaon, and MahM, Jervis* Konkan, 109. 

^ Jervis* Konkan, 110-111, 
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private estates, wticli included the lands to tlie nortli and west of a 
line drawn from ITdgotlina to Eolia, the revenue was collected from 
the cultivators without the intervention of revenue farmers or khots. 
Pen and Ndgothna in the north-east were farmed, and great numbers 
of ;pdndharpeslids or high caste landholders were introduced. The 
state of things in the south was more like Eatnagiri ; the revenue 
farmers assumed the name of khot and became hereditary. 

As the lands north of the Savitri or Bankot river were never under 
Bijapur, they had none of the colonist or vatan khots^ who were 
appointed by the Bijapur kings in parts of Ptatn^giri at the beginning 
of the sixteenth century. The north Savitri khots W’ero originally 
revenue farmers without proprietary or even hereditai’y rights. In 
times of excessive demands, the small holders failed to pay the state 
rental, and their lands fell to the khot and the former holders became 
customary tenants.^ Under the Peshwa^s management {17S5-1818) 
the chief changes were the attempt to measure some of the hill or 
varkas crop-lands, and the commutation into money of a further share 
of the grain rent. In 1735, when Edygad was recovered by the Peshwa 
from the Sidi, the proportion commuted under the Sidi^s rates was 
increased in some parts to one-fourth and in other parts to one-half.^ 
This change was a considerable gain to the cultivators. On the other 
hand, many fresh cesses were introduced ; a house tax, and a cattle 
tax, and a poll or family tax on cow -keepers and graziers, on fishers 
and sailors, and on oil-makers.^ There was also a levy of specially 
low-paid grain for the use of the Peshwa^s war ships, a tax for 
stamping coin, and levies in kind nominally of thatch timber and 
mats to keep the forts in repair, but in practice of all such small 
articles as officers and others in power wanted for their own use. The 


^ See Jervis’ Konkan, 76. Hortk of tke Savitri, says Jervis, some Masalrndns set 
up absurd claims to the title of khoL . They argued that as hhot meant farmer, and as 
they were farmers they had the same powers over the villagers as the H^bhoi hhots, 
(K.onkan, 76). So Mr. Dunlop wrote in 1822 (31st December 1822, Bom. Gov. Rev. 
Rec. 64 of 1823, 248), * There are no mtanddr hJioU north of the Biokot river, 
though many deshmukhSy adhikdTU,deshpdnde$, hulharnis claim this right.’ Mr. 
Chaplin (quoted in Bom, Gov. Sel. CXXXIY. 2) says (1820), * In the north Konkan,’ 
apparently meaning north of the Bdnkot river, * the right of a khot to hereditary 
Recession either never existed or had been entirely disregarded. To the older 
inhabitants of the north Konkan the idea of an hereditary khot seemed laughable.’ 
(Bom. Gov. Sel. CXXXIV. 1-2). This appears to be the correct view of the original 
position of the hhots in the villages to the north of the Savitri. Mr. Giberne in 1837 
(Bom. Gov. Rev. Rec. 775 of 1837, 265-267) was, as far as is known, the only one of the' 
earlier officers who doubted the correctness of this view, and his infonnation seems to 
have been faulty, as at the time when they appointed the vatmi khots to Dabhol the 
Bijapur kings had no power north of Bd,nkot. 

^ Jervis’ Konkan, 115-116, 120. Jervis’ account is confused. According to Mr. Reid 
(94, 6th December 1828, para 12, Lithographed Papers, 6-8), ' the /aroM^ form of 
commutation was unknown. In some parts of Rdygad a fourth, in others a half, and 
in others the whole Government demand was commuted at tasar rates. In Rdjpuri 
and Avchitgad a quarter was commuted. In Pen none was commuted ; ail was taken 
in kindr Under the commutation sale, tasar farokhtj system the state officers received 
the grain, and the cultivators were allowed to buy it back at certain fixed prices. 
Jervis’ Konkan, 120. 

® The rates were on the cattle keepers, a capitation tas: of 10 shers a man of butter 
and a cattle c^s of 10-30 shers of butter a head, and on Dhangar’s milch buffaloes 8-15 
aams each, Pishers of the Khdrvi and D4idi classes paid from a half to one man of 
ou a head for all males between 15 and 60, and an additional IJ ma^is for every boat* 
Oil-makers were assessed at ten sfera of sweet oil a head. Jervis’ Konkan, 113, 116. 
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system of exacting ser?ice was also carried ' fnrtlier tlian before* 
Mbars and low- caste people had to serve in the. forts one month a 
year; getting 2| shers of rice a clay; sailor Sj, KMrvis and Daklis^ 
were bound to supply one man in eight to serve for eight months a 
year in the war ships. The men wdio served were paid 1-| mans of 
rice a month and a quarter rupee for salt pepper and coodiments. 
Carpenters and blacksmiths had to serve, one month a year^ getting 
M. (2 as.) or 2 sjiers of rice a day.^ Besides the Government 
dues the officers levied cesses for their owm benefit^ while the 
cultivators tried by collusion or pretext of-fire/or bad seasons to 
evade the Government demands. Fresh_ cesses-- and eommiitations 
had made their accounts so complicated, that the cultivators were 
at the mercy of the village and district officers,^ For their services 
the villagers" had to pay heavily^ and at the same time the system 
was adopted of gaining the support of the heads of castes and villages 
to fresh exactions by freeing them from paying the cesses A In this 
way the bulk of the subordinate peasantry were reduced to the 
position of serfs entirely dependent on some one^ who by length of 
occupancy gradually obtained a title to the lands which had devolved 
on him by the necessities of the rightful owners;^ 

In the eighteenth century some irregular local practices were 
introduced. Early in the century, about 1728, in Eajgad and in 
part of Eajpuri, that is in Mahad Mangaon and part of Roha, 
instead of classifying the rice lands, a uniform bigJia rate was 
introduced of from eight to ten Quans in Mahad and of 8f mans in 
Mangaon and Roha. At first, as the land was in the hands of 
small proprietors or dlictrekaris^ whose holdings included lands of 
different varieties, this change did little harmy Afterwards, when 
most of the land passed into the hands oi Miots, all the poorer 
lands were thrown np and only the best remained under tillage.^ 
Another irregular system came into use in the west of the district, 
the parts now included in Roha and Mangaon.^ These lands had 
been held Jointly by the Peshwa and the Sidi. In 1786 they 
agreed to divide the territory, each taking five and a half petty 
divisions, adjusting the accounts every year.^ After the separation 
it was found that the fair division of the revenue was disturbed by 
the people moving from one jurisdiction to another. So it was 
settled that when a landholder went to a new village, the amount that 
he had been paying as rent in his old holding should be added to the 
rental of the village to which he went. This practice, which was 
known as the dhdrdbdcl or rent deduction system, was afterwards 
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1 Jervis’ Konkan, 116, 117, 118. ^ Jervis’ Konkan, 115, 

^ The best able to pay were in many cases entirely exempt. Headmen, gmdds, 
chaughuldiHj and muhddanis were freed from taxation, and all who possessed inflnence 
were privileged. Jervis’ Konkan, 113. ^ Jervis’ Konkan, 115. 

^ Mr. Eeid, 26tb Angnst 1828, Bom. Gov, Bev. Bee* 211 of 1828, 160-162. 

« Bom. Gov. Eev. Bee. 211 of 1828, 172-173. The details of the distribution 
were : To the Sidi, oj mahdk composed of the parga^ of HMgaon, Shrivardhan, 
Diva, and Mhaisla, and tappa M^ndla, and 244 village® of Govela. To the 

Peshwa, i 
ietppa G 
Konkan, 1337 
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extended to tte case of tlie transfer of a landlaolder from one Tillage 
to anotlier in tlie same jurisdiction, . It was given up in 1798,^ 

In tlie nortli of tlie district, in SanksM the present Pen and 
Nagotlina, towards the close of the century (1788), B^mmilaiddr, who 
farmed the revenue for many years, granted large areas to rich 
Mnsalmans and high class Hindus at a cash rental much helow the 
former payments. The lands in question were taken out of the 
regular list of Government village lands and entered separately as 
n^di sUrasta lands, that is, lands paying cash rents. This new 
tenure was of the nature of an alienation or mdm, as the rates were 
low varying from 3^. to 10^. (Es, l|-Es. 5) the bigha,. The change 
was made without the Peshwa’s leave, and for some years the Poona 
authorities kept an outstanding statement of the loss of revenue 
which the change had caused. But the mdmlatddr had powerful 
relations, and, though the new tenure was never formally sanctioned, 
the revenue continued to he taken at the reduced rates. Future 
mdmlatddrs continued the practice, selling for a sum of ready money 
the right to hold land at specially easy rates. Before the beginning 
of British rule, thousands of acres of the best lands were held at low 
money rates by people of all castes and classes. The person in 
whose favour the grant had been made was, in many cases, not the 
owner of the lands. When this was the case, the owner gave 
him the full rent and he paid only the small money rental to 
Government.^ 

In the south of the district, tillage seems to have spread consider- 
ably during the latter part of the eighteenth century. In 1810 one 
Khandoji Jadhav raised the assessment in the Kondvi petty 
division of south Mahad by nearly 100 per cent, an increased demand 
which could not have been met unless the area under tillage had 
nearly doubled.® 

One result of the irregular management and demands of the 
eighteenth century was the decline of the small holders and the 
increase in the area held by hhots^ 

In consequence of the yearly variations in their tillage area the 
salt rice lands near the coast were surveyed every season.® 


^ Mr. Keid, 26th August 1828, Bom. Gov. Rev. Rec. 211 of 182S, 172 >*174. 

^ Mr. Keid, 26th August 1828, Bom. Gov. Rev.Rec, 211 of 1828, 145-147. Mr. Reid, 
6th December 1828, para 14, Lithographed Papers, 9, speaks of a similar tenure, 
nagdihmli^ being in use in every part of the country. But no other instance has 
been traced in Koldba. Captain Francis (Bom. Gov. Sel. XCVI.207) seems to refer 
to this nagdi skirasta tenure, when he says (31st March 1858) fixed money rates 
had been introduced into the S4nkshi mdmlatddr^s charge before the beginning of 
British rule. But the regular rates were, except in one or two petty divisions, still 
taken in kind. Mr. Reid (26th August 1828, Bom. Gov. Rev. Bee. 211 of 1828, 144) 
mentions a money assessment in Yankhal and Boreti now in Karjat. In other 
villages the rental was calculated at a certain quantity of grain the bigha, and was 
paid partly in grain partly in money, 

® Mr, Giberne, 5th April 1837, Bom. Gov. Rev. Rec. 775 of 1837, 271-273. 

4 Mr. Beid, 26th August 1828, Bom. Gov, Rev. Rec. 211 of 1828, 160-162, 

® Mr. Reid, 26th August 1828, Bom, Gov, Rev. Rec. 211 of 1828, 150. 
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Tlie sixty-four years of Britisli rale may be diyided into four 
periods. Sixteen years of depression, 1818-1834; twenty years of 
improvement 1834-1854 ; twelve years during wMcb tbe revenue 
survey was being introduced 1854- 1866; and sixteen years sine© 
the introdiictipn of tbe revenue survey. 

As KoMba was not formed into a separate collectorate till 1869^ tlie 
materials for its revenue history are scanty. The available records 
seem to show that the district passed through changes sim.ilar to those 
which can be clearly traced in Thana and Eatnagiri. The first sixteen 
years (1818-1834) began with some seasons of good harvests and fair 
prices/ marred by much suffering from cholera and small-pox and 
depredations of hill robbers. A year of scarcity in 1823-24 was 
followed by a year almost of faminej^ the khandi of rice rising 
in price from £2 Is. ikl (Rs. 20|) in 1822-23 to £3 lO^r. (Rs. 85) 
in 1824-25,^ Next came seven years of increased tillage^, large 
outturn of grain and no exports^, ending in a collapse of produce 
prices^ the khandi of rice falling from £2 7s.6d. (Rs, 28|) in 1826-27 
to £1 bs. 4|d. (Rs. 12-11) in 1828-29.^ The practice of paying in 
gi-ain, instead of in cash^ seems to have brought the district through 
this time of depression with less suffering than was felt in Thana. 
Except in 1823-24 when one-tenth^ and in 1824-25 when one-third 
of the revenue were remitted, remissions were seldom granted.^ 

The next period of twenty years (1834-1854), during which the 
district was increased by the lapse of the KoMba state^ was a time of 
better prices and less depression.® The robber bands were put down^ 
and there "were no serious epidemics. Population increased rapidly 
and in Pen and Nagothna, in the north of the district, great 
reductions (about 26 per cent) were made in the Government 
demand. Even in the south, the half-peopled villages and large 
stretches of arable waste, of w-hich complaint was made in 1824,'^ 


^ In AliMg, for the three years ending 1819-20, the Ichandi price of best rice 
averaged nearly Rs. 19. Mx\ Hearn, Bom. Oov. Sel. VII. 12. 

^ Mr. Davies in Bom. Goat. Bev. JRec. 775 of 1837, 344. ® Bom. Gov. Sel. VII. 12. 

^ Bom. Gov, Sel. VII. 12, The isidespread depression and poverty that marked 
the years between 1826 and 1834 was attributed to the ignorance of the higher 
officers, the fraud of the lower officers, and the profligacy of the peasantry. These 
evils may have increased the distress. But the cause of the distress seems to have 
been the collapse in produce prices. The land revenue figures (Bom. Gov. Sel. 
VII. 19) of the present sub-division of Alibdg which then formed part of Angria’s 
state, show, with no change in the government, in the state machinery, or in the 
peasantry, the same series of bad years. In the six years ending 1826-27 the land 
revenue of the present Alibag varied from £20,672 (Bs. 2,06,720) in 1822-23 to 
£26,996 (Bs. 2,69,960) in 1825-26 and averaged £24,082 (Bs. 2,40,820) ; in the six 
years ending 1832-33 the land revenue varied from £16,163 (Es. 1,61,630) in 1830-31 
to £19,716 (Rs. 1,97,160) in 1827-28 and averaged £17,468 (Es. 1,74,680); and in 
the six years ending 1838-39 the land revenue varied &om £21,678 (Es. 2,15,780) 
in 1835-36 to £29,625 (Rs. 2,96,250) in 1838-39 and averaged £25,085 (Rs. 2,50,850). 
As the Alibag revenue was carefully managed and represented almost the whole 
margin of profit, the difference between these averages may be taken as an index to the 
effect which the fall of produce prices had on the prosperity of the British districts. 

® Mr. Davies in Bom. Gov. Bev. Bee. 775 of 1837; 344, 

® The price of a khandi of the best rice averaged about £1 14s. (Es. 17). The 
details are not complete. Bom. Gov. Sel. VII. 12. 

^ See Mr. Eeid, 26th August 1828, in Bom. Gov, Eev. Rec. 211 of 1828, 162, and 
Mr, Dunlop, 15th August 1824 in Bom, Gov* Eev, Eec, 121 of 1825, 40-41, 
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Lad 1by 183'7 place to an excessive population and a keen 

coinpetition i or the arable land.^ This change gave rise to a new 
difficulty. The upper holders who could formerly hardly secure 
tenants now had the poorer classes at their mercy^ and levied the 
most crushing rents from customary tenants as well as from yearly 
"tenants'.".’;' 

The twelve years of survey operations (1854-1866) was a time of 
abnormal prosperity^ high produce prices^ and, where there was 
arable waste^ a rapid spread of tillage. The survey rates were on 
the whole lower than those previously in force^ particularly in the 
sub-divisions of Alib4g^ Pen^ and Eoha, and in the petty division of 
Nizdmpur in Mangaon. In these portions of the district the survey ' 
settlement was introduced iu and before 1860-61^ when produce 
prices had not reached an abnormal pitch. On the other hand, 
the settlement of Mahad and the Tala and Goregaon petty divisions 
of Maugaon was not completed till 1866, and therefore the years 
of abnormal prices were included in the period on which the price 
calculations were based. With rice selling at £2 10^. (Es. 25) a 
hhandi and upwards these rates are not excessively high. Since 
1867, except in 1873-74 when it was £2 is, 9d. (Es. 22-6) the price of 
rice has ruled from £2 8^. to £3 17s, 9d, (Es. 24-Es. 88-14) a hhandi ; 
but during the present season (1881-82) it has fallen to £2 3a. 3cZ. 
(Es. 21-10). The new settlement introduced the important provision 
of preventing revenue farmers from levying from customary tenants 
more than a fixed increase on the Government rental. 

The sixteen years since the revenue survey have, on the whole, been 
years of good harvests and high prices. The revenue has risen 
from £72,392 (Es. 7,23,920) in 1866-67 to £78,899 (Es. 7,38,990) 
in 1880-81, and the tillage area from 465,090 to 476,693 acres. This 
increase of revenue has been chiefly due to the revision of the Alib4g 
salt rice lands in 1872-73, which gave an increase of £1100 
(Es. 11,000). The revenue farmers of the southern sub-divisions, 
who, principally on account of the provisions limiting their power 
of taxing their customary tenants, at first refused to manage their 
villages, gradually accepted the survey settlement. The northern 
sub-divisions are prosperous ; but the south, partly from an excess of 
population and partly from the higher rates of assessment, is somewhat 
depressed. In 1866 when the survey assessment was introduced in 
Mah^d and in the Tala and Goregaon petty divisions of Mangaon, 
produce prices were abnormally high (£3 2s. or Es. 31 a hhandi of 
rice in husk), and from the system then in force of commuting the 
grain rates into a money payment on the basis of existing prices, the 
rents had risen far above their former level.^ Care was taken to inquire 
into former rents, and the efiect of the survey was a reduction of about 
80 per cent on the existing demand. It was known at the time that 
produce prices were inflated. But it was thought, that, though a 
fall was to he expected, produce prices had reached a permanently 


1 Bom. Gov. Bev. Eec. 775 of 1837, 268, 356. 

^ ^ Tlie morease was from £55,700 (Es. 5,57,000) in 1854-55 to £72,400 (Es. 7,24,000) 


Mglier level It was not expected tliat witlim six years mere would 
be a drop in tlie price of a khmhJi of rice from £3 3d. to £2 8s. 

(Es, 31|“Es. 24-). During the years between 1872 and 1876^ when 
low prices prevailed, the condition of the smaller landholders was 
somewhat depressed. Since then a series of good harvests, except a 
partial failure of crops in 1876^ has been accompanied by the very 
high produce prices that have ruled during and since the 1876 and 
1877 famine. During the last two years there has again been a fall 
from £3 7s. 6d. (Rs, 33|) in 1879-80 to £2 11^. 3d. (Rs. 25-10) in 
1880-81 and to £2 3s. 3d. (Rs. 21-iO) the khandi in 1881-82. 

In the early years of British rule much inconvenience was caused 
by the division of Jurisdiction among the British, the Pant SacMv or 
BhorcMef, and Angria.^ The Xdgothna villages were heldhalf by the 
Bhor chief and half by Angria, and the north Roha or Avchitgad 
villages half by the British representing the Peshwa, and half by 
Angria. This was partly remedied in 1830 by the transfer of 
villages to the Bhor chief, in return for which he handed over to 
the British his half share of Nagothna, and three years later (1833) 
the British control of Kagothna was completed by the transfer of 
ingria^s share in Ndgothna in return for the cession of the British 
share in Avchitgad. There still remained in north Pen and south 
Panvel isolated groups of Angria^s villages, which did not come 
under British control till the lapse of Koldba in 1840.^ 

One notable point in the district was the absence of district 
and village hereditary officers. In Sankshi or Pen the hereditary 
district officers had either disappeared or become revenue farmers. 
There were village headmen, but they were little superior in wealth 
to the ordinary cultivators and there do not seem to have been 
village accountants. In the south of the district most of the 
district hereditary officers had become hereditary farmers of revenue 
or Mots, who managed their village without the help either of a 
headman or of an accountant,^ 

Of hereditary district officers the only notices that have been 
traced in the early English reports are of two Prabhu families of 
deshlculharnis or district accountants in Rdjpiiri and in Avchitgad. 
At the beginning of British rule the allowances of both of these 
families, though under attachment, were kept, separate in the 
accounts. In 1824 Mr. Dunlop recommended, as their duties were 
laborious, that their allowances which amounted to £180 (Rs. 1800) 
should be restored to them, and that those of them who could not 
find employment as district accountants should be made village 
accountants,^ 
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^ At the time of British, accession KoMba consisted of four sub-dirisions, S^nhshi, 
Avchitgad, Edjpxiri, and R^ygad. Of these Avchitgad was incorporated in Sdnkshi 
on the 31 st of May 1825. 

^ See for the Pant SacMv, Mr. Eeid in Bom. Gov. Eev. Eee, 211 of 1828, 168-160, 
217 ; and for Angria^s villages, Act XVII. of 1844. 

® Mr. Bunlop, 15th August 1824, and Mr. Harrison, 10th OTnly 1824, in Bom. Gov. 
Eev. Rec, 121 of 1825, 30, 32, 47, 130, 132-134. Mr. Bunlop, 3lst Bee. 1822, in Bom. 
Gov. Eev. Eec. 64 of 1823, 248. 

4 Bom. Gov. Eev. Eec. 121 of 1825, 35-37, In the AlMg salt-rice^ villages two 
families of accountants, or kidkami$i had charge of large groups of villages. Bom, 
Gov.Sel.OXLIV,30, 31. 
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In the norfcli of the district in SanksM or Pe% there were only 
one or two families of khois?- In the southern sub-dmsions, including 
a number of Nagothna villages^, almost all of the villages were in 
the hands of revenue farmers or Mots. The general and apparently 
the correct view of the position of these revenue farmers was that 
they represented old hereditary distiict oMgqi% dcshmiihhs or 
district superintendents^ adhikdris or village superintendents^ and 
deshpdndes or district accountants^ who had undertaken to farm 
the village revenues apparently at first without any hereditary or 
proprietary right in the village.^ Most of the appointments of these 
revenue farmers seem to date from the eighteenth century. When 
the khots were appointed a large proportion of the villagers seem to 
have been landholders, or dlmrekaris^ but in times of exaction, failing 
to meet the Government demands, the small landholders abandoned 
their lands or became so indebted to the khots, that they fell to the 
position of tenants.^ At the beginning of British rule, except a 
few who held only for a term of years and were called maktdvdla 
or contract khots, the revenue farmers were considered to have 
an hereditary right to the management of their villages.'^ Under 
the khots the dhdreharis or landholders paid a fixed rent which 
the khot could not increase, and, so long as they paid the rent, 
the khot could not oust them from their holdings. In the case of 
the customary or yearly tenants who tilled the khofs or khotnishat 
land, there would seem to have been no check on the Mofs demands, 
except the fear that if too hard pressed they would leave the village.^ 
At the beginning of British rule this seems to have been a practical 
check on over-exaction, as people were scarce and arable waste was 
abundant.® 


^ In Pen in 1828 there were only five Jchoti villages, four held by the representa- 
tives of Lakshmanrd,v Kolhatkar, the mdmlatddr who introduced the light cash rate 
or nagdi shirasta system, and one by the minister of Angria, Mr. Beid, 26th August 
1828, Bom. Gov. Rev. Rec. 211 of 1828, 149, 150. 

2 j5ii\ Bunlox), Slat December 1822, Bom. Gov. Rev. Rec. 64 of 1823, 248. Mr. 
Dunlop mentions sar or head Mots of Rdygad and Rdjpuri. If a man got the 
management of a village for one year, says Mr. Dunlop, he called himself a Mot. Bist 
December 1822, Bom. Gov. Rev. Rec. 64 of 1823, 248. Mr. Lestock Reid, the 
sub'collector, wrote in 1856 : ‘ The Koldba Mots seem to have risen during the 
state of anarchy which followed the revolt of these provinces from the authority 
of the Emperors of Delhi, and to have been the corrupt dependants of the 
different mdmlatddrs who held ofiGlce in those days, whose favour they obtained 
by assisting in their exactions till they were enabled by degrees to become themselves 
responsible for the revenue of one or more villages. These they managed to retain so 
long as they could meet the fresh impositions exacted by each new mdmlatddr, v?hose 
term of office seldom extended over three or four years and whose object was confessedly 
to realize as large a sum as he possibly could under any pretence whatever.’ Mr. Reid, 
7th July 1856, in Bom. Gov, Kev. Rec. 20, part 4 of 1856, 1416-1417. For other 
opinions as to the position of the KoUba or north Xonkan revenue farmers, see 
above, p. 172. 

, ® jSee Mr. Dunlop, 3lst December 1822, Bom. Gov. Rev, Rec, 64 of 1823, 248, 250. 

j^Mr. Giberne, 5th April 1837, Bom. Gov. Rev. Rec. 775 of 1837, 265-267. Mr. 
Giberne held that some of the Koldba Mots held grants from Bijdpur as far back as 
the sixteenth century. But the land north of the Sdvitri was at that time under 
Ahmadnagar. See above, p. 172. 

® Mr. Dunlop, 31st December 1822, Bom. Gov. Rev. Rec. 64 of 1823, 248-250. Mr. 
Dunlop says, ‘the yearly tenants, are subject to all the oppressions of the same class in 
other places.’ 

« See Mr. Dunlop, 15th August TS24, Bom, Gov. Rev. Rec. 121 of 1825, 39-41. 
Mr, Reid, 26th August 1828, Bom, Rev, Rec, 211 of 1828, 160- 163. 
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In 1824 {I'Otli July) Mr, Harrison^ the second assistant collector^ Chapter Till, 
described tlie norfcliem part of tlie district, 'Vansi, Hamrapur^ and 
Pen, all in the present Pen, as liigMj ciilti?ated' and exceedingly Administration, 
productive J To tlie north and east of Sankshi or Pen the land was Britisli 

more wooded and barren, and much crossed by ravines and rocky hills, * 

Even among the hills were nooks tilled with care and yielding good 
crops of rice. Though the land was highly cultivated the people 
were extremely poor. The husbandmen lived m the -meanest 
hovels, bamboo frames plastered with mud, a miserable picture of 
poverty. In the petty division of Tdnsi, in the'' extreme north-west 
of the sub-division, there was scarcely ,a house which- had' .a brick or 
a piece of timber. The number of liquor-shops had increased since 
the beginning of British rule, otherwise there were no signs of 
greater comfort. As a body the people were the idlest, most 
drunken, profligate, and quarrelsome class in the district.^ 

In the south of the district there was much arable waste, and 
the people were even poorer than in the north. The half empty 
villages were scenes of disease and poverty. This state of wretch- 
edness was due to high and uneven assessment, added to the heat 
and unhealthiness of the country and to a serious scarcity of water.*^ 

The early years of British rule seem to have been a time of little 
prosperity. Owing to the poverty of the people, the ravages of 
cholera and small-pox, and the negligence of mdmlatd^rs a large 
portion of the revenue remained outstanding, and in 1828 was 
considered irrecoverable.^ 

As in Thana and Ratnagiri, the rates and system of collecting the 
revenue were allowed to remain unaltered, until a trustworthy 
knowledge of the resources of the country could be gained. The 
chief administrative change was, in 1824 and the following years, 
the appointment of stipendiary village accountants or ialdtis 
to villages managed direct with the peasant proprietors. The 
result of this change was not at first satisfactory. In 1828, though 
in Mr. Reid^s opinion they were a useful check on the demands of 
village farmers and headmen, village accountants were of no use in 
villages whose lands were entirely under Grovernment management. 

In such cases the accountant took the place of the revenue farmer 
and arranged yearly with the landholder for the cultivation of the 
land, on payment of half or a fixed portion of the crop in kind 


Britisb lands of north Fen were, at this time and apparently until 1840,. 
mixed with Angria’s villages. Three of the petty divisions, Chimankhal, Durg-Haveli, 
and Y^krnl had only one British village each. Mr. Harrison, Bom. Gov. Bev. Bee. 
121 of 1825, 127-12a 

^ Mr, Harrison, 10th July 1824, Bom. Gov, Rev, Bee. 121 of 1825, 128, 140. 

® Mr. Dnnlop, isth August 1824, Bom. Gov. Rev. Bee, 121 of 1825, 40-41 ; Mr, Reid, 
26th August 1828, Bom. Gov. Rev, Rec. 21 1 of 1828, 162. 

^ Mr. Beid, Bom, Gov. Rev. Rec. 211 of 1828, 187. The chief years of outstanding 
balances were, 1819-20 with Rs. 13,395, 1822-23 with R$. 12,229, 1823-24 with 
Bs. 22,379, 1825-26 with Rs. 29,602, and 1826-27 with Es. 23,763. After this, 
outstandings were never higher than Rs, 7400, and after the transfer of KoHba to Thdna 
they fell to about Bs. 3000. In 1837, of a total of Bs. 1,62,000, it was expected that 
Bs. 84,000 would be realised. Mr. Gibeme^s statements, Bom. Gov, Bev. Bee. 775 of 
1837, 262-263. These figures are foi* the whole British KoMBa of that time, that is the 
three sub-divisions, SAnkshi, B^jpuri, and Bdygad* 
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or of a fixed sum of money or quantity of grain. He tlins acted 
in tlie twofold capacity of manager and accountant. Tiie mahalkari 
and Government clerks migM exercise some trifling control, but 
the actual management of the village rested with the accountant. 
This was especially the case in the KoMba villages, as the headman 
was only a nominal officer whose functions had fallen into ^disuse^ 
and who in point of intelligence or capital was not above the 
humblest Kunbi. The rental of directly-managed villages had been 
falling for several years. For this there were two causes, the 
dishonesty of the accountants and the scarcity of tenants. There 
was no control over the accountant. Lands not tilled by hereditary 
tenants were let out by the accountant, and there was no security 
that he entered in the accounts the whole of the sum he received. 
Again, as the terms for yearly tenants wei^e not more favourable 
in directly-managed than in farmed villages, and as in farmed 
villages the tenants received advances of seed and money, which 
could not be attempted by a Government agent, it was most 
difficult to get yearly tenants in directly-managed villages. 
Another source of loss was in the disposal of the grain rents. 
This grain was delivered by the landholders to the accountant in 
the village and was sold by public auction. The buyer had to 
bear the cost of carrying it to the nearest place of export, and 
the price was usually trifling and much below the established rate 
at which the rental was calculated. Asa remedy for these evils, 
Mr. Eeid suggested that these villages should he farmed for a 
certain period at a yearly increasing rent, until the rent reached the 
highest point which the state of the land and the condition of the 
country allowed. Mr. Eeid had little doubt that in five or six years 
the villages whose revenues had been declining would, if leased, 
yield their full rental, while the people would be better off under a 
farmer whose profits depended on his conduct to his tenants than 
under a Government agent who had little personal interest in the 
prosperity of the village.^ Mr. Eeid^s proposal which applied to 
the whole of the Konkan was carried out in a few villages in 
Salsette.^ The result was not altogether satisfactory, and partly 
for this reason partly apparently from the difficulty of finding 
any one willing to take villages in lease, the scheme for several 
years (1833) made little progress. It was afterwards considerably 
extended, as by 1836 there were as many as 20^ leased villages in 
Pen and eighty-seven in B4jpuri. 

During these years, in the S^nkshi or Pen villages, except that 
revenue farming had been stopped, the rates and system of 
collecting the land revenue were unchanged. In 1828 in Sankshi 
or Pen the regular assessment was calculated at a certain quantity 
of ^ain on the bigha^ and was paid partly in grain partly in money. 
This was the custom throughout the district.® The special reduced 

1 f -tigwst 1828, in Bom. Gov. Kev. Hec. 211 of 1828, 153-158. 

I 160, 881. 

Mr. Keid, 26th August 1828, in Bom, Gov. Rev. Rec. 211 of 1828, 144-145. 
According to another report (6th JOecemher 1828, Lithographed Paper, 6-8), in Pen 
commutation was unknown and the revenue was received in kind. The part mentioned 
m the text as taken m cash was probably from the Avchitgad villages of Pen. 



cast rates vihkh h&& been introduced bj Laksbuiaura?- Kolhatkar Chapte 
aad otters of tbe Peshwa's . rereniie farmers in Pen, thoiigb never 1 ,^ 

formally sanctioned by tlie Pesliwa^s govermiieiit, tad been Adminifii 
continued^ Tte system under wliict tte salt rice lands were TIwjB 
surveyed every year was open to fraud. But as the tillage area 
varied from year to year according to the raiuMl,. and as the land- 
holders tad not capital enough to pay an average revenue in a bad 
season, no other arrangement but a yearly survey seemed possible* 

In the^fair season the holders of the salt rice lands found work in 
the Pen salt pans. But this double employment' seemed to profit 
them little. Their way of living and their home comforts were 
little different from those of the same class elsewhere*^ Under 
the former government, in part of Pen, some Mdrwar and 
Gujarat Vd,nis had bought the right to supply the villagers with 
groceries. Besides selling groceries, these men bought grain at 
prices mnoh below the market rates. The Government profit from 
this monopoly was only from £50 to £60 (Rs. 500 -Es. 600), and 
Mr. Reid recommended that the monopoly should be abolished.-'^ 

Two peculiar practices were in force in the southern districts. 

The rice lands, instead of being classified, were charged at the unifom 
Ugha rate of 8f mans in R£jpuri, and at from eight to ten mans in 
Edygad. This practice had the effect of throwing much of the poorer 
lands out of tillage. Formerly, as has already been noticed, in Rajpuri 
or Eoha and in Eaygad or Mahad, when a landholder moved from one 
part of the district to another, his rent payments were taken from the 
rental of his old and added to the rental of his new village. This 
practice, which was known as dhdrdbdd or rent deduction, ceased 
at the close of the eighteenth century, but the great inequality in 
assessment which it had caused remained. Many of the villages 
that were burdened with the extra rental were thrown on the hands 
of Government, while the farmers of those villages from which 
the assessment had been deducted realized specially large profits. 

The only remedy was a new survey and assessment.^ In the south, 
though the hhoti system was general, there were a large number 
of small proprietors or dlidrelmris} All over the south of the 
district in Roha, Mdngaon, and Mahad, many hhoti villages were 
managed by Government accountants, either because of some 
dispute in the farmer’s family or because the hhot had failed to 
pay the rental. In some of these Government-managed villages 
the whole village was under the hhot^ in others the village was 
mixed, part of the land being held by the hhot and part by 
peasant proprietors.® On the transfer of these sub-divisions to 
Th&a in 1830 more attention seems to have been paid to their 
improvement. The outstanding balances which had been considerable 
were reduced to about £300 (Rs, 8000) a year/ and the rise in 

Beid, 26tli August 1828, Bom. Gov. Kev, Bee. 211 of 1828, 145-149. 

Beid, 26tli August 1828, Bom. Gov. Bev. Bee, 211 of 1828, 150-151. 

3 Bom. Gov, Rev. Bee. 211 of 1828, 151-152, 

^Mr, Beid, 26th August 1828, Bom, Gov, Bev. Bee, 211 of 1828, X72-174. 

* Mr. Beid, 26th August 1828, Bom. Gov. Bev. Bee, 211 of 1828, 160-161. 

I Bom. Gov. Bev. Bee. 211 ol 1828, 152-158. 

_ ^ The details were, 1830-31 Bs. 2048, 1831-32 Bs. 3004, 1S32-33 Rs. 2768, 1833-34, 

Rs. 2161, aud 1834-35 Bs. 2164. Bom. Gov, Bev. Beo. 775 of 1837, 263, 
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produce prices/ and in 1836 the abolition of transit duties, seem to 
have been accompanied by a considerable increase of population and 
spread of tillage.^ Still much of the country was waste and wild. 
.The hilly tracts north of Janjira, writes Major Jervis in 1885, 
though rich are so overrun with forest, brushwood, bamboos and 
lemon grass, and the ripening crops are so exposed to the attacks of 
locusts, deer, bears, and wild hogs, water is so scarce and the 
population so reduced by former wars, mismanagement, and 
oppression, that there is little tillage.^ 

In 1836, in consequence of the discovery that the Thana assess- 
ment stood in urgent need of reduction, Mr. J. M. Davies, who had 
conducted the ThSna inquiries, was appointed to examine the system 
of land revenue in S^nkshi or Pen, Rajpuri that is Roha and part of 
Mangaon, and Ray gad that is Mahad and part of Mangaon. 

In the S^nkshi or Pen sub-division of 167 villages, 57| were 
held by hereditary hhotSy^ 20i were leased for short periods, 
nineteen were alieuated, and seventy were managed direct by 
Government officers,^ The land in alienated and cash rent villages 
was measured by the acre or full bigha of twenty -five pdnds^ and in 
farmed and peasant-held villages by the short or Jcacha higlia of 
twenty pdnds or four-fifths of an acre. The measurements seem to 
have been fairly accurate. The cash acre rates, which as already 
noticed were a partial alienation, were moderate varying from 6^. to 
155, (Rs. 3-Rs. 7J).^ Besides these cash payments, extra levies to 
hereditary district officers or jaminddrs amounted to about 74d« 
(5 as.) in cash and 7-| pdylis of rice on each bigha. 

The regular rates in kind were with few exceptions 12 ma^is 
2 fdylis on the full higha of 25 pdnds, and 13 mans 3 pdylis on the 
smaller higlia.^ Of this whole amount about two-thirds seem to 
have been original assessment and one-third additional cesses.^ 


^ The change between the half empty villages in 1824 and the abundant 
population and scanty rice lands of 1837 seems to imply some influx of husbandmen. 
The abolition of transit dues represented in some of the inland parts a reduction of 
about thirty per cent on a husbandman’s payment. See Th4na Statistical Account, 
XIII Part It. 581, 592. The hhandi price of the best rice rose from Rs. 12-11-0 in 
1828-29 to Rs. 16 in 1834-35 and to Rs, 18-5-4 in 1836-37. Bom, Gov. Sel. YII. 12. 

s Konkan, 98. Major J ervis’ remarks seem to apply only to the hilly parts of the 
northern districts. 

® Almost all of these Jchoti villages were in JSTilgothna, which by village transfers 
had become British property partly in 1830 and partly in 1833. ‘ Most of the khots of 
this tdluka reside in Xdgothna mahdL In this moJidl most of the villages are farmed 
and there is a considerable number of dMrekaris^ Mr. Davies, 4th March 1S37, in 
Bom. Gov. Rev. Rec. 775 of 1837, 316. 

^Mr. Davies, 18th January 1837, Bom. Gov. Rev. Rec. 775 of 1837, 35 L 
^ Of 2604 full Ughds held under these specially light cash rates, paid Rs. 7-8- 
the higha, twenty-seven Rs, 6, 1863 Rs. 5, four Rs. 4-8, 232 Rs, 4, 40^ Rs. 3-8, and 
436 Rs. 3, Mr. Davies, 18th January 1837, Bom. Gov. Rev. Rec. 775 of 1837, 351. 

® The reason of this seeming anomaly is that the cesses or habtis on the standard 
or kacha higha were much heavier than on the paha bigha. Bom. Gov. Rev, Rec. 775 
of 1837,352. 

The details in one example are, net assessment 8 hdUis 4 mans, tnrtdla 6 
pdyliSf deshmukh^s and deshpdnde^s claim 7^ pdylis, chattdhH^s claim 2 pdylis, total 
13 mam 3J pdylis. Mr, Davies, 18th January 1837, Bom, Gov. Rev. Rec. 775 of 
1837, 352, In one case the total on a Ml bighct'waB 14 ynans $1 pdylis. Ditto, 
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TBe ioWers were supposed to be able to paj tiiese extremely Mgli 
rates, because they beld extra upland and rice land. ,]]Bufc in 
Mr. Davies^ opinion, in some parts of the sub-difision there were no 
such offsets and in no part were the offsets of any importance.' In 
famed or BioU villages the yearly tenants paid the farmer three-fifths 
of the produce. There were no outstandings, but this was due to the 
pressure of population on the small area of good rice land. The 
population' was abundant and good land was. scanty.' Peasant 
proprietors or dhdrehifis were forced to pay the. heavy rents or lose 
their holdings. Of the 57| villages held .by hereditary Mofe, 16f 
were alienated in pawn or mortgage and managed by moneylenders, 
and 1| of two others had been soidd On the whole, - Mr. Davies 
thought the rates higher in Sankshi than in any other of the three 
Kolaba sub-divisions. Xo cultivators could pay them unless the 
land was very good, and no cultivators could pay them in any case 
and thrive/^ 

In the Ohatisi petty division the people were wretchedly poor, 
naked, and totally without comforts. They derived no profit from 
the varkas land which w-as yearly surveyed and paid for. Much land 
was waste. Of the whole produce probably two-thirds came to 
Government. It was distressing to think what the people suffered 
in a bad year.^ 

In Eajpuri, of S26 villages 219 were held by hereditary hhots^ eighty- 
seven were leased on short periods, and twenty were managed by the 
tnamlatdar. In the 219 farmed villages the rental was supposed to 
be as high as could possibly be paid. One-fourth of it was payable 
at an old commutation rate, known as the bheriki bkdv^ which had for 
about ten years been Es. 2 a kliandi above the average commutation 
or tasar rate. Except in very bad years, as in 1824 and 1825, 
remissions were seldona granted. In 1836 a nominal abatement had 
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1 Mr. Davies, IStli January 1837, Rev. Kec. 776 of 1837, 354-356. 

^ In the S^kshi sub-division accounts were settled on actual measurement in every 
case, such as taking in new land, throwing up land, and claiming abatements. The 
assessment, therefore, together wdth extra cesses amounted to 12^ ma7is the higha in 
Pen, 13 mans in Hamr^ur, and 13| mans in Ohatisi. Bom. Gov. Rev. Rec. 775 of 
1837, 314-315. 

® The land in the neighbourhood of Pen W'as good, but the produce was certainly not 
equal to paying so heavy an assessment as 12| mans the Ugha, and even if it was, 
nothing was left to the cultivator as a profit. In the Hamr^pur petty division there 
was every reason to believe that if the land was surveyed a eonsiderahie deficiency 
would be the result. The only reason why the people could afford to pay the heavy 
assessment of 13 the was that the petty division contained but a small 

quantity of land capable of cultivation, and, heavy as the land tax was, the people 
were unwilling to throw np the land. The people of Hamrdpur were very badly off. 
In the Government villages of Chatisi, Pen, and Hamrdpur, the land once cultivated 
and now (1837) waste, amounted to 498 higlids^ In the N^gothna petty division where 
most of the hhots resided, most of the villages were farmed and there was a considerable 
number of dhdrekaris. The assessment paid by the d?hdrekans was very heavy. It 
was 13 mam on a full bigha of 25 pdnas. In this petty division also the land was 
very httie more than was actually paid for by the dhdrekaris,^ These circumstances 
led Mr.^ Davies to recommend* that a speedy and liberal reduction should be made in 
Pen, Hamrdpur, and Chatisi ; that the crop-share or ahhdmi system of Kdgothna be 
changed into a UghoU system ; and that dhdrekaris should have the option of having 
their rice land or suti surveyed and assessed, rather than adopt the only alternative of 
throwing up the land and flying the country. Mr. Davies, 4th March 1837} Bom. 
Gov, Rev. Bee. 775 of 1837, 3X5 - 3X9. 
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er YIII. been allowed to make up in tke crop for tke gi’eat rise of prices.^ In 
— . tke eigkty-se ven villages wkick were let on skort leases, one-f ourtk of 

Mration ^be rental was made payable at tke same old commutation rate (Rs. 15 
a lihandi) as in tke farmed villages. In many of these villages tke 
lessees paid tke full amount levied from tke people, tkeir entire 
margin of profit being unpaid labour and other irregniar 
cesses.2 The hliots took from tkeir yearly tenants three-fifths of 
tke whole crop. Of tke 219 hereditary farmed villages 59| were 
managed by professional moneylenders and corn dealers. In the 
twenty villages managed by tke mamlatdar tke land was partly held 
by permanent holders and partly by yearly tenants. Tke permanent 
holders, or dhdrekaris^ seldom paid less than eleven or twelve maiis 
tke acre or full of twenty-five pcinds. Of this rental, as in 

Sankshi, about two-tkirds were tke original rent and one-tkird was 
additional cesses.^ Besides this rental, all of wkick seems to have been 
taken in grain, there was apparently a money cess or galldpaUi equal 
to about 3s. (Rs. H) a full bigha or 6s. (Rs. 8) the khandL‘^ Yearly 
tenants in villages managed by Government officers paid one-kalf of 
tke crop. Tke estimate was made while tke crop was standing. 
If tke husbandman agreed to pay tke commutation price of tke season 
tke matter was settled. If the husbandman did not agree, kis share 
of the crop was sold by auction and the highest bidder went round 
and gathered the grain. In farmed villages, besides kis one-kalf 
share, tke farmer claimed an extra allowance as landlord and a 
measure fee called or a grain payment instead of unpaid labour 
or veth. Altogether tke farmer got about sixty per cent of the whole 
outturn. When tke division was made tke tenant was allowed to 
take away as large an armful of grain as he could carry,® In R^jpuri 
tke land, when included in fixed tenancies, was held in the 

same indefinite manner as in Ray gad. Otherwise tke custom was 

to fix tke rental by abhdv7ii that is an estimate based on inspection, 
Gne-tkird and even one-fourth on bad lands was tke rate taken 
by Government. Tke hhots made tkeir own agreements with tkeir 
tenants-at-will. The bigha rate for hemp was below 14s. (Rs, 7).^ 


Bom. Gov. Uev. Bee. 775 of 1837, 343-344 Both village farmers and peasant- 
holders seem to have been allowed to choose between the grain and the commuted 
cash payments. Bom. Gov. Rev. Rec. 696 of 1836, 43. 

2 Mr. Davies mentions two cases in support of this statement. Farmers offered to 
take five villages in lease, though the whole rental from authorised sources was not 
more than one klmndi a village in excess of what they were willing to pay. In the 
other case a farmer threw up a village, because the unpaid labour cess had been 
abolished. This cess had been worth Rs. 600 on one village. Bom. Gov. Rev. Rec. 775 
of 1837, 344-345, 348. 

® In Ashtami the^ details were : Original assessment 8 mans 6 pdyliSi ten per cent 
dahka on half of this ^^pdyliSi sdhotra or 6| per cent 3^ paylis^ muskdhira 1| pdylis, 
deskmuhhi 5 pdylis, excess of commutation 7 pdylis, vartdla 4 pdylis^ total 10 mans 7| 
pdylis. In Tala Gos^la and !Niztopur the assessment was, original 8 mans 9 pdylis^ hales 
8 pdyUs, vartdla 3| pdylis, total 9 rmm 8| pdylis* Besides there was the commutation 
excess and the money galldpaUi. Mr. Davies in Rev. Rec, 775 of 1837, 346 - 347. 

^ The practice at this time (1835) was to pay in grain. Mr. Ktt, 25th September 
1835, Bom. Gov. Rev, Rec. 696 of 1836, 43. 

® The extra allowance was one man the Jehandi and the fee was f man, amounting 
together with the half share to Ilf Tmns the hhandi of 20 mam. The armful of 
grain amounted on an average to one4hird of a man. Bom, Gov. Rev. Rec. 775 of 183?, 
310,312.347. 

' Mr. Dftviw, 4tli March 1837. Bom. Gor, Kev. Rec. 775 of 1837, 313 - 314, 
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In the 305 villages of RAygad, now MaMd and part of Mangaon,* 
251 were held by revenae fanners, of which 61 1 had been mortgaged 
or sold to moneylenders and grain dealers." The average higha 
rate on rice land varied from i4s, lljd. {Rs. 7-7-6) in Govela to 
£1 5s. 10|d. (Es. 12-14-11) in Kondvi. The rental was entered in 
fiommutation rates, but the bulk of it was paid in kind. The rental 
was partly the original assessment and partly extra cesse.9. The 
extra cesses, which like the original assessment seem to have been 
taken in kind, varied from about 33 to 98 per cent.® These extra 
charges had apparently been added to realise the rent of land that 
had been brought under tillage since the last survey. Mr. Davies 
was of opinion, that it was an unrecorded spread of tillage that 
enabled the people to go on paying such crashing rates. At first 
he seems to have thought that the actual tillage area was in rice 
lands twice as great as the recorded area, and in uplands three times 
as great. But he afterwards found that much of the tillage area 
had been lately measured, and that the relief must have been much 
less than he had supposed. That the rents were very high was 
proved by the fact that, when land was let to yearly tenants. 
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^ There were eight petty divisions, Oovela with 26 villages, Venir with 18, Tnrel 
with 24, Nathe with 30, Kondvi with 46, Goregaon with 36, Birv^di with 86, and 
Mahdd with 39. Bom, Gov, Eev. Eec. 775 of 1837, 322-323. 

2 See Mr. Davies’ Eeport of 4th March 1837, Bom, Gov, itev. Eec. 775 of 1837, 
304. The details for Edygad are not given separately ; they are the margin between 
those for Edjpnri and Sdnkshi and the total. 

Koldha Villagest 1SS7* 
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money- 

lenders. 


BS,nkshi 

E^jpurl 
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Total 


Bom. Gov. Eev. Eec. 775 of 1837, 304, 343-344, 346, 351, 356. 

® Rdygad Assessment, 1SS7. 
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Venir 
Turel 
Mah5,d . 
BirvSdi . 
Goregaon 
Kondvi , 
Nathe . 
Ckfvela . 


1791 

1459 

SS13 

1675 

20,257 


22,430 


18,344 
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CToyernment claimed lialf of the produce besides the straw, and 
that in farmed villages the yearly tenant got only twelve mans out 
of thirty or eight out of twentyd 

In Raygad, as in other parts of the district, the yearly tenants in 
Government villages generally paid half the crop. The division was 
made by the village accountant when the crop was standing. If 
the landholder did not agree to the accountant s estimate, the grain 
was cut and thrashed and an equal division made, after deducting the 
amount required for seed which was given back to the cultivator. It 
was in the husbandman^s choice, by paying a little over the estimated 
half, to cut and thrash his crop at his leisure. This system known 
as ahhmnioT grain-estimate was attended with two evils. Too much 
power was left with the accountant, and, when the accountant had 
a large charge, the husbandmen of some villages suffered by not 
being able to cut their rice till it was over-ripe.^ Several 
considerations seemed to show that many of the husbandmen were 
suffering from excessive rates. In Mahdd and Mangaon the general 
condition of the lower classes, the considerable quantity of land 
under attachment, and the frequency of distraints showed that the 
present state of the assessment was not satisfactory. 

On the whole, looking at the information collected for the three 
sub-divisions (Sankshi or Pen, Rajpuri or Roha and Mangaon, and 
Rydgad or Mangaon and Mahi^d), it seemed that the peasant-holder 
was taxed very heavily, and that the state of the yearly tenant both of 
the peasant-holder and of the farmer was still more wretched. They 
seldom received more than two-fifths of the crop, and in many cases 
these rates were levied in fields which the tenant had turned from 
dry-crop into rice land. Among tho extortions practised by the hhot 
were the demand of an extra share instead of the unpaid labour tax, 
the exaction of twenty-five per cent interest on all money loans, and 
of fifty per cent on all grain advances. The existing state of things 
was one of extreme tyranny. It might in Mr. Davies^ opinion be 
amended either by a fresh survey or by allowing the yearly tenants 
to become permanent tenants, on their promise to pay the assessment 
which the land was deemed capable of bearing,^ 

In forwarding Mr. Davies^ reports Mr. Giberne, the Collector of 
Thfca, stated that in his opinion Mr. Davies had proved that the 
power of the revenue farmers to oppress and rackrent their tenants 
was much greater than it had been under the Peshwa. Mr. Giberne 
thought that this was the result of the much greater respect shown 
to rights by the British than by the former Government. Peasant 
proprietors sublet their lands at rents from one-quarter to one-half 
as much again as the Government demand. And in many cases the 
first tenant sublet the land to an under-tenant. The cause of this 
was the abundance of the population and the scantiness of the rice 


^ Mr. Da.vies, 5tli January 1837, Bom. Gov. Eev. Rec. 775 of 1837, 340. Tlie 
assessment ill Rdygad and Rajpuri . was heavy. But, unlike some parts ofSdnkshi, 
the holdings in these sub-divisions contained more land than was paid for, which 
helped the cultivator to pay the rental. Mr. Davies, 4th March 1837, Bora.Gov. 
Rev. Reo. 775 of 1837, 308. » Bom. Gov. Rev. Rec. 775 of 1837, 305, 31*2, 

Davies, 4thMarch 1837>-Bpm. Gow Rev, Rec, 776 of 1837, 297 ' 304. 
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land. The yearly tenants or mahtdvdlds held either from the revenue 
farmer or from the peasant proprietor. They made the best bargain 
they collide but it was always a bad bargain. Under the most 
favourable circumstances they kept about one-half of the crop, but 
many of them did not realize more than a few from each higha. 
They generally helped each other at the sowing season^ working 
together in bands and so leaving time to engage in wood and grass 
cutting and other forms of labour. Mr. Giberne did not agree mth 
Mr, Davies that the very high rates in Mahdd were neutralised by 
the possession of land not entered in the Government books. He 
thought that the area of unrecorded land was small, and that most 
of the profit came from the tillage of uplands. The variety in the 
rates of assessment in different parts of the sub-division was due to 
the fact that the rates had been fixed by mdmlatdars acting each on 
his own opinion. 

Mr. Giberne was convinced that correct measurements would 
show that the existing rates were excessive. A fresh survey would 
be costly and would leave openings for fraud. But reduction was 
loudly called for and he could suggest no other plan. That a 
peasant-holder was able to sublet his land at a profit did not prove 
that the Government demand was not too high. At the present 
Government rates the farmers had to tax their tenants exorbitantly 
to enable them to meet the Government demand ; and these extra 
charges Government had no means of controlling. Mr. Giberne 
proposed that the three sub-divisioi^s should be measured^ extra 
cesses abolished^ and the rates reduced,^ After reductions had been 
made the farmers might he forced to keep their demands within 
certain limits.^ All uplands without distinction of crop should^ 
he thought^ be taxed at an uniform bigha rate of 3s. (Rs. 1|). 
Mr. Giberne was of opinion that no interference was required 
between peasant-holders and their tenants. If the Government 
demand was lowered and the revenue farmer’s demands were 
limited, the tenants would get better terms and the peasant 
proprietors would be forced to reduce their demands. As 
regards unpaid labour or veth^ it was originally levied from 
peasant proprietors as well as from customary and yearly tenants, 
but peasant proprietors had been freed from it in 1825-26. In the 
case of a revenue farmer s tenants in some villages one man from 
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Mr. Giberne’s Report, 421 of 5th April 1837* The cesses Mr, Giberne proposed 
to abolish yielded a total reTenne of Rs, 74,706, Rs. 20,180 in S^nkslii or Pen, 
Rs. 27,632 in R4ji>Tiri or Roha, and Rs. 26,984 in Rdygad or Mahdd. The details are, 
in Pen hdUi Rs. 1149 ; savdi Rs. 3285 j sar pdtil Rs. 518 ; MarediRs. 959 ; mdp vartdla 
Rs. 3865 5 -tUatni Rs. 172; kctsar ntvjM Rs. 311 ; dyaja Rs. 1908; aar deshmukU 
Bs. 1948 ; sdhotra Rs. 1180 ; kote vartdla Rs. 45 ; galldpatti Rs. 4193 ; potddri Rs. 70 ; 
hmal md mhais2mtU Rs. 79 ; tasar ctdhori Rs. 22"; Umarniti Rs. 12 ; tur taka Bs. 5 ; 
hlidt handi Rs. 19 ; hhdda or rent for ddstdm Rs. 365 ; kasar about Bs. 60; gadgadi 
mdp vartdla about Es. 15 ; total Rs. 20,180. In E^jpuri, galldpatti Rs. 24,051 ; 
vmaTd patil Rs. 55 ; map vartdla estimated Rs. 3240 ; kwMdr shikdr Rs. 31; 
Angrkilg sa/r deshnmkhi can jmna Rs. 56 ; kebra estimated 19 ; mhaispatti 
Rs. 174 ; chdnd rdi Rs. 3 ; sub rat Es. 3 ; total Es. 27,632, In R^ygad or Mahad 
galldpatti Es. 22,887; vajanl pattl Rs. 74; mdp ^drtdH Ha, 1582; mukddami 
Rs. 1868; hhareditup Es. 411 ; tut fasklldt^. 162; total Es.- 26,984. Mr. Giberne, 
Bom. Gov. Rev. Reo. 775 of 1837, 259-260. ' ‘ ; 

'' Eom.Gov. Rev, Eec, 775 of 1837,277,282. - ' 
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each, house was required one day a week and a plough one day in 
the year* The tenant was fed when he was working for the farmer. 
In other villages the actual service was commuted into a yearly cash 
levy of from Is, to 5^* (8 as.-Es. 24) . Mr. Giberne estimated that 
the unpaid labour cess was worth £1500 (Es. 15^000) to the hhots 
of the three sub-divisions.^ He thought that unless the Government 
demand was lowered, the levy could not be abolished without compen- 
sation.^ Mr. Giberne doubted if Pen was more heavily taxed than 
other parts of the district. The people of Pen were in a wretched 
state. But this was greatly due to their love of liquor on which they 
spent all their savings. He agreed with Mr. Davies that liberal 
reductions were required, and that the crop share or ahJidv7ii system 
should be changed to an acre rate or bighoti? 

In submitting the papers to Government Mr. Williamson, 
the Eevenue Commissioner, considered that they proved that the 
district was oppressively assessed ; that under the existing 
system British subjects were placed beyond the pale of British 
protection ; that the Government was in a great measure ignorant 
of the resources of the country ; and that a class of middlemen had 
gained an excessive power of taxation. The regulations which 
restrained and directed Government in collecting the revenue did 
not restrain or direct the Konkan revenue farmers. He agreed 
with Mr. Giberne that this abuse had arisen from the deference which 
the British Government showed to rights, however hurtful to the 
public interest. He agreed with Mr. Giberne that a remedy was 
required and that if an enactment was wanted, it ought to be passed, 
A survey should be made and an inquiry instituted into extra cesses. 
After the survey the revenue farmers should be prevented from 
levying more than the survey rates. At the time of survey the 
practice of. demanding unpaid labour might be stopped. Some of 
the cesses the Collector recommended for repeal were unconnected 
with the land revenue and might, Mr. Williamson thought, be at 
once abolished. The rest, he Siought, had better remain till the 
survey was introduced.^ 

Government® agreed that the lands in question were over-assessed 
and required a new survey and settlement. At the same time 
Government were not prepared to admit that the revenue farming 
system was altogether evil. In theory it was in some respects 
inferior to a settlement direct with peasant-proprietors in practice 
it appeared at least equally good. In the years that had passed 
since the last survey many abuses had crept in and gathered 
head. One of these abuses was that the farmei’s had come to 
exercise^ an arbitrary power over their tenants which they had 
not originally enjoyed.^ That the revenue farmers should have the 
power of indefinitely increasing their demands on their tenants 


i Sinkski Rs. 2000, Bajpuri Bs. 7000, and E^ygad Ea. 6000. Bom. Gov. Bev. Eec. 
775 of 1S37, 280. ^om. Gov. Eev. Kec, 775 of 1837, 280. 

« Bom* Gov. Eev. Eec. 775 of 1837, 283-284. 

t 583 of 10th April 1837, Bom.Gov. Ksv. Eec. 775 of 1837,211-217. 

» 2|o, 2314 of l»t Aug, 1837, Boin....Gow.;Eev. Eec. 775 of 1837, 367*380. 
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was not part of the system but an abuse of it. Many of the Chapter VIII 
tenants, though theii' position was undefined by written law, were 
as old settlers in the Tillage as the revenue farmer. Though these Administratioi 
tenants had not the well-marked position of peasant proprietors, there British 

was a scarcely less certain customary standard which was known Sumu 

as the fair and legitimate rate of demand by the revenue farmer. ' 1887,'' 

The existence of "this customary rate should be inquired into and 
the revenue 


j farmers forced to conform to it. This interference 

of Government could be exercised only in the case of customary 
tenants. It could not be exercised in the case of chance tenants. 
Even in the case of customary tenants, where they were poor and 
dependent on the revenue farmer for money and grain advances. 
Government interference would do no good. The farming system 
was disfigured by serious abuses. At the same time the system 
was not without advantages. The farmers helped their tenants and 
improved their villages in a way that was unknown in villages held 
by peasant proprietors. The demands of the revenue farmers were 
no doubt exorbitant. But was G overnment in a position to put a stop 
to or even to object to excessive demands so long as they showed no 
moderation in their claims on the revenue farmers ? If a survey were 
made and a moderate land tax fixed. Government might prevent 
the revenue farmers from demanding from their tenants more than 
custom showed they had a right to demand. Government were not 
inclined to attach much importance to the abolition of unpaid labour. 
The custom was old and suited to the people^s habits. If it was 
stopped some money cess would take its place, which the poorer 
tenants would find a heavier burden. Government did not agree 
that, when the survey was finished and a new assessment introduced, 
the revenue farmer should be barred from levying from his tenants 
anything more than the Government assessment. In many cases 
besides rent, the revenue farmer had a right to claim from his tenant 
payment for advances made and help given in the way of seed and 
plough cattle, and for these favours he was entitled, within certain 
limits, to recover an increased demand. As regards the yearly 
tenants Government were satisfied that they could not with 
advantage interfere between them and the overhoiders, whether 
peasant proprietors or revenue farmers. Government approved of 
the proposal to introduce a survey, and ordered that it should begin 
in S^nkshi or Pen. 

The proposed survey does not seem to have been carried out, 
and the revision of assessment seems to have been confined to Sd,nkshi 
or Pen.^ In 1837-38 Mr. Davies revised the rates in Pen, lowering 
the total rental from £9045 (Rs. 90,450) to £6652 (Es. 66,520) or a 
reduction of 25 per cent. He seems not to have explained the system 
on which his reductions were based, and as his successors thought the 
reductions in some respects excessive, a revision was sanctioned. The 
revision was carried out by Mr. Simson, the Revenue Commissioner, 
and Mr. Law, the Collector, and was introduced in 1843-44 The 


SdnlesM, 

1887 ^ 1844 ^ 


^ In Rdiptxri and Rdygad no revision seems to have been mMe until the introduction 
of the 1854 survey. Only some lands in EAygad, thrown up by the original occupants 
owing to heavy assessment, were given to new holders at lower rates. 
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amended rates raised tiie revenue from £6494 to £7377 (Rs. 64^940- 
Rs.73,770)d 

On tlia 9tli April 1840^ by tlie death of Raghoji Angria without 
legitimate issue, the district received the important addition of the 
territories of the KoMba state. This state, besides several village 
groups now in Pan vel and Pen, included the sub-divisions of Uncleri 
and Revdanda which ^together form the present AIib%. On the 
death of Raghoji Angria Mr. Davies was appointed Political 
Superintendent of Kolaba. And in 1844 the outlying village groups 
were embodied in Pen and Panvel^ and the sub-divisions of XJnderi 
and Revdanda were brought under the British laws.^ 

In 1840 when Angria^s state came under British managenient the 
land revenue was paid in grain and the settlement was direct with the 
peasant-holders. The territory was small and compact enough to be 
kept directly under the chiefs management. A system of repeated 
surveys had brought to light all sources of revenue. No margin of 
profit was left for revenue farmers or middlemen, and the rates were 
so high and the management so strict that the people of the British 
villages, which from time to time had been transferred to Angria, 
always loudly complained of being handed over to so grasping a 
master.® 

At the close of the first year of British management (1841), the 
grain rental was changed into cash rates to be fixed from year to 
year according to the market price of grain in January and 
February.^ By degrees a large number of cesses, including house 
and tobacco cesses, were abolished, the change representing the 
remission of over £3500 (Rs. 35,000) or one-twelflh of the whole 
revenue. In other respects the old complicated revenue system 
remained unchanged for several years. In Grovernment villages, 
so long as they paid the Government demand, the husbandmen 
held permanent possession of their lands and had the right of 
transfer by moi*tgage or sale. There were only two exceptions to 
this rule. Some small scattered areas known as the special or 
yearly contract land, hherij mahta jamin or eksdli mahta jamin^ 
which Government had the power of letting yearly to the highest 
bidder ,* and uplands in which, as they could be tilled for only two 
or three years at a time, occupancy rights ceased when they passed 
' out of tillage. 

The arable land was divided into dry crop or jvrmjat^ and garden 
or Mgdyat. Of dry crop or jiT’dyat the leading variety was rice 
land, which was divided into sweeter uthldpat^ and salt or khdrd^pdt. 
The assessment on sweet rice lands consisted of two parts, the 
original rate and extra cesses, the whole being known as usnaL 
The original rates, ain dasty varied from 1| to lOJ mans the Ml higha 


i Gapt. Francis, 136 of 3M March 1858, Bom. Gov. Sel. XOVI. 207. 

The Act was XVII. of 1844. The petty divisions that became part of Thtoa 
were Anrvalit, Tungdrtan, Karndla/Ohimanklial,V4krul, Burg, Haveli, and Antora. 

. , ® Mr. J. M. Davies, 260 of 20th November 1845, Jam^bandi Beport for 1844*45, 
paml'Ot ‘ in Bpin. Gov. Sel. Tll. IS, 14, . 

^ Oapt. 88 of 24th Fehroary 1857, Bom. Gov. Sel. XOVI. 144. 
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or acre ; tlie extra cesses, wliicli Vv ere additions to tlae original rate 
known as savdi cartcUaj, hdbtl^ and miishdMray togetlxer represented an 
increase of about five-eiglitlis. There were 215 rice rates in use, 200 of 
them in which the rent was taken in kind and fifteen in which the rent 
was taken in cash. The higha rates in kind varied from IJ to 171 maiis^ 
and the money rates from 4s. 8d, to 11s. 2|d. (Es. 2-5-4 to Es, 5-9-7) . 
The whole assessment averaged about fifteen mans the full ligha or 
aoi'e, or about three-eighths of the whole produce. These rates had 
been fixed by a survey called sanchni mahta. In the sweet rice land 
they were considered to be in force for twenty-one years. When, in 
any season, part of a field failed, the barren patches wei’e measured, 
and the rental was reduced or remitted. Salt rice, or hhiiTdix% 
lands had two modes of tillage, where the sprouted seed was 

sown broadcast and mrm where the seed was sown in nurseries 
and the seedlings planted as in sweet rice fields. In salt rice lands 
the whole field seldom yielded. Patches were almost sure to dry 
and be scorched. To lighten the husbandman^ s losses the salt rice 
fields were surveyed every year and the parts that yielded a crop were 
assessed, in broadcast fields on the basis of an acre rate of one to ten 
mans and in planted fields on a corresponding basis of from six to 
eleven mans. As regards the cost and profit of rice tillage the 
estimates showed, for an acre of first class sweet rice land, a total 
rental of 16 mans and 5| fayUsy or at the average commutation rate 
of £1 8s. {Es.l4) the hhandi, £1 Zs. -|d. (Es. 11-8-7), a cost of tillage 
amounting to £1 18s. 6|d. (Es. 19-4-6), and a crop return worth 
£4 2s. 7|d. (Es. 41-5), that is abalance of £1 Os. llfd. (Es. 10-7-11). 
Corresponding estimates showed for second class sweet rice land 
an acre balance of 14s. Igd. (Rs. 7-1-1), and of 8s. 3J-d. (Es. 4-2-1) 
in third class sweet rice land. The estimated balance in salt rice 
land was 4s. 6|d. (Rs. 2-.4-3).^ Besides sweet and salt rice, under 
the head of dry or jirdyai crops came the uplands and late crops 
chiefly pulse, hemp, and vegetables. These lands, which were of no 
great extent, were surveyed every year by the village accountants 
and assessed at fixed acre rates. For uplands there were three 
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^ The details are 
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xates.; varying' from 2s, 'to Ss. (Re, l«Ee, 1|) ; for late or pulse crops 
tliere was an nni^^ of one man, and eight cash rates varying 

froni 2^. to 4^. 4|i.'(Re. 1 - Es. 2-3); for hemp there was an uniform 
rate of 2| mans and two cash rates^ one of 10s. (Rs. 5) and the 
other of 17^. 5|tl. (Rs. 8-11-11) ; for vegetables there w'ere three cash 
rates varying from 25.to 10^. (Ee. 1 - Rs, 5), 

The rates on garden lands had formerly been in force for seven 
years- There were three forms of garden assessment^ a tree rate 
hud dena, an acre rate^, and a fruit rate halit. There were eight 
varieties of tree rates varying from 6rL to 8s. {as. 4-Re. l-J)^ and 
three varieties of acre rate varying from 1^. to 36*. (as. 8 - Ee. 1|). 
When the state lapsed to the British^ the produce rate on fruit 
trees was nominally two- thirds to the state and one -third to the 
grower. But extra cesses had raised the state share to about 30 per 
cent^ leaving only 17| per cent to the grower.^ Under this system 
many palm gardens were falling into decay and their cultivation 
would have been abandoned^ had it not been for the hope of a change 
in the assessment. Between 1841 and 1851 a reduction of one-third 
of the state demand placed this branch of garden cultivation on a 
satisfactory footing. 

The right to graze in the Government grass lands was yearly sold 
by auction. 

The effect on the land revenue of the changes and reductions of 
cesses introduced by the British was to lower the average receipts 
from £22^494 (Rs. 2^24,940) in the ten years ending 1839-40, to 
£18,353 (Es. 1,83,530) in the nine years ending 1849-50.^ The sdyar 
or miscellaneous revenue consisted chiefly of liquor contracts and 
ferry farms. These were yearly let to the highest bidder. The 
average yearly revenue under this head showed a fall from £13,067 
(Rs. 1,30,670) during the ten years ending 1839-40 to £4689 
(Es. 46,890) during the nine years ending 1849-50.^ 

The survey and re-assessment of some of the lands of the district 
was sanctioned in 1848.^ In 1851 the work of revision was 
begun in the garden lands of Revdanda. With the help of 
committees or panchdyats^ Mr. Law, the Political Agent, arranged 
the lands into three classes at £1 46., £1, and 166. (Rs. 12, Rs. 10, 
and Rs. 8) a higlia. A special cess of 46. (Rs. 2) was levied on all 


1 Of 300 cocoanuts, the state share was 200 and the grower’s share 100. The 
money value of the state share at a fixed rate of Ee. 1-14 x>er 100 was Es. 3-12, and 
extra cesses amounting to Ee. 1-2-3 raised the total payable on 300 nuts to Es. 4-14-3. 
The market value on the spot of 300 nuts at Es. 2-4 a hundred amounted to Es. 6-12 ; 
dedttotmg from tHa the atate demaad (Es. i-lA-S) and the loss (Ee. 0-10-9) to the 
grower on 300 nnts at 10 per cent, as the state took 110 nuts for every hundred 
credited, the grower’s profit amounted only to Ee. 1-3. Bom. Gov. Sel. VII. 18. 

1830-31 Es. 1,61,628, 1831-32 Rs. 1,89,837, 
2,45,896, 1834-36 Es. 2,46,646, 1835-36 Es. 2,15,783, 
Sf; 2^3,509, 1837-38 Es. 2,47,012, 1838-39 Es. 2,96,250, and 1839-40 
Between 1841 and 1850 : 1841-42 Es. 1,70,641, 1842-43 Es. 1,73,694, 
1845-46 Es. 1,80,669, 1846-47 Es. 2,07,915, 
m7-48Es. 1,92,442, 1848-49 Es. 1,82,903, 1849-60 Es. 2,13,437. Bom. Gov. Sel. 
Wv?®’ ^ ® Bom. Gov. Sel. VII. 23. 

21 October 1848, Bom. Gov, Sel. OXLIV. 18, and Eev. Keo. 
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trees tapped for liquor. The rates were introduced only OTer an 
area of 54|- hi gluts yielding a rental of £58 (Rs, 580). In 186 7^ 
when tlie revenue survey was introduced into the neighbouring lands^ 
Mr. Law’s settlement was found to have worked siiccessfulljr.^^ In 

1852 the revision of rates was extended to the Alibag 
or salt belt^ a narrow tract on the west or left bank of the Ndgothna 
creek. This tract contained the lands of fifty-six villages or hhtws^ 
but as in many parts there wms no fresh water only twenty-seven 
were inhabited villages. These lands were surveyed and assessed 
by the Political Agents, Mr, Jones, in 1852 - 53 ^ and the rates 
guaranteed for twenty years. 

With the Nagothna creek on the east and the Allbag hills on the 
west, this salt tract was seventeen miles long and from a quarter to 
three and a half miles broad. Almost the whole area is said to have 
been gained from the sea during the 300 years before the survey 
and much of it was some three or four feet below the level of spring 
tides.^ Except near the village sites on the inland side it was 
entirely without trees. During the greater part of the yep the 
climate was much the same as in the rest of Alibdg, but in the 
hot weather the temperature was much higher, as the hills in the 
west stopped the sea breeze. There was no great variety of soil. 
Near the creeks it was mostly dark brown, and when dry extremely 
hard. It was strongly charged with salt and in some places had a 
considerable mixture of limestone. Under the surface soil was a 
stratum of semi-liquid mud. Near the hills the soil was ligMer in 
colour, more crumbly, and sweetened by the hill drainage. White 
and red rice were the only produce. The land was never ploughed, 
but here and there a few clods of earth were turned with a pickaxe. 
The chief labour and expense were the making and mending of the 
dams* Every field was surrounded by dams from two to four feet 
high according to the distance from the creek. These dams had to 
be renewed every year and kept in repair as long as the crop was on 
the ground. In addition the main embankment along the 
had to be kept in order, and during spring tides had to be watched 
day and nigM. 

Before 1852 almost the whole of the Government rental was taken in 
grain. There w^ere no fewer than fifty-nine higha rates varying from 
1^. 6d. tol9^. 9ld. (as. 12 - Rs.9-14-2).^ Mr. Jones’ survey was carried 
out on a system in some respects the same as the 
The measurements showed 11,977J acres or an increase ot 1577| 
acres over the former estimate.^ The rice land of each village was 
divided into plots called hhots^ or lumps, ancient divisions whose 


^ Oapt. Francis, 88 of 24:tii February 1857, Bom. Gov. Sei. XOVI. 155, 
a Bom. Gov. Sel, CXLIV. 3. 


The bigha was twenty pdnds or four-fifths of an acre. In every yep the 
ended on the area of rent-Davina land which an inquiry at haryep time no 
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depended on the area of rent-paying land which an inquii^ at io 

to be under tiHage, Mr. Jones, 850 of 13th I)ecr.l851i Bom. Gov. SeL OAm 
^ The whole area of this salt-rice tract was acoor^ng to the records ld,UUU ^ 9 
or 10,400 acres. (Bom. Gov. Sel. OXLIV. 21). In the Underi survey report ^ 
these hhdrdpdt villages are said to be fifty-seven m number and their p®®* ^ 
at 19,244 acres. In the 1872 revision report of this tract, the villages number 
fifty-six and their area amounts to 13,269 acres. 
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limits' were known to the people.^ The soils were arranged into 
four olasse's by a committee of clerks^ aecouxitaiits^ and headmen 
acqaainted with the land and the modes of tillage. Their work 
waS' superintended and tested by a superior committee^ composed 
of. the Agent’s secretary ■ or daf tardar^ the inainlatddr^ and Mr. 
W. Hearn the Agent^s head clerk, who was Ms chief assistant in 
carrying out the snrTey. Of the four classes of soil the first 
included soils not liable to be fiooded by salt water and which had 
. a sweet surface stratum of considerable depth. On these lands sweet 
rice and the white or best salt rice were alone grown. The second 
class soil was ■ exposed to salt water and suffered from a salt subsoil 
close to the surface. It yielded red rice with an occasional crop 
of white. The third class soil was frequently injured by salt water 
and was mixed with gravel ; it grew red rice only. The fourth lay 
close to the outside embankment, was constantly flooded, and had 
never been brought under tillage. The fifty-six villages or khdrs 
were arranged in four groups, according to their productiveness as 
ascertained from the average of the ten previous years. The first 
group included twenty-two villages with -|~|ths and upwards (12 
finds the bigha) of their entire area under tillage; the second group 
included twenty-seven villages with from -^^ths to If ths {7-1^ finds 
thehigha) under tillage; the third group included four villages with 
from ^ths to -^ths (4-7 finds the higha) under tillage; and the 
fourth group included three villages, of wHch not more than one-fifth 
(4 finds the bigha) was under tillage. The following statement 
shows that, though there were nominally sixteen varieties of soil, 
there were practically only seven rates : 

Alihdg Salt Land Survey EateSi 1853. 

I Village Group. [ 1st Class. 1 2iid Class. 1 3rd Class.! 4tli Class.1 
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and ^ the superintendence of embankments. Mr. Jones was of 
opinion that the headmeMs pay should not be reduced in proportion 
to the reduction in assessment. An average of the income enjoyed 
in each village for ten years should, he thought, be struck, and the 
emoluments either fixed once for all or calculated at the proportion 
the average bore to the yearns Government revenue. The accountant's 
duties extended^over a group of villages called iaffa^ corresponding 
with the deshfcmde^s taraf in the Deccan. In the whole belt of 

^ AHbig khdrdpdt is composed of 56 khdrs^ which are described as portions 
M tad successively wrested from the sea and surrounded with earthen embankments, 
ine are agam dmded into Mots and the hhota into fields or numbers, which 
S sub-divisions recognised by the survey, KJiot is probably the original 

Mr. Wingate, 173 of 
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salfe land there were only two of these charges, Uncleri in the 
north and Shrigaon in the soath. Under Angria^s management 
the accountants had the entire charge of the yearly rent settlement, 
from the estimating of damaged crops and calculating what each 
holder had to pay to the preparation of the general village rent roll 
or tdlebmicL The accounts and general records of every village were 
in their keeping. They had nothing to do with the actual collection 
of the revenue. Their pay was calculated on the net land rental 
at the rate of 2| per cent (-J man the kliandi) on the Government 
revenue. ¥or many years before the lapse of Angria^s state, half 
of their share was under confiscation, and since the introduction 
of British rule the whole had been equally divided between the 
Government and the accountants. Under British management the 
duties of the two families of accountants were to help the mamlatdar^s 
establishment by paying for a clerk out of their share of the revenue. 
They had also to send a man to help the regular clerks at the yearly 
inspection of damaged crops. The members of the two families 
considered that the attachment of half of their income was an act 
of injustice, and expected that the whole would be restored to them. 
In their present state, they were of little use to Government, though, 
from their long possession of the revenue records, they had 
considerable local knowledge and power. Mr. Jones recommended 
that if the confiscated share of their pay was not restored, the 
members of the two families should have a preference for vacant 
posts of village accountants. As regards the yearly inspection of 
crops, Mr. Jones was of opinion that it should cease except in the 
case of a total failure of crop in any particular field. In a country 
with no trees and few stones it was not easy to have good field 
marks. Mud banks seemed the only feasible way of marking the 
fields. But mud banks were easily injured or removed, and some 
special provision was required to prevent their being tampered with. 
To keep the dams in order every landholder was bound, on the 
summons of the headman of the village, to attend and help to repair 
any gap in the banks. At high tides, as soon as any burst in the 
dams was noticed, the villagers were called and standing in the mud 
formed a line from the gap twenty or thirty yards to the nearest 
raised plot of land. From this plot long clods of mud were dug 
with wooden spades, and passed rapidly from man to man and piled 
in the gap. The work was hard but seldom lasted for more than 
two hours. Any one who did not attend was fined, and the workers 
were paid by a draught of liquor. This system worked well and 
should, Mr. Jones thought, be continued. The practice of paying 
in liquor might seem open to objection. But the cost was small, and, 
if the men were paid in money, the expense would be greatly 
increased and most of the money would be spent on liquor. In salt 
lands which had been reclaimed by Government, the expense of 
keeping the dams in repair was met by a special levy of one man 
of rice from every higha. In lands reclaimed by private persons 
the reclaimer or shilotriddr met the cost from a special allowance 
of one man of rice from each highad' In, Mr. Jones^ opinion the 

1 Bom, Gov. Seh CXbif. SO'^-32. 
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existing arrangements in priTate reclamations sBonld be continued, 
and the reclaimer be allowed to lery liis special mmi of rice. In 
GoTermnent reclamations,, he tbougbttliat tbe special embankment 
demand might be included in the rental and Government undertake 
to keep the dams in repair. Mr. Wingate tbouglit that, if part of 
the expense of repairing the embankments was left to the land- 
holders, thej would be more alert in seeing that the repairs were 
properly carried out. In this opinion Government agreed, and the 
practice of getting repairs made through village authorities and of 
paying the workers by a draught of liquor was continued. 

The new rates worked well. In 1856 Mr. Reid notices that 
under the low rates of assessment the people had become so 
independent that they took it much to heart, being obliged to pay 
their revenue by instalments instead of being allowed to pay the 
whole at once.^ 

On the 1st of October 1852 the KoMba Agency was abolished, and 
Underi and Revdandatogether with the three subdivisions of S^nkshi, 
Rdjpuri, and Raygad, with a total area of about 1400 square miles, 
were formed into a separate charge under the name of the Sub- 
Collectorate of KoMba. This district contained 880| villages and 602 
hamlets, and a population of about 278,500 souls or an average 
density of about 200 to the square mile. The staple products were 
rice and timber. The rice was chiefly grown for export as the people 
lived on ndckni, vaT% and other hill grains, for the growth of which 
the hill tops and sides were peculiarly suited. Of 130,500 higlids of 
arable land about 2200 were devoted to garden crops, 1900 to salt, 
22,000 to hill grains, and the rest 104,400 to rice.^ 

Of the state of Pen, Eoha, M^ngaon, and Mahad, between Mr. 
Davies^ inquiry in 1 836 and the beginning of the survey in 1854, few 
details have been discovered. Though the survey which was ordered 
in 1837 seems never to have been carried out, several cesses, among 
them the house-tax, were abolished.^ In 1841 the revenue showed an 
increase and the outstandings were very smalL^ In 1844, under Act 
XIX several taxes were abolished, among them a craft tax 
a fisheris or Koli tax, and a honey farm.^ In 1846-47 and 1847-48 
the salt rice lands on the K^othna creek suffered so severely from 
high tides, that the Collector thought that special measures would 
have to be taken to secure the outer embankments.^ The latter rains 
of 1853-54 failed and caused a considerable loss of revenue, the tillage 
area declined, and the commutation rates had to be reduced.*^ Except 
for a hurricane in hTovember, the season of 1854-55 was prosperous 
with an increase in tillage from 117,159 to 118,479 higMs? 

iMr. Eeid, Sub-Collector, 7th July 1856, in Bom. Gov. Eev. Eec, 20, part 4 of 
1856,1414-1416. 

2 Mr. Eeid, Sub-OoHector, 7tli July 1856, in Bom. Gov. Eev. Eec. 20, part 4 of 1856. 
1395-1306, 1410-1411. Act VIII. of 1853, Notification Bom. Gov. Gaa. ilth May ISSS! 

® Gov. Letter, 16tb July 1838, Bev. Eec. 867 of 1838, S54-355. ^ 

^ Bom, Gov. Eev. Eec. 1348 of 1842, 14, 188, 

* Th4ua Collector's Vile of Taxes, II. 

I Law, i^Ueotor, 9th J^uary 1849, Bom. Gov. EeV. Eee. 34 of 1851, 47 - 60. 

I Bom. Eev, Eec. ^ of IS68, part 9, 2877 -2879. 

« Bom. Gov. Eev,Eeo.'ie of '1859, part 3, 1100, 1119. 
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increase m tiie commiiiiiUMii nurh* AUku:^ mji- 

seasoa m unusual demaiKl tVn’ pmin ciiivfly rit’p.iti.jM < ! wl.ifl* wn. 
exported to ports along the Maiabhv tvtas!. 'Hk' t.istr:/! 1 .hiI 
lately largely benotited l\v the opening "f >m-ra! t,(<w • f r- .vi- 

and the building of tlnw exct-lient paw! hnidijig-idafe** *■ n the 
Ni.gottna creekd lu the rains were aliHiufanJ niui t.me.y, 

and the harvest was much over the average/ _ 

Of the state of the district at the close of this pcn ni .Mr. lu'ui 
wrote in 1856: ‘ Since the iutroducTioa of British rule, the khuk 
have been allowed to remain in posHesaiou of their villages paying 
according to the tiiiStu- rates on a fixed assessment to G'iveruiaenl. 
They Tn°h e what terms they pieiise with the genera! hndy t»f 
landholders, whom, through their degradation and the help of the 
munsifs’ courts, the khoti have reduced to the most abject 
dependence and poverty. Nothing can well exceed their poverty 
and the inefficiency of "their means of cultivation. The kkvt!> exact 
a labour as well as a produce rent, and this demand is often escessiva 
and the source of grievous oppression. When the jxiople refuse to 
meet the Mots’ demands, the civil courts provide a remedy by 
allowing the Mot to commute his labour and rent demands, and 
his claim for fowls, rice straw, and firewood, to a money payment/® 
The following statement shows the land revenue, the remissions, 
the outstandings, and the collections during the sixteen years ending 
1852-58, in the three sub-divisions of Sdnkshi, Edjpuri, and Bdygsd. 
It appears from these details that the Government demand varied 
little during this period, the highest araouat being £49,578 
(Rs. 4,95,780) in 1838-39, the lowest £38,026 (Rs. 3,80,260) in 
1841-42, and the average £43,128 (Rs. 4,31,280). Similarly there 
was little change in the collections, the amount varying from 
£36,230 (Es. 3,62,800) in 1841-42 to £46,169 (£8. 4,61,690) k 
1840-41, and averaging £40,619 (Ss. 4,06,190). Remissions varied 
from £165 (Es. 1650) in 1840-41 to £8967 (Es. 89,670) in 1888-89, 
and averaged £2039 (Es. 20,390). Outstandings varied from £23 
(Rs.280) in 1843-44 to £1714 (Es. 17,140) in 1850-51 and averaged 
£470 (Rs. 4700). 

Koldha Land Sevmue, imSS to ISS^SS. 
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184S-46 

184047 

184748 

184849 

1810*50 

1850-51 

1851*69 

1852*53 


1837*88 

1838*30 

488840 

184041 

184142 

184243 

184344 

184445 


4,22,400 17,160 5680 3,99,560 

4,95,777 89,666 0478 8,96,633 

4,68,241 64,681 1852 4,11,708 

4,65,243 1653 1900 4,61,690 

8,80,258 17,212 742 8, 62, ^4 

8,97,675 4123 420 3,93,182 

3,95,508 18,712 232 3,81,504 

4,21,072 18,924 2119 4,05,629 


^ Mr. Beid, 8ttb-Oolleetor, 7tli July’ -ISSd,. ia 'Bdicu' Oot. 'Eev. Eec. 20» part 4 of 
1856,. 1407-14^8, 1419*1420. ^ Bom, 6or..feeT. Eeo.22 of 1861, 160-162. 

Bold, Sub-OoEortor, 7tli July l866i/itt’-Boau-Ooy. Eev, -Boc. 20, part 4 of 
1856,1417^1419, , .. 
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The revenue survey was introduced into KoMba between 18S4 
and 1866. .The first of the new measurements and assessments were 
. in 1857 and 1858 in the petty divisions of Revdanda and TJnderi, 
the .present Alibdg. The' next was Sankshi or .Pen in 1858, then 
Edjpuri.or Roha and Mdngaon in 1863, and lastly Rdygad or Mahad 
and Mdngaon in 1866.. 

■ Revdanda, the ■ southern half of the present Alibig, wms smweyed 
between 1854 and 1856, and assessed in 1856-57. At the time of 
the survey Eevdanda was bounded, on the north by the Underi 
sub-division, on the east by the S%argad hills, on the south by the 
Kundalika. river or Eevdanda creek, and on the west by the sea. The 
■sea , frontage stretched nearly fi.f teen miles from a small ci^eek about 
three miles north of the town of Alib«ag to the large tidal Eevdanda 
river. Along the coast was an almost unbroken belt of cocoanut 
and betelnut palms about half a mile broad. Behind the belt of palms 
lay a wide stretch of fiat rice land, and beyond the rice fields rose 
the Sagargad hills. At the time of the survey, Eevdanda had an area 
of 54,235 acres, and seventy-seven villages of which three were 
alienated. Of the whole area, 53,502 acres belonged to the seventy- 
four Government villages. Of these 24,223 acres were arable and 
29,279 acres were hill or unarable land, including village sites and 
river beds. Of the arable area 13,075 acres were rice land, 2392 
garden land, 496 mhi or late-crop land, and 8260 varhds or upland. 
The rates previously in force included two parts, the original assess- 
ment and additional cesses. The whole rental was taken in cash, the 
grain being commuted to cash according to the market price of 
grain in January and February of each year.^ The original higha 
cess varied from IJ to 10| mans^ and with extra cesses rose in some 
cases as high as 16| or even 17| majis. But these cases were 
exceptional ; the average collections after deducting remissions were 
much smaller. Under the former system the revenue had fluctuated 
greatly, as remissions had varied from £62 (Rs, 620) in 1844-45 to 
£1614 (Rs. 16,140) in 1853-54. 

Under the new settlement extra cesses were abolished, and an 
assessment of ten mans in place of ten and a half was fixed as the 
standard maximum rate.^ The commutation rate by which the 
money payment was to be calculated was fixed at £1 Ss. (Rs. 14) 
the khandi of twenty mans.^ On this basis the highest acre rate 
was fixed at 14^, (Rs. 7), subject to an addition of 3d. {as. 2) 
in every 2^. (Ee. 1) in the case of lands that yielded second crops. 
In seven outlying villages, some of them near the S^argad hills 
and others in the extreme south-east of the sub-division, the 
highest acre rate was reduced to 12s. (Rs.6). For salt lands or 

1 Capt. Francis, 24:th February 1857, Bom. Got. Sel XCVI. 144. 

Mr. Hearn estimated the acre yield of the best Bevdanda rice lands at fifty 
The survey maximum ^ain rates were in the proportion of about one-fifth of 
the gross produce, while the mrmer rates at seventeen mans including cesses repre- 
sented about one-third of the whole outturn. Bom. Gov. Sel. XCVI. 146. 

» In 1855-56 the commutation rate was fixed at £1 IO 5 . (Rs. 15). The average of the 
showed that this rate amounted to a little under £1 6^. (Rs. 13). In 1852 
and 1^3 it w^ only £1 35 , and £1 te. (Rs. 11^ and Rs. lOJ) respectively, which was 
'ft® naarket prices of the day, and in 1854-55 it was fixed at 
£l (Ite. U). Gw. Sel, XCVI. 146. 
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hMripatS). some of wliicli were better than, those of PanTeh the 
highest acre rate was 10^\ (Es. 5) in place of 9s." (Rs. 4|) in PanveL 
In the few salt plots near the Roha creek, which were mnch exposed 
to tidal flooding, the highest acre rate, was reduced to 9s. (Es. 4|). 
In Captain Francis^ opinion, the small area of late crop or rahi 
land was in no way more valuable than in other sub-divisions. 
For this land the Nasr4pur and Panvel maximum rate of 3^. (Rs.l-|) 
;.,:waS" fixed. 

As regards garden lands, cocoa-palms were considered to produce 
two crops, the niit and the juice. For these three acre rates were 
proposed £1 4s. , £1, and 16^. (Es. 12, Rs. 10, andRs. 8). The last 
rate was confined to one village whose palm gardens were fast going 
out of cultivation. Trees kept for tapping were charged an extra tax 
of 4s. (Rs. 2). This system had been in force in the Revdanda 
gardens since 1852, and had worked well. If it was extended 
existing taxes on stills and distillers would have to be abolished.^ 

The garden revenue in 1855-50 amounted to £1635 (Es. 16,350). 
Of this £1431 (Es. 14,310) were credited to land revenue and £204 
(Rs.2040) on account of dhareba or liquor trade and other taxes, 
were credited to excise. The survey rental under this head 
showed an increase of 85 per cent. The following statement gives the 
details : 

Eevdanda Garden Land Settlement, 1857. 
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Assessment, 



Total. 

Excise. 

Total. 

Present 

cultivation. 

Waste. 

Leased 

lands. 

Total. 

Tree Cess. 


Es. i 

Rs. 

Es. 

Es. 

Bs. 

1 . 

Es. 

Bs. 

Es. 

2041 

16,549 

13,577 

142 

287 

14,006 

16,234 

80,240 


The upland or varhas was of small extent. It was separately 
assessed by fields marked off by means of the map. As the land 
was valuable for grass and leaf manure, it was charged from 
to 6d. {as. as. 4) an acre. 

The new rates showed an increase of £416 (Rs. 4160) or 4|- per 
cent above the land revenue (£9211) of the preceding year 
(1855-56) ; of £2053 (Rs. 20,530) or 27 per cent above the average 
receipts (£7574) of the ten yearsending 1855-56; and of £1816 
(Rs. 18,160) or 23 per cent above the average (£7811) of the past 
twenty-one years. 


^ The existing taxes were a liquor trade cess, or dhareba, a fee of 4^^. (Es. 2) levied 
from all Bhandiris who sold unfermented toddy, and a license fee of 2s. (Re, 1} on all 
Bhanddris who sold fermented liquor. There were two taxes on stills called marJcai 
hhaUi and hdlam hhatti. The markai was levied from those Bhanddris only who distilled 
and sold liquor. The Mlam hhatti was levied from distiHers who lived in villages 
where no toddy was produced. The Bh^nd^ins of AHb^g town paid a special 
license tax called rer^h, varying from 2^. to 45. fBe. 1-Rs. 2) and a cess called post, 
literally largess or drinking money, which had been commuted to a money payment 
ol M to 3s, (as. 2^ Rs. IJ). Bom, Qov. Sei XOYI, W. 
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Tlie following statement sltows the effect of the survey : 

JRevdandaBeUhment^ 1857^ 



! 

StrR?BT SETTIiSaiSST. 

1 LAJa>. 

Tillage. 

Waste. 

Total. 

Liquor 
trees (45. 
a tree). 

'Total. 

Rice ... 
Pulse ... 
Garden... 
Upland... 


Ba. 

62,291 

353 

13,577 

953 

Es. 

1709 

203 

429 

531 

Es. 

64,000 1 
556 
14,006 
1474 

Es. 

16*234 

I R.S. 
64,000 , 
556. 
30,240' 

^ 1474 


Total ... 

77,174 

3863 

80,036 

16,334 

98,270 ■' 


The Underi sub-division^ now the northern half of Alib^g^ was 
surveyed between 1854 and 1856 and assessed in 1857-58, At 
the time of the survey, Underi^ with an area of 113 square miles or 
73,281 acres, contained 130 villages, of which four were entirely 
and two were partly alienated. Of the whole area 2390 acres 
belonged to the four alienated villages. Of the 124 Government 
villages fifty-seven, with an area of 19,244 acres, were the salt rice 
villages which had heen surveyed in 1852-53 and whose lease of 
twenty years was stiU running. These were re-measured and the large 
plots or lumps, hhots^ mme of which were as much as 100 acres in 
area, were broken into ordinary survey numbers and their limits 
marked with stones. Of the rest 10,675 acres were Government 
sweet rice land, 830 acres were late or pulse, 876 garden, 25,976 
upland, 13,189 unarable, and 101 alienated. Of the sixty-nine 
unsurveyed villages, sixty-seven were Government and two partly 
alienated. During the last five years of Angria^s government 
(1836 to 1840), the yearly collections averaged a little over £5000 
(Rs. 50,000), During the seventeen years of British management, 
chiefly from changes in the commutation rates, the revenue varied 
from£3224 (Rs.32,240) in 1841-42 to £6000 (Rs.60,000) in 1856-57.1 
The existing settlement was based on a survey of Angria^s. The 
areas were measured in highds of about 34,844 square feet. But 
either the measuring had been carelessly done or unregistered 
additions had been made to the arable area, as instead of 7786 
highds of 34,844 square feet the survey showed 9273 acres of 43,560 
square feet. 

The existing rates were uneven and in many villages excessive. 
Though in some villages the higha rates were as low as 8s. 
(Rs. 4), in others they were as high as W^ mansy which, at the 
commutation price of £1 10s. (Rs, 15) the khand% represented a 
cash higha rate of £1 4s. (Rs. 12-8-0). While the survey was 
in progress (1855-1857), probably from the considerable rise in 
produce prices, much waste land was taken for cnltivation. 

The sixty-nine villages settled in 1858 were arranged in four 
groups. The first group included twelve villages with a Hghest acre 
rate of 155. (Rs. 7^) for rice or 1 7^. (Rs, 8^) including the second 
crop. These were the Saral villages in the north, which were famous 
for their richness, yielding on each higha from 2 to 2^ hhandis of 
thrashed grain worth from £4 to £5 (Rs. 40- Rs. 50), and by means 

1 The commuiatioix rates ranged horn 1$. (Es. lOJ) in 1841 to £1 105, (Es. 15) in 
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o£ the Revas and Mandva ports in easy communication witli Bombay. 
For these reasons a special acre rate of 15^, (Rs. 7|) was imposed. 
The second class included a group of forty-three villages charged at 
14s. (Rs. 7) an acre. Eight villages bordering on the Sagargad hills 
and not within easy reach of water were placed in the third group 
and charged 12,?. (Es. 6) an acre. To the south of this third gronp^ 
scattered among the spurs of the Sagargad hills^ were six outlying 
villages most of them unreachable by carts. They were placed in 
the fourth group with an acre rate of 10^. (Es. 6). 

The assessment from these rates amounted to £5631 (Es. 56^310) 
of which £5394 (Es. 58;j940) fell to the lands under cultivation in 
1857 and £237 (Es. 2370) to the waste. The average collections in 
the twenty-two years before the survey were £4798 (Es, 47^980)^ and 
in the ten years before £4865 (Es, 48,650). Compared with the 
collections of 1857 the new- rates showed a reduction of £688 
(Es. 6880) or eleven per cent, and compared with the average of 
the ten years before the survey, an increase of £529 (Es. 5290) or 
ten per cent. 

The area of garden lands was small, and, as a rule, the gardens 
were neither so well stocked with cocoa palms, nor so fertile as those 
of Revdanda. A inaxinium garden acre rate of £I (Es. 10) was 
proposed. The assessment at the new i^ates amounted to £322 
(Es. 8220) against £391 (Es. 3910) in 1857-58 and £380 (Es. 3800) 
the average of the past ten years. Besides this a tax of 4^. (Rs. 2) 
was proposed for every tree tapped for liquor. 

The following statement shows the effect of the survey : 


U nderi Settlement, ISdS, 


Ybae. 

Eice. 

hate. 

Uarden, 

Upload. 

Alienated 

Total. 


Es. 

Bs. 

Rs. 

Es, 

Bs. 

Efl. 

1S57 1 

00,S19 

510 

3913 

1199 


66,441 

1847 to 1857 

48,052 

518 i 

8802 

1090 


! 64,062 

Survey 

56,315 

m j 

3425 

1.. ■■■■J 

3254 

245 

1 64,206 


Sankshi, including the present Pen and I^^gothna, was surveyed 
in 1855 and 1856 and assessed in 1857-58. At the time of the 
survey Sankshi contained 178 Government and twenty alienated 
villages. Of the Government villages fifty-five were salt rice 
villages. The survey showed an area of 176,920 acres of which 
14,533 were alienated. Of the rest 32,926 acres wei^e arable rice land, 
218 were cold weather or pulse land, 5 were garden land, 110,489 were 
upland, and 18,749 unarable. In the mahalkarf s charge the rent of 
the sweet rice lands was based upon a grain rate, annually converted 
into a money rental at a certain fixed commutation price. But, 
except in a few villages, fixed money rates had been introduced into 
the mamlatdar^s sub-division before the beginning of British rule.^ 
Though the increased rates which Mr. Law had introduced in 
1843-44 are said not to have been excessive, they were accompanied 
with considerable remissions lusing as high as £2500 (Rs. 25,000) in 
1845-46 and £1 700 (Es, 17,000) in 1848-49 and 1852-53, and in the 
ten years ending 1857 averaging £717 (Rs. 7170). These large 
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remissions were to some extent due .to the special uncertainty ol 

the salt-rice cultivation. t . i 4.4.1 -i. 

In Captain Francis^ opinion Pen could pay a higher rent than it 
had been paying for the ten previous years. Much of the land was 
in the hands of Brahmans and moneylenders who lived in ren^ the 
actual husbandmen being their tenants. Both the upper and the 
under-holders seemed to make good profits. This was^ partly due 
to the help given by the large salt works which yielaed a } early 
revenue of about £20,000 (Rs. 2,00,000) from places where no nee 
could grow, and supplied a well-paid form of labour to the husband- 
men when their field work was slack. Except in some of the i^’med 
villages where there seemed to be a good deal of povertyy the husband- 
men were fairly off, living comfortably and considering a supply of 
liquor a daily necessary. , r-* 

Exclusive of the fifty-five salt rice villages the 123 Government 
villages were arranged in five groups. The first group with thirty- 
six N^gothna villages, some of them near the creek and others within 
an easy distance of Edgothna, were charged a highest acre 
14^, (Rs. 7) . The second group, with a highest aci’e rate of 12^. (Ks. b), 
included forty-nine villages some round the town of Pen and a lew 
near the Apta creek. Of these thirteen in N^othna were inianc^ 
and the rice lands of some of the rest about Pen were not so rich 
as those of Nagothna and Underi. The remaining thirty-eight 
villages were divided into three lower classes. A maximum rate 
of 10s. (Rs. 5) was levied on six villages on the borders 
Tungdrtan petty division of Panvel, where the same rate had been 
introduced in 1857. A highest acre rate of 9s. (Rs. 4|) was levied 
on twenty-three villages in the Ghatisi petty division from fiiteen 
to eighteen miles north-east of Pen. And a highest acre rate of 8s. 
(Rs. 4) was introduced into nine wild villages separated from the 
rest of the sub-division by a belt of the Pant Sachiv^s territory. 

In the fifty -five salt rice villages the highest acre rates fixed were 
9s. (Rs. 44) and 85. (Rs. 4), which seem to have represented a rise of 
about eight per cent, above the average collections in the ten previous 
years,^ A highest acre rate of 3s. (Rs. 1 1) was fixed for the small 
area, 223 acres, of cold weather or pulse lands. ^ A highest acre rate 
of 6s, (Rs, 3) was fixed for garden land of which there were only 
five or six acres. All the uplands were measured and classified, 
and acre rates of (5d. and {as. 4 and 3) were fixed. 

The following statement shows the effect of the survey : 

SdnhsM or Pen Settlement i 1858. 


Year, 

Bice. 

Pulse, 

Garden. 

Upland. 

Total. 


Bs. 

Bs. 

, 

" Es. 

Es. 

Us. 

1856-57 

1,29,481 

171 


6302 

1 1,35.954 

184T-1857 

1,15,426 

135 


5850 

' 1,21,411 

Survey 

1,35,936 

184 


6320 

i 1,32,450 


Deducting remissions the average yearly collections from the 
seventy “two villages under the mdmlatdar, during the ten years 
ending 1857, was £6966 (Rs. 69,660), Under the rice rates 

1 Bull details are not available. The villages where Captain Francis made the 
companson showed a rise from ;64972 to £5358 (Rs, 49,720-Rs. 53,580). Bom, Gov. 
0*1 v-mn* oAR-0rfV7 
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proposed in 1858 tlie assessment amounted to £7573 (Es. 75^730)^ 
or an increase of about 8^ per cent. Since 1854 the rise in produce 
prices, and partly perhaps the certainty of tenure wbicb the reyenue 
suryey promised, had caused a marked increase in tillage accompanied 
by a steady rise in reyenue from £7119 (Rs. 71,190) in 1853-54 to 
£7475 (Rs. 74,750) in 1854-55, £7496 (Rs. 74,960) in 1855-56, and 
£7616 (Rs. 76,160) in 1856-57. When the suryey was introduced 
only 284 acres of rice land remained wasted 
In Sdnkshi there were fifty-four khoii or farmed Tillages, eight of 
them in the niamlatdar^s and forty-six in the malialkarfs charge. 
It was agreed that the hliofs should continue as over-holders, taking 
their villages in lease for thirty yeax’s at the survey rates. The 
grant of these terms was made subject to the following conditions. 
The hhot was to take from the peasant holders or dhdrekaris nothing 
more than the survey rates, and the peasant holder was to have the 
game rights of mortgage and sale as peasant holders in G-overnment 
villages. The kliot was to give the tenants or cultivators of his 
land a lease of their present holdings at rates not more than one- 
half in excess of the survey assessment. Two-thirds of this amount 
were to be converted into a grain rent at the rate of one man of rice 
for every rupee of the survey assessment, the remaining thii'd was 
to he paid in cash. The Miot was to sign an agreement in which 
these conditions were embodied, and which provided that the 
manager of the village should furnish security for the payment of 
the yearns revenue, and that in villages where there were several 
sharers in the X;/tOi?ship, each sharer on succeeding should furnish 
the same security. Where there was more than one sharer in a 
hhoishi^y it was provided that the sharers should, subject to the 
Oollectoris approval, choose a manager who should take charge of 
the affairs of the village for one year. The other members were to 
succeed in yearly turn. If any member was unwilling or unable 
to serve in his turn, the rest were to choose a manager. 

In the case of all tenants the demands of the hhot were limited 
to fifty per cent over the Government demand. Up to this limit 
Government engaged to help the hhot to recover Ms claims. The 
khots strongly opposed this limitation of their profit to fifty per cent. 
But some limit to their demand was necessary for the well-being 
of the tenants, fifty per cent was a large margin of profit, and 
the ^ hhot gained greatly by having the help of Government in 
realising his claims. 


N'dgothna Khoti Village Bettlement, 1860, 
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VlI»M€BB, 

PORMSR. 

Survey. 
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Rabi 

'and 

garden. 

Vark(m, 

Total. 

Bice. 

' 

EaU 

and 

garden. 
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Es. 

Bs. 

Ks. 

Bs. 

Es. 

Es. 

Bs. 

Bs. 

1866-57 

8 

1630 


221 

1T51 

1772 


524 

2296 

1856-57 

46 

30,737 

26 

774 

31,537 

1^,994 

89 

mi 

32,474 
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54 

3*2,267 

26 

905 

33,288 

31,766 

89 

ms 

34,770 
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■ ■ Bajptiri^ corresponding to the present Eolia and part of Mdngaou^ 
was,: siirveyed 'between 1855 and' 1858 and assessed in 1862 - 63 . 
Besides tbe petty eastern dmsion of Nizampiir, which was separately 
'smweyed:. .and ' settled in 1862,. it had 238 villages of which six were 
wholly and one was 'partly alienated. Of the Government villages, 
abont two-iftbs of the 132 in the niamlatdar^s charge and all but 
nine of the 100 in the Tala mahalkari^s charge were held by revenue 
farmers or, „ - Under the previous system all were assessed ( 1862 ) 

at a gTain rent commuted into a cash payment^at a rate fixed from year 
to year according to the market price of gmin. Though not so well 
supplied with markets as the Alibag villages, the Rajpuri rice lands 
were noted for their fertility. As much as three khandls an acre 
were occasionally grown, and two Mandis was an ordinary crop. 
This at the high prices that were ruling at the time of survey (about 
Es. 25 a hlumdi) represented an acre outturn of £5 (Rs, 50 ). The 
richness of the Rajpuri rice lands was mainly due to the hills whose 
drainage furnished an abundant supply of water. The Roha valley 
was remarkably fertile and well watered, and the town of Roha 
was an excellent market from which rice went to Bombay and to 
the Ratntlgiri ports. Tala had some rice lands of noted fertility, a 
market of its own, and boat stations at Mandad on the Janjira 
creek and at Goregaon in Md>ngaon. Of the 232 villages settled 
in 1863, the whole lands of two were submerged, and only the village 
site of a third remained. Twelve were salt rice villages which 
were assessed at 10^. and 9s. (Rs. 5 and Rs. 4|) the acre. The 
remaining 217 villages were arranged in five classes. Of thirty 
villages placed in the first class with a highest acre rate of 156\ 
(Rs. 7i), the rice lands were very fertile, and the villages were 
within five miles of Roha. The second group included sixty-four 
villages with a highest acre rate of 14s. (Rs. 7), They had very 
rich land and lay some of them between six and ten miles of 
Roha, and others round Tala and along the Revdanda and Janjira 
creeks. The third group of eighty-one villages, with highest acre 
rates of 12s. and ,13s. {Es. 6 and Rs. 6^), lay east of the second group, 
for the most part in the centre of the sub-division. The fourth group 
of forty villages had highest acre rates of 10^. and 11^. (Rs. 5 and 
Rs. 5|), and the fifth group of two villages had a highest acre rate of 
Ss, (Rs. 4)d These forty-two villages of the fourth and fifth groups 
lay in the wild lands close to Nizampur, far from market and not 
easy to get at. For late or pulse lands a highest acre rate of 2^. 
(Re. 1) was proposed. There was a considerable area of upland 
tillage in some of the hilly southern villages near Janjira. This 
upland cultivation was of no special value, and, a>s there was no 
market for the grass, acre rates of 6cZ. (as. 4) for ordinary and 4id. 
(as. 3) for the wilder vill^es were proposed. 

The following statement shows the effect of the survey : 




i Major Francis afterwards changed these rates by the addition of an eighth (as. 2 
in the rupee), raising them to the following totals. For the first group Es. 8-7 ; for 
the second group Rs. 744 ; for the third group Bs, 7-5 and Es. 6-12 : and for thS 
fife, "Kiiifi' r.Tirtxr a 
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Mdjpuri Settlement^ 1S63* 


District . 

Collections, 1S61- 62. 

SiTRTBt Assessment, 1863. j 

Kioe. 

Late. 

. 

Up. 

land. 

Total. 

Under TiUag-e. 

Arable Waste. 

Total. 

Rice. 

Late. 

land. 

Total. 

Rice. 

Late. 

Up. 

land. 

Total. 

MS-mlatdar’s 
division ... 
Tala 

Es. 

99,131 

55,723 

Bs. 

504 

508 

Rs. 

5475' 

SUOO 

Rs. 

1,05,160 
, 64,036 

Rs. 

88,659 

55,574 

Rs. 

451 

406 

Rs. 

4411 

6937 

Bs. 

91,521 

62,917 

Rs. 

2390 

239 

Rs. 

183 

4 

Rs. 

1030 

106 

Rs. 

3609 

349 

Es. 

95,130 

63,266 

Total ... 

1,54,909 

812 : 

18,475 

' 1,09,196 

1 ■ 

|l,42,233: 

857 

11,348 

1,54,438: 

r j 

2629 

187 

1142 

3958 

1,58,396 


TJader the former system^ cliiefly from changes in the coromutatioii 
rates, t8e revenue liad vained greatly from year to year. In the 
twenty years ending 186i«62^ the highest collections were £20^000 
(Rs. 2 ^o 6;000) in 1859-60, w^hen the commutation rate was fixed at 
£2 8^. (Rs. 24) the khandi^ while, in 1854-55, only five years before, 
the collections amounted to £11,600 (Rs. 1,16,000) when the 
commutation rate seems to have been about £1 (Rs. 10)d Compared 
with the previous year (1861-62) the effect of the survey settlement 
was a reduction of £1476 (Rs. 14,760) or 8 per cent; compared with 
the average of ten years before it was an increase of £444 (Rs. 4440) 
or 2*9 per cent; and compared with the average of twenty years 
before it was an increase of £2144 (Rs. 21,440) or 16 per cent. 

The petty division of Nizampur in R4jpuri was surveyed in 1856 
and assessed in 1861-62. It was bounded on the north by a chain 
of hills running w*est from the Sahyadris, on the east by the 
Sahyddris, on the south by the Raygad sub-division, and on the west 
by the mamlatdar^s division of Rajpuri. Of the eighty-nine villages, 
eighty-one were Government, and one whole village and half the 
revenues of seven others were alienated.^ The road from N4gothna 
to Mahabaleshvar, which passed through some of the westeim 
villages, was (1862) the only track fit for carts. A branch line 
was being made joining Kizampur with the main road. Produce 
could be taken to market along numerous bullock tracks. The 
town of Roha, about seven miles from some of the western villages, 
was the chief rice market. Part of the rice crop was carried to 
Goregaon and Mahad from south Nizampur, and a smaller quantity 
found its way from the villages under the Sahyadri hills up the 
Pimpri pass to Poona, but the Pimpri road was so bad that this 
line was seldom nsed. Little grain was sold at Mzampur ; the bulk 
of the produce went to the Goregaon, MahM, and Poona markets. 

Compared with the earlier surveyed sub-divisions, Nizampur showed 
very large fluctuations in revenue during the twenty years ending 
1860-61. These fluctuations were caused by changes in the yearly 
commutation rates. The years 1852-53 and 1859-60 were striking 


i-Tlie rate for Edjpiiri has not been found. Was Es. 11 in Underi and Ks. 9 in 
Hizdmpur. Bom. G-ov. Sel. XCVI, 183, 353. 

2 At the time of cession (1818) Nizim^ur contained 83 villages ; three villages 
received from the Pant Sachiv were added in 1829-30, and three more were added in 
1844-45, after the lapse of Angria's state. Bom. Qov, 8eh ZOYI. 345, 
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iBstaBces o£ tliese fimctnatioiia. From nearly the same area the 
collections on account of rice land in 1859*60 were £4783 (Bs. 47,830) 
compared with £2468 (Es* 24,680) in 1852*53. The commutation 
rate had risen from l§t^. (Es, 8) the kkuuili in 1S52-53 to £2 4«. 
(Es* 22) in 1859-604 ' 

The surrey settlement was the first revision of assessment since 
E'izdmpnr came under British management. The land measurements 
showm in the accounts were those of a survey said to have been 
made in 1784*85 by one Cxovindrav, the mdmlatdar of Rdjpuri. 
His assessment was originally in grain, and was continued in that 
form, the payments being 'fixed by yearly commutation rates. 
The revenue survey showed a large increase in the area of rice land, 
caused by the spi'ead of rice tillage since the former survey. 
Without roads and with . no local market Xizdmpur was incapable 
of bearing any , high rate of assessment. Some parts were much 
better than others in regard to- distance from market and ease of 
export. The villages near the Mahabaleshvar road were in the most 
favourable position. They were generally nearer the Eoiia market 
than the rest, and had the advantage of the Mahabaleshvar road for 
cart traffic. These with Nizdmpur and a few villages round it 
formed the first class, with a highest acre rate of 12^. (Rs. 6). 
Villages bordering on the first class villages formed the second class, 
with a highest acre rate of 10s. (Rs. 5). Villages between the second 
group and those under the SahyMri hills formed the third class, 
with a highest acre rate of 8s. (Es. 4). The fourth class, consisting 
of villages lying under the Sahyddris, were charged a highest acre 
rat© of 6s. (Es. 3) or 50 per cent less than the rates levied on 
villages near the Mahabaleshvar road. The rough country, the 
distance from market, the bad climate, and the injury done to crops 
by pigs and other wild animals, seriously affected the value of land 
in this part of the sub-division. 

The late or mM land was scanty and poor, and generally unsuited 
to the growth of the better cold “weather crops. The highest acre 
rate was fixed at 2^. (Re.l). 


VbaRi. 

Bice. 

NdglL 

Van. 


Bs. 

Bs. 

. Bs. 

1857-58 

16 

19 

16 

1858-59 

18 

21 

18 

1859-60 

22 

27 

22 

1860-61 

18 , 

28 

20 

Average ... 

14 ; 

17 

14 
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The upland, ov varkas, though extensive, was useful only for Chapter TIIL 
tillage as there was no market for grass. In three villages whose 
upland was specially productive, au acre rate of 9d!. (6 as.) was AdmiilStratioii. 
fixed ; in the rest the rate was 6d. (as. 4). 

The following statement shows the effect of the survey : 

Kizdmpi(r SeMkment, i86i. 


Years. 

. Sice. 

Late. 

Upland. I 

Total. 

Waste. 

Total. 


Es. 

1 ' Bs. 

■ Es. 

Es. 

1 'Es, 

Es. 

1841-42 to 1860*61.' 



1 

38,500 

1 } No { 

38,500 

1851-52,to 1860-61. 

S4,692 

813 

5559 i 

40,564 

|record| 

40,564 

.1860-61 

41, m 

824 

6346 

47,783 

47,783 

Survey""..., ■■...! 

31,470^' 

,632 . 

4408 

36,510 

8309 

■ 42,819 
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This statement skews a decrease of oyer £400 (Rs. 4000) in tk© 
assessment of tke ciiltiTated area compared witk tke average 
oolieotions during tke ten previous years. But tke rental of waste 
land in villages held by revenue farmers or hhots raised the new 
assessment about £200 (Rs, 2000) over past payments. 

Except in a few respects, tke villages held by revenue farmers or 
hhots in Niz4mpur were settled on tke same system as in ISTagotkna. 
One of tke chief differences was that, at tke joint request of tke 
revenue farmers and tkeir tenants, tke tenants^ payments were fixed 
entirely in cask instead of partly in cask and partly in grain. Major 
Francis thought that this change would be of advantage to the 
people, as it would free them from interference and from possibly 
unfair grain measurements. Under a system of cask payments tke 
hhot was little more than an accountant, collecting rents at fixed 
periods and having no control over tke tenant^s grain. A second 
point of difference was, that, unlike Nagotkna where they were 
allowed an uniform profit of fifty per cent, tke Nizdmpur hhots were 
allowed a profit of fifty per cent on rice and of thirty-three per 
cent on uplands. A lower scale of profit was fixed for uplands, 
because tke crop was uncertain and the return for labour less than 
in rice land. 

R4ygad, tke present Makad and part of Mdngaon, was surveyed 
and settled in 1865-66. It included three divisions, Makad, Groregaon, 
and Birvadi. Though abounding in kills and in many parts rough 
and rocky, Raygad had on the whole fair facilities for transport 
and export. Mah4d and Birv4di were crossed by the high roads to 
Sdtara and Mahibaleshvar, and there were branch roads running 
three miles from Lovara to Goregaon and six miles from Hata to 
Mah4d. There were also several boat stations among them D4sgaon, 
Goregaon, Mah4d, Ohimbava, and Variti, which together placed 
the greater part of Mah4d and Goregaon within easy reach of water 
carriage. Birv4di had the advantage of the Mahdbaleshvar and 
Satdra roads, but had no boat station. The petty divisions of 
Kondvi and Vineri were also without roads, and many of their 
villages were very distant from a market or boat station. Much of 
the produce was taken from Ldtvan and the neighbouring villages 
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to Dapoli ill Ratmtgiri. The rice laaTs were particularly fertile, f 
especially near ilahatl, &aregaon, and Birvadi, wliuro iii'ist of the 
land bore a rich second crop of pulse* 

Daring the twenty years ending 1 8u4-65 the lainl rereiiiie had | 
greatly increased. TMs increase \?as specially marked in ilaliad I 
where it had risen from £607S (Rs. 6'J,7dO) in 1845-16 to £8603 ^ 
(Es. 86,030) in 1364-05, and in CToregami where tlie increase was 
from £4070 (Bs. 40,700) in 1815-40 to (ils. 05;J00; in 180445. 

In 1865 the Goregaon revenne from rice alone was £-170 (Pis.4700) | 
in excess of the total average payments during the ten previous years i 
(1854-1864). This increase in both the divisions was chiefly on the ; 
rice lands. It was due to the extremely high price of rice which had I 
enabled the commutation rates to be fixed as high as £3 (Bs. 30) I 
the hhamli, I 

In Major Waddington^s opinion these two divisions were over- I 
taxed, especially Goregaon where the average acre rates were 11#. I 
(Es. 5-9) compared with 9#. (Rs. 4-13] in Mahad. In Birvddi I 
the commutation rate in 1865 was as high as £2 15#. (Rs. 27|) the I 
hhandi Bat this rate applied to only 65 out of the 134 villages. Of I 
the rest 66 had, for many years, paid an unvarying rate of £1 8#; | 

(Rs. 14), and the other three villages were assessed at a fixed payment, | 
tiMa tliardv. The rice rental varied from £3426 (Rs. 34,260) in I 
1845-46 to £3558 (Rs. 85,580) in 1854-55 and £1443 (Rs. 44,430) in 
1864-65, and the average acre rate for rice land was 6#. 10|d. 
(Rs. 3-7). In 1865, the rental of the Birvadi uplands was only £1264 j 
(Rs. 12,640) on 88,057 acres or Sfch {as, 2|) the acre compared with 
7|d (as. 4-11) in Goregaon and ojd {as, 3-8) in Mahad, Major 
Waddington thought that Birvadi could bear an increase of 
assessment, and proposed an average rice acre rate of 7s. M, 
(Rs. 3-10) and an upland rate of 4d. (as. 2‘-8). Of the 314 villages 
seventy-fLve were peasant held, 284 were held by revenue farmers, 
and five were alienated. Of the hhol^ villages ten were share or 
shardhati and six were special service orizdfat. The following rates 
were introduced into 310 villages, seventy-hve of them peasant held, 
234 khoti^ and one alienated. Of these 310 villages tfeee had no rice ‘ 
land. The remaining 307 were arranged in seven classes. The first 
class with a highest acx’e rate of 18#. (Rs. 9) included six villages 
round Mah4d and Dasgaon, which were close to the creek and whose 
soil was specially rich. The second class with a highest acre rate 
of 16#. (Es. 8) included thirty-three villages whose soil was a little 
less rich, among them Birvadi and Goregaon and villages within 
three miles of Goregaon, Mahdd, and Ddsgaon, and near the creek 
•or highroad. The third class, with a highest acre rate of 14#. 
(Rs, 7), included fifty-nine villages, some within three miles of ■ 
Birv^,di,and on the road, and others from three to six miles from 
Mahdd, Dasgaon, or Goregaon, or from three to five miles of water 
carriage. The fourth class with a highest acre rate of 12#. (Rs. 6) 
included forty-eight villages from six to eight miles from Mahdd or , 
D^Bgaon, and from five to six miles from Birvadi and Goregaon, , 
and^a few better placed villages of inferior soil. The fifth class, with 
a highest ame -rate of 10#. (Es, 5), iuclnded forty-nine villages. 
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They were Polacipur and Yineri and villages within three or four 
miles of those places ; also villages adjoining those of class six but 
further from the roads or from water cai^riage. The sixth class^ with 
a highest acre rate^ of 8s, (Rs. 4)^ included seventy-six villages 
within six miles of Yineri and PolMpur^ or near the Sahyadris not 
far from the road and generally close to the villages of class five. 
The seventh class^ with a highest acre rate of 6s, {Rs. 3), included 
thirty-six wdld villages between Yineri and Poladpur, and between 
the Malutbaleshvar and Satara roads under the SahyMris, or to the 
north of the Satilra road and below the Sahyddris. 

The garden lands were only a few acres in six villages. The 
chief produce in some were betel and a few cocoa-palms^ and in 
others plantains and sugarcane. Maximum acre rates of £1 
(Rs. 10) for betel and cocoa palms, and 126\ (Rs. 6) for other garden 
produce were proposed. 

There were some very fine cold weather vegetable lands along the 
Sdvitri at Mahad and Dasgaon, in which rich crops of pulse and 
occasionally of gram and tobacco were raised. For this land a 
special rate of 4s. (Rs. 2) falling according to circumstances to Bs, 
(Rs. 1|) and 2s. (Re. 1) was proposed ; for the uplands acre rates of 
6d, (as. 4) and 7^d, {as. 5) were fixed. 

The following statement shows the effect of the survey ; 

Rdyyad Simmj Settknmit, 1866, 

g SuR\"EY Rental. 

I Rental of 1865. 

^ gjo Taied. Waste. 

Division. ® ^ V 1 £ 1 I 

■ Js' Sluft i' p ] • o' ■. ' . - S* . ' -t ' ' 

^ Rice. If ‘||’ I Total. Rice. ^ | 1 Total. . ^ | 
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Edygadt 

1866 , 


Rs. Rs. Rs. I Rs.iR. Rs. Rs. Rs. Rs. R. Rs. Rs. iSs. R. E. Rs.! Rs. 
MaMd... lU 72,296 70,763 127&j 17 13,976 86,030 69,1821292 20 11,071 81,565175 5 84 244i $1,809 

Ooregaon. 61 54,197 ' 68,902 791 8 6196 65,897 51,0541664 28 3996 56,742';239 94 14 347| 57,089 

Birv^di... 135 52,078 44,4^3 ... ... 12,644 57,077 40,820 47 1 15,249 62, 117|lSl) ... 10 190| 62,307 

Total ... 310 1,78,571 1,74,097 2066 25 32,81612,09,0041,67,056 3003 49 30,310 2,00,424:59499 88 781 2,01,205 


These details show a fall in the survey assessment of £858, 
(Es, 8580) or 4 per cent^ compared with the revenue in 1865^ and a 
rise of £2186 (Es. 21,850) or 12 per cent, compared with the 
average payment in the ten years ending 1865.^ 


1 Rdygad StttUment, 1866. 


Survey 

assessment, 

1866. 


Average, 

1855-1866. 


Rental, 

1864-65. 


Divisions, 


MaBdd 

G-oregaon 

Birvadi 


Total 
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In 1872 tlie twenty yeaiV lease granted by Mr. Jones to tlie salt rice 
or kMrdpdt, ^inlkges of Alib^g came to an end. Tliese lands bad 
been re-.measiiredlii 1856-57, wliexi tlie former large lumps or plots, 
Miots^ were broken into ordinary survey numbers and tlie limits 
marked witla stones. Of 13,269 acres 12,561 were arable and 705 were 
nnassessed waste. Of the arable land all except 786 acres were 
under tillage. During the twmnty years of Mr. Jones" settlement 
(1852-1872) the salt villages had ]Wsperecl J The value of rice, 
their staple product, had idsen nearly threefold from IT.s*. (Es.Sl) 
the kliandi in 1852 to £2 10 , 9 . (Rs. 25) in 1872. The number of 
ploughs had fallen from 190 to 128. But under other heads the 
returns showed a considerable advance. The number of people had 
risen from 6948 in 1852 to 9200 in 1872 or 32 per cent; houses 
from 1453 to 1714 or 18 per cent; live stock from 446 to 2390 or 
435 per cent ; and carts from two to eight. During these twenty 
years, of a total of £964 (Rs. 9640) of remissions £798 {Es. 7980) 
were granted during the first year of the settlement (1852-53), 
During the ten years ending 1872 the remissions amounted to only 
£8 (Rs. 80), The area of land paying assessment varied little, 
and since the year 1854 the yearly increase and decrease had never 
been more than 200 acres. 

The supply of fresh water was still extremely scanty. Only 
seven villages had wells or ponds. In many cases drinking water 
had to be carried two miles. Made roads from the Eevas and 
Dharamtar piers crossed the tract westward to Alib^g, and a cart 
track running north and south, from Revas to Poinad, passed 
through nearly all the western villages. Roads were hardly required, 
as the creeks which interlaced the surface were navigable for small 
boats at high tide. The nearest local market was Alib% about 
twelve miles to the west. But there was little trade with Alibdg, 
as it was more convenient to send the produce by boat either to 
Bombay or to Nagothna. A small quantity of salt was made in one 
village, and in eight villages there were stills for the manufacture 
of palm liquor. The right of making liquor was sold every year by 
auction and in 1872 yielded £560 (Rs. 5600). Most of the liquor 
was for local use. 

In 1872 the classification of the soil was revised on the system 
adopted in the Th4na salt lands. The new acre rates were lO^. 
(Rs. 5) for first class villages, 95 . (Rs. 4^) for second, and 85 , (Rs. 4) 
for third. Villages bordering on sweet rice lands were placed in 
the first class ; those between the first class and the creek were 
included in the second class ; and those near the mouth of the creek 
and most exposed to salt water in the third class. These rates were 
the same as had been introduced in the neighbouring salt lands of 
TJran in Th4na. The quality of the soil, the style of tillage, and the 
products of both were alike, and both districts were almost equally 
well placed as regards distance from Bombay.^ The last class 
included two islands some distance from the mouth of the creek, 

^ l;- which were much exposed to flooding during the rains. 
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Increase. 


Including tie very small area of arable waste, wliicli if brouglit 
under tillage “would yield a rental of £24 (Bs. 240) ^ tiie increase in 
the total payments was £-1100 (Rs. 11^000). The average acre rate 
was raised from 4/?. 6|iL to 6s. (Rs, 2-4-5 to Rs« 3-1-5) or an 
increase of about 35 per cent. The percentage increase in the 
different classes was 51 per cent in the firsts 61 in the second^ and 
28 in the third. 

The following statement^ shows the chief changes in remissions^ 
collections^ and outstandings^ since the introduction of the revenue 
survey. It appears from these details that the Government demand 
.rose^from £47,309 (Rs. 4,73,090) in 1854-55 to £69,933 (Rs. 6,99,330) 
in 1877-78, and collections from £46,234 (Rs. 4,62,340) to £69,869 
(Rs. 6,98,690). During the same period remissions fell from £1075 
(Rs. 10,750) to £64 (Rs. 640) and outstandings from £73 (Rs. 730) 
to £26 (Rs. 260) : 

Kolaba SHtUmeni EmultSy 1865 - 1B7B, 

Goterxmest. j Alienated, Total. - i 


Stirm^j Remits^ 
mS’1878.. 


Occupied, 


Waste. 


1870-71 


^ Supplied (1880) by Mr. W. G. Ham^ion o! the KatnJjgiri Survey, 
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The following is a sammarj of the chief available season details 
during the thirteen jears since Koldba was itiryle a separate district* 

III 1868-09 the ■Tamlall of 6 T9l inches was favourable and the 
rice and other crops were of a full average. Except some cases of 
cholera in Alihag^ brought by Paudharpur pilgrims, public health 
was good. The land revenue for collection amounted to £72,747 


(Ss. 7/27,470), £3 (Es.'SO), were remitted, and £79 (Rs. 790) left 
outstanding. The Mia7id/i of rice (1320 lbs.) rose from £2 8^*, to £2 

3cL(Rs. 24- Rs. 25-10). 

In 1869-70 the rainfall, of 87‘82 inches was sufficient,, and ..the., .. 
harvest was on the whole favourable. Except slight outbreaks of 
cholera in Alibag, Pen, and Roha, public health was good. The tillage 
area rose from 463,170 to 464,701 acres and the land revenue from 
£72,747 to £72,763 (Rs. 7/27,470 - Rs. 7/27,630), £13 (Rs, 130) were 
remitted, and £6 (Rs, 60) left outstanding. The khandi of rice rose 
from £2 lls. 3d. to £2 16^. 9d. (Rs. 25-10 - Rs.28-6). 

In 1870-71 the rainfall of 75*21 inches "was seasonable and 
sufficient. There were several cases of cholera, but the disease did 
not spread. The tillage ai*ea rose from 464,701 to 466,803 acres and 
the land revenue from £72,763 to £72,997 (Rs. 7,27,630 - Rs. 7/29,970), 
£17 (Rs. 170) were remitted, and £85 (Rs. 850) left outstanding. 
The hhandi of rice fell from £2 166% 9d. to £2 14s. 6d. (Rs. 28-6- 
Rs. 27-4). 

In 1871-72 the rainfall of 40*36 inches was short and capricious, 
and in Alibag and Pen the crops suffered considerably. Cattle 
disease prevailed in Mangaon and Roha, and there was one bad 
outbreak of cholera in Mahad. The tillage area fell from 466,803 to 
465,334 acres, and the land revenue rose from £72,997 to £74,028 
(Rs. 7,29,970 - Rs. 7,40,280), £7 (Rs. 70) were remitted, and £69 
(Rs. 690) left outstanding. The khandi of rice rose from £2 14^. 6d, 
to £2 16s. 6d. (Rs.27i -Bs. 28i). * : 

In 1872-73 the rainfall of 72*95 inches was well-timed and 
abundant. Dengue fever was general, bub caused little or no . 
mortality, and in other respects the public health was good and cattle ' 
were fairly free from disease. The tillage area fell from 465,334 
to 465,082 acres and the land revenue from £74,028 to £73,209. 
(Rs. 7,40,280 - Rs. 7,32,090), £1048 (Rs. 10,480) were remitted, 
£1046 (Rs. 10,460) of them on account of the introduction of revised 
rates in the Alibag salt lands, and £127 (Rs. 1270) left outstanding* 
The khandi oi rice fell from £2 16s. 6d. to £2 8s. (Rs. 28^ - Rs. 24). 

In 1873-74 the rainfall of 79*72 inches, though abundant, was . 
irregular and the harvest was short. Public health was good and - 
except in Mangaon cattle were free from disease. The tillage area 
465,400 acres and the land revenue from 


£73,209 to £74,092 (Rs. 7,32,090 -Rs. 7,40,920), £14 (Rs. 140) were 


remitted, and £182 (Rs. 182 6) left outstanding. The hhandi of rice 


mhorn m 8a. to. £2 4a.' 9d (Bs. 24 - Rs. 22-6) . 

In 61*74 inches was excessive in June and 
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July mi damaged some of the crops. Public liealtb was good and 
tlie loss from cattle disease sligiit. The tillage area rose from 465^400 
to 468,156 acres and the land revenue from 174,092 to £74,796 
(Es. 7,40,920 - Rs. 7,47,960), £96 (Rs» 960) were remitted, and £52 
(Rs. 520) left outstanding. The hhandi of rice rose from £2 4s. 9d. 
to £2 8 . 9 . {Rs. 22-6- Rs. 24). 

In 1875-76 the rainfall of 107*87 inches, though unusually 
heay^, was well-timed and the crops were the finest known for 
serenteen years. In ilahad, in J oly, floods swept the banks of the 
Sdvitri, and early in October in Roha, Mdngaon, and Mahad, want 
of rain slightly injured the late crops. Cholera prevailed throughout 
the district during the rainy months, and there were a few fatal cases 
of cattle disease in Pen, Roha, and Mangaon. The tillage area rose 
from 468,156 to 468,646 acres and the land revenue from £74,796 
to £74,826 (Es. 7,47,960 -Rs. 7,48,260), £58 (Rs. 580) were remitted, 
and £5 (Es. 50) left outstanding. The hhandi of rice rose from 
£2 86\ to £2 9,9. 3d (Rs. 24 - Es. 24-10). 

In 1876-77 the rainfall of 53*36 inches was scanty and unseasonable 
and the harvest was short. In every sub-division the fall was less 
than the average, and in Alibdg it was more than a fourth less. 
In July floods did damage in Mahad, and want of rain in September and 
October destroyed about half the upland crops in Mahdd and injured 
those in Mangaon, Daring the rainy season cholera prevailed at 
Alibag and in the surrounding villages and small-pox at Mahdd. 
In Alibag and Mangaon there were a few fatal cases of cattle disease. 
The tillage area rose from 468,646 to 471,005 acres. The land 
revenue fell from £74,826 to £72,423 (Rs. 7,48,260 -Es. 7,24,230), 
£2087(Rs. 20,370) were remitted, and £26 (Es. 260) left outstanding. 
The hhandi of rice rose from £2 9^. 3i. to £3 5s. (Es. 24-10 - 
Es. 324). 

In 1877-78 the rainfall of 63*61 inches was seasonable and 
sufficient and the harvest was on the whole good. The public health 
suffered from somewhat serious epidemics of cholera and small-pox, 
and a fatal form of cattle disease was prevalent in Mangaon and 
Mah4d. The tillage area rose from 471,005 to 472,413 acres and the 
land revenue from £72,423 to £74,520 (Rs. 7,24,230 - Es. 7,45,200), 
£64 (Rs. 640) were remitted, and £28 (Rs. 280) left outstanding. 
The hhandi of rice rose from £3 5^. to £3 179. (Rs. 324- 
Rs. 38-14). 

In 1878-79 the rainfall of 144*87 inches fell seasonably and the 
rice and other early grains yielded a good harvest. The cold 
weather crops were much damaged by locusts. Pever was unusually 
prevalent daring the cold weather months and there were two 
outbreaks of rather mild cholera. The tillage area rose from 472,413 
to 473,319 acres. The land revenue fell from £74,520 to £74,314 
(Rs. 7,45,200 -Es. 7,43,140), and £4 (Rs. 40) were remitted. The 
hhandi of rice fell from £3 179. Sd to £3 4$. 9d (Rs. 38-14 - Rs. 82-6). 

In 1879-80 the rainfall of 74*52 inches was slightly below the 
average, but it was timely and well distributed. The monsoon and 
cold-weather crops were a little below the average. The number 
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of deaths from cholera was 129. Smail-pox also prevailed slightly. 
The season was otherwise health}^ The tillage area rose from 
473,819 to 475,135 acres, ^ and the land reTenne from £74,314 to 
£74,685 (Rs. 7,43>140-Es.- 7,46,850), and £2 (Es. 20) were remitted. 
The kImncU of rice rose from £3 4^. 9cL to £3 7 b , Qcl (Rs. 32-6 - 
Es. 38|). 

In 1880-81 the rainfall of 79*67 inches was somewhat below the 
average. Between the 7th of July and the 10th of September very 
little rain fell. The monsoon and cold-weather crops yielded an 
average harvest, except rice which suffered from want of rain. 
There were thirty deaths from cholera. Small-pox also appeared 
^ occasionally. Otherwise the season was, on the whole, healthy. 
The tillage area rose from 475,135 to 476,693 acres. The land 
revenue fell from £74,686 to £73,900 (Es. 7,46,850 - Rs. 7,39,000), 
£95 (Rs. 950) were remitted, and £l' (Rs. 10) left outstanding. 
The hhandi of rice fell from £3 7^. 6d, to £2 lls\ 3d. (Rs. 33|- 
Rs. 25-10). 

The following statement shows in tabular form the available yearly 
^statistics of rainfall, prices, tillage, and land revenue, during the 
twenty -nine years ending 1880-81 : 


Koldba Season Statistics, 1852-1881, 


Years. 

Eainfall. 

Tillage. 

Eemis- 

sions. 

Land 

revenue 

for 

collection. 

Out- 

standings 

Collec- 

tion. 


Inches. 

Acres. 

Es. 

Es. 

Es. 

Es. 

1852-53 ... 



35,432 

5,23,663 

1252 

6,22,431 

1853-54 ... 



38,486 

5,83,105 

1143 

6,81,962 

1854-55 ... 



10,918 

5,57,363 

728 

5,56,635 

1865-50 ... 



11,469 

6,57,533 

561 

6,56,97*2 

1856-57 ... 


. 

10,868 

6,46,858 

400 

6,46,458 

1857-58 ... 



11,767 

6,55,079 

1539 

6,53,540 

1858-59 ... 

79*92 

144,042 

4113 

7,01,353 

1321 

7,00,032 

1859-60 ... 

79*59 

155,781 

6891 

7,46,783 

880 

7,45,903 

1860-61 ... 

96*69 

160,814 

498 

7,05,020 

515 

7,04,505 

1861-62 ... 

95-38 

204,522 

2891 

7,05,803 

456 

7,05,347 

1862-63 ... 

85*27 

236,774 

5306 

6,84,765 

306 

6,84,459 

1863-64 ... 

82*12 

241,562 

884 : 

7,57,789 


7,57,789 

1864-65 

62*49 

236,215 

609 

7,72,644 


7,72,644 

1865-66 ... 

85*52 

413,025 

28,326 

7,10,671 


7,10,671 

1866-67 ... 

85*74 

465,090 

1127 

7,24,442 

518 

7,23,924 

1867-68 ... 

74*35 

465,036 

20 

7,36,023 

6019 

7,80,004 

1868-69 ... 

64*91 

463,170 

26 

7,27.472 

791 

7,20,681 

1869-70 

87*82 

464,701 

133 

7,27,633 

64 

7,27,569 

1870-71 ... 

75*21 

466,803 

173 

7,29,968 

848 

7,29,120 

1871-72 ... 

40*36 

465,334 

72 

7,40,281 

687 

7,39,594 

1872-73 ... 

72*95 

465,082 

10,476 

7,32,093 

1274 

7,30,819 

1873-74 ... 

79*72 

465,400 

141 

7,40,922 

1817 

7,39,105 

1874-75 ... 

61*74 

468,156 

959 

7,47,956 

525 

7,47,431 

1875-76 ... 

107*87 

468,646 

684 

7,48,257 

54 

7,48,203 

1876-77 ... 

53*36 

471,005 

20,372 

7,24,235 

259 

7,23,976 

1877-78 ... 

63*61 

472,413 

039 

7,45,204 

278 

7,44,926 

1878-79 ... 

144-87 

473,819 

40 

7,43,144 


7,43,144 

1879-80 ... 

74-62 

475,185 

21 

7,46,852 


7,46,85*2 

1880-81 ... 

79*67 

476,693 

949 

7,39,000 

12 

7,38,988 


Xhandi Peicb. 


Eice in Husk.i 

Sdckni, 

1st sort. 

2nd sort. 

Es. 

a. 

Es. 

a. 

‘'Bs.' 


11 

14 

10 

12 

15 

5 

12 

5 



19 

5 

12 

14 

12 

0 

17 

8 

16 

3 

15 

0 

20 

10 

16 

10 

16 

0 

22 

0 

18 

6 

17 

8 

24 

13 

22 

6 

21 

0 

25 

0 

26 

0 



32 

6 

21 

0 

20 

8 

25 

6 

22 

0 



26 

11 

21 

10 



29 

6 

32 

6 



48 

6 

33 

6 



44 

6 

29 

10 



42 

3 

31 

2 

•u 


40 

6 

24 

0 



37 

11, 

25 

10 



29 

4 

*28 

6 



34 

10 

27 

4 

24* 

0 

35 

0 

28 

4 

26 

0 

.34 

10 

24 

0 ' 

23 

8 

32 

6 

22 

6 

21 

0 

27 

0 

24 

0 

23 

0 

27 

6 

24 

10 ' 

24 

0 

31 

0 

32 

8 

81 

0 

44 

6 

38 

14 

35 

8 

60 

12 

32 

6 

30 

0 

40 

10 

33 

12 

31 

10 

! 43 

8 

25 

10 

24 

4 

36 

4 


1 A of rice in husk is equal to 1320 pounds. 
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CHAPTER IX 

JUSTtCE. 

Bitweeh 1819 and 1830^ for purposes of cml and crimiiaal 
justice, tlie three sub-divisions of Sfokshi, Rajpiiri, and Raygad 
were under Eatnagiri. In 1830 Eatn%iri was reduced to a sub- 
collectorate, and these three sub-divisions passed from Eatnagiri to 
Thana, Till 184-0, when they lapsed to the British Governinent, 
the two sub-divisions of TJnderi and Revdanda were under the Angria 
chiefs. Under Act XVII. of 1844, these two sub-divisions were 
embodied in British territory and brought under British laws. 
Justice was administered by a Political Agent till, in 1853, the 
agency was abolished and the judicial administration of the two 
sub-divisions transferred to Thana. Since 1853 the KoMba distinct 
has formed part of the charge of the Thana District Judge. 

In Angria^s territory, under its native rulers, civil and criminal 
justice were roughly almost recklessly administered.^ For important 
cases a general court of justice was held for a few hours on Sunday 
evenings nominally under the chief but really under the minister. 
Petty cases were settled at Alibag by a judge or nydyddhish 
appointed by the minister, and in the district by the sub- 
divisional officers. Oral evidence was taken in the presence of 
the parties and no record was kept, except that in civil cases 
final decisions were sometimes entered as memoranda on loose 
slips of paper. The cases were summarily disposed of, underhand 
fees or kdrhuni paid to the subordinate court officials settling all 
disputes. No arrears of business were allowed ; the court continued 
to sit till every case was heard. Every decision was final ; there 
was no appeal. Actions for debt were not common as neither 
execution of decrees nor imprisonment for debt was allowed. 
In criminal cases capital punishment was rare. Those who could 
pay a heavy fine were never imprisoned except for contempt or 
obstinacy, and those who could not pay underwent the extremest 
punishments short of mutilation. The forts were the Angria^s prisons. 
They received their inmates for no specified term. The barred 
rooms in the Kolaba fort, though close and ill-aired were fairly 
wholesome but other prisons were terrible dens. In the Under! 
or Henery fort a flight of steps hid by a trap-door led underground 
to a strong door which gave entrance to a room seven feet high and 
twelve feet in diameter, a loathsome den swarming with vermin. 
About 1836, on suspicion of being concerned in a gang robbery, 
fifteen persons were sent to this loathsome dungeon, and, in four 
months, thirteen of them died raving mad, from want of light, 

^Compiled from Mr. Courtenay^s letter l4th Felbruftry 1839 in Bom. Gov. Eec. 
Pol Dep, 391, and Mr, J, M, Davies’ letter 22nd Pebruary 1841 in Bom. Gov, Eec, 

'P^l Dept, 1237. 
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air, and water. In 1840 the Political Superintendent found two of 
the prisoners alive. They were reduced to skeletons and one of them 
was blind of an eye. Their lives had been saved by the death of the 
others and by being allowed to go on the bastions for a few hours 
daily. Besides these two;^ twenty-two persons suffering similar 
punishments were taken out from other dungeons by the Political 
Superintendent. They had been denied water except for drinking 
and were loaded with the heaviest irons ; they were squalid and 
filthy^ diseased and frightful to look at. Nothing was recorded 
against them, and no term of imprisonment had been fixed. They 
had been in confinement fi’om three to twenty years.^ The charges 
against them were almost forgotten, but it was admitted that 
none of them had been guilty of w’-orse offences than robbery 
and theft. They were of the poorest classes and therefore unable to 
buy their release either by paying fines or bribes to state servants. 
They waited for some festive or joyous occasion to bring them the 
chance of freedom- As their sufferings were disproportionate to 
the vague and unrecorded charges against them, the Political 
Superintendent set them free. 

There was a long established custom of providing female slaves 
for the chief, by condemning to slavery women, whether married or 
single, who had been guilty of infidelity or impropriety. Free 
intercourse between these condemned women and the male com- 
munity was encouraged in the grossest manner in order to rear a 
class of slaves. A condemned woman was styled hulmini and her 
offspring lehavlis or bastards. She was first made to pay a fine 
according to her means, under penalty of being sent to the fort 
among licentious soldiery. After the fine was wrung from her 
she was taken into the chiefs household, or, if unsuitable for that 
purpose, was made to perform all sorts of out-door drudgery.^ Others 
again who agreed to pay an additional bribe obtained a license to 
practise prostitution. The number of these female slaves at any one 
time depended on the demand for their services. Their offspring, 
fathered indiscriminately by the court attendants, swelled the mob 
of the chief^s followers. The male offspring sometimes obtained 
respectable meh^s daughters in marriage, though this did not alter 
the servile position of the husband. The daughters of slave women 
were kept in the chiefs residence and did not appear in public. 

Among minor pieces of injustice compulsoiy labour occupied an 
important place. On all public occasions the Kunbis or cultivating 
classes were obliged to work without wages. They were bound at 
their own cost to carry the state share of the grain to the appointed 


1 Of twenty-two prisoners who were confined on charges of robbery, one Agri had 
been imprisoned for twenty years ; two KAthkaris for twelve, six Kdthkaris for eleven, 
seven K^thkaris for seven, and two Mari,thds for eleven years ; for theft one Sutir 
had been confined for twelve and one Musalni^n for three years ; and for petty 
theft two women had been imprisoned, one for eight and the other for seven years. 

2 Mr. J. M. Davies mentioned (1840) an instance in which a woman besought him > 
to intercede for her. She was condemned as a slave and had already paid a fine for 
being allowed to work out of doors. She was again threatened to be sent to one of > 
i^e forts unl^s she paid a further sum of Es. 90. When the Div4n was consulted on 
the mSftter h^, teply . it ’waa the custom. 
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port^ and to supply gratis a certain quantity of straw wlieneyer it 
was wanted. They had to cut and carry a certain quantity of straw 
and I’eeds for thatching and occasionally to dig ponds and wet docks 
for shipping* They were also mad© to contribute goats and fowls 
for the yearly sacrifices, and on all occasions to supply regetables, 
pulse^ milk^ -whey^ and butter. The fishermen had their share of 
forced labour. Each boat had to make nine trips eyery season to 
Eamraj, about five miles east of Oheul on the right bank of the 
Kundalika creek, to fetch firewood for the chief^s establishment, or 
pay a fine of 7s. (Rs. 34) on every trip less than nine. Other boats 
had to carry grain to Bombay under similar penalties. 

In 1853 there were three courts, at Alib%, Pen, and Mahad, and 
the number of suits disposed of was 2866. Seven years later (1860) 
the number of courts was the same, but the decisions had risen to 
4158, the average duration of each case being one month and twenty 
days. In 1870 there were still only three courts, but the decisions had 
increased to 4600, the average duration of each being two months 
and nine days. In 1874 there were three courts and 4940 decisions. 
At present (1882), excluding the court of the first class subordinate 
judge of Nasik who exercises special jurisdiction under section 25 of 
Act XIV. of 1869, the district is provided with three second class 
subordinate judges^ courts at Alibdg, Pen, and Mahad, with an 
average jurisdiction over 574 square miles and a population of about 
117,000. All these courts are under the jurisdiction of the Thana 
Judge. As regards their ordinary jurisdiction, the average distance 
of the Alibag, Pen, and MahM sub-Judges'* courts from their six 
farthest villages is respectively fourteen, eighteen, and sixty miles. 

The average number of cases decided during the twelve years 
ending 1881 was 3975. The number of suits rose from 4600 in 1870 
to 4940 in 1874 ; from 1874 the number began to fall till it was as 
low as 3042 in 1880; in 1881 there was a slight increase to 8245. 

As shown in the margin, of the whole number of cases decided 
KomaBkparte Decrees, 1870^1881. during the twelve years ending 

— — 1881, 47’52 per cent have, on an 

iffiAB. Suits, e^arte, centage. average, been given against the 

defendant in his absence. Except 

18?0 4600 2636 57*30 proportion 

g*34 of cases decided in this way showed 

1873 !'.; !!! 4196 2334 55*62 a gradual fall from 57-30 in 1870 

mt :: il? S 47 -f to 52-63 in 1874, 40-9 in 1877, 

li?;:: ;;; gs lf4 fol and 37-5 k 1881. Of contested 

W78,.. ... 3344 1302 38*8 casGS, durfug the twelve years 

i88o!!! ;;; lol S'O ending 1881, only 14*29 per cent 

”• have been decided in favour of the 

Total ... 47,706 22,672 47*52 defendant. The percentage of 

”*** 1 contested cases decided in favour 

of the defendant fell from 16*36 in 1870 to 9*95 in 1873. In 1874 it 
rose to 16*44 and continued high till it fell to ll*49 in 1880 and again 
rose to 10*61 in 1881, In 110 or 8*39 per cent of the whole number 
of suits decided in 1881, the decree was executed by putting the 
plaintiff in possession of the immovable property claimed. During 
the twelve years endinsr 1881 ths number of cases of this kin3 fell 
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from 145 out of 4600 in 1870 to 97 out of 4940 in 1874 and then 
rose to 168 out of 4271 in 1876 and 201 out of 3042 in 1880. In 
923 or 28'44 per cent of the 1881 decisions^ decrees for money due 
were executed by the attachment or sale of property. Of these 
15*19 per cent have been executed by the sale of movable 
property and 13*25 per cent by the sale of immovable property. 
Compared with 1870 the 1881 returns for attachments and sales of 
movable and immovable property show a rise from 439 to 493 in 
the former and a fall from 996 to 430 in the latter. 

During the twelve years ending 1881^ the number of decrees 
executed by the arrest of debtors has fallen from 117 in 1870 to 71 
in 1881. As will be seen from the following table, the number of 
civil prisoners during the four years ending 1873 varied from 31 
in 1872 to 46 in 1873. During the following eight years the number 
fell from 64 in 1874 to 28 in 1879. In 1880 it rose to 98 and 
again fell to 72 in 1881 : 


Koldba Civil 'Prisoners, 1870- 1S8L 
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The following statement shows in tabular form the working of 
the district civil courts during the twelve years ending 1881 : 

Kolaba Cml Conrk, 1870-1881. 
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^ Tlie registration department employs five sub-registrars^ all of 

I them special or Ml time officers. One of tbese sub-registrars is 
stationed at eacb sub-divisional head- quarters. In addition to 
supervision by the Collector as District Registrar, a special scrutiny, 
under the control of the Inspector General of Registration and 
Stamps, is carried on by a divisional inspector. According to the 
Registration Report for 1880-81 the gross registration receipts for 
that year amounted to £767 (Rs. 7670) and the charges to £515 
. (Rs. 5150), thus leaving a credit balance of £252 (Rs.2520). Of 
f'' 2779, the total number of registrations, 2761 related to immovable 

' property, fourteen to movable property, and four were wills. Of 
2761 documents relating to immovable property, 1622 were mortgage 
deeds, 1003 deeds of sale, sixteen deeds of gift, ninety leases, and 
thirty miscellaneous deeds. Including £93,795 (Rs. 937,950), the 
value of immovable property transferred, the total value of property 
affected by I’egistratioii amounted to £96,692 (Rs. 9,65,920). 

At present (1881) fourteen officers share the administration of 
criminal justice. Of these one is the District Magistrate, two are 
magistrates of the first class, nine of the second, and two of the 
third. The District Magistrate and one first class magistrate are 
covenanted European civilians, the other is a native. Except the 
^ District Magistrate who has a general supervision of the whole 
Y district, each first class magistrate has an average charge of 750 

1 square miles and of a population of about 190,000. In 1881, the 

\ District Magistrate decided twenty-five original and thirty-eight appeal 

I cases, and the two first class magistrates ninety-one original cases. 
Except the huzur or head-quarter deputy collector who has charge of 
the treasury, the magistrates as Collector and assistant collectors 
have revenue charge of the parts of the district in which they 
exercise magisterial powers. Of subordinate magistrates of the second 
and third classes there are eleven, all of them natives of India, with 
an average charge of 140 square miles and a population of 35,000. 
In 1881 the eleven subordinate magistrates decided 1636 original 
cases. Besides their magisterial duties these officers exercise revenue 
powers as mamlatdfe, mahdlbaris, and head clerks of mamlatd^rs. 
Besides these there are 1047 police patils, receiving in surveyed 
‘ villages an average yearly emolument of £1 12^. 9d. (Rs. 16-6) 
^ and entrusted with petty magisterial powers under the Bombay 
Village Police Act (VIIL of 1867). Of the whole number twelve 
under section 15 of the Act can in certain cases fine up to 10^?, 
(Rs.^ 5) and imprison for forty-eight hours. The others under 
section 14 cannot fine and can imprison for only twenty-four 
hours. 

There is no regular village police system. The revenue p4til or 
one of the leading villagers is generally chosen police p^til either 
for life, or for a term of years, and the Mh4rs help him acting as 
watchmen. The system of patrol by the 'district , police is carried 
Mm on in the regular way, each post having its appointed area which is 
! . patrolled by the officers and men in charge of .the post. In suiweyed 
|l' villages the police pitil is paid from 6d. 'to ''£14 16^. (4 annm>» 
I , Rs. 148) a year ; in unsurveyed villages the p4til is unpaid. 
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Prom the table of offences given below it will be seen that during 
the seven years ending 1880^ 1890 offences^ or one offence for every 
202 of the population^ were, on an average, yearly committed. Of 
these three were murders and attempts to commit murder ; two 
culpable homicides ; six cases of grievous hurt and hurt by dangerous 
weapons ; fifteen cases of dacoity and robbery ; and 1864 or 98*6 per 
cent of the whole minor offences. 

For many years after the introduction of British rule into the three 
sub-divisions of S4nkshi, Rajpuri and Raygad, the villages were 
subject to night attacks of Kathkaris, Mangs, Eamosiiis, and other 
Deccan gang robbers. The villages were unprotected, the houses 
were made of mud and thatch, and the people were weak and timidd 
On two occasions, in 1827 and in 1840, the strength of the Bamoshi 
freebooters from the Deccan was so great, and the mischief they 
did was so serious that military aid had to be called in. Towards 
the close of 1827 several detachments of the 4th Rifles were 
sent to arrest or to drive away a band of Ramoshis, who had 
been plundering the villages to the north-east bf MahM. Some of 
the detachments were stationed for the defence of certain places 
and to attack the enemy when news was received of their presence 
in the neighbourhood. Others acted as patrolling parties to keep 
up the communication between the chain of posts, and, by constant 
marching, to prevent the bands from gathering and directing 
their attention to any particular range of country. On the 27th 
December (1827) at Sdnkshi in an action with the Rdmoshis three 
privates were killed.^ In 1840 a party from the 15th Regiment of 
Native Infantry was called in to act against a band of R4moshis 
who, issuing from the Bor state, had plundered Nimmpur, 
Nagothna, and RoLa. Some of the freebooters were arrested and 
punished.*'^ 

Asjbefore 1 840 the lands of the district were much divided between 
the Angrias and the British Government, and as the Angria^s 
subdivisions were separately managed till 1 858, no old crime statistics 
are available for purposes of comparison. But the crime retuims for 
Angria’s Kolaba during the five years ending 1850 show that 
since then there has been a marked decrease in the number of gang 
and highway robberies* Daring those five^ years the number of 
gang and highway robberies committed in Angria^s territoiy with 
an area of 210 square miles and a population of 57,000 souls was 
395 or a yearly average of eighty. During the five years ending 
1880, the total number of gang robberies and dacoities committed 
in the whole district with an area of 1500 square miles and a popu- 
lation of 380,000 was eighty-eight or a yearly average of seventeen* 
That is, in 1850 there was one gang i*obbery for every half mile and 
every 700 people against one gang robbery for every fifty-five miles 
and 22,000 people in 1880., The chief criminal class is the Kithkaris 
■ . who are much given to thieving. The district is generally peaceful 
. ' and crime, is light. 
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In 1880 tte total strengtli of tlie district or regular police was 348. 
Of these under tlie District Superintendent one was a subordinate 
officer^ fifty-eight were inferior subordinate officers^ and 288 foot 
constables. The cost of maintaining this force was^ for the Superin- 
tendent, a yearly salary of £447 2s, (Es. 4471) ; for the one sub- 
ordinate officer, on a yearly pay of nou less than £120 (Es. 1200), 
and for the fifty -eight inferior subordinate officers, on yearly salaries 
of less than £120 (Es. 1200), a total yearly cost of £1537 4<s, 
(Rs. 15,372) ; and for the 288 foot constables a sum of £2966 I85. 
(Rs. 29,669), the average yearly pay of each foot constable being 
£10 6.9. 2 cL (Rs. 103-1-4). Besides their pay, a total yearly charge 
of £274 2^. (Rs. 2741) was allowed for the horses and travelling 
expenses of the superior officers ; £190 2^. (Rs. 1901) for yearly pay 
and travelling allowance of the Superintendent's establishment ; and 
£380 10s, (Rs.3805) for contingencies and other expenses, raising the 
total yearly charges to £5795 18s. (Rs. 57,959). On an area of 1500 
square miles and a population of 380,000 souls, these figures give 
one man for every 5J square miles and 1319 souls. The cost of the 
force is £3 17s. S^d, (Rs. 38-10-2) the square mile or (2 as, I pie) 
a head of the population. 

In 1880, exclusive of the Superintendent, of the total strength 
of 348, eighty-four, twelve of them officers and seventy -two men, 
were employed as guards at district or subsidiary jails and ovex' 
lock-ups and treasuries, or as escorts to prisoners and treasure; 
and 263, forty -seven of them officers and 216 men, on other duties. 
Of the whole number, exclusive of the Superintendent, 122 were 
provided with fire-arms and 225 with swords or with swords and 
batons. Seventy-six, thirty-two of them officers and forty-four men, 
could read and write, and thirty-three, two of them officers and 
thirty-one men, were being taught. Except the Superintendent, who 
was a European, the members of the police force were all natives 
of India. Of these one officer was a Christian ; one officer and six 
men were Muhammadans; five officers and five men were Brahmans ; 
fifty-two officers and 274 men were Hindus of other castes; and 
three men were Beni-Israels. 

In 1880, of thirty-seven persons accused of heinous crimes seven or 
18*9 per cent, and of 2763 accused of all other crimes 1002 or 36*2 
per cent, were convicted. Of £1832 (Rs. 18,320) alleged to have 
been stolen, £848 (Rs. 8480) or 46 per cent of the whole was 
recovered. Of the seven northern districts of the Presidency Kolaba 
ranked last as regards the proportion of convictions to arrests, 
and third as regards the proportion of the amount of property 
i^ecovered to the amount stolen. The following table gives the chief 
crime and police details for the seven years ending 1880 : 
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OFJfENCES AND CONVICTIONS— 
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Besides tlie lock-ups for under-trial prisoners at the head-quarters 
of each sub-division there are two sub-jails, one at Alib% for 
prisoners sentenced up to one month* s imprisonment, and the other 
at Mahad for prisoners under sentences of less than fourteen days. 
Prisoners sentenced to more than one inonth*s imprisonment ai’e 
sent to the Th4na Jail. The Alibag jail is in the Hirakot fort 
and has room for seventy-six prisoners, having eight cells, five of 
them eighteen by thirteen feet and three seventeen hy eleven feet. 
Female prisoners ai'o kept in separate cells. In 188i-82 the daily 
average number of prisoners was eleven in the Alibag and one in 
the Mahad jail. The Hirdkot jail is remarkably healthy ; not one 
death has occurred during the last six years. 
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CHAPTER X. 

REVENUE AND FINANCE. 

The earliest balance sheet of the Kolaba district is for the official 
year 1852-53. The accounts of the five sub-divisions, Alibdg, Pen, 
Roha, Mdngaon, and Mahad, which at present constitute the Kolaba 
district, were included* in the accounts of the Thana district till the 
1st of May 1876, when a separate account office was created for the 
Kolaba district. Though, since 1852-53, many account changes have 
been made, the different items can in most cases be brought under 
corresponding heads in the forms now in use. Exclusive of £5014! 
(Rs. 50,140) the adjustment on account of alienated lands, the total 
transactions entered in the district balance sheet for 1880-81 
amounted under receipts to £235,117 (Rs. 23,51,170) against 
£100,757 (Rs. 10, 07, 570) in 1852-53, and, under charges, to £231,076 
(Rs. 23,10,760) against £87,118 (Rs. 8,71,180). Leaving aside 
departmental miscellaneous receipts and payments in return for 
services rendered such as post and telegraph receipts, the revenue 
under all heads, imperial, provincial, local, and municipal, came to 
£121,088 (Rs. 12,10,880) or on a population of 381,650 an average 
“ (Rs. 3-3-6). 

the twenty-nine years between the dates of the two 
balance sheets the following changes have taken place under the 
chief heads of receipts and charges. 

Land Revenue receipts, forming sixty per cent of £121,088 
(Rs. 12,10,880) the entire revenue of the district, have risen from 
£65,671 (Rs. 6,56,710) in 1852-53 to £72,634 (Rs. 7,26,340) in 1880-81. 
The increase is chiefly due to the large area of land brought under 
tillage and to the more correct measurements introduced by the 
survey. Land revenue figures for the thirty years ending with 1881 
are given above on page 214. Land revenue charges have risen 
from £9977 (Rs. 99,770) to £11,043 (Rs. 1,10,480). This is due to 
the increase in the number and salaries of revenue officers. 

Stamp receipts have risen from £1101 (Rs. 11,010) in 1852-53 to 
£6975 (Rs. 69,750) in 1880-81, and stamp expenditure from £12 
(Rs. 120) to £214 (Rs. 2140). 

There are four licensed shops for the sale of European and 
foreign liquor at Alib%, Pen, Revdanda, and Mahad. In 1880-81 
the amount realised on account of fees levied on shops came to £21 
(Es. 210). Licenses for these shops ure. renewed every year. Most of 
the country liquor drunk in the district is made from moha flowers. 
In 1880-81 there were seventy-three shops licensed to sell moha 
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liquor and the realkations were £6970 (Es. 69,700). Except in 
the Alib% garden villages, where palm liquor is drunk, the spirit 
consumed in this district is brought from the Uran distilleries on 
payment of a still-head duty of (Es. If) the gallon of a 
strength not above 25® under proof. Palms are of three sorts^ brab 
and cocoa palms and wild thick-stemmed palms or bhsrli-mdds. The 
juice drawn from hherli-mdds is sold in its raw state and is not 
distilled. Most of the toddy drawn from brab and cocoa palms is 
distilled. The tapping fee for a brab tree is 18^. (Es. 9) and for a 
hherli-mdd 6s. (Es. 3). 

Until the close of 1877-78 the right of tapping hherU-mdds 
was yearly farmed. For tapping cocoanut trees in the Alibag 
gax'den land licenses were issued, each license being given for not 
less than fifteen cocoanut trees, and subject to the payment in 
three instalments of a fee of 2 ^. (Ee. 1 ) on each tree. The license- 
holder was entitled to tap the trees specified in his license, to set up 
one still for every fifteen trees licensed, to manufacture palm-juice 
liquor, and to sell the liquor only to persons possessing separate 
licenses for its retail sale. In Alibdg, Eoha, Mahad, and Mangaon, 
the right of retailing country liquor was put to auction, the farmers 
buying the liquor from licensed tappers at the gallon (Es. 1-6 
the adhman). In Pen the right of making and selling moha 
liquor was similarly sold. In 1878-79 the tree tax on cocoanut 
trees when taken for tapping was fixed at rates varying from 3 ^. 
(Es. 1 1) on each tree in Alibag, Oheul, and Eevdanda ; to 2s. 6d. 
(Es. l|) in^Ndgaon, Akshi, Varsoli, Thai, and Kihim; and to 
(Ee. 1 ) in Avas, Sasavne, Navedhar Kolegaon, Navedhar Navgaon, 
Eahar, Nilkhat, and Kolgaon. The licenses and the terms under 
which they were issued were the same as in 1877. In the following 
year liquor manufacture was prohibited in the Alibdg salt-tract or 
khdrepdt and in Pen, and persons buying the right of retail sale were 
required to bring their supplies from the Uran distilleries on the 
payment of the still-head duty of Ss. 6d. (Ks.l|) the gallon. In 
Eoha, Mangaon, and Mahdd the right of making and retailing liquor 
was farmed to one man who was allowed to set up a distillery at 
Ashtami. The distillery was worked until about tbe end of April 
1879, 3893 gallons having been issued on payment of a duty of 
Bs. (Es. 1 |) the gallon. In the hot weather, as the scarcity of water 
at Ashtami stopped the distillery, the farmer was allowed either 
to bring moha liquor from Uran on the payment of the still-head 
duty, or palm-juice liquor from the Alib% garden tract on pajdng 
2 ^. (Ee. 1) the gallon. 

From the 1st of August 1879 a tree-tax was levied at the rate of ISs. 
(Es. 9) on each cocoa palm and brab tree, and of 6s. (Rs. 3 ) on each 
wild palm tapped anywhere in the district except in the Alibag 
garden land, the tax entitling the payer only to tap the tree 
and sell the juice to the liquor farmers. In the Alib% garden 
land the cocoa palm tax was fixed at 126 \ (Rs. 6 ) a tree, and 
since the 1 st of August 1881 has been raised to 18 . 9 . (Es. 9 ) 
a teee. The lowest number of trees ' for which a license is granted 
was.,, raffled’ from fifteen.to'a hundred. The license entitled the 
holder to hmk ’ one '‘itili; tor, .distillation.;-.., The tax was recovered in 
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four instalments, and it was decided not to give tapping licenses for 
more than 5000 trees in all. In other sub-divisions liquor manufac- 
ture was prohibited entirely, and persons buying the right to retail 
liquor were required to bring their supplies from Uran on paying 
the still-head duty. The farms of Roha, Mangaon, and MahM 
were given to one person. 

Before 1877 there was no special establishment. In 1878 for the 
Ashtami distillery an inspector was appointed on £52 (Rs. 520) a 
year. From the 1st of August 1879 the establishment was fixed at 
three inspectors with monthly salaries varying from £5 to £20 
(Rs. 50 -Rs. 200), nine sub-inspectors on monthly salaries var^dng 
from £1 16^. to £3 (Rs. 18-Rs. 30), five clerks on a monthly pay of 
£1 10a (Rs. 15), and forty-one constables on monthly salaries varying 
from 16s, to £2 (Rs. 8-fe. 20), the whole costing £1183 (Rs. 11,830) 
a year. This establishment is still (1881) kept up. 

The increase in the tree tax was attended with a fall in the number 
of trees tapped from 16,134 in 1877-78 to 913 in 1880-81, and with 
a rise in the revenue from tree tax and farm from £390 (Rs. 3900) in 
1877 to £460 (Rs. 4600) in 1880-81. In 1880-81 the total excise 
revenue from all sources was £11,087 (Rs. 1,10,870)^ against £12,136 
(Rs. 1,21,360) in 1878-79, and the total expenditure was £989 
(Rs. 9890) against £55 (Rs. 550) in 1878-79. The fall in the total 
excise revenue is due to smuggling from the Habs^n state, 
to the illicit distillation of moha, and to the large use of slightly 
perfumed potato spirit imported from Hamburg which under the 
name of Eau-de-Oologne is taken as a stimulant in place of European 
or country liquor. The rise in charges is due to the increased 
strength of the excise staff. 

The revenue from Law and Justice, which is chiefly derived 
from fines, has risen from £414 (Rs. 4140) to £529 (Rs. 5290), 
and the expenditure from £1495 (Rs. 14,950) to £6131 (Rs. 61,310). 
The increased charges are due to the rise in the number and pay of 
civil and magisterial officers. 

The forest receipts amounted to £4077 (Rs. 40,770) in 1880-81 
against nothing in 1852-53. The expenditure rose from £369 
(Rs. 3,690) in 1852-53 to £3982 (Rs. 39,820) in 1880-81. ^ The 
increase in charges is due to the increased strength of the forest 
conservancy establishment. 

No details of the amount realized from the different assessed taxes 
levied between 1860 and 1872-73, when the income-tax was abolished, 
are available. The license-tax receipts were £3279 (Rs, 32,790) in 
1878-79, £3453 (Ra 34,530) in 1879-80, £1554 (Rs, 15,540)' in 
1880-81, and £1535 (Rs. 15,350) in 1881-82. . 

Customs receipts have fallen from £26,164 (Rs. 2,61,640) in 
1852-53 to £472 (Bs. 4720) in 1880-81. The charges amounted to 


llhe diiSfereme (Es. 15,620) Wweeii the Bs. R®, 95,250 shown in 

the halanee 'sheet, is because the balance sheet -is •'prepared for the financial year 
ending 31at March 1861 and the eircise accounts for' 'the -revenne year ending .list 
My 1881. , , . , , '■ 
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£3000 (Rs. 30,000) in 1852-63 against no expenditure in 1880-81* 
The fall in customs receipts is chiefly dne to salt receipts, which in 
1852-53 were credited to customs, being now shown under salt. 
Bednctions in customs duties and the abolition of transit duties 
have also reduced the revenue. 

As in 1852-53 salt receipts were shown under customs, no details 
are available for purposes of comparison. Still there is no doubt 
that the revenue has very greatly increased partly from the preven- 
tion of smuggling and partly from the rise in the salt duty. The 
1880-81 receipts were £104,626 (Rs. 10,46,260) and the charges 
£2633 (Rs. 26,330).^ On the basis of ten pounds of salt a head, at 
4s. (Rs. 2) the Bengal man, the revenue derived from the salt 
consumed in the district may be estimated at about £9500 (Rs. 
95,000). 

The military charges of £12,961 (Rs, 1,29,610) in 1880-81 against 
£6643 (Rs. 66,430) in 1852-53 represent payments made on 
account of pensions to retired soldiers who are natives of Kolaba. 

Postal receipts have risen from £160 (Rs. 1600) in 1862-53 to 
£1380 (Rs. 13,800) in 1878-79, and charges from £191 (Rs. 1910) 
to £1324 (Rs. 18,240). The receipts and charges shown in the 
1880-81 balance sheet, besides letters, hooks, and parcels, include 
money received and paid under the money-order system. 

Registration is a new head. The 1880-81 receipts amounted to 
£827 (Rs. 8270) and the expenditure' to £545 (Rs. 5450). 

The education charges in 1880-81 were £1106 (Rs. 11,060) against 
£126 (Rs. 1260) in 1852-63. The education charges met from local 
funds are shown below under that head. 

Police charges have risen from £1298 (Rs. 12,980) in 1852-53 to 
£6548 (Rs. 65,480) in 1880-81. The increase is due to the 
reorganization of the police force. 

Transfer receipts have risen from £7060 (Rs. 70,600) in 1852-53 
to £25,638 (Rs. 2,56,380) in 1880-81, and expenditure from £49,410 
(Rs. 4,94,100) to £157,359 (Rs. 15,73,590). The increased receipts 
are due chiefly to local funds, and to the amount of the deposits 
in the Government Savings Bank. The increased charges are due 
to a large surplus balance remitted to other treasuries and to the 
expenditure on accomit of local funds. 

In the following statement the figures shown in black type 
on both sides of the 1880-81 balance sheet are book adjustments. 
On the receipt side the item £6014 (Rs. 50,140) represents the 
additional revenue the district would yield had none of its land 
been riven away. On the debit side the item £116 (fe 1160) 
entered under Land Revenue is the rental of the lands granted to 
village headmen and watchmen. The item £4898 (Rs. 48,980) 
under Allowances and Assignments represents the rental of the lands 
granted to the district hereditary officers and other non-service 
claimants. Cash allowances, on the other hand, are treated as actual 
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charges and debited to the diiferent heads of account according 
to the nature of the allowances. Thus cash grants to village 
headmen are included in £11,043 (Rs. 1,10,430) the total of Land 
Revenue ' charges : 

KOLABA balance sheet, m2-5$ AND 1880-81, 


Chapter X, 
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Heads, 


Heads. 


2,634 Land Bevenue 
6014 

6975 Stamps ... 

9526 Excise ... 

629 Justice ... 

4077 Forest ... 

1649 Allowance 


Land Bevenue 


Stamps 

Excise * 

Justice 

Forest 

Assessed Taxes ... 
Miscellaneous 

Interest 

Gnstoms and Opium 

Salt 

Public Works 

Military 

Mint 

Post ... 

Eegistration 
Education ... 

Police 

Medicine 

Jsils 

Miscellaneous 


40 Pensions 
473 Ecclesiastical 
104,626 Miscellaneous 
8408 Customs ... 
1162 Salt 
18 Public Works 

8439 Military ... 

827 Mint 
... Post ... 

14 Registration 
1 Education 
... Police 
93 Medicine ... 

Jails 

209,479 Miscellaneous 


Transfer 

6150' 10,271 Deposits and Loans , 

1910 7030 Cash Remittances 

.. 8837 iKKjal Funds ... 


Tranter Hems. 

Deposits and Loans 
Cash Remittances... 
Local Funds 

Total 
OrAND TOTAi 


Total 


ORAIifl) TOXAIi, 


Revenue other than Imperial. 

District local funds have been collected since 1863 to promote rural ijooal Funds, 
education and to supply roads, wells, rest-houses, and dispensaries. 

In 1880-81 the receipts amounted to £8338 (Rs. 83,380) and the 
expenditure to £8151 (Rs. 81,510). This revenue is derived from 
three sources, a special cess of one-sixteenth in addition to the land 
tax, the proceeds of certain subordinate local funds, and certain 
miscellaneous items. The special land cess, of which two-thirds are 
set apart as a road fund and the rest as a school fund, yielded in 
1880-81 a revenue of £4808 (Rs. 48,080). The subordinate funds, 
including a toll fund, a ferry fund, a cattle pound fund, and a school 
fee fund, yielded £1485 (Rs. 14,850). Government and private 
subscriptions amounted to £1892 (Rs. 18,920), and miscellaneous 
receipts including certain items of land revenue^ to £153 (Rs. 1,530). 

This revenue is administered by district and, stibdivisional committees 

partly of' official and partly of private' members. The district ; . ,, , 

committee eonsistjs of tK^ ^llector, ttie assistant and deputy collectors • . ■ • '? , ' ^ 
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tlie executive engineer, and the education inspector as official and the 
proprietor o£ an alienated village and six landholders as non-official 
members. The sub-divisional committee consists o£ an assistant 
collector, the mainlatdar, a public works officer, and the deputy 
education inspector as official, and the proprietor of an alienated 
village and three landholders as non-official members. The sub- 
divivsional committees bring their requirements to the notice of the 
district committee wffio prepare the budget. 

For administrative purposes the district local funds are divided 
into two sections, one set apart for public works and the other for 
instruction. The receipts and disbux'sements during the year 1880-81 
wei’e as follows : 

Kolaba Local Funds, 1S80-8I. 

TVBLIG WORKS. 


Ebcripts. 

Exprsditure. 




£ 

Balance, 1st April 1880 

2071 

Establishment 

495 

Two'thirds of the Land Cess 

zm 

New Works 

1984 

Tolls 

66 

Bepairs 

2448 

Ferries 

1006 

Medical Charges 

261 

Cattle-ponnds 

136 

Miscellaneous 

86 

Contributions 

1041 

Balance, 31st March ISSl 

2401 

Miscellaneous 

150 



Total 

7675 

Total ... 

7675 

mUCATIOF. 


£ 


£ 

Balance, let April 1880 

928 

School Charges 

2500 

Ojoe'third of the Land Cess 

1603 

School-houses (new) 

169 

School-fee Fund 

276 

Bitto (repairs) 

170 

Contribution (Government) 

852 

Miscellaneous 

38 

Miscellaneous 

3 

Balance, 31at March 1881 

785 

Total ... 

3662 

j Total ... 

3662 


MuaidpitlitieB* 


Since 1864 the following local fund woi^ks have been caxTied out. 
To improve coinmuxxications 150 miles of roads, two wooden piers, 
eight masonrypiers,seveiibri'dgesand culverts, and five river crossings 
have been made or repaired. To improve the water-supply 234 
wells, seventy-five reservoirs, and seven dams have been made or 
repaired. To help village education seventy-one schools, and for 
the comfort of travellers thirty-seven rest-houses have been either 
huilt or repaired. Besides these works one dispensary and fifty 
cattle-pounds have been constructed. 

In 1880-81, under thC' provisions of the Bombay District 
Municipal Act VI. of 1873' there were four town municipalities each 
administered by a body of commissioners with the Collector as 
president and the assistant or deputy collector in charge of the 
sub-division as vice-president* In 1880-81 the district municipal 
revenue amounted to £1584 (Es. 15,640), of which £460 (Es. 4600) 
were recovered from' octroi duties, £485 (Es. 4850) from tolls, wheel, 
■ house and other taxes, and £620 (Es* 6200) from miscellaneous 
' sources*- ^ . ■ 

THe'fdiiowing stetetnen^ for each of the municipalities the 
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receipts, charges, and incidence of taxation during the year ending 
31st March 1880-81 : 


Koldha Munici'pal Details, 1880-8L 


Name. 

Date. 

Popula- 

tion. 

Receipts, 

Octroi. 

Tolls and 
Wheel- 
tax, 

Trade 

Licenses 

. 

House- 

tax. 

Miscel- 

laneous. 

Total. 

Inci- 

dence. 






£ 


£ 


£ 

£ 

£ 


£ 

«. d. 

AliMg 

May 1864 


5473 

173 


68 


68 

106 

206 


611 

2 2| 

Pen 

Sept. 1865 ... 

6514 

154 


... 


26 

85 

252 


516 

1 7 

Roha 

Feb. 1866 


5207 

96 


T-- 


17 

25 

14 


152 

0 7 

MaMd 

Aiig, 1866 


6631 

37 




40 

60 

148 


285 

0 lOi 


Total 


23,825 

460 

68 

140 

276 

620 

1564 



Charges. 

■ 

Name. 









Works. 






Staff. 

Safety. 

Health . 

Schools. 

„ 



Miscel- 

laneous 


Total. 










New. 

Repairs. 






£ 


£ 


£ 


£ 



£ 

£ 



£ 

AIMg 

129 


232 


121 





21 

149 


652 

Pen 

64 


169 


133 





14 

65 


435 

Koba 

48 


43 


6 


9 



14 

9 


129 

MaMd 

35 


119 


191 


20 



26 

70 


401 

Total ... 

2T6 

553 

451 

1 29. 


76 

293 

1677 
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CHAPTER XI. 

INSTRUCTION. 

In 18S1«82 tliere were seven ty-seveii Go vernmeiit and five inspected 
bcIlooIs/ or an average of one scliool for every twelve inhabited 
villages alienated as well as Government^ with 5021 names on the 
rolls and an average daily attendance of 3611 pupils or 9*80 per cent 
of 51^377, the total male population between five and fourteen years 
of age. 

Exclusive of superintendence the expenditure on these schools 
amounted to £2202 (Rs. 22^020), of which £765 (Rs. 7650) were 
debited to Government and £1437 (Rs. 14^370) to local municipal and 
other funds. 

Under the Director of Public Instruction and the Education 
Inspector Central Division, in 1881-82, the schooling of the district 
was conducted by a local staff 158 strong. Of these one was an 
assistant to the deputy educational inspector of Thdna, drawing a 
yearly salary of £90. (Rs. 900) ) the rest were masters and assistant 
masters of schools with salaries ranging from £6 to £48 (Rs. 60- 
Rs.480). 

Of the eighty-two Government and aided schools Marathi was 
taught in seventy-seven and Hindustani in five. Of the Marathi 
schools two were girls^ schools. 

Before Government took the education of the district under 
their care, every large village had a school, kept generally by a 
Brdhman, and attended both by boys and girls under twelve years 
of age. Since the introduction of state education these private 
schools have suffered. Few of them have been able to compete with 
the Government schools and except in some of the towns and large 
villages most have been closed. In 1881-82 there were twenty 
private schools with an attendance of 426 pupils. The teachers 
in these schools are indifferently educated. Their strongest point is 
their skill in teaching the ujalnis or multiplication tables and the 
elementary rules of arithmetic. Their teaching of reading and 
writing is less successful. They are not hereditary schoolmasters ; 
as a rule they are men who have failed to get other employment. 
They are not paid by fixed fees, but depend on what the parents and 
guardians choose to give them. In addition to entrance fees they 
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levy small fortniglitly eontributions and receive occasional presents* 
The entrance fee, which is offered to the teacher in the name of 
Sarasvati the goddess of learning, varies from 3d. (2 annas) for the 
poor to 2s. (Re.l) for the well-to-do. When a boy has finished 
his multiplication table or ujalni course and is taught to write on 
paper, the teacher gets from l|d, to 2^. [anna 1-Re. 1). On the 
last day of each half of every Hindu month, the pupils, except the 
very poorest, take to their teachers from a quarter of a pound to a 
pound of rice. Parents who are friendly or are pleased with their 
children's progress present the teacher on their son^s thread and 
marriage ceremonies with a turban or a pair of waistcloths. From 
all these sources a private teacher^s yearly earnings vary from £8 to 
£7 (Rs. 30 -Rs. 70). The children go to their teacher^s house, and, 
as his house is often small, the pupils may be seen in the morning 
and evening along the side of the street, in front of the door, 
working at their sums or shouting their tables. The position of 
the masters, and the religious element in some of their teaching, 
help them in their competition with the purely secular instruction 
given in state schools. The course of study in these schools is 
soon finished and the boys generally leave their teachers before 
they are twelve. 

The following figures show the increased means for learning to 
read and write provided by Government during the last thirty -nine 
years. The first Government vernacular school was opened at 
MahM in 1840. Sixteen years later, in 1856, a second school was 
opened at Ndgothna. Five years later nine more schools were 
opened, three in Alibdg, two in Mahdd, two in M^ngaon, one in 
Pen, and one in Roha. The number of schools rose from eleven 
in 1862 to thirty-four in 1866. In 1870-71 there were fifty-nine 
Government schools, with 3413 names on the rolls, and an average 
attendance of 2656. In 1881-82 there were eighty-two schools with 
5021 names on the rolls, and an average daily attendance of 3611. 
That is, during the last twenty-five years an increase in the number 
of schools fromi two to eghty-two. 

In 1861 the first givW school was opened at Alibd-g. In 1879-80 
it had eighty -two names on the rolls, with an average attendance 
of thirty-nine pupils. 

For the three chief classes in the district the 1881 census returns 
give the following details of persons able to read and write. Of 
361,281, the Hindu population, 4036 (males 3937, females 99) or 1*11 
per cent below fifteen and 783 (males 776, females 7) or 0*21 per cent 
above fifteen were under instruction ; 565 (males 534, females 31) or 
0*16 per cent below fifteen and 10,562 (males 10,481, females 81) or 
2*92 per cent above fifteen were instructed j; 143,574 (males 72,999, 
females 70,575) or 39*76 per cent below fifteen and 201,761 (males 
98,041, females 108,720) or 55*8 per cent above fifteen years of age 
were illiterate. Of 1 7,891, the Musalm^n population, 460 (males 425, 
females 35) or 2*57 per cent^below fifteen and 55 (males 52, females 3) 
or 0*30 per cent above fifteen were under instimetion ; 90 (males 80, 
females 10) or 0*50 per cent below fifteen and 848 (males 842, 
females 6) or 4*74 pr cent above fifteen were instmcted; and 6391 
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Chapter XI. (males 31 01, females 3290) or 35*72 per cent below fifteen and 1 0,047 

Instruction. (males 4452, females 5595) or 56*16 per cent above fifteen were 

Readers and illiterate. Of 305, the Christian population, 7 (males 2, females 5) 

Writers? 2*29 per cent below fifteen were under instruction; four males 

below fifteen and 34 (males 25, females 9) or 11*17 per cent above 
fifteen were instructed ; and 110 (males 46, females 64) or 36*06 per 
cent below fifteen and 150 (males 82, females 68) or 49*1 per cent 
above fifteen were illiterate : 



Koldha Educatim : Census Details^ 1881. 
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Of 4169 pupils in Government schools at the end of 1879-80, 3741 
or 89*73 per cent were Hindus, of whom 1320 were Brdhmans, 532 
Prabhus, forty Lingayats, fourteen Jains, 314 V4nis and Bhdtids, 898 
Kunbis, 484 artisans (Loh4rs, Sonars, and Shimpis), 189 personal 
servants and labourers. Of 268 or 6*42 per cent Mnsalmdns, there 
were two Moghals, two Bohor4s, 255 Konkanis, and nine Khojas 
and Memans. There were three Parsis, two Portuguese, and 
seventy-three Beni-Isrdels. Of eighty^wo girls on the rolls in 
1879-80 seventy-one were Hindus, ten Beni-Isr^els, and one was a 
Musalmdn. 

The following tables, prepared from special returns furnished by 
the Education Department, show in detail the number of schools 
and pupils, with their cost to Government : 

Koldha School Return, 1855^50, 1865-66, and 1879-80. 

Pupils. 

Schools.: — 

Hindus. Musalm&ns. | | Total. 

Class. i r 1 t p— 


Pupils by Caste, 
1879-8a. 


School Eettirns, 
18554880. 


Berti-IsrSols, 


Gowrmnent : 

Anglo- Vernacular 

School 

Yeraaoular School 
for Boys. 
Bo. do, Girls. 
Inspected t 

, , Yeroaoular School 
' lop Boys... .M 


Males. 

Females. 

Males, 

Females. 

Males. 

Females, 

Under Instruction : 







Below fifteen 

393T 

99 

425 ' . 

35 

2. 

5 

Above fifteen 

776 

7 

52 

3 



Instructed : 







Below fifteen ... 

534 

31 

80 

10 

4 


Above fifteen ... 

16,481 

81 

842 

6 

26 

*9 

Illiterate : 







Below fifteen ... 

72,999 

70,576 

3101 

3290 

46 

64 

Above fifteen ... 

93,041 

108,720 

4462 

5595 

82 

68 

Total ,..j 

181,768 

179,613 

8952 

8939 

159 

146 
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KoUha School Betm-n, 1S55-56, 1865-66, and continued. 


Class. 

Average 

daily 

nee. 

Fee. 

Cost per Pupil. 

Receipts, 



Government. 

CO 

o 

A 

jH 

1865-60. 

1879-80. 

1856-56. 

CO 

o 

A 

to 

CO 

1879-80. 

1855-66. 

1865-66. 

1879-80. 

CD 

lO 

A 

lO 

CO 

1865-66. 

1879-80. 














Government : 













Ang-lo- Vernacular 








£iS, 

£ s. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

School 


418 


... 

%d’M, 

u. 

r ■... ■ 
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Class. 


Receipts — contin 

ued. 

Local Cess. 

Municipalities 

Private. 

Fees. 

Total. 

CO 

lO 

ID 

m 

00 

pH 

3865-66. 

1879-80. 

1855-56. 

1865-66. 

1879-80. 

1855-56. 

1865-66. 

1879-80. 

1855-06. 
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1879-80. 

1855-66. 

i 
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8 
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16 

7 
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30 
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Instruction and 
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Buildings. 

Total. 

Government, 

CD 

00 

pH 
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o 

S 

Sh 

CD 

ID 

VS 

US 

S3 
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XO 
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£ 
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96 
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26 
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2122 

J 
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26 

f ’ 
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23 
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Town Schools, 
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A comparison of the present (1879-80) proyision for teaching 
town and village children gives the following results. 

Except a mission school at Alibdg^ there is at present (1882) no 
English school in the district. The Alibag mission school, opened 
by the Free Mission Church in 1879^ had on the 31st of March 1882 
ninety-seven pupils on the roll and had during the year an average 
daily attendance of sixty-nine pupils. In 1881-82 its total cost was 
£216 (Rs, 2160) of which £34 (Rs. 340) were contributed by 
Government. The monthly fee varies from Is. to 2s. (8 au?ia5-Re. 1). 
The rich send their boys to Bombay or to Poona to learn English. 
In 1865-66 there were schools at Alibag, Roha, Mahdd, and Pen, 
where English was taught. These schools were closed, the Alibag 
school in 1876 and the Rolia school in 1867, for insufficient 
attendance owing to an increase in fees j the Mahad school in 1871 
because of the difficulty of securing certificated masters and of 
providing suitable pay ; and the Pen school in 1872 because the 
people failed to make up by fees and contributions a monthly sum 
of £2 (Rs. 20), A very small number of pai^ents belonging to the 
depressed classes have begun to teach their boys to read and write. 
In some schools attended by high caste Hindus boys of the depressed 
classes are allowed to learn, but they sit separate from the other 
boys. In June 1882 a separate school under a Ohambhar teacher was 
opened for boys of this class at Mahad. 

In the town of Alibag in 1879-80 there w'ere two Government 
schools, one for boys and the other for girls, with 388 names on 
the x'olls and an average attendance of 281 pupils. The average 
yearly cost of each pupil in the boys^ school was 4s. 7|d!. (Rs. 2-5) 
and in the girls^ school 9s. Zd, (Rs. 4-10). In the town of Mahad 
in 1879-80 there were two Government schools, both for boys, with 
267 names on the rolls, and an average attendance of 206 pupils. 
One of these was an Urdu school. The average yearly cost for each 
pupil in the Urdu school was 14s. 4W. (Rs. 7-3) and in the Marathi 
school 12a. (Rs. 6). In the town of Pen in 1879-80 there were two 
Government schools for boys, with 274 names on the rolls and an 
average attendance of 208,' The average yearly cost for each pnpil 
; was 12^. 10|d, (Rs., In the town of Roha in 1879-80 there 

were two schools lor boys, with 171 names on the rolls and an 
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average attendance of 139. One of these was an Urd« 

The average yearly cost for each pupil was ISa. 3c?. (Rs. 7-1^)' 

In 1879-80 exclusive of the four towns of Alib%, Maha^? PeHj 
and Roha^ the Kolaba district was provided with fifty -nine schools 
or an average of one school for every eighteen inhabited villages. 
The following statement shows the distribution of these schools by 
sub-divisions : 


Kolaba Village Schools, 1379-80, 


Sub-Divisions. 

Villages. 

Popula- 

tion. 

Schools 
for Boys. 

Sub-Divisions. 

Villages. 

Popula- 

tion. 

. 

Schools 
for Boys. 

Alibag 

160 

69,762 1 

15 

Pen 

t 195 

62,118 ' 
89,941 , 

S 

Mahdd 

244 

102,587 I 

11 

Kolia ... ... 

129 

8 

Mangaon 

224 

81,085 

17 



1 


Before the establishment of Government village schools the 
children who went to the private Brahman schools were generally 
Prabhus and Brahmans. Very few others learned to read or write. 
Now (1880) only about one-third of the pupils are Prabhus and 
Brahmans. 

The district has at present (1881) three libraries and two reading- 
rooms. The Alib^g Native General Library^ which was founded in 
1866 by a general subscription, had in 1879-80 seventeen members 
and 259 books. It subscribed to five vernacular newspapers and 
to two monthly magazines. There are four classes of monthly 
subscription, 4^., 25., Is., and 6c?., which in 1880 yielded an income 
of £15 (Es. 150). The Pen Library was started in 1866. In 
1879-80 it had thirty-five subscribers and 180 books. It took in 
nine vernacular newspapers and three monthly magazines. The 
subscriptions at 25., Is., and 6d, a month, yielded £10 (Rs. lOO), 
which, after meeting the expenditure, left a balance of £2 (Es. 20). 
The Mahad Library was started by the people of the town in 1874.. 
In 1879-80 it was poorly supplied with books and subscribed to only 
two vernacular newspapers. There were three rates of monthly 
subscription, Is., 6d., and 3c?. The Tala Reading-Room was founded 
in 1878 by the people of Tala in Mangaon. In 1879-80 it subscribed 
to five Marathi newspapers and one monthly magazine. The yearly 
subscription rates were 10s. (Rs. 5), 6s. (Rs. 8), and 2s, (Re. 1). At 
Roha a x'eading-room, opened in 1878, subscribes to one Anglo^ 
vernacular newspaper, 

TwoMardthi weekly newspapers and two Mardthi monthly magazines 
are published at Alibag. The Satya Sadan or Home of Truth was 
started in 1870. It is published on Saturdays, the yearly subscription 
being 2s. (Re. 1). The Shambh or Grasshopper was started in Ap^il 
1882 ; it is published on Wednesdays, the yearly subscription being 
2s. (Re. 1). The Satdkcmna Dip or the Light of True Religion 
was started in 1878; it is published on the first of every Hinfi.o. 
month, the yearly subscription being 2s. M* ■■(Bs. 1|). The Ahala 
Miim or Wommh Friend was startedin 1879;; it is published on the 
fir#t of every Hindu month, the yearly Bubedription being 3s. (Rs. ^ 
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CHAPTEK XIL 

health: 

The climate tLougli feyerisli and relaxing is perliaps less 
relaxing ttan Ratn^giri and less feverisli than Th£na. The district 
includes 'two climatic- divisions^, a oomparatiyely pleasant and 
healthy belt of coasts and a more trying and less healthy inland 
tract. In this respect Kolaba is worse than either Thana or 
Ratn%iri; thatj in proportion to its size^ the better or sea tract is 
much smaller than in the other Konkan districts. The chief health 
advantages of the coast tract are the equable climate^ the fresh sea 
breeze, and the comparatively good water. On the other hand 
the slimy creeks, the decaying animal matter connected with the 
fisheries, and the thick growth of trees and hedges make it 
difficult to keep the coast villages tolerably clean or airy. Perhaps 
from carelessness in clearing away decaying refuse, perhaps from 
the people occasionally feeding on unwholesome fish or shell-fish, 
sharp and apparently unimported attacks of choleric disease are 
commoner in the coast villages than in the inland parts. The long 
stretches of rice land and forest and the want of the fresh sea breeze 
make the inland pai'ts of Koldba more malarious than the coast. In 
the inland parts, especially perhaps in Mahdd, water is scanty and 
bad, and the people are tried by the extreme heat of March, April 
and May, and by exposure to the heavy rains of June, July and 
August, when most of them are out ploughing, planting, or weeding 
in the wet rice fields. The great heat, the decaying vegetation, and 
the drying mud swamps make October and November specially 
unhealthy. And in December and January, though the thermometer 
rarely falls below 50°, the damp air in some of the inland hollows 
strikes chill and raw and causes much suffering from ague, colds, 
and lung affections. 

The hospital records for the last thirteen years show that malaria 
is the prevailing cause of disease. Intermittent and remittent 
fevers, ague and exhaustion are most common in the inland tracts 
at the foot of the Sahyddris. Malarious fever is most general at the 
beginning of the cold weather and diarrhoea and dysentery during 
the damp chilliness of the rainy months. During the rains also 
the people suffer much from guinea- worm. In 1881 there were 432 
lepers almost all of them Hindus and about tliree-quarters of them 
men. Syphilis is common especially in Mahdd. Except 1873 and 
1874 none of the thirteen years ending 1881 was free from cholera. 

- The most deadly outbreak was in 1875 with 1453 deaths or 4* L5 
per 1000, and the mildest was in 1880 with twenty-seven deaths or 
0*08 per thousand. In 1877 the first case of cholera occurred on 
the 12tHbf February ’at' Alib4g* The disease spread to Pen, Roha, 
and Mahdd, and*, continued till the end of September, It was 
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fiercest in tlie Alibag village of N%aon where out of 165 seizures 
there were 110 deaths between the 17th and the SOth of June. The 
total number of deaths was 1124 or 3*21 per thousand. 

In ISSlj there were three dispensaries, two grant-in-aid and one 
Government. The three dispensaries had 24^735 patients^ 24^428 
out-door and 307 in-door ; the cost was £759 125 . (Rs. 7596). The 
following details are taken from the 1881 report. 

The Alibag Government dispensary was opened about 1841. It has 
a building of its own. The commonest diseases are malarious fevers^ 
skin diseases^ bronchitis^ bowel complaints including intestinal 
worms^ and rheumatism. In 1881 public health was fairly good. 
Cholera visited the town during the south-west monsoon/ and of 
twenty-two cases treated ten were fatal. Chicken-pos; and mumps 
prevailed in an epidemic form at the beginning of the year. The 
total number treated was 8729 out-door and 179 in-door patients 
compared with 8360 and 153 in 1880, The cost was £472 4s. 
(Rs. 4722). 

The Pen dispensary was established in 1871 and is held in a hired 
building. The commonest diseases are malarious fevers, skin 
diseases, affections of the throat and chesty and bowel complaints. 
No epidemic occurred in the town, but cholera appeared in the 
neighbouring villages^ and^ out of fifteen persons attacked eleven 
died. Three major operations were performed and 169 children 
were vaccinated. The total treated was 8558 ont-door and 97 in-door 
patients. The total cost was £194 28, (Rs. 1941). 

The Mah5.d dispensary was established in 1875. It has a building 
of its own. The chief diseases are malarious worms, chest 

affections^ bowel complaints, and. skin diseases. Cholera occurred 
in the town and district, and of forty-seven cases treated twenty- 
three were fatal. Three major operations were performed and 
eighty-five children were vaccinated, 7146 out-door and thirty-one 
in-door patients were treated. The cost was £93 6s. (Rs. 933). 

According to the 1881 census 1557 persons (males 849, females 
708) or 0*41 per cent of the population were infirm. Of the total 
numbei*, 1500 (males 819, females 681) were Hindus, 49 (males 25, 
females 24) Musalmans, and 8 came under the head of Others. Of 
1557, the total number of infirm persons, 147 (males 101, females 46) 
or 9*44 per cent were of unsound mind, 720 (males 309, females 411) 
01 ^ 46*24 per cent were blind, 258 (males 145, females 113} or 16*57 
per cent wore deaf and dumb, and 432 (males 294, females 138) oi' 
27*75 per cent were lepax*s. The details are : 

Koldha Infirm People, tSBL 



Hindus. 

Musalma'ns. 

Others. 

Total. 


Males. 

Fe- 

males. 

Males. 

’Fe- 

males. 

Males, 

Fe- 

males. 

Males, 

Fe- 

males, 

InsaBo ! 

m 

46 

7 


1 


101 

46 

Blind 1 

299 

390 

B 

li 

■2 

2 

800 

411 

Beaf-Mutcs 

187 

108 

6 

i 


J 

345 

113 

Lepers 

290 

187 

4. 

1 


j , 

m 

138 
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810 

'“■esi” 

25 

' u " 

; s' 


840 

.“loT 
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Ib 1881-82 Biider tlie supervision of fclie deputy sanitary 
coramissioner tlie work of vaccination was carried on by five 
vaccinators witb yearly salaries varying from £16 16^. (Es. 168) to 
£28 16s. (Rs. 288). They were distributed over the rural parts of 
the district. Besides the vaccinators the medical oflScers of the three 
dispensaries at Mib%, Pen and Mahad carried on vaccine operations. 
The total number of operations was 9809/besides 577 re-vaccinations, 
compared with 6015 primary vaccinations in 1869'70. 

The following statement shows the sex^ religion^ and age of the 
persons primarily vaccinated : 

Koldda Vouicinatwn Details, 1S69‘70 and 1881-8B. 


Year. 

Persons Vaccinated. 

Sex. ■ 1 

Religion. 

/ Age. 

Total, 

Males. 

, 

Females. 

Hindus. 

TO 

a 

'S 

m 

0^ 

W 

1 

1 

Others. 

Under one 
year* 

Above one 
year. 

1869-*?0 

1881-82 

3049 

4970 

1 

2966 

4839 

4904 

9010 

»i,.. 

260 j ... 

5 

717 

534 

1108 

5848 

4907 

3961 

6015 

9809 


In 1881-82 the total cost of these operations^ exclusive of those 
performed in dispensaries, was £450 16s. (Rs. 4508) or about lljd 
(7 1 as,) for each successful case. The entire charge was made up of 
the following items : supervision and inspection £292 6s. (Rs. 2923), 
establishment £145 (Rs. 1450)^ and contingencies £13 10s. (Rs. 135). 
Of these the supervising and inspecting charges wei’e met from 
Government provincial funds, while £158 10s. (Es. 1585) were borne 
by the local funds of the different sub-divisions. 

Both in the coast and inland sub-divisions the chief forms of 
cattle disease are nmaliya^ phophsa or pkdnsi, Idhiya-sarcUya or 
. ghdt-sarp^ kdthvatiya, and devi. In musliya the body of the 
animal is feverish and weak, food and water are refused, the purgings 
are severe and offensive, and pieces of the entrails are, passed. The 
coat of the animal stares and the mouth breaks out in sores full of 
maggots. The disease generally lasts from two to four days, though 
sometimes the animal dies within tw^elve hours. After death the 
lungs are decomposed, the stomach appears dried up, the blood and 
fat become watery and the flesh colourless, and the whole gives an 
offensive smell. In phophsa or phdnsi the body is feverish and 
trembling, the nose is dry, the liver sw^-ells and decays, the lungs 
are affected, and food and drink are refused. For three or four days 
the action of the bowels and kidneys ceases, then purgings begin in 
which pieces of diseased lungs are passed. The disease lasts from 
three to six days. Alter death the lungs and liver are found covered 
with eruptions, and the blood decomposed. In Idkiya-sardiya or 
gMUsarp^ which lasts from four to six days, the throat swells, saliva 
, and froth run from the month, and food is refused. After death 
the throat is’ found inflamed and both the throat and the tongue arO' 
swollen.' which lasts for' three hours, swelling begins 
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at the navel and stretches up to the liver. In devi which lasts for 
four days the body is feverish and eruptive^ the eyes are red^ and 
food and drink are refased. 

As shown in the Sanitary Commissioner's yearly reports^ the total 
number of deaths in the thirteen years ending 1881 is 66,398 or an 
average yearly mortality of 5107, or according to the 1881 census, 
tnirteen per thousand of the whole population. Of the average 
number of deaths 8442 or 67’39 per cent were returned as due to 
fevers, 367 or 7*18 per cent to cholera, 161 or 8*15 per cent to small- 
pox, 181 or 3*64 per cent to bowel complaints, and 885 or 16*35 
per cent to miscellaneous diseases. Deaths from violence or 
accidents averaged 121 or 2*87 per cent of the average mortality. 
During the eleven years ending 1881 the number of births was 
returned at 62,855 or an average yearly birth rate of 5714, or, 
according to the 1881 census, fourteen per thousand.^ The details 
■■'.are:: ■ 


Koldha Births and Deaths, 1869 -1881, 


Year. 

Deaths. 

Births. 

Cholera. 

Small-pox. 

Fevers. 

Bowel 

Com- 

plaints. 

Injuries. 

Other 

causes. 

Total. 

1869 ... 


Ill 

64 

964 

67 

S3 

158 

1392 


1870 ... 


102 

350 

2334 

156 

86 

483 

3461 


1871 ... 


121 

248 

3523 

25S 

186 

648 

4934 

4204 

1872 


116 

94 

3593 

270 

142 

890 

6105 

3976 

1878 ... 



141 

3145 

148 

167 

719 

4310 

4228 

1874 ... 



150 

2784 

143 

183 

577 

3787 

4804 

1875 ... 


1453 

73 

2759 

193 

128 

844 

5450 

6518 

1876 ... 


70 

898 

2812 

233 

126 

860 

4499 

6339 

1877 ... 


1124 ! 

833 

1 3281 

312 

134 

1070 

6254 

6616 

1878 ... 


787 

■ 86 

4213 

215 i 

■■ ■■ ■m ■•■■1 

1242 i 

6665 

6043 

1879 ... 


ISO 

"■' 41 " 

4727 

135 

115 

1193 

' 6391 

7361 

1880 ... 


27 

67 : 

5064 

141 

; 115 

1013 

6427 

7624 

1881 ... 


687 

49 i 

,„,;'5545 '/I 

88 

142 

1212 

7723 

8153 

Total 


4778 

2094 

44,744 

1 2359 ' 

1569 

10,854 

66,398 

62,855 

Average 


:■', ','367 '.■ : 

IGl 

3442 

1 181 

f" . ■ ■ 1 

■ ' ,121;: ■: ■ 

835 

5107 

6744';: 
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1 Eeturns of births and deaths, especially birth returns, are very incomplete. 
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Aliba'g, the north-west snb-division of the district, is bounded 
on the north and west by the sea, on the south by the Habs^n or 
Janjira^ the Kundalika river and Roha, and on the east by the Amba 
river and N^gothna. Its area is 194 square miles, its (1881) 
population 76,138 or 392 to the square mile, and its (1880) 
realizable land x’evenue £18,503 (Rs. 1,85,080), 

Of the total area of 194 square miles, one is occupied by the lands 
of alienated villages. The remainder, according to the revenue 
survey, contains 78,106 acres or 65*09 per cent of arable ; 18,808 acres 
or 15*68 per cent of unarable; 1743 acres or 1*4 per cent of grass or 
huran ; 9626 acres or 8*02 per cent under forest ; and 11,192 acres 
or 9*3 per cent of village sites, roads, rivers and streams. From the 
78,106 acres of arable land 517 are to be taken on account of 
alienated lands in Government villages. Of the balance of 77,589 
acres, the actual area of arable Government land, 38,376 acres or 
49*1 per cent, were in 1880-81 under tillage. 

Alibdg is broken by an irregular range of hills which runs 
roughly north and south five or six miles inland. The west coast is 
fringed by palm gardens and orchards, and along most of the east a 
low bare rice flat borders the Amba river. In the west behind the 
palms is a stretch of rice land, and on both west and east, beyond 
the rice land, the ground breaks in knolls and mounds which rise 
to the outlying spurs of the central range of hills. 

On the coast the climate is cooler than in other parts of the district. 
In the strip of salt rice land that borders the Amba river, the 
temperature in the hot season is much higher as the central range 
of hills cuts off the western sea breeze. During the tAventy-two 
years ending 1881 the rainfall at Alibag has varied from 40*36 
inches in 1871 to 144*87 inches in 1878, and averaged 74*60 inches. 
The details are : 

Alihdg Mainfally 1860 -^ISSL 

Yeak. iBainfall. Ybar. iRaiGfall. Year. Eainfall Year. Eainfall. Year. Bainfali. 


OUmate^ 


in tiiA eastern salt laad villages wher^ hot months 
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(March-May) there is scarcity of water, the water-supply is 
sufficient. Besides the Amha which separates Alib% from Pen in 
the east and the Jlundalika which separates Alibag from Roha in 
the south, there are five smaller streams. These streams are * the 
Chondi with a northerly course of about six miles falling into the 
sea at Agarsure ; the Suhapur with a north-east course of about 
eight miles falling into the Amba five miles below Dharamtar ; 
the Klianddle falling into the sea at Varsole, and the Ramrdj with a 
westerly course of about six, and the Bale with a southerly course 
of about eight miles, both joining the Kundalika creek at Bhonang 
four miles above Cheul. Besides these, there were in 188 1-82, 2328 
wells, eighteen dams, 158 ponds, and 128 streams and springs. 

The soil which is generally fertile is of three varieties. The first 
comprises the tract of shell-sand near the beach, which is suited 
for the growth of the cocoa-palm. The second comprises red soils 
with a large mixture of shell-sand. The third comprises dark red 
soils, having little or no shell-sand. In the salt rice land near the 
i.mba the soil which is mostly of a very dark brown is strongly 
charged with salt. Near the hills the soil is lighter in colour, 
more friable, and from the effect of hill drainage freer from salt. The 
garden tillage is confined to the west. 

In 1881-82, 12,497 holdings or Tchdtds were recorded with an 
average area of 4| acres and an average rental of £1 SJs. (Rs. 14|). 
If equally divided among the agricultural population these holdings 
would represent an allotment of 3f acres at a yearly rent of 
£l Is, lid. (Rs. 10-15-4). If distributed among the whole population 
of the sub-division the share to each would amoimt to f of an acre 
and the incidence of the land tax to 4a. 8d, (Rs. 2-5-4). 

The survey rates were fixed in 1857-58 for thirty years. The 
58,594 occupied acres, at average acre rates of 8s. 6d (Rs. 4|-) for 
dry crop, 11s. 3|d (Rs. 5-10-3) for garden land, and 8s. 9d. (Rs. 4-6) 
for rice, yielded £17,761 12s. (Rs. 1,77,616), The remaining 1506 
acres of arable waste wei^e rated at £197 16s. (Rs. 1978) and 
alienations at £1492 2s. (Rs. 14,921). Deducting alienations £1492 
2s. (Rs. 14,921), and adding quit-rents £707 4s. (Rs. 7072) and 
grass lands £35 18s. (Rs. 359), the total rental of the 198 villages 
amounted to £18,702 10s. (Rs. 1,87,025). The following statement 
gives the details : 

Alibciff Rent Roll, 1378^79, 



Occupied. I 

Unoccupied. 

Total. 

Arable Lakd. 

Acres 

Assess- 

ment. 

Average 

acre 

rate. 

; Acres] 

Assess- 1 
[■ ment \ 

Average 

acre 

rate. 

Acres. 

Assess- 

ment. 

Average 

acre 

rate. 

Government : 
Dry-erop 
Garden 

Hice 

20.819 

8170 

34,605 

Rs. 

5593 ' 
i 17,888 
1,64,186 

Rs, a, p, 

4 4 0 

5 10 3 
4 6 0 

708 

28 

770 

Bs. * 

494 

87 

1307 

Rs, a, p. 

0 n 2 

3 1 01 

1 U 0 

1 

21,527 

3198 

35,876 

Es. 

6087 

17,975 

1,66,532 

Rs. a. p. 

0 4 6 

5 0 10 
4 0 4 

' Total ... 

58,694 

1,77,616 

... 

1506 

~l978 


69,100 

1,79,594 

... 

Alienated 

2602 

14,912 

6 11 8 

'7 

9 

'i 6' 6 

• 261o| 

14,921 

1 6 11 «! 

Total ... 

61,196 

1,92,628 

... 

1613 

1987 

... 

[62,710 

1,94,515 

1 -"1 
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According to the 1881-82 returns 76,138 people owned 15,361 
houses, 4822 plonghs, 1953 carts, 7400 bullocks, 4961 cows, 7248 
bnffaloes, 162 horses, 2134 sheep and goats, and 31 asses. 

In 1880-81 of 58,811 acres, the total area of occupied land, 20,435 
or 34*74 per cent were fallow or under grass. Gf the remaining 
38,376 acres, 1829 were twice cropped. Of the 40,205 acres under 
actual tillage grain crops occupied 35,614 acres or 88*58 per cent, 
34,329 of them under rice hhdt Oryza sativa, 900 under 
Eleusine coracana, 366 under chenna vari Panicum miliare, and 1 9 


under Jcodra Paspalum scrohiculatum. Pulses occupied 1702 acres 
or 4*23 per cent, 29 of them under gram harbhara Oicer arietinuni, 
21 under Phaseolus radiatus, 14 under tur Cajanus indicus, 
6 under udicl Phaseolus mungo, and 1632 under other pulses. 
Oilseeds occupied 198 acres or 0*49 per cent, two of them under 
gingelly seed Sesamum indicum, and 196 under other oilseeds. 
Fibres occupied 34 acres or 0*08 per cent, all of them under brown 
hemp ambddi Hibiscus cannabinus. Miscellaneous crops occupied 
2657 acres or 6*60 per cent, 39 of them under sugarcane m 
Saccharum officinarum, and the remaining 2618 under various 
vegetables and fruits. 

People, The 1881 population returns show, of 76,138 people 72,715 or 

188 L 95*50 per cent Hindus ; 2119 or 2*78 per cent Musalmans ; 1018 or 

1*33 per cent Beni-Isrdels; 265 or 0*34 per cent Christians; and 21 
Persia The details of the Hindu castes are : 5854 Br4hmans ; 864 
Kdyasth Prabhus and 41 Patdne Prabhus, writers ; 919 Vanis, 239 
Jdins, 22 Bhansalis, 13 Lingayats, and 7 Bhdti^s, merchants and 
traders ; 19,177 Tigris, 11,145 Mails, and 9671 Kunbis, husbandmen ; 
1295 Sonars, gold and silver smiths ; 719 Kumbhiirs, potters ; 389 
KAsars and Tambats, copper smiths and lac bracelet sellers ; 309 
Buruds, basket makers; 306 Shimpis, tailors; 284 Sutirs, carpenters^ ; 
123 Sails, weavers; 197 Lohdrs, blacksmiths; 121 Telis, oilmen; 
98 Beldirs, stone masons ; 89 Kataris, wood- turners ; 77 Khatris, 
weavers; 12 Patharvats, stone masons and carvers; 2 Jingars, 
saddlers ; 2 Koshtis, weavers ; 210 Guravs, musicians ; 1 Bhat, bard ; 
579 Nhd;vis, barbers; 195 Parits, washermen; 483 Dhangars, 
shepherds; 467 Gavlis, milk sellers ; 8946 Kolis, 167 Bhois, 104 
Machis and 39 Kh^rvis, fishers and sailors ; 5255 Bhandaris, palm- 
juice drawers ; 188 Kalans, labourers ; 50 Pardeshis, messengers ; 
43 Shindes, husbandmen; 2 Khatiks, butchers; 1040 K^thkaris, 
172 Vadars, 142 Thakurs, and 12 Vanjaris, unsettled tribes; 1080 
Ch^mbhars, leather workers; 1154 Mhars and 77 Mangs, village 
servants; 8 Bhangis, scavengers; 106 Gosavis, 51 Jangams, 53 
Gondhalis, 47 Joshis, 40 Bairdgis, 10 Bharadis, 8 Panguls, 8 Kolhdtis, 
and S Chitrakatis, beggars. ■ 

Fbn. Pen, in the north-east corner of the district including the petty 

division of N^gothna, is hounded on the north by Panvel and Karjat 
in Thtina, on the east hy Poona and the Pant Sachiv’s territory, on 
the south hy Boha, and on the west by Alibag. Its area is 290 square 

^ Tbe Stttte of. tbo district beloog to diferent cksses, Mardthds, Beni* 
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miles; its (1881) population 70,200 or 242 to the square mile ; 
audits (1880) realizable land revenue £15,524 (Rs. 1,55,240). 

Of 290 square miles, the area surveyed in detail, nearly two- 
thirds of a square mile are occupied by the lands of alienated villages. 
The remainder, according to the revenue survey, contains 76,970 
acres or 48*4 per cent of arable ; 40,346 acres or 26-3 per cent of 
unarable ; 2749 acres or 1*7 per cent of grass or huran ; 17,378 acres 
or 10*9 per cent of forest ; and 20,219 acres or 12*7 per cent of 
village sites, roads, rivers, and streams. From the 76,970 acres of 
arable land 416 acres have to be taken on account of alienated land 
in Government villages. Of the balance of 76,554 acres the actual 
area of arable Government land, 41,259 acres or 3*6 per cent, were 
in 1880-81 under tillage. 

In the north near the mouth of the Amba, Pen rises slowly from 
slimy mangrove swamps into lands about high-tide level bare and 
flat and given to salt pans or reclaimed as rice fields. In the north- 
east there are many bare rocky spurs and in the south the country 
is rough with flat-topped hills well- wooded in places but much of 
them given to cattle grazing and to the growth of hill gi'ains. 

The climate though considerably hotter than Alibag is generally 
healthy. During the twenty-two years ending 1881 the rainfall at 
Pen averaged 100*46 inches. The details are : 

Pen Rainf ally 1860 - 1881 . 

Year. iRainfalli Year. iRainfall. Year. Rainfall.l Year. iRaiDfall. Year. Rainfall. 
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1860 

... 114 

41 

1865 

... 68 

50 

1870 

... 99 

15 

1875 

... 118 

23 

1880 

... ln9 

14 

18H1 

... n6 

61 

1866 

... 83 

37 

1871 

... 70 

70 

1876 

... 92 

40 

1881 

... 102 

37 

18H2 

... 103 

66 

1867 

... 89 

25 

1872 

... Ill 

60 

1877 

... 78 

68 




1803 

... 94 

19 

1S68 

... 92 

10 

1873 

... 100 

64 

1878 

... 160 

63 




1864 

... 92 

77 

1869 

... 92 

57 

1S74 

... 118 

9 

1879 

... 101 

4 





The chief river is the Amba. Besides the Amba there are the 
Nigdi and the Yasi, and three nameless streams, all flowing into 
the Amba creek. The water of the Amba is sweet and drinkable 
from June till September. After September it becomes saltish 
owing to the drying of the river and to the passage of the tide 
water to Bhalsai. In the salt marsh lands in the west there is 
little fresh \vater, and in the inland parts the supply generally runs 
short during the hot months. The people in some places have to 
fetch their drinking water from a distance of five or six miles. In 
1881-82 there were 508 Avails, tAvo dams, 146 ponds, and 223 streams 
and springs. 

The chief varieties of soil are reddish and black. The reddish 
is the commoner, being found in most of the inland jjarts. The 
hollows and rice flats are mostly black. A large area of tidal swamp 
is used as salt pans. ’ ' . ' 

In 1881-82, 7471 holdings or hhdtM were recorded AAuth an 
average area of acres and an average .rentat of £1 19a 2d 
(Rs. 19-9-4). If equally divided among the agricultural population, 
these holdings would represent an , ^lotment ^ of four acres at a . 
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yearly rent of 166\ 2d (Es. 8-1-4). Distributed among tlie whole 
popnlation of the sub-division, the share to each would amount to 
li,V and the incidence of the land tax to 4a, 2d (Es. 2-1-4). 

The survey rates were fixed in 1858 for thirty years. The 
64,938 occupied acres, at average acre rates of 7s. 9fd (Es. 3-14-3) 
for rice, 6s. 2|d (Es. 3-1-10) for garden land, and 4|d. {annas S) 
for upland, yielded £13,416 12a. (Es. 1,34,166). The remaining 2698 
acres of arable waste were rated at £101 12s. (Es.l016) and aliena- 
tions at £1676 18s. (Es. 16,769). Deducting alienations £1676 
18s. (Es. 16,769), and adding quit-rents £1208 4s. (Es. 12,082) and 
grass lands £134 10s. (Es.l345), the total rental of the 202 villages 
amounted to £14,860 i8s. (Es. 1,48,609). The following statement 
gives the details: 

Pen Rent Roll, 1878-79. 


Arablb Land. 

Occupied. 

ITnoccupied. 

Total. 

&.cres. 

Assess- ' 
ment. 

jLverage 

acre 

rate. 

Acres. 

Assess- 

ment. 

Acre 

rate. 

Acres. 

Assess- 

ment. 

Acre 

rate. 



Es. 

Rs. a. p 


Rs. 

Rs. a, p. 


Rs. 

Rs. 

a. p. 

Government ; 











Rice 

32,936 

1,28,100 

3 14 3 

117 

695 

4 15 5 

33,053 

1,28,695 

4 

2 4 

Garden 

27 

86 

a 1 10 


JS. 


27 

86 

3 

1 10 

Hill 

31,975 

6980 

0 S 0 

■ 2681 

421 

0 2 7 

34,556 

6401 

0 

2 8 

I Total ... 

64,938 

1,34,166 

... 

2698 , 

1016 1 ... 1 

67,636 

1,35,182 


Alienated ; 






1 





Rice 

367 

16,760 

... 




S67 

16,760 



Hill 

48 

9 

0 3 € 



1 ... 

48 

9 

0 

3 6 

Total ... 

415 

16,769 

... 


1 ... 1 ... 

415 

16,769 


Total : 











Rice 

. 33,303 

1 1,44,860 

4 4 3 

. 117 

59.5 

4 15 6 

. 33,420 

1,45,455 

4 

4 1 

Garden 

27 

86 

3 1 1C 



... 

27 

86 

3 

1 10 

Hill 

. 32,023 

; 5989 

0 3 1 

) 2681 

421 

0 2 7 

■ 34,604 

6410 

0 

2 11 

Total 

. 05,353 

t 1,60,936 

- 

2698 

1 1016 j ... 

68,051 

1,51,951 



According to the 1881 returns 70,200 people owned 12,960 
houses, 4490 ploughs, 308 carts, 6087 bullocks, 5691 cows, 7654 
buffaloes, 44 horses, 2288 sheep and goats, and 3 asses. 

In 1880-81, of 64,946 acres, the total area of occupied land, 23,687 
or 36*47 per cent were fallow or under grass. Of the remaining 
41,259 acres 325 were twice cropped. Of the 41,584 acres under 
actual tillage grain crops occupied 40,613 acres or 97*66 per cent, 
32,563 of them under rice hhdt Oryza sativa, 4448 under ndchni 
Eleusine coraeana,. 3596 under chenna vari Panicum miliare, and 
6 under koclra Paspalum scrobiculatum. Pulses occupied 595 acres 
or 1*43 per cent, 242 of them under ucUd Phaseolus mungo, 50 under 
tivr Caianus indicus, 36 under mug Phaseolus radiatiis, 1 under 
gram harhhara Oxcer arietinum, 1 under kuUth Dolichos biflorus, 
and 265 under other pulses. Oilseeds occupied 31 1 acres or 0*74 
per cent all of them under gingelly seed til Sesamum indicum. 
Eibres occupied 26 acres or 0*06 per cent, 25 of them under cotton 
' Mpus Gossy|)ium hefbaceum, and 1 under brown' hemp ambddi 
Hibiscus cannabinus. Miscellaneous crops occupied 39 acres, or 
0*09 per cent, 4 id them.un'der sugarcane m Sacchamm officinarum, 
and the remaimnf;35;^mder>axious vegetables and fruits. 
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The 1881 population returns show, of 70,200 people 67,332 or 
95*91 per cent Hindus ; 2345 or 3*34 per cent Musalmans ; 507 
or 0*72 per cent Beni-Isrdels ; 10 Christians; and 6 Parsis. The 
details of the tiindu castes are: 2642 Brahmans; 1044 Kdyasth 
Prabhus, writers ; 662 Jains, 514 Vdnis, 38 Lingayats, 10 Konitis, 
and 4 Bhatias, merchants and traders ; 20,604 Agris, 19,596 Kunbis, 
and 87 Mails, husbandmen; 657 Sondrs, gold and silver smiths; 
495 Sutars, carpenters; 421 E4taris^ wood turners; 421 Kumbh^rs, 
potters ; 349 Kasars and Tambats, copper smiths and lac bracelet 
sellers; 163 Buruds, basket makers ; 161 Beldars, stone masons; 
122 Shimpis, tailors ; 98 Lohars, blacksmiths; 89 Tells, oilmen; 42 
Raulis, cotton tape makers; 9 Khatris, weavers ; 7 Patharvats, stone 
masons and carvers ; 4 Rangaris, dyers ; 142 Guravs and 5 Ghadsis, 
musicians ; 6 Bhats, bards ; 372 Nhavis, barbers ; 124 Parits, 
washermen ; 1060 Dhangars, shepherds ; 619 Gavlis, milk sellers ; 
1639 Kolis and 39 Bhois, fishers and sailors ; 948 Kalans, labourers ; 

151 Bhandaris, palm juice drawers; 63 Pardeshis, messengers; 
8 Kamathis, labourers ; 6 Khdtiks, butchers ; 5 Kalals, distillers ; 
4924K4thkaris,3307 Thakurs, 339 Vanjdris, 21 Vadars, and 5 Bhils, 
unsettled tribes ; 868 Chambhars, leather workers ; 3732 Mh4rs and 
58 Mdngs, village servants; 16 Bhangis, scavengers ; 266 Jangams, 

152 Gosavis, 105 Joshis, 100 Gondhalis, and 18 Kolhatis, beggars. 

Roha is bounded on the north by Alibag and Pen, on the east 

by the Pant Sachiv’s territory, on the south by Mdngaon, and on the 
west by the Habsan or Janjira. Its area is 200 square miles, its 
(1881) population 44,835 or 224 to the square mile^ and its 
(1880-81) realizable land revenue £10,719 (Rs. 1,07,190). 

Of 200 square miles^ the area surveyed in detail, a little above 
half a square mile is occupied by the lands of alienated villages. 
The remainder, according to the revenue survey, contains 61,166 
acres or 49*5 per cent of arable ; 12,007 acres or 9*89 per cent 
of nnarable ; 402 acres or 0*3 per cent of grass or huran ; 29,469 
acres or 23*8 per cent of forest reserves; and 19,902 acres or 
16*1 per cent of village sites, roads, and rivers. From the 61,166 
acres of arable land, 223 have to be taken on account of alienated 
land in Government villages. Of the balance of 60,943 acres the 
actual area of arable Government land, 41,771 acres or 68*2 per 
cent, were under tillage in 1880**81. 

Roha is for the most j)art hilly, the hills in the north near the 
Kundalika river being wooded and fringed by salt marsh and rich 
rice lands. To the north and west of the Md^ndad river, in the 
south and south-west, the slopes and tops of the ranges that border 
Janjira are specially well watered and densely wooded. The ^loss 
rugged lands in the centre are in places broken by isolated fortified 
peaks. The rich valley of the Kundalika passes east from Roha 
about eight miles to Kolad where the rice lands are broken by 
picturesque spurs of rocky hills. 

The eastern parts of Roha are much cut off from the sea breeze, 
but towards the close of the hot-weather months parts of the west 
and south-west are almost as pleasant as' AliMg. During the twenty- 
two years ending 1881 the rainfall at Roha has averaged 115*77 
inches, The details are : ^ 
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Roha Rainfall 1860-1881. 


Year. 

Rainfall. 

Year. 

Rainfall. 

Year. 

Rainfall. 

Year. 

Rainfall. 

Year. 

Rainfall. 


Ins. Cts, 


Ins. Cts. 


Ins. Cts. 


Ins. Cts. 


Ins, Cts. 

1860 

115 77 

1865 ... 

Ill 13 

1870 ... 

130 81 

1875 ... 

145 48 

1880' ... 

106 15 

1861 

147 19 

1866 ...: 

104 1 

1871 ... 

79 74 

1876 ... 

160 32 

1881 

95 53 

1862 

98 60 

1867 ...1 

100 54 

1872 ... 

124 98 

1877 ... 

105 49 



1863 

109 73 

1868 ... 

108 89 

1873 ... 

90 99 

1878 .. 

162 16 



1864 

93 43 

1869 ... 

114 82 

1874 ... 

127 73 

1879 ... 

113 41 




The chief river is the Kundalika. Besides the Kundalika there 
are the Achabdg, theGaixga nearEoha, and the Saluiikhedi, all falling 
into the Kundalika creek. The rice lands are very well watered 
during the rainy season; but in the cold and hot months the supply 
of drinking water is defective. In 1881-82 there were 205 wells, 
two dams, forty-five pondvS, and 108 streams and springs. 

In the south and east on the hill slopes and uplands the soil is 
a mixture of earth and broken trap or micrmn. In the level parts 
the soil varies from reddish to yellow or black. It is in places 
very fertile and suited both for early and for late crops. 

In 1881-82, 6343 holdings or Ichdtds were recorded with an average 
area of 8 4 acres and an average rental of £1 13§. (Es. 16 1). If 
equally divided among the agricultural population, these holdings 
would represent an allotment of 5^^^ acres at a yearly rent of 
19^. 6dE. (Es. 9|). Distributed among the whole population the 
share to each would amount to 1*|- acres, and the incidence of the 
land tax to 45. 8d. {Es. 2-5-4). 

The survey rates were fixed in 1863 for thirty years. The 54,232 
occupied acres, at average acre rates of I Is. (Es. 5-8-3) for rice 
land, 7s. 8|cZ. (Es. 3-13-9) for garden land, and 4|cL (3 amias 2 pies) 
for uplands, yielded £10,479 65. (Es. 1,04,793). The remaining 375 
aci'es of arable waste wereratedat £47 lOs. (Es. 475) and alienations 
at £431 165. (Es. 4318). Deducting alienations £431 165. (Es. 4318), 
and adding quit-rents £207 (Es. 2070) and grass lands £48 (Es. 480), 
the total rental of the 151 villages amounted to £10,781 I65. 
(Es. 1,07,818). The follovring statement gives the details ; 
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Arable Land. 


Occupied. 



Unoccupied. 

TorAL. 

Acres. 

Assess- 

ment. 

Acre 

rate* 

Acres. 

Assess-, 

ment. 

Acre 

rate. 

Acres. 

,, Assess-; :: 

Acre j 
rate, j 

Government : 


Es. 

Ra.,a.'] 

p. 


Rs. 

Es. a, p. 


Rs. 

Rs. a. 

P. 

Rice ... 

17,654 

97,450 

5 8 

3 

148 

431 ^ 

2 14 6 

17,802 

97,881 

5 7 

1 

Garden 

21 

84 

3 13 

9 



" ■ 

21 

84 

3 i3 

9 

Hill 

36,557 

7259 

0 3 

2 



0 3 1 

36,784 

7303 

0 3 

2 

Total ... 

54,^2 

. 1,04,793 


-"■ 375 ^ 

475 


54,607 

1,05,268 


Alienated : 












Rico 

656 

8135 

4 13 

6 



... 

656 

3135 

4 12 

5 

HiU 

4047 

1183 

0 4 

8 



... 

4047 

1183 

0 4 

8 

Total ... 

4703 

^ 





4703; 

4318 


Total : 












Eioe ... 

18,310 

1,00,685 

5 7 

1 

148 

431 

2 14 7 

18,458 

1,01,016 

5 7 

C 

Garden 

21 

■ 84 

3 13 

( 




21 

84 

3 13 

0 

Hill 

, 40,604 


0 3 

9 

227 

44 , 

0 "s 1 

40,831 

8486 

0 3 

3 

: 


J 



375 

475 


69,310 1,09,586 

... 
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According to the 1881-82 returns 44,835 people owned 8370 
houses, 4669 ploughs, 247 carts, 6968 bullocks, 5653 cows, 4815 
buffaloes, 87 horses, 2293 sheep and goats, and 7 asses. 

In 1880-81 of 58,781 acres, the total area of occupied land, 17,010 
or 28’93 per cent were fallow or under grass. Of the remaining 
41,771 acres 955 were twice cropped. Of the 42,726 acres under 
actual tillage grain crops occupied 39,233 acres or 91*82 per cent, 
18,179 of them under rice hhat Oryza sativa, 9122 under ndchni 
Eleusine coracana, 8580 under clienna mri Panicum iniliare, 3351 
under kodra Paspalum scrobiculatmn, and 1 under wheat galm 
Triticum jcstivum. Pulses occupied 3179 acres or 7*44 per cent, 
1068 of them under udid Phaseolus mungo, 426 under mug 
Phaseolus radiatus, 322 under Cajanus indicus, 209 under 
gram harbhara Cicer arietinum, and 1154 under other pulses. 
Oilseeds occupied 264 acres or 0*61 per cent, all of them under 
gingelly seed til Sesamum indicum. Fibres occupied 13 acres or 
0*03 per cent, all of them under brown hemp ambddi Hibiscus 
cannabinus. Miscellaneous crops occupied 37 acres or 0*08 per cent, 
5 of them under sugarcane us Saccharum ofBciiiarum, and the 
remaining 32 under various vegetables and fruits. 

The 1881 population returns show, of 44,835 people 42,463 or 
94*70 per cent Hindus; 1869 or 4*17 per cent Musalmans ; 488 
or 1*08 per cent Beni- Israels ; 11 Christians ; and 4 Parsis. The 
details of the Hindu castes are: 1367 Brahmans; 389 Kayasth 
Prabhus and 4 Pdtane Prabhus, writers ; 918 Lingayats, 161 Jains, 
126 Vanis, merchants and traders; 21,098 Kunbis, 4048 Agris, 
and 73 Malis, husbandmen ; 644 Sonars, gold and silver smiths ; 
507 Kumbhars, potters ; 517 Sut^rs, carpenters ; 309 Shimpis, tailors; 
279 Kataris, wood turners ; 202 Buruds, basket makers ; 144 Xasfe 
and Tdmbats, copper smiths and lac bracelet sellers, 71 Telis, oilmen; 
32 Beldars, stone masons ; 1 6 Lohars, blacksmiths ; 5 Patharvats, 
carvers and stone masons; 4 Koshtis, 3 Khatris, and 3 Sdlis, 
weavers ; 2 Rangaris, dyers ; 47 Guravs, musicians ; 406 Nhavis, 
barbers; 276 Parits, washermen; 705 Gavlis, milk-sellers; 547 
Dhangars, shepherds ; 1746 Kolis and 323 Bhois, fishers and sailors ; 
347 Bhandaris, palm-juice drawers; 43 GhisMis, tinkers; 22 
Pardeshis and 5 Ramoshis, messengex’s and watchmen ; 9 Khatiks, 
butchers ; 1961 Kathkaris, 249 Vaxijaris, 82 Thakurs, and 32 Vadars, 
xinsettled tribes ; 803 Chambhars, leather workers ; 3386 Mhfe, and 
74 Mangs, village sexwants; 2 Bhangis, scavengers; 254 Gcsd^vis, 
169 Jangams, 36 Gondhalis, and 17 HoMrs, beggars. 

Ma'ngaoB. is bounded on the north by Roha, on the east by the 
Pant Sachiv's territory and MahM, on the south by Mahdd, and on 
the west by the Habsan or Janjira. Its area is 353 square miles ; 
its (1881) population 81,085 or 229 to the square mile ; and its 
(1880-81) realizable land revenue £14,965 (Rs. 1,49,650). 

Of the 353 square miles surveyed in detail nearly three-fourths 
of a square mile are occupied by the lands of alienated villages. 
The remainder according to the revenue survey contains 126,654 
acres or 58*3 per cent of arable ; 30,380 acres or 6*2 per cexit of 
unarable ; 490 acres or 0*1 per cent of grass or kumn ; 22,420 acres. 
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or 10 ’3 per cent of forest; and 54,508 acres or 25*1 per cent of 
village sites, roads, rivers, and streams. From the 126,654 acres 
of arable land 456 acres have to be taken on acconnt of alienated 
land ill Government villages. Of the balance of 126,198 acres, the 
actual area of surveyed arable Government land, 94,087 acres or 
74*2 per cent were under tillage in 1880-81. 

Except towards the south the country is broken by a number of 
detached hills. Towards the north and west, near the Mandad river, 
most of the country is a rugged upland rising into isolated peaks 
and with many low winding spurs covered with brushwood and 
coppice. 

Except in some of the western uplands where the sea breeze 
reaches, Mangaon is hot during the hot months. During the fifteen 
years ending 1881 the rainfall averaged 118*18 inches. The details 
are: ■ ■ " ■ ■ , , 


Mangaon Rainfall, 1867 - 1881. 


Year. 

Rainfall 

Year. 

Rainfall 

Year. 

Rainfall 

Year. 

Rainfall 

Year.. 

Rainfall 


Ins. Cts. 


Ins. Cts. 


Ins. CtsJ 


Ins. Cts. 


Ins. Cts. 

1867 

i:^6 72 

1870 ... 

Ill 96 

1873 ... 

90 4 

1876 ... 

107 6 

1879 ... 

126 84 

1808 

97 SI 

1871 ... 

104 4 

1874 ... 

139 27 

1877 ... 

113 34 

1880 .. ' 

jlOO 38 

1869 

84 10 

1872 ... 

129 48 

1875 ... 

140 33 

1B78 

185 84 

1881 ...i 

,106 7 


The chief rivers are the Ghod with a winding southerly course of 
about twenty miles and its tributary the Nizampur-Kdl with a 
south-westerly course of eighteen miles. The water supply in most 
of the villages is scanty. In 1881-82 there were in all 465 wells, one 
dam, 206 ponds, and 227 streams and springs. 

The soil is poorer than in Pen or Alibag, and it has a larger 
proportion of arable upland. 

In 1881-82, 13,450 holdings or khdtds were recorded with an 
average area of acres and an average rental of £1 2a (Rs. 11). 
If equally divided among the agricultural population these, holdings 
would represent an allotment of 6^ acres, at a yearly rent of 14, s% 
lOd (Rs. 7-6-8). If distributed among the whole population of 
the sub-division, the share to each would amount to i 4 acres, and 
the incidence of the land tax to 36*. 7d. (Re. 1-12-8). 

The survey rates were fixed in 1863-66 for thirty years. The 
125,206 occupied acres, at average acre rates of Ss. lid, (Rs. 4-7-4} 
for rice land, 7s. -7^d. (Rs. 3-12-10) for garden land, and 4|/i. 
(3 annas 3 fies) for upland, yielded £14,814 46. (Rs. 1,48,142). The 
remaining 274 acres of arable waste were rated at £25 4^. (Rs. 252) 
and alienations at £194 10s. (Rs.l945). Deducting alienations £194 
106. (Rs, 1945), and adding quit-rents £139 4a (Rs. 1392) and grass 
lands 18a (Rs. 9), the total rental amounted to £14,979"^ 10a 
(Rs. 1,49,795). The following statement gives the details : 
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Total ... 127,081 
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70 
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240 
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1,48,142 

... 

274 
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1643 
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; 1045 
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1 1,30,034 

4 7 2 

34 

109 3 2 9 

70 

3 12 10 
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0 3 3 

240 

143 0 "9 6 

1,50,037 

... 

274 

252 


Total. j 
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Es. 

Bs. a. p. 

28,840 

18 

96,622 

1,28,550 

70 

19,774 

4 7 3 
3 12 10 
0 3 3 

125480 

1,48,394 

' ... 

426 

1449 

1643 

302 

3 13 .7 

I O' 3 .'4 

1875 

1945 

... 

29,266 

18 

98,071 

1,30,193 

70 

20,076 

4 7' S 

8 12 10 
033 

127,355 

1,50,339 

... 
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buffaloes; 107 horseS; and 4771 sheep and goats. / ' 

In 1880-81, ot 123,609 acres, the total area of occuniecl I'lnrl 
29,522 or 23-88 per cent were fallow or under S Of th^ 
remaining 94,087 acres 451 were twice cropped. Of the 94 538 
acres under actual tillage grain crops occupied 84,355 acres or 
S9-WU pel’ cent, 28,482 of them under rice hhat Oryza sativa 20 000 
under naclmi Eleu.sine coracana, 19,895 under kod^m Pasnalum 
scrobiculatum, and 15,978 under chenna vari Panieum niiliai-e 
^ or 7-52 percent, 3144 of them under 

ttdidPhaseolus mungo, lo57 mider gram harblumxt Cicer arietinum 
wt f cHcus 673 under mtig Phaseolus radiatus,’ 

Mia ml under otlier pulses. Oilseeds occupied 1591 acres or 1*68 
per cent, air of them under gingelly seed til Sesamum indieum. 
hihres occupied 14.39 acres or 1-52 per cent, all of them under brown 
Uemp mibad-i Hibiscus cannabinus. Miscellaneous crops occupied 
£.8 acres or 0-04 per cent, 7 of them under sugarcane m Sacehai-um 
fraits'^™^^' the remaining 31 under various vegetables and 

n*)Sf poprfation returns show, of 81,085 people 76,131 or 
101 ^ Hmdus ; 4833 or 5’96 per cent Musalmans : and 

Beni-Israels. The details of the Hindu castes 
aie; 1901 Lrahmans; 879 Kayasth Prabhus and 12 P4tdno Prabhus 
witers; 1963 V4nis, 169 Lingayats, and 53 Jains, merchants and 
traders ; 43,321 Kunhis, 362 Agiis, 17 Mdlis, husbandmen ; 1036 
bomirs, gold and silver smiths; 1037 Kumbhte, potters; 844 
butars, carpenters ; 409 Telis, oilmen ; 348 Shimpis, tailoi-s ; 320 
J8uruds, basket makers ; 304 Kdsdrs, copper smiths and lae bracelet 
rellors; 99 Kachhis, fruit-sellers; 242 SAhs, 22 Eoshtis and 7 
^ p fif’ Kdtiris, wood turners-; 11 Jingars, saddlers • 

f ratharvats, carvers and stone masons; 5 Sangai’s, blanket 
weavers; 30 Guravs and 16 Ghadsis, musiciaiK; 740 Nh^vis, 
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barbers; 307 Parits, washermen ; 3253 Gavlis, milk sellers ; 701 
Dliangars, shepherds; 1248 Kolis, 60 Bhois, and 18 Khdrvis, fishers 
and sailors; 118 Bhandaris, palm-jnice drawers ; 79 Sarekaris, 
labonxers; 28 Khdtiks, butchers; 9 Pardeshis, messengers; 8 Kalans, 
labourers ; 1573 Kathkaris, 50 Vanjaris, 45 Th^kurs^ and 7 Vadars, 
unsettled tribes ; 1976 Chdmbhai’s, leather workers ; 11,521 Mhdrs, 
and 100 Mang>s, village servants ; 427 Gos4vis, 286 Jangams, 76 
Joshis, 31 Gondhalis, 7 Holars, 5 Gopals, and 3 Jogis, beggars. 

MaBa'd is bounded on the north by M4ngaon and the Pant 
Sachiv's territory, on the east by the Pant Sachiv’s territory, on 
the south by Satara and by Khed in Eatn4giri, and on the west by 
Janjira and by Dapoli in Katn^giri. Its area is 459 square miles, 
its (1881) population 109,391 or 288 to the square mile, and its 
(1880) realizable land revenue £14,189 (Rs. 1,41,890). 

Of 459 square miles, the area surveyed in detail, 14-|- are occupied 
by the land of alienated villages. The remainder, according to 
the revenue survej?', contains 172,573 acres or 59*2 per cent of 
arable ; 6739 acres or 2*3 per cent of unarable; 2164 acres or 0*7 
per cent of grass ; 33,698 acres or 11*5 per cent of forest reserves ; 
and 73,801 acres or 25*3 per cent of village sites, roads and rivers. 
From the 172,573 acres of arable land 1822 have to be taken on 
account of alienated lands in Government villages. Of the balance 
of 170,751 acres, the actual area of arable Government land, 89,342 
acres or 1*57 per cent were in 1880-81 under tillage. 

In the north is a range of hills that centres in the great fortified 
scarp of Raygad, Towards the south the country is wild and rugged, 
broken by many spurs from the Mahabaleshvar hills. Along the 
central plain of the Savitri and up the valleys of its trihutaries, 
though the country is much broken by low bare hills there is a 
large area of rice and garden land. 

Mahad is almost entirely cut off from the sea breeze and is 
subject to much greater changes of temperature than most of the 
district. During January and February the nights are sometimes 
surprisingly cold. But the days are almost always hot, and from the 
end of February till the break of the rains the heat is generally 
oppressive. The rainfall is heavy, the average fail during the twenty- 
two years ending 1881 being 123*60 inches. The details are : 

Mahad Ramfall ,1860-1881. 


Year. 

Bainfall. 

Year. 

Rainfall. 

Year, 

Rainfall. 

Year. 

Rainfall. 

Year. 

RainMl 


Ins. Cts- 


Ins. Cts. 


Ins. Cts. 


Ins. Cts, 


Ins. Cts. 

18C0 

84 14 

1865 .. 

lOS 33 

1870 ... 

112 36 

1875 ... 

160 C9 

1880 ... 

95 0 

ISttl 

156 38 

1860 

124 57 

1871 ... 

109 54 

1876 ... 

104 5 

1881 ... 

122 14 

1862 

135 61 

1867 .. 

124 58 

1872 ... 

131 30 

1877 ... 

99 3 



1S03 

177 0 

1808 

111 54 

1873 ... 

113 65 

1878 ... 

162 17 



1S64 

98 12 

1869 

no 94 

1874 ... 

150 30 

1879 ... 

127 60 




The chief river is the Sdvitri, which takes its rise near 
Mahibaleshvar and' rum through the sub-division in a north and 
then in a westerlj course. Five of the Sivitri’s tributaries are streains 
of considerable ske. The right bank tributaries are theKfcithi which 
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joins the Savitri after a sontheily conrse of fonr miles at Boraj ; the 
Rdygad-Kdl with a course of about twenty miles, which falls into the 
Savitri about four miles above Mahad; and the Gandhd.ri with a 
southerly course of about twelve miles falling into the Sdvitri a 
little below MahdcL The left bank tributaries are the Chola with 
a northerly course of about ten miles joining the Savitri close to 
PoMdpur, and the N^geshvari with a northerly course of about 
fourteen miles falling into the Sdvitri opposite Dasgaon. Besides 
these rivers there were in 1881-82, 771 wells, fifty-two ponds, and 
476 streams and springs. 

The rice lands of Mahad are particularly fertile, especially in the 
neighbourhood of Mahad, Ghodegaon, and BirvMi, where the greater 
poriion of the land bears a rich second crop of gram tivr and ijcivta. 

In 1881-82, 17,078 holdings or khdtds were recorded with an 
average area of 10 acres and an average rental of 16s. Id. (Rs. 8-0-8). 
If equally divided among the agricultural population, these holdings 
would represent an allotment of 7| acres at a yearly rental of 12s. 
8d. (Rs. 6-5-4). Distributed among the whole population, the share 
to each would amount to 1| acres, and the incidence of the land tax 
to 2a 6c?. (Rs. IJ), 

The survey rates were fixed in 1866 for thirty years. The 170,756 
occupied acres, at average acre rates of 8s. 5ld. (Rs.. 4-3-6) for rice 
land, 6s. 5d. (Rs. 3-3-4) for garden land, and 4fc?. (2 annas 11 2 Ms) 
for uplands, yielded £13,784 6s. (Rs. 1,37,843). The remaining 
1610 acres of arable waste were rated at £35 (Rs. 350) and alienations 
at £1474 4s. (Rs. 14,742). Deducting alienations £1474 4s. (Rs,. 
14,742), and adding quit-rents £388 (Rs. 3880) and grass lands 
£1 14s. (Rs. 17), the total rental of the 249 villages amounted to 
£14,209 (Rs. 1,42,090). The following statement gives the details 

Mahad Bent Boll, 1S7S-79. 
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20,354 

1,11,204 

4 3 6 

40 
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2 9 7 

20,394 

1,11,310 

4 3 5 

Gi-ardeii 

21 

CS 

3 3 4 
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21 

6B 
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Hill ... 

144,381 

20,571 

0 2 11 

1570 

244 

0 2 5 

145,951 

20,816 

0 2 11 

Total 

170,756 

1,37,843 

... 

1610 

350 

... 

172,366 

1,38,193 j 

... 

Alienated 

0177 

14,742 

... 



... 

9177 

1 14,742 

... 

Total... 

170,933 

1,62,585 

... 

1610 

!■ :■ ■" 

, 360 

1 ■ ■■ 

... 

181,543 

1,62,935 

... 


According to the 1881 retnrns 109,391 people owned 21,156 
houses, 11,389 ploughs, 179 carts, 17,218 bullocks, 13,741 cows, 
9738 buffaloes, 47 horses, and 8821 sheep and goats. 

In 1880-81 of 170,546 acres, the total area of occupied land, 
81,204 or 47’61 per cent were fallow or under grass. Of the 
remaining 89,342 acres 1076 were twice cropped. ^Of the 90,418 
acres under actual tillage grain crops occupied 85,675 acres or 
94'75 per cent, 29,109 of them under ndcJmi Eleusine eoracana, 27,591 
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nnder rice hlmt Oryza sativa^ 20,577 nuclei chenna wti Pamcniii 
miliare, and 8398 under Jjodra Paspalnm scrobicnlatiim. Pulses 
occupied 2440 acres- or 2*69 . per cent, 1439 of tlieni imder %did 
Phaseolns immgo, 426 under t%iT Cajanus indicus, 331 under mug 
Phaseolus radiatus, and 244 under other pulses. Oilseeds occupied 
2245 acres or 2*48 per cent, all of them under gingelly seed til 
Sesamum indicum. Fibres occupied 10 acres or 0*01 per cent, all 
of them under brown hemp ambddi Hibiscus cannabinus. 
Miscellaneous crops occupied 48 acres or 0*05 per cent, 10 of them 
under sugarcane us Saccharmn ofiScinarum, and the remaining 38 
under various vegetables and fruits. 

The 1881 population returns show, of 109,391 people, 102,640 or 
98*82 per cent Hindus ; 6725 or 6*14 per cent Musalmaiis ; 19 
Christians ; 5 Bem-Isi*aels ; and 2 Pdrsis. The details of the Hindu 
castes are: 1999 Brahmans; 1006 ’Kiyasth Prabhus and 3 
Pat4ne Prabhus, writers ; 2091 Vanis, 825 Lingdyats, 49 Jains, 

7 Bhatias, and 5 Jobaris, mercbants and traders ; 65,649 Kunbis 
and 3 Mdlis, husbandmen ; 1597 Sonfe, gold and silver smiths ; 
1533 Sut^^rs, carpenters; 1048 Kumbh4rs, potters ; 662 Shimpis, 
tailors ; 381 Buruds, basket makers; 314 Kas4rs and Tambats, 
copper smiths and lac bracelet makers; 154 Tells, oilmen; 102 
Sails, weavers ; 71 Beld4rs, stone masons ; 28 Otaris, casters ; 27 
Patharvats, carvers and stone masons ; 17 Lohars, blacksmiths; 

8 Khatris, weavers ; 7 Sangars, blanket weavers ; 6 Jingars, saddle 
makers ; 150 Guravs and 8 Ghadsis, musicians ; 86 Bhdts, bards ; 
1056 Nhavis, barbers ; 664 Parits, washermen ; 2382 Gavlis, milk 
sellers ; 752 Dhangars, shepherds ; 1281 Kolis, 892 Bhois, 52 Gabits, 
and 35 Kharvis, fishers and sailors; 123 Bliandaris, palm-juice 
drawers ; 64 GhisadivS^ tinkers ; 40 Khatiks, butchers ; 39 vShindes, 
husbandmen; 23 Pardeshis, mevssengers ; 11 vSarekaris, labourers; 
794 KathkarivS, 47 Thakurs, 5 Bhils, and 1 Vanjari, unsettled 
tribes ; 1521 Ohambhars, leather workers ; 14,684 Mhars and 66 
Mangs, village servants : 3 Bhangis, scavengers ; 517 Jangams, 231 
Gosilvis, 107 Kolhatis, 51 Gondhalis, 9 Gop41s, 3 Joshis, and 2 
Bairtigis, beggars. 
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P L A C E S O F I N T E R E S T». 

Akshij three miles south of Alib%, is one of the chief garden or 
Idgwi/at villages in the Alibdg sub-cli vision, ■ Compared with 338 
houses and 1359 people" in 1850, in 1881 it had"240 houses and 1286 
people, of whom 1261 were Hindus, twenty were Boni-Lsraels or 
Indian Jews, and five were Musalmans. The lands of Akshi, 
Niigaon, and Eevclanda or Oheul, form the belt of gardens and palm 
groves which stretches about seven miles along the coast south of 
Alibag. From these gardens large quantities of vegetables, especially 
of diulhydblic/plas Cucurbita lagenaria, bhendes Hibiscus esculontiis, 
govdriefm shengas Dolichos fabceformis, mangoes, lemons, pine- 
apples, plantains, and betel -leaves go to Bombay in the fair season. 
They are taken to Bombay by Kolis and bought from tlieni by 
Bombay Blnitids and Musalmans. From the Alibag-Cheul road the 
Akshi houses are nearly hidden by thick palm and mango groves and 
luxuriant underwood. The chief householders are Brahmans and 
Ohavkalshis; the poorer classes Bhandaris, Kunhis, and Koiis. On 
the south side of the Alibag creek is an old reservoir with a greatest 
depth of fourteen feet, an area of about three acres, and a supply of 
water that lasts throughout the year. Akshi has two temples, one 
of Kalkaborva Devi and the other of Someshvar Mahfidev. About 
twenty-five paces from the Devi's temple, on the road, to the left of 
the house of one Eaiiia Haik, is an inscTibed stone 4' 3"' long by 1' 
broad. Above are the sun and moo3i followed by the ass-curse; 
then comes a roughly cut writing of nine lines in the De\^anagari 
character, and, below the writing, a second representation of the sun 
aiHi inooiL About ten feet to the loft of the Someshvar temple is 
an inscribed stone, 5' 5"' long by 1' 3"' broad. Above are the sun 
and moon followed by fifteen lines of writing in the Dovandgari 
character and below the writing is the ass-curse. 

Aliba'gj north latitude 18® 39'^ and east longitude 72® 57", the 
head-quarters of the Kolaba district and the chief town of the 
Alibag Bub-division, had in 1881 an area of 398| acres, 6376 people, 
and a municipal revenue of £611 (Rs. 6110). 

The town lies on the coast, nineteen miles south of Bombay, 
at the mouth of a tidal creek, locally known as the Sakliar crack, 
from the village of Sdkhar on its southern bank On the east side 
of the town is a salt marsh, covered with water at high tides, which 


^ BeBldoBtlioAcconuitB of Forts whioli liave beeaeonfcril^utod’biHi'. .1*. H. Moscardi, 
C.S., tlds chapter owes much to additioas and corrections by Mr* W. F. Binclair, 
C.S,, Mr, T| 8, Hamilton, and Mr, H, Kennedy, 
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is gradually being reclaimed, and, on the west, between the town and 
the sea^ is a belt of cocoa palms which extend along the coast both 
to the north and south for many miles, 
approached from the sea, is exceedingly picturesque, 
ground is the sea- fort of Kolaba, with its temples, ruined palaces, 
and trees ; beyond is the long line of palms broken only by groups 
of still higher casuarinas, beneath which may be distinguished the 
houses of the European i^esidents. The town itself is almost hidden 
save some huts in the Kolis* quarter which border on the creek. In 
the distance are the hills which run like a backbone down the Alibdg 
sub-division. Prominent among those immediately behind the town 
are E^mdharan with its conical peak, and the fort of Sagargad with 
its curious outlying pinnacle of rock. To the left of Eamdharan is 
the wooded hill of Kankeshvar, wdth along spur stretching far to the 
north, and to the right of S%argad are the forest clad hills of 
Beloshi and Mahan reaching as far as the eye can see to the south. 
To the south-east, over the Nagaon and Eevdanda palms, rise the low 
bare Gheul hills, with a row of Buddhist caves on the south face, 
and a shrine of Dattatraya crowning their south-east peak. At the 
end of the long row of palms, on the coast may be distinguished the 
mouth of the Eoha creek or Kundalika river, the ruins of Eevdanda 
on one side and the fort of Koiiai on the other, with a background 
of the Habsan and Eoha hills. About two miles out at sea, to the 
south-west of the Kolaba Fort, a round tower about sixty feet high, 
marks the Cheul Kadu, a dangerous reef covered at high water, on 
which among other vessels, have been wrecked the Peninsular and 
Oriental Company’s steam-ship ' Jeddo’ and the English ship "Di 
Vernon.’ 

With the exception of some newdy built tw^o-storied houses with 
tiled roofs there are few buildings of any' size in Alibag and many 
of the dwellings are hut thatched huts. The roads are well kept 
and clean and the main thoroughfares are lighted. The towni is 
supplied writh drinking water from a lake recentty made, distant 
about a mile and half to the north-east on the road to Dharaintar, On 
the wiiole, Alibag is a prosperous place and has growm considerably 
in the past ten years. On the north-west side of the town, at the 
end of the shady road which leads to the jail and Government offices, 
is an open grass plot where the new official residence for the Col- 
lector is (1883) being built. In front is the sea and behind is an oval 
pond formed by the quarrying of stone for the buildings in the 
neighbourhood. On the east side of the pond is the Plirakot, now 
used as a jail and treasury, a new row of buildings for Government 
offices, and the police lines. The Hirakot, or Diamond Fort, is built 
of massive undressed blocks of teap, some of them about four feet 
by three. It is entered on the south side by a steep flight of steps 
recently replaced by modem masonry. At the top of the steps, on 
the right hand side of tire doorway, is an image of M^ruti with a 
spirit or dem under his foot Immediately inside, in the gateway, 
are the mard-rooms and over these is an office of modern construe- 
. , . tion. ,, walls, which are about thirty feet high, the curtain wall ^ 
being six feet h^h and four feet broad, enclose a space some fifty 
yarns square. .^^Thec^llslor.the prisoners are built along the north 
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and east walls, and the treasury is on the west side.- In the south- 
west corner is an old well with a flight of steep steps. 

At the end of the doiihle row?- of police lines, abutting on the main 
road, are the reinains of a small outwork, some seven feet high and 
150 feet ill circumference, built of the same kind of large stones as 
the fort. On this stands the chief ^constable’s office. This outw-ork 
was originally used by one of the Angrids as a place from which to 
■watch, the Basara and DivdU (September -October) festivities, and 
for seeing the Muharrain processions when used to be carried 
to the sea. The building was afterwards used as a dispensary. 

The Alibag coast is open to the sti-ong sea breeze, which blows 
during most of the year and makes the climate pleasanter than in 
the inland parts of the district. In the town the passage of the 
breeze is checked by the palms and underwood. But the sea 
•face, wdiere are the jail, the police lines, and the dwellings of the 
European officers, is much opener and more healthy. During the 
twenty-three years ending 1880, the Alihdg rainfall varied from 144 
inches in 1878 to forty in 1871, and averaged eighty inches. The 
thermometer readings, for the five years ending 1879, show?' that May 
is the hottest month, with an extreme maximum of 95*2 and an 
extreme minimum of SO'O, and January the coldest month wdth an 
extreme maximum of 87*0 and an extreme minimum of 02*6. The 
mean daily range of the thermometer is greatest (15*4) in January 
and least (3*4) in July. 

The mouth of the Alibag creek is much blocked by shifting sand 
banks, and, during the last ten years, the old chamiel, close under 
the south-east w?'all of the Kolaba fort, has gradually Ksilted, driving 
vessels to the south of a large sand hank. The river is always 
difficult of navigation, and during strong north-west or south-west 
winds becomes exceedingly dangerous, even for small craft. The 
creek is nearly <iry at low tide, and even at high tide is navigable 
only by vessels of about six tons (25 Ichandis). Small craft of five 
to seven tons (20-28 hhandis) at high tide pass about four miles 
further to Hatala. 

Large quantities of rice go every year to Bombay, Ratnagiri, 
and the southern coast, and in April and May common green 
mangoes are largely exported to Bombay. In the fair season 
(October -June) one of the Shepherd steamers daily calls off Alibag 
on its wa 3 ?' to and from Goa, the passage to Bombay taking from 
tivo to three liours. The sea trade returns for the eight years ending 
1881-82 show average exports worth £15,058 (Es. 1,50,580) and 
imports worth £22,752 (Rs. 2,27,520). 

Alibag is well supplied wfith wmter. At present (1882) there are 
868 wells and two ponds, compared with 271 W’^ells and one pond 
in 1850. The large number of wells is due to the fact that water 
is found in the sandy soil within a few feet of the surface. Though 
well suited for irrigating palm-trees this -water is not good to drink. 
Formerly, for their drinking, the well-to-do brought water from wmlls 
about twm miles east of Alib%, in the village of Vadgaon under the 
Sigargad range. But the poor suffered from the badness of the water 
ana guinea- worm was very common, In 1875 the survey of an old 
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pond at Veshvi about miles east of Alib%, showed that, by raising 
its southern bank, cutting out the northern bank, and building two 
earth dams, a lake could be formed 22-| acres in area and capable of 
storing 22,500,000 gallons of water, all of which could be delivered 
and distributed with a i)ressure of four feet in the town of Alibdg. 
By putting a masonry dam across the bed of the stream and cutting 
a channel from the dam to the head or north end of the lake, it 
would be possible, by lifting a sluice in the dam and conducting the 
river into the channel, to keep the new lake up to the maximum 
level so long as the river ran during the fair season. The river 
ceases to run between the 1st and the 20th of January. Taking 
the earlier date, on the 1st of January of every year, the lake coidd 
he always at its highest level, that is, containing 22,500,000 gallons 
of water. As the population of Alibag is only about 6300, and as 
there are no industries requiring large quantities of water, it was 
found that a maximum supply of sixteen gallons a head was ample 
for ordinary use. Therefore on the first January in each year there 
would be nearly nine months' supply, while, in almost every season, 
the rainfall in June wrould fill the lake. If at any time a larger 
quantity of \vater was required, the storage capacity of tlie lake 
could be doubled or even trebled by deepening its upper or northern 
end. 

The dam across the river is 200 feet long, and at its greatest 
height 34 feet. It is built in the rocky bed of the river of 
rubble in Portland cement, thus forming a step in the river over 
which the stream flows easily. At the south end, protected from 
the stream by a curtain wall, is a two~feet iron sluice lifted by a 
screw winch ; from this sluice the winter escapes into a hollow 
channel, wdiich continuing for a third of a mile, empties into 
the northern end or head of the lake. It has 
fill the lake in forty-eight hours. The two 
of the ireservoir are respectively >six and ten 
usual slopes 34 water side, and 

outer side. They are built of a very sticky earth which is found on 
the spot ; a puddle wall runs through their centre, which has been 
carried down into solid ground throughout the whole length. 
Banks and puddle wall rise together in layers of six inches worked 
in and consolidated by gangs of labourers. Both the inside and 
outside slopes and the crowns of the banks are cased with a layer of 
14 feet of the best muram or broken trap, carefully beaten and 
consolidated. The old banks to the south and east have 1}een 
raised in the same w^ay, and they have also had a trencli cut through 
their entire lengths deep into solid ground, which has been filled with 
puddle carefully worked in as above. All the inner slopes of the 
dams are pitched with rough stone kid edgeways and driven into 
the face of the banks with heavy rammers, the interstices being 
filled with chips driven well home that the banks may be protoctecl 
from waste or wear. The crowns of all the dams are covered with 
a well consolidated layer of road metal The building of a masonry 
.waste weir was fomid unnecessary, as at a very favourable poiiit 
there a natural overflow, which can cariy ofi‘all suiplus water. 


been found easy to 
new earthen dams 
feet liigh, -with the 
two to four on the 
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The outlet is through a heavy dam of rubble in cement, built at 
the east end of the lake, carried on each side into the banks. A 
deep channel has been dug fiuin the bed of the lake to this dam, 
and, for several feet before the channel reaches’ the dam, the sides 
are built in wing walls with rubble smoothly coated with cement. 
Two iron pipes, one a twelve-inch and the other a nine-inch pipe, 
are bedded at the foot of the masonry dam. From the twelve-inch 
pipe on the outer side of the dam a twelve-inch stone%vare pipe, 
joined in cement, is carried twelve feet underground to a hollow a 
hundred and fifty feet distant. This is the waste or sludge pipe 
through which, if necessary, the lake can be run dry. The inner 
mouth of the pipe is fitted with a plug which can be lifted at 
pleasure, and during heavy rain scour the bottom of the lake. The 
nine-inch iron pipe is the feed or outlet pipe. It has one mouth at 
the lowest point from which delivery in Aiibag is possible, and 
another mouth five feet above, so that water can be drawn off either 
seven or twelve feet below the highest level of the lake or ten feet 
below. Through this pipe the water passes into a filter-chamber 
with eight compartments, filled with fresh sand and charcoal, the 
water passing over one dividing wall under another, and so on, till 
it reaches the last or outlet compartment, when it escapes through 
a nine-inch masonry pipe whose mouth is guarded by a strainer of 
metal gauze. 

The supply of water is regulated by a simple beam fixed over the 
outlet pipe filled with two wheels or blocks. Over the blocks a light 
chain supports, on the inside of the lake a weighted plug, and on the 
outside, that is in the filter chamber, a large copper lloat which rests 
on the surface of the water. As tlie level in the filter-chamber rises 
the float rises and the weighted plug drops into the outlet ; as the 
level in the filter-chamber falls the float falls and lifts the plug. At 
the head of the filter-chamber a white marble tablet has been let 
into the masonry with an inscription in English and in Marathi. 
The English runs : 

The Koyal Aliba'g Water Works to commemorate tiie visit of H, B, H. tke 
Brine© ot Wales to India. Tk© Bha'u Salieb Dbondira'j Vina'yak Bivalkar 
generously presented Bs. 20,000 for tlie above works ■whicii H. B. H. the Prince 
of Wales was pleased to declare should be known as above entitled. Commenced 
15th :^rovember 1875, completed 1st June 1876. Arthur Crawford, Collector; 
W. Grey, C. E., Engineer ; In a'gu Purbha'ji, Contractor. 

To save the great cost of iron mains Mr. Crawford, the Collector, 
arranged that stoneware pipes should be brought from. England, 
tested up to a head of thirty-five feet. These masonry pipes saved 
seventy-five per cent in cost. They worked well for a time, but, 
before long, either from faulty construction or from bad masonry, 
serious leakage was found at the joints. This defect has to some 
extent been cured, but the masonry pipes are a doubtful success^ 

The nine-inch main from the reservoir is laid alongside of the 


tty couti'actor who laid the earthenware pi|»es put an Jnsnilcient quantity 
of cement in the joints, roots of trees found their way’mto the joints and choked 
In l$79, the pipes were cleared and the Joints properly cemented, hat even mw (1883) 
there are constant leakages, and it is a moot point whether ultimately iron pipes will 
not have to he laid. Mr. T. S. Hamilton, C.S. 5 Professional Papers on Indian Ingi* 
heeri»g,X,4I H 0 .CCCXLIX. , ■ 
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high road about a mile and a half, to a point in the town where three 
leading streets meet. On the way it supplies a large cattle-pond, a 
stone reservoir for the Mhfe and others of low caste, and another 
for the little village of Ohendra. Where the road crosse*s the salt 
swamp at the entrance to the town, arrangements are made to shut 
off the water from the town , with a sluice, and by opening a valve 
above it to scour the main from end to end. At the junction of the 
three streets the nine-inch main ceases, and three four-inch pipes 
branch from it down the three leading streets ; these four-inch pipes 
change to three-inch and finally to two-inch pipes. At points 
chosen by the townspeople are eighteen stone reservoirs, each 
holding one thousand gallons, fitted with self-acting balleocks to 
keep the water in the reservoirs above level and prevent overflow. 
The reservoirs are from two and a half to four feet deep, built of 
dressed blocks of trap brought from the Kolaba fort, and lined 
inside with cement. The level of the bottom of each reservoir is 
above the level of the nearest roadside drains, and an opening is left 
filled with a plug, so that each reservoir can at any time be 
thoroughly cleaned. Eound each reservoir is a stone pavement three 
feet wide. The cost of the works was £34?00 (Rs. 34,000), of which 
£2000 (Rs. 20,000) were contributed by the Bhau Saheb of Aiibag.^ * 

In 1850 there were 140 tiled and 1087 thatched houses with an 
average .household of three members. Most of the houses facing the 
roads were well built and tiled. In 1881 there were 966 tiled and 180 
thatched houses. The houses of the rich are usually tiled, with walls 
at least six feet high and not very pointed roofs. There is frequently 
an upper storey and inside, on both stories, rooms are partitioned off 
and sometimes matted. The houses of the poor have low walls of 
hdrvi or bamboo, high pointed thatched roofs and floors of hardened 
mud. They have usually but one room. 

In 1850 there were 4329 people, 3764 of whom were Hindus, 385 
Musalmdns, 158 Beni-Isr^els, and twenty-two Christians. In 1872 
the number had increased to 5473, of whom 4903 were Hindus, 
416 Musalm^ns, nine • Christians, and 145 others. In 1881 the 
population was returned at 6376, of whom 5674 were Hindus, 407 
Musalmdns, 172 Beni-Isrdels, and 123 others. 

Alibag, that is All's Garden, is said to be called after Ali, a rich 
Mnsalman who lived about 200 years ago and made many wells 
and gardens in aiad near Alibag. Ten or eleven of All's wells 
remain. The two best known are the Pimpal well near the large 
banyan tree close to the mdmlaidar's office where also is All's tomb; 
and tlie Gaiipati' well in front of Ganpati’s temple. The site of 
the present town is said to have formerly been covered by the sea. 
According to local tradition the old settlement was at Eimndth, 

^ The details of ^ cost are ; Head works and main to mtmicipal limits, £2000 
(Es, 20,000); pitching dams, £100 (Bs. iOOO) ;and distribution mains and x’eservoirs, 
£1300 (Ks, 13,000). This amount has been contributed from the following sources : 

; ■ £2000157 the BhAu SAhebof AHb^g; £1115 by public subscriptions ; £170 from local 
funds for the reservoir at Ghendre,, for the Mhdrs* cistern outside of municipal limits, 
and for a rwervolr at the Civil Hospital ; and £115 by Government for a public 
fwrvolr. ■ . , - • ' ' 
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three quarters of a mile to the north of Hirikot, and Ali's garden 
was converted into the present town towards the close of the 
seventeenth century, when Angria made it his head-quarters. Alibag 
has never been a place of importance. In 1771 Mr.^Forbes visited 
Alibag and was sumptuously received by Raghoji Angria and his 
minister Govind Shet.^ Rd.ghoji lived on the island fort of Kolaba, 
but his palace, treasury, stables, and gardens were on the mainland 
in Alib%. It became the head-quarters of the Kolaba agency in 
1840.^ Between 1840 and 1850 the town was improved and its 
appearance completely changed by the making of roads. 

The gardens of Alib%, which yield cocoanuts and some fine 
varieties of graft mangoes, are among the best in the district, and 
the value of the produce is increased by the ease with which it can 
be sent to Bombay. There is a vegetable market, about ten 
miscellaneous shops, and ten taverns, nine for country and one for 
European liquor. 

Besides the clistrict and sub-divisional establishments, the chief 
Government institutions are the sub-judge’s court, the customs 
house, the civil hospital, the post office, the English mission school, the 
Government vernacular school, and the jail. There are also a girls’ 
school established by the municipality, a library, and two private 
vernacular schools. Alib5;g has a printing and a lithographic press 
from which issue two weekly Mardthi papers called the Satyasadmi 
or the Abode of Truth, and the Sharabh or Grasshopper, and two 
monthly Marathi magazines called Ahala Mitm or the Friend of 
the Weak that is of women, and Saddhanna Dip or the Light of 
True Religion. 

The municipality was established in 1864. In 1880-81 it had an 
income of £611 (Rs. 6110), representing a taxation of 2^. Sd. (Re. 1|) 
a head. The yearly expenditure amounts to about £650 (Rs. 6500). 
The chief improvements have been under water-works and conser- 
vancy. A scheme is under consideration for converting the night- 
soil into manure by mixing it with the ashes of the town sweepings. 

There are five chief Hindu temples, dedicated to MahMev, Vithoba, 
Vishnu, Maruti, and Ram. The old Agent’s Court, or Addlatj 
sitxiated to the west of the town, was built about the year 1821 by 
Raghoji Angria and has since been used as a court-house. Though 
low and plain, it is strongly built with thick walls and massive 
wooden pillars. The court-house on the ground-floor has room for 
about 200 people. The court of the subordinate judge is held in a 
small upper room. There are two mosques one a hundred years 
and the other ten years old ; there is also a synagogue forty years 
old. There are two rest-houses, one near the giris’ school and the 
other near the ticket-box of the Bombay Steam Navigation 
Company. The Musalmdn and Christian burial ground and the Hindu 
burning ground are removed from the town on the north-wesi. 


* OrieBtel Memoirs, I. 222-226. ^ ^ \ i 

® Thwe was a mint at AliMg, or in KoMba fort* at wMoh Aagria coined rupees 
whkhf ill! lately, were known m Alib^bl rupees. 
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The little European burying ground, about half a mile to the north 
of Hirakot, shaded by tall casuarina trees, has the grave of a 
sub-Collector Mr, Travers, who died in 1854 and of several English 
and French shipwrecked sailorsd 

The largest building in Alib4g is the Hirdkot or Diamond Fort, 
built of massive blocks of black trap, to the north-west of the town 
within a hundred yards of the beach. It is said to have been built by 
K5.nhoji Angria in 1720. In 1740 the great Peshwa Balaji Bajirav, 
then a youth of twenty, who had come to help Manaji Angria against 
his half-brother Sambh^ji, distinguished himself by an attack on a 
party stationed under the Hirakot. He drove them into Sambhajfs 
camp, killed twenty-five or thirty men, and took prisoner Talaji 
Sambhajf s half-brother.^ In 1793, after Raghojfs death, Jaysin 
who was imprisoned by Anandib^i, the infant Angria’s mother, 
escaped, and collecting some followers besieged Hiriikot. Anandibai 
led an army against the besiegers, and in a bloody and hard-f ought 
battle defeated Jaysing with heavy loss. After Ahiandibdi’s death, 
Jay sing marched to Alibdg and took Hirakot. Hearing that the 
Peshwa had promised to help Manaji, Jaysing applied for aid 
to Bdburdv, Sindia’s commander-in-chief, who was his relation. 
Bdburav agreed to help but, when he reached Alib%, he picked a 
quarrel wdth Jaysing and took Hirakot by treachery. Jay sing's eldest 
son escaped to Bombay, and, in 1807, collecting a force of 2000 
men under command of one Bachd^ji Shet, a Eevdanda goldsmith, 
captured Hirakot. Hirakot remained in the Angria's hands till in 
1840, with the rest of the Kolaba state, it passed to the British 
Government. 

To, the south-west of Alib^g, about a furlong from the shore, is 
the low fortified rock of Kolaba. It is mentioned as one of Shivaji's 
forts. ^ Blit it did not rise to couse queuce till, early in the 
.eighteenth century, it became the stronghold of the great Marfettha 
admiral and pirate Kanhoji Angria. It is a low rocky island, 
850 to 900 feet from north to south, and, at the broadest, about 350 
feet from east to west. The fortifications consist of an isolated 
outwork to the north and the main fort enclosed by a wall from 
twenty to twenty-five feet high and about 700 paces in circuit, with 
Wo gates, a main gate in the north-east and a small gate in the 
south, and seventeen to.wers, four in the corners, five on the sea face, 
four on the land face, three on the north face, and one on the south 
face.^ Above the line of the walls appear the point of Ganpati's 
spire and a few scattered cocoa palms. The whole of the masonry 


^Tho graves are (1) Astley Cooper Travers, Bo.O.S., Sub, -Collector and Joint 
Magistrate of KoUba, died lltb Jiine 1854; (2) Three men of ^Di Vernon wrecked 
1st Angnst 1866; {Z) Six men of Turmli {Tirzah) wrecked 18th Jnly 1867 ; (4) 
JeanBertin, carpenter of ship Marie Catherine drownedat Warsoli, loth Jidy 1864; 
(5) Charles liandall, died 21st February 1858, aged 29 ; (6) Herbert Henry Howell, 
died 3ist March 1801, infant. . ' ■ 

® errant Bulf’s Manithds, 24$. s Hamilton's Hew Account, I. 243. 

^ The names of the ^ seventeen towers, most of which can still be traced, are Hagdr- 
khtei, Canesh, Madi, Topkh^nl, Surya, fJanunmnt afterwards known by the name 
oi HaOT^fBhavini, Pira, Golanddj, JDjirukhjiiii, Eshvantfbtri, Ma, Ghanchakm, 
Faiya, Manohandra, and Bilbdev. BacJi of these towers ia said to have been 

guarded night and day by four mm* ' ' ' 
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is of large sqnared blocks of trap fitted without mortar. Beginning ^hapt^ XIV« 
from the north, the outwork, which is known as Sarjakot, is said places oflnteresl 
to have been built after the main fort to protect the Great 
Gate from the artillery of Hirakot. Like the rest of the fortifica- 
tions it is built of big blocks of trap, about three feet by two, put ^olala Fort, 
together without mortar. The outer height of the walls is about 
twenty-five feet. Inside a flight of thirteen steps, about thirteen 
and a'half feet high, leads to a parapet twenty paces broad sur- 
rounded by a curtain wall four feet high and four feet three inches 
thick. The enclosed space is about t^\venty-six yards by twenty- 
eight. About sixty-five yards to the north-west, is a raised 
platform, about 110 paces long eleven feet high and fourteen paces 
broad, said to have been used for stabling horses and storing grass. 

The small building at the south end is called the powder-magazine. 

To the south a line of big rough stones, forming a causeway, about 
five feet high thirteen and a half feet broad and ninety paces long 
leads to the Manik Chavda, a tower about thirty-one feet in diameter 
and seven and a half feet high. Beyond the Mdnik tower is another 
causeway, about forty-three paces long twenty-four feet broad 
and seven high at the north end. Then comes the outer defence of 
the main fort well built with the same great black stones. The 
outer height of the wall is about seventeen feet. Inside the 
parapet is about six feet high and the curtain wall about four feet 
six more. It is strengthened by a central and corner towers. This 
north outwork encloses a space about ninety paces east and vrest 
by about sixty north and south. 

" At the north-east corner of the main fort is the chief gateway 
known as the Great Gate or Media Barvaza with a pointed arch and 
two flanking towers. The north wall of the main fort has a central 
tower entered from the north by a sloping pavement. As in other 
parts, except repairs, the masonry is of big black stones put 
together without cement. The outer height of the wall is about 
twenty-eight feet, of which four are curtain, and the breadth is 
about seventeen feet. From the top of the slope is a view of the 
inside of the fort, which is about 800 feet long by 300 broad, full of 
temples, ruins^ and trees. In the north-west corner of the wall, on 
the parapet, are a sentry-hox and two old guns, which, during the 
stormy months (June -September), are fired as signals if a vessel is 
seen dangerously near shore. The west or sea face is about twenty 
feet high with a curtain wall of four feet more. In the west face ‘ ‘ 

besi<les at the coimers are five towei’S. 

A short distance south of the life-boat seutry-box fifteen steps lead 
to the interior of the fort. At the north-east corner of the interior of 
the fort is the double door-way of the Main Gate or Malta Barmza. 

Tile outer door- way has a peaked arch and a teak door armed with 
iron spikes. Inside of the outer door is a three-cornered space, ^ ^ 

fifteen ^-ards broad, with a wall across the inside in which is a flat gate- 
way with wooden side posts. Inside of the inner gateway, in the ■ - . ■ 

north wall, is a square room or talghar with four domes supported 
by round stone pillara According to- -one account in front of this , 
room were two store-houses, one for rice, the , other for butter? oil, ' 

molasses, sugar, and wheat. ■ On the right, close to the inner gate, is 
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Padmavaaifci's shrine, a ruined tiled shed with a small figure of a 
woman ( X 11 0") . To the south, in a roofless enclosure, is a rough 
fiigure of Gulbai or Mahish^uri (3'8'-x 2'2'"), thebufialoe-slayer, with 
abuffaloe lying in front. Gulbdi is represented with one head and 
four hands. Her upper left hand holds a discus and her lower left 
grasps the buffaloe’s tongue; her lower right smites the buffaloe 
with a trident and her upper right twists its tail. The small tiled 
house on the left is the shrine of Bhavani and the house of an Agri, 
one of the two ministrants who are in charge of the fort temples. 
In Bhavani's shrine are a bust of Bhavani and images of Vetal and 
Ganpati. The shrine has a yearly Government allowance of £6 4s. 
(Rs. 62). The ruined line of buildings on the right, beyond Gulbfi's 
shrine, are stables in part of which fighting rams or yedkes, antelopes, 
and birds were kept. To the south of the stables are the ruins of 
a house and granary. The buildings on the left are the ruins of 
two palaces. The first or more northerly is known as the Nani 
S^heb’s. It is said to be called after Lakshmibai, or N^ni Saheb, 
the widow of the great KAnhoji Angria (1690-1731). Next comes 
the chief palace of the Angria's, roofless and ruined. The wood work 
was sold by auction in 18^42, and many of the stones were taken to 
build the Alibag water- works in 1875. It is known as the Big 
Palace, Thorla Vada^ and is said to have had five stories, and to have 
been built by the younger Raghoji Angria in 1816, To the east of 
the palace were store-houses and other outbuildings. In the 
palace enclosure is a small step well. To the south of the palace, 
entered by a brick gate-way, is a cement lined stone reservoir about 
115 feet by 105. In Angrxa’s time only one potful a day of this 
water is said to have been allowed to each person. In a niche 
in the reservoir are images of heavenly damsels or apsards. 
Overlooking the reservoir there is said to have been a small 
dwelling and near it five houses belonging to Angria\s officers, 
the minister or divan, the head revenue officer or daftarddr, the 
secretary or chitnis, the registrar or phadnis, and the treasurer or 
potnis. On the right, nearly opposite the reservoir, in a walled 
enclosure, is the chief temple. It is known as the Gaiipati 
Panchiyatan, because it contains the five images of Ganpati, Shamb 
orMahidev, Vishnu, Surya, and Devi. It was built by the elder 
Raghoji (1759-1793). It is in Musalm?ln style with open tracery 
windows and measures sixty-four feet by twenty and forty-five 
high. The image of Ganpati, which is finely carved in alabaster, is 
eighteen inches high and has two stone foot marks or pdduMs in 
front. Next to Gaixpatf s temple is a temple of Mahadev and to. 
the north a shrine of M&uti or the Monkey God. To the south of 
the enclosure of Ganpatfs temple, on the right are the ruins of a 
temple of K^oba, and, on the left, was the jail. Further south on 
either side, are ruined OTard-rooms, and, beyond the guard-rooms, 
is the Yashvant Gate wim a peaked arch and side recesses. Outside 
is the shrine of Yashvandari, the guardian of the gate, a white stone 
marked with red. South of the fort walh the open raised space, 
about eighty paces by tMirty-eight, said to have been a ship dock. 

Ixcept two temple ministrants or gurms and their families, no 
one lives on the lAmd. . A yearly fair, attended by about 100 people, 
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is held on the full moon of Chaitra (April -May). The chief articles 
sold are sweetmeats and pulse. Of the two ministrants, one draws 
a yearly Government allowance of £4 10^, (Rs. 45) and is in 
charge of Ganpati, Mdruti, B^pdev, and the heavenly nymphs. 
The other, who has a yearly allowance of £6 4^. (Rs. 62), is in charge 
of the goddesses GulMi, Bhavdni, Padmavanti, and Yashvantd^ri. 
Besides the temples a tomb of a Muhammadan saint enjoys a 
yearly grant of £1 4s. (Rs. 12). In addition to the buildings 
mentioned above; there was the sadar or court where the chief held 
his office, a small palace built by Esoji Angria, and a building known 
as the Mrhimmandalivdda for the use of coux't officers and clerks 
when they went on duty to the fort. 

The first mention that has been traced of Koldba Port^ is as one of 
the forts which were chosen by Shivdji for defence about the middle 
of the seventeenth century, when the whole of the Konkan south 
of Kaly^n came into his hands. In 1662 Shiv^ji rebuilt and 
strengthened KoMba and made the harbour one of his chief naval 
stations. He gave the command of his fleet to Darya Sagar and 
Mtoik Bhanddri under whom KoMba soon became a centre of 
piracy. To put a stop to the ravages of the Mardtha fleet, the 
Portuguese sent an ambassador to Shivdji who promised to refrain 
from molesting their coasts and shipping, if he was supplied with 
guns and war stores. To this the Portuguese agreed, and, as might 
be expected, the demand for stores was frequently renewed.^ 

In 1690 K^nhoji Angria was appointed second in command of 
Rdjdram’s fleet, and in 1698 succeeded to the command on the 
death of the admiral Sidoji Gujar. Kd,nhoji Angria soon showed 
himself a most daring and enterprizing leader. Vessels of all 
nations were attacked, repeated descents were made along the coast, 
and few defenceless towns from Bombay to Travaiikor escaped 
a visit. As in the time of Shivdji, KoMba continued the principal 
rendezvous of the Mardtha fleet. In 1713, under the treaty with 
Peshwa BaMji Yishvan^ith, Kolaba with several other forts, was 
given to Angria.^ In 1722 the Bombay Government, incensed at 
Affigria’s piracies and effirontery, joined the Portuguese in an 


expedition against Kolaba. 
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Portuguese land force and three 


English ships of the line under Commodore Mathews co-operated ; 
but the attempt failed owing to the cowardice of the Portuguese.*^ 
About this time KoMba is described by Hamilton as a fort built on 
a rock, a little way from the mainland and at high water an island.^ 
Kdnhoji died about the year 1728.* 

Of the two legitimate sons who succeeded, the elder Sakhoji 
remained at Kolaba. Sakhoji died shortly after his father, and 
his younger brother Sambh^ji, keeping the eldest of his three half- 
brothers with him at Gheria in Ratndgiri, appointed the other two 
Yesdji and Mdnaji to the charge of KoMba. Yesdji the elder brother 
had civil control, while Mdnaji commanded the army and navy. 


^ Crnat Duffys Maritkis, 85. I» 1678 Kkfe mentions * md Gaadiri * 
m Bewly built forts of Shiviji, Elliot and Bowson, TIL 290, 855. 

* Grant MaritkAs, 198. ® Grant Mardtk&, 231. 

^ Haiiiiltotf s New Aceoant, I, 243. ® Grant BulTs Mar4tk^, 230. 
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Before long Manaji quarrelled with his family, and, with the help 
of the Portuguese to whom he promised land near Eevdanda, 
escaladed Kolaba and carried it sword in hand. He put out 
Yesaji’s eyes and confined him first at Poynad and then at Alibag.^ 
As soon as the Portuguese retired, Sambhdji attacked Kolaba, but, 
with the help of the Peshwa Bajirdv, M4naji forced Sambhdji to 
raise the siege.^ In 1787, as Manaji had failed to give them the 
districts he had promised, the Portuguese joined Sambhaji against 
him. Manaji sent to the Peshwa, who agreed to help him on 
condition of his paying a yearly sum of £700 (Rs. 7000), and 
presenting the Raja of Sdtara with European and Chinese articles 
worth about £300 (Rs. 3000).^ 

With the Peshwa's help Manaji succeeded in repelling the 
Portuguese attack. Three years later, in 1740, Sambhaji, taking 
advantage of the absence of a large body of the Peshwa’s troops in 
Hindustan, laid siege to Koldba and cut ofi‘ the garrison’s supply of 
fresh water. Manaji applied to BalAji Bajirav the Peshwa’s son, then 
on his first active service, who sent 500 men to support the garrison, 
and, under orders from ChimnAji Appa, repaired to Koldba in person 
and applied for help to the Governor of Bombay. 

BaUji, or as he was called the Ndna Saheb, reached KoMba 
on the fifth day’s march, and distinguished himself by attacking a 
party stationed under the protection of Hir^kot and driving them 
into Sambhaji’s camp, killing twenty-five or thirty men and taking 
prisoner Tal4ji the half-brother of Sambhaji. Meanwhile the 
English, who reached Kolaba before Nana Saheb, forced Sambhdji’s 
fleet to run to Suvarndurg and compelled him to move his camp 
from the sea side, to throw up an entrenchment to protect his 
people, and finally to retire to Suvarndurg in Ratn^giri. 

No further steps were taken, as Manaji, finding that the Peshwa’s 
officers were scheming to take KoMba, patched up a truce with 
Sambhaji, and the designs of the Peshwa’s officers were stopped 
by the news of Bajir^v’s death. Shortly after, in 1747, the Sidi of 
Janjira sent a strong force against Kohlba, but with the Peshwa’s 
help the MusahiMns were completely defeated between Thai 
and Navgaon a few miles north of Alibig. On his death in 1759, 
M4n4ji was succeeded by Raghoji the first Angria of that name, 
the eldest of Mandji’s ten illegitimate sons. Mr. Forbes, who visited 
KoMba in 1771, found Raghoji living in the island fort of Kolaba, 
though his palace, treasury, stables, and gardens were on the main- 
land in Alih%.^ Raghoji paid the Peshwa a yearly tribute of £20,000 
(Rs. 2,00,000) and held his lands on military tenure. Alibag at this 
time was pleasant and well cultivated. In 1775 Alihag is mentioned 
as Cole Arbor.® In 1776 the pretender Sadashivrav Bh4u, after Ms 
defeat by Sindia’s troops, instead of landing at Bombay as was 
intended, repaired to KoMba. On his arrival he was seized and 
confined by Raghoji Angria, to whom the Bombay Government made 


^ From Alibag Yesi^ji escaped to the Peshwa, who decided that he had no claim on 
KoUba, and, on his engaging not again to break the peace, settled ten hhmidis of rice 
and £40 |Rs. 400) a monSi. on him md sent him to Eevdanda. Bom. Gov, Bee. Pol ‘ 
Bep. 1840, 1101-21, ■ ;.;v Marithis, 231. ® Ditto 237.- 

^ On«i»l ^ ® Travels, 244.- 
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an unsuccessful application for Ms release. From Alibag Angria 

sent him to Poona, where he was trampled to death by an elephant.^ 
Uaghoji died in 1793. In the family quarrels which followed 
his death, Anandibai the mother of the infant Angria gathered a 
band of troops, besieged the KoMba fort, imprisoned Jaysing, and 
executed his chief advisers. . After four months Jaysing escaped, 
and, collecting some followers, besieged Hir^kot in Alibag. 
Anandibai led an army against the besiegers, and in a bloody and 
hard-fought battle defeated Jaysing with much loss. After 
Anandibai’s death, Jaysing marched on Alibag and took Hirakot. 
Hearing that the Peshwa had promised to help Maniji, Jaysing 
applied for aid to Babur^v, Sindia's commander-in-chief who was 
his relation. Baburiv agreed to help, but soon after reaching Alibag, 
he picked a quarrel with Jaysing and took Hirdkot by treachery, 
Jaysing’s eldest son escaped to Bombay, and, in 1807, collecting a 
force of 2000 men, placed it under the command of one Baclijiji Shet, 
a goldsmith of Revdanda, who succeeded in taking Hirakot. But 
Bd,bur^v, with the help of the Peshwa and the English and by bribing 
Bachdji’s officers, captured him and his leading supporters. In 1817 
order was established under the British. No further mention of 
KoMba occurs till it lapsed to the British in 1840, on the death of 
Kfetnlioji II. withoat legitimate heirs. 

Antora, a small port on the Bhog^vati creek, one and a half miles 
north of Pen, had in 1881 a population of 420, of whom 239 were 
Musalmd,ns and 181 Hindus. At ordinary high tides the creek is 
navigable to Antora by boats of seven tons (28 hhandis) and at spring 
tides by boats of forty tons (160 hhandis). Beyond Antora only 
canoes pass. The average yearly trade, during the eight years 
ending 1881-82, was worth £100,485, of which £66,991 (Rs. 6,69,910) 
were exports and £33,494 (Rs. 4^4,940) imports. 

Ashtaini, across the creek from Roha, is included within Roha 
municipal limits. It has a fine pond and several well-to-do Beni- 
Israel families, Esthemy is mentioned in 1673 by Oxenden, the 
English ambassador to Shivaji at Raygad.^ A century later (1771) 
Forbes mentions it (Ustom) as a considerable village some distance 
from the banks of the Oheul river,^ 

AVa's is a small port in the Alib4g sub-division, fourteen miles 
south of Bombay and eight miles north of Alibag. The 1881 census 
showed 230 houses and a population of 1160, of whom 1122 were 
Hindus, 34 Beni-Israels, and 4 Musalm^s. 

ATcMtgad,^ a fortified hill in Roha, 977 feel high, lies about 
three miles from Roha on the north side of the Kundalika river. 
It is built on a spur jutting oiit from the hill range which divides the 
Roha from the Alibag and Pen sub-divisions. The fortified portion 
of this spur consists of a narrow flat-topped ridge, some 600 yards 

---- - ■ ^ ■■■■ parated"^' 
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layer’s New Acootiat, 77 1 Orme’s Historical fragments, 215, 

® Forbea* Oriental Memoirs, 1. 211. 

* OotttribttM by Mr, E, H, Moaoardi, OtS,, and Mr, T, B, Hmnilton, 0,8. 
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extends about half way to the plain. The fort is approached by 
rough paths up watercourses, either from the southern or Roha side, 
or from the village of Medha on the northern side. These two paths 
meet on a narrow neck of the spur and the further ascent is on the 
east side of the fort, passing the ruined plinth of what is said to 
have been a watch-tower, up to the main gate, which is concealed in 
a recess between two bastions one of which is in ruins. 

The walls of the fort are of rough workmanship, consisting 
of unhewn stones, whose interstices are filled with mortar and 
smaller stones. The circular towers at each end of the fort are of 
carefully dressed and well fitted stones and are apparently of later 
date. In the wall of the southern tower is a slab bearing an 
inscription which gives a date corresponding with A.i). 1796.^ From 
either tower the view is pleasing and extensive, embracing the Pen 
hills with Miradongar and Ratangad on the north, the long broken 
line of the Sahyadris with Khanddla and the Duke’s Nose on the 
east, and the fertile valley of the Kundaiika with the Roha and 
Janjira hills on the south and west. The arch of the main gate 
and all other remaining arches are of the plain cusped or ogee type. 
Some fifty yards from the northern tower lies a cast-iron gun about 
six feet long. A little further south is another, smaller, but of 
better finish and marked at the breech with the figures and letters 
4 8 6 T. W., either of English make or a close copy. Still further 
down is another gun similar to, though rather longer than, the first. 

The south end of the fort, being wider than the north where it 
narrows to a point, is defended by a wall extending completely across 
the ridge. In the centre and highest point of the wall is one of the 
large circular towers already mentioned, and at the west end of the 
wall is another small tower of rough workmanship containing a small 
gun. Another gun from which, according to tradition, criminals 
used to be blown, lies at the north-west angle of the citadel, and in a 
rocky platform, just in front of it, round holes are pointed out as the 
sockets for the posts to which the victims were tied before execution. 
The view from the summit of the fort is very extensive. It 
embraces the Pen hills with Miradongar on the north, the line of the 
SahyMxis with Khandila and the Duke’s Nose on the east, and the 
valley of the Kundaiika with the Roha and Janjira hills in the south 
and west. 

The buildings of interest within the fort are, next to the northern 
tower, the ruins of the sadar or governor’s residence, which seems 
to have been a spacious and handsome building. At its north-east 
corner is a massive round tower, and in the south wall is a handsome 
door or window in the form of a pointed arch. Nearly opposite the 
gateway in the eastern wall are the remains of the sadar kacheri or 
commandant’s office, a building about sixty feet long by for^ feet ' 
broad. No trace of tMs building remains but the plinth. Not far 
from it on the south side is the citadel It is a rectangle of about 
300 yards from north to south, and rather more than 100 yards 
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horn east to west, taking up nearly the whole breadth of the fort at Chapter XI¥. 
this point, which is about midway between its northern and southern oTinterest 

ends. The defences of the citadel consist of a thick battlemented 
wall flanked at the corners by polygonal towers. There is also an 
octagonal tower in the middle of the northern wall, and several 
smalier round towers or buttresses in the eastern and western side 
wails. In the north wall are two gates one at each end ; there is 
also a gate in the south wall near the western end. These gates 
are similar in shape and construction to the gate of the fort. The 
citadel has a largo cistern about 100 feet across with twelve nearly 
equal sides. The sides are of hewn stone and very carefully built, 
nearly perpendicular, with a narrow flight of stone steps in one of 
the sides leading to the water. It is said to hold about twelve feet 
of water. Near this, on the west side of the citadel, are seven rock- 
hewn cisterns, one of which, for the use of Mhdrs, extends partly 
under the western wall. In the midst of this group of cisterns is a 
mean-looking shrine in honour of a havalddr named Bapuji, which 
enjoys a yearly Government alloAvance of £3 4^. (Rs, 32). In front 
of the shrine is a very elegant lamp -pillar or dismal with a figure 
of Bilpurjlv Pashilkar carved at its base. Among the cisterns is also 
a little shrine with an effigy of this same Bapur^v Pashilkar, It is 
smeared with red lead, and offerings are made to it. Near the 
south-east corner of the citadel is a temple of Malid,dev, with neatly 
cut images of Ganpati, Parvati, and Vishnu. Near here the 
powder magazine is said to have stood, but no trace of it remains. 

Between the citadel and the southern wall of the fort there are 
many ruined houses, but all of them are small and present no features 
of interest. 

Avchitgad was taken with Su3'gad, Pdli and Bhurap by Colonel 
Prother’s force in February 181 Tradition ascribes the building of 
the fort to Shiv^ji. The architect is said to have been a Musalnidn 
named Shaik Muhammad, to whom also is ascribed the temple at 
Pingals(ii at the foot of the hilL‘^ The name Avchitgad, apparently 
from the Sanskrit avcldtta or haste, accords well with its rough stylo 
of building. 

Birva'di Fort/ six miles south-west of Roha, crowns the last of 
a broken range of hills varying in height from 1800 to 1200 feet, 
which runs south-west from the central hills or backbone of the 
Roha sub-di vision. The link between the Birv^di hill and the rest of 
the range, is a neck of land so low that, from a distance, its two conical 
peaks seem to stand by themselves. Of the two peaks, the eastern, 
which alone is fortified, is considerably lower than the western. 

On all sides but the north-east the hill is surrounded by 
low rice fields, which are almost enclosed by other hills most of 
them higher than Birvddi, *so that except from near the mouth 
of the Eevdanda creek, Birvadi is not visible from any con- 
siderable distance. There is only one regular path up the hilh 
This leads from the northern side, starting from a point on the^foot- 
path from Roha to Birvadi village about a mile from Birvddi. It 

* The cMaeiated battkmeats of tbfii oater wall prmr# the MasalmAa oiigi.ii of the 

fort*, Mr. A. K. Nairiie, 0. S*, Kookao aaa Indian j^ntt(|aary, III. 101. 

* JBoialmy Coarier, 21rt February ISIS. ®'Mr» B* Hi Moioardi, C,S,. 
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is also possible to reach the fort by very steep tracts which climb 
straight from the villages of EQiera and Chanera. The path from 
Khera leaves Birvadi village on the west or right hand, and, after 
passing a small brnshwood-covered hilb enters a somewhat less 
wooded region strewn with the ruins of houses, apparently the 


remains of a considerable village or small town. Beyond this the 


path becomes steep and narrow, winding among boulders and clumps 
of harindco and other bushes. The line of fortifications is about 
300 feet above the village. It consists of a triangular escarpment, 
whose top seems to have been protected by masonry. Traces of this 
masonry remain in places, but the large number of blocks of dressed 
stone, that lie scattered on every side below the fort, seem to show 
that the wall stretched round the whole or nearly, the whole of the 
lines of defence. The sides of the fort face the south, the north-east, 
and the north-west. The gate of the fort is at the northern angle. 
There are four round bastions about twenty or thirty feet across 
and close together, the gate lying between the two bastions most to 
the east. It is approached by a light of stone steps, and is a nearly 
circular archway with a small cusp or indentation in the keystone. 
These and the other bastions in the fort are well and solidly 
built of dressed stone, and have the appearance of being almost 
entire. They are pierced with loopholes for musketry, but no cannon 
or embrasures for cannon are visible in them or elsewhere in the 
fort. Besides this, there are four other bastions along the escarp- 
ment, one on each of the eastern and western angles in the south and 
north-west sides. J ust within the outer escarpment are four rock-eut 
cisterns, two on the north-east side, one on the south, and one on 
the north-west side. The last is broken and empty, the rest arc 
. shallow and nearly filled with rubbish, but the water is good. A 
masonry dam runs outside of these cisterns along the edge of the 
escarpment. Immediately within this escarpment, which with its 
bastions forms the only defence of the fort, the central peak of the 
hill rises about 200 feet above the fort and about 800 feet above the 
plain. On the point of the peak is the plinth of a house about forty 
feet long by thirty broad, which was either the governor s residence 
or a store-house for provisions and ammunition. There is nothing in 
its shape or construction to suggest that it was intended for any 
special use. The view from the summit is pleasing but not extensive, 
and is singularly devoid of objects of interest. Richly wooded hills 
shut in the view on the north, east, and south. Only towards the 
north-east, where the summits of the Sahyadris are just visible, is 
anything to be seen behind the surrounding hills. On the eastern 
side the view is a little more extensive. A broad plain, broken by 
slight inequalities, stretches as far as the Revdanda creek, wIiOkSO 
winding course can be followed nearly to the sea. Of the fort of 
Korle only the top is visible, the rest being hidden by another 
nearer hill. Immediately below and on the near side of the creek 
are the villages of Birvadi, Ohfeiere, Khera, Ohadgaon, and Talavde. 
These, with Kamble and Yimghar in the valley to the south-east, on 
the nearer side of the hills, are the only conspicuous objects in the 
immediate foreground. 

At‘ tJto- foot, ;pl 'is a small mined Musalm&a tomh’fe' 
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apparently old. The name of the saint is not known^ Imtj after the 
tomb, the village is called Shaikh-ki-Birvadi in contradistinction to 
the other Birvadi in Mahad. This Roha Birvadi is one of the two 
Kolaba forts, which, after taking Kalyan in 1648, Shivaji ordered 
to be built to secure his share of Kolaba against his formidable 
neighbour the Sidi. The other fort was Lingtoa.^ 

Cliaildragad‘^ or the Moon-fort in the village of Dhavale, fifteen 
miles south-east of Mahad, stands on a low spur of the Sahjadris 
about two miles north-west of Arthur^s Seat, a well-known point 
of view on the Mahabaleshvar plateau. A foot-path from the head 
of the Krishna valley leads down to the village of Dhavale whence 
the ascent to the fort can be made. The top of the fort is 2258 
feet above mean sea level. 

CKeul/ or Revdanda, in north latitude 18® 33' and east longitude 
73®, on the coast about thirty miles south of Bombay, lies at the 
west end of the right or north bank of the Kundalika river or 
Rolia creek. From the harbour, except that the fort walls and the 
ruins of some of the buildings of the Portuguese city stand out 
from the trees, the whole site of the former cities of Portuguese 
and Musalmdn Gheul is hid by thick orchards and palm groves, 
which, from the sea on the vrest and the river on the south, stretch 
about three miles north-east to a range of low rocky hills. The rich 
groves of fruit trees, the shady lanes, the numerous wells, and the 
large dotible-storied garden-houses have an air of comfort and 
prosperity. But, except ruins, of the two great cities of Upper or 
Musalmiin and Lower or Portuguese Clieul, nothing is left save 
three scattered villages with little trade and few industries. 

Oheul is a place of great antiquity. Under the names of 
Champivati and Revatikshetra, local Hindu traditions trace it to 
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^ Grant Duff’s MardtliAs, 64. ^ Mr, T, S, Hamilton, O.S, 

3 The following table shows the chief forms under wliicli the name Cheul has 
appeared : 
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Chcmnla 
Timnlla, liocal. 
Sj-inullajOreek. 
Semnlla. 
Chemula. 

Sibor. 

Xchi-Mo-Bo. 

Saimnr. 

Saimur, 

Saimur. 

Saimur, 

iJaimur. 

Cbemuli 

Satniur, 

Cbivil, 

Geviil. 

Cheul. 

ShiuL 

GhaiiL 

CbaiwaL 

Cbaid* 

CliMil 

Chanl, 


Gheul Mosque ... 

Do Couto 

Barros 

Francois 

Fetishsa 

De Christiana E-xpedi- 
tiono. 

l^ictro delift Valle 

O Chronistft de Xissuary 
Thevenot,., ... ... 

Ogilby ... 

Fryer ... ... 

Oxendeti ... ... 

Carre ... 

Uemelli Careii .»* 
Hamilton , ... - 

Acoouafe ^ Bo«a!)fty i*. 
Modem loserlpMoaa ... 

Iio«5ftJFrcmimdidSon ... 


1607 and Khtoh 
162S 

1«02 Chaul. 
1020 ChftuL 
urn Cbanl. 
1009 Chaul. 
1615 Ciaid. 


Kaiihcri Inscriptions 
Ptolemy 

Beriplus ... 

Kaotlieri Inscription 
Kosmas (<ioubtful) 
Hiwea Tbsang (ditto) 
Masndi 

Miihalhil 

A! IstaJcbri 
Ib» Haukal 
Al Blnini,,. 

8ilah&m Oopparplato 
Al Idrisi ... ... 

Nikitin ... 

Vftrtbema 
Barbosa ... 

Mohit ... 

Orteliiis 

MMtrl-Almiadi... 

fitob 

hiftwhoten 
ttasar Fifwlerick 


Ciaul and 
Ciui. 
ChauL 
Chaoul. 
Chaul, 
Chaul. 
ChouL 
Cimul. 
ChauL 
Cali. 
Chonlo. 
Choul 
Cheul. 
Chaul, 
Obeli val 
Xsei^vul. 
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the times when Krishna reigned in Gujarat (B.a 1200 ?).^ It seems 
probable that Cheul is Ptolemy’s (a.d.150) headland and emporium of 
Symulla or Timulla, between the Binda river or Bassein creek and 
Balipatnathat isPalepattan orMahM. The placehas a special interest 
as Ptolemy mentions that he gained information about Western India 
from people who had come from Sjonulla to Alexandria and had 
been acquainted with the country for many years.^ About the 
same time (A.D. 130) the name appears in two Kanheri cave 
inscriptions as Chemula,^ the residence of two brothers who made gifts 
to the monastery. About a hundred years later (a.b. 247) it appears 
in the Periplus of the Erythraean Sea, as Semulla the first local mart 
south of Kalliena.^ In the fifth century it again occurs as Chemula 
in one of the Kanlreri cave inscriptions.® It is perhaps mentioned 
early in the sixth century (A.I). 525) by the Greek merchant and 
monk Kosmas Indikopleustes as Sibor, a leading place of trade 
between Kalyan and the Malabar ports, ^ and, perhaps, about a 
hundred years later (642) as Chimolo by the Chinese pilgrim Hiwen 
Thsang.’^ 


^ The name Champ4vati is derived either from the chamipa tree, the champa fishing j 
net, or from a king named Champa, The name Eevatikshetra is said to come from | 
Kevati, the wife of Balrdm, Krishna’s brother. Da Cunha’s Ohanl, 4. The primeval ; 
city is said to have had 1,600,000 buildings, 360 temples, and 360 ponds. It is said to ^ 
have been divided into sixteen wards ovpdhhddyast three of which Bod, DakliavMa, 
and Murad afterwards formed Portuguese Cheul. Ba Cunha’s Chaul, 106-100. 

2 The passage in Ptolemy (Lib. I. Cap, XVII.) runs, ‘The Indian emporium of Symulla 
is placed by Marinus to the west not only of Cape Comorin but even of the river Indus, 
though it is stated to lie to the south of the river by those who have sailed to it and 
from it, and who have for long been familiar with those parts, and by those also who 
have come to us from there and who say that the place is locally called Timula. | 
From these people we have learned other things about India especially about its j 
provinces as well as of the inland parts of that country as far as the Golden I 
Chersonese. Eertius’ Ptolemy, pp. 19, 198. The possibility of Chemul being Pliny’s 
(a.x>. 77) Ferimula, the greatest emporium in India half way betw^een Tropina or Cochin 
and Haidarabad in Sindh (see McCrindle’s Megasthenes, 142), has been suggested ini|i j 
the History Chapter. Also that it may be Automula ‘ a noble emporium on the coas® 1 
belonging to the Horatse.’ (Ditto 146). ' 

^ Bombay Gazetteer, XIV. 172, 173. ^McCrindle’s Periplus, 129. i 

® Bombay Gazetteer, XIV. 189. The Greek Symulla and the Kanheri Chemul were ! 
till lately identified with Cheul. But the discovery of the village Chembur, sometimes i 
pronounced Ohemud, in Trombay island in Bombay harbour has made it doubtful whether 
the old trade centre was there or at Cheul. The following reasons seem to favour 
the view that Cheul, not Chembur, was the Greek Symulla. First, it is unlikely 
that two places so close and so completely on the same line of traffic as Kaly<i,n 
(the Kalliena of the Periplus) and Chembur, should have fiourished at the same time. 
Second, the expression in the Peri]>ius ‘ below (jwera) Kalliena other local marts are 
Semulla’ points to some place down the coast rather than to a town on the same ,t.. 
harbour as Kalliena, which according to the author’s order, north to south, should i 
have been named before it. Third, Ptolemy’s point or headland of Symulla has 
no meaning if the town was Chembur in Trombay, But it fits well ■with Cheul as ^ 
the headland ‘would then be the south shore of Bombay harbour, one of the chief 
capes in this part of the coast, the south head of the gulf or bay whose north head > 
is at Bassein. The identification of Simxilia point with the south shore of Bombay % 
harbour is borne out by Fryer (1675) (New Account, 02) who talks of Bombay 
facing Cheul and notices the gulf or hollow in the shore stretching from Bassein to 
Cheul point. The old (1540) Portuguese name, Cheul Island, for the Isle of Khdnderi, ^ • 
off the south pomt of Bombay harbour, further supports this view. tSee Bom Joao de I 
Castro Primeiro Eoteiro da Costa da India, 56. §■ 

^ Topogaphia Christiana in Migne’s Bibliotheca Cleri Universje,' I, 446, 450. 

Foe . Koue • Ei, 391. , The- following ^is Hiwen Thsang’s account of Tchimolo. ' 
Tchlmolo is also called Molokiutho#. . It is in Southern India* and. has a circuit of S3G 
mhm - firom the sea.,, The people are black mk 
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Clieul next appears, under the names Sainrar and Jaimur in the 
,writings of the Arab travellers of the tenth, eleventh, and twelfth 
centuriesd It is described (915) as in the province of Ldr, the most 
southern coast town in the dominions of the Balhara Emperors 
probably the Eathods of Malkhet near Haidarabad.^ In the 
begnming of the tenth century (915), when visited by Masudi the 
Arab traveller, Saimur was under the government of a local prince 
called Djandja, that is Jhanjha the fifth of the noi-them branch of 
the Silahd,ras who ruled the Konkan from about A.D. 820 to 1260.^ 
Besides Hindus the town had a Musalman population of about 
10,000, some of them country-born, others immigrants from Siraf, 
Oman, Basrah, and BagdM who had married and settled in Cheul* 
They were very prosperous, some of them distinguished mer- 
chants, well cared for by the Emperor who let them build mosques 
and had chosen one of their number to settle their disputes.^ The 

savage. To the east (south in Julien’a Hiwen Thsang, 1. 193) of the town are burial 
mounds huilt by Asoka and his younger brother. The kingdom is bordered on the 
south by the sea. To the east is the mountain of Moloye and to the east of that is 
the mountain of Pon-tha-lo-kia. From this rises a river which encircles the hiU and 

falls into the southern sea. To the north-east of that hill on the sea-shore is a citv 

from which they sail to the south sea and Ceylon. Ceylon is 600 miles (3000 M to 
the east. ' / 

Several points in this account, though they are very vague, support the view 
whKth the close resemblance of name suggests, that Chimoio is CUcmula or Oheuf 

The other name Molokiutho, or Malakuta, may also be Malakuda the hill of Kuda 
about twenty miles south of Cheiil famous for its Buddhist caves. These identitlcv 
tions are very doubtful According to General Cunningham (Ancient Geom-anliV 
549-652),^ Hiwen Thsaiig’s route brings Malakuta to the south-east of the continent 
He identifies Molokiucha or Malakuta with Madura ; and Chimolo or Jhi-mu-ra with 
Ptolemy’s Limurike or Damurike that is the Tamil country, Saint-Martin (Julien’s 
Hiwen Thsang, III. 399) states that Hiwen Thsang knew of Malakuta and Chimolo bv 
hearsajr only. He identifies Malakuta with the Malab^lr coast and Chimolo with 
Kumdri that is Cape Comorin. 

1 Masudi (915), Muhalhil (941), A1 Istakliri (960), Ibn Haukal (976), A1 Birimi 
(1030), and A1 Idrisi (1130) call it Saimur. Elliot and Bowson, I. 24, 27, 30 34 
66, 85. Like the Greek name the Arab name comes almost as close to Chembur as it 
comes to Cheul. At the same time it seems probable that Cheul not Chembur 
WTis the Arab Sdimur. Thdiia w^as at this time one of the chief towns if not the 
chief town in the Konkan (Masudi Prairies d’Or, I. 3S1 ; Al Birmii Elliot I 66 • 
Jaubert^s Al Idrisi, 172), and it seems unlikely that Chembur in Trombay and Thilna 
- were places of importance at the same time. Besides Masudi speaks of Saimur as 
a province as well as a towm (Prairies d’Or, I. 381), and Al Biruni, the best authority 
after naming the ports in order southwards to Thitna goes on, ^ There you enter 
, the country of Laran %vhere is Jaimour, Malia, and, Kanji,’ (Elliot, L 6^). This 
: phrase could hardly have been used of a towm on the same side of the same harbour 
m Thilna. 

1 ^ klasutli writes it Mankir. He correctly describes it as far inland though hm 

'I distance (640 miles). is too great. Prairies d’Or, L 178. ® 

® See Thdna Statistical Account, Bombay Gazetteer, XHI. 422, note 1, 424 435 and 
note 1. ’ ’ 

^ Prairies d’Or, I. 3S1, II- 86 ; Elliot and Dowson, I. 24. Masudi has a curious 
passage about the self-sacrifice which he says was then common among the people 
■ of the Konkan. When a man wished to burn himself he had first to get the king’s 
I leave. When leave was granted, while the pyre was preparing, the victim passed 
; through the streets with the sound of timbrels and cymbals, clad in silk, and attended 
I by friends. His head was crowned with iuM or sweet basil and shaved, and on it 
I were placed burnt pieces of sulphur and gum sandarach. As he went he chewed 
I betelnut and betel-leaves. When he had made the circuit of the town he came back 
I to the fire and threw himself into it. In one case of which Masudi was an eye-witness 
I ft young man, after making the round of the town, on coming to the fire stood 

I tbelort it without a sign of fear or uneasiness* Ho then a knife and ripped open 
IMs hdlf» put his left hand into the wound, grasped his hver, drew it out, cut it wiHi 
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langnage of tlie people was said to be LAri that is GiijarAti.^ 

Some years later (942), thougb this is less trustworthy, the people 
are described as very beautiful, tom of Indian and Turkish and Indian 
and Chinese parents, eating neither flesh, fish, nor eggs. Besides 
the Hindus there were MusalmAns, Christians, Jews, and Parsis or 
fire-worshippers. On a high place was a temple with very holy 
images adorned with turquoises and rubies, and the strangers had 
mosques, churches, synagogues, and fire temples. The Turks 
brought merchandise; and certain kinds of aloes and wood, though 
not grown there, were called Saimuri from its fame as a market.^ 
A few years later (970) Saimur is described as a great strong 
city with' abundance of mangoes, cocoanuts, onions, and rice, but 
no dates.^ At the end of the eleventh century (1094), in a 
copperplate grant of the fourteenth Silahara king Anantdev, under 
the form Chemuli, it is mentioned as a port like Shurpdrak 
(SopAra) and ShristhAnak (Thana).^ In the twelfth century it 
was a large well built town with cocoanut trees and henna in 
abundance and on the hills many aromatic plants.^ 

In thethirteenth century, according to a local story, Cheul was under 
a chief of the Devgiri family of YAdavs, who attacked and defeated 
the ruler of Mahim or Bombay.® Early inthefourteentheentury(1812) 
it is mentioned as one of the centres of Yadav power in the Konkan, 
which were brought to subjection by Malik KAfur, the general of 
AlA-ud-din Khilji (1297-1315).’^ The discovery of a stone with a 
KAnarese inscription near the RAmeshvar temple suggests that the 
early Musalmans did not maintain their hold on Cheul, and that, 
with the Southern Konkan, Cheul passed for a time under the Goa 
viceroy of the Vijayanagar or Anegundi kings (1336-1587). If the 
Vijayanagar kings held Cheul their power did not last long. In 1357 
it is mentioned as the chief town of one of the Bahmani provinces 
(1347-1490)®; in 1378 as a town in which Muhammad, the nephew 


tli6 knife, handed it to one of Ms brothers, and leaped into the fire. It was nsnal, 
■when a king died or was kdied, for a number of persons who were known as ‘ Friends 
of the King * to bum themselves alive. It made one shudder to hear the stories that 
were told of the tortures and punishments which the Indians had imagined. They 
underwent these tortures because for every pain here they looked for a pleasure 
hereafter. Masudi Prairies d’Or, II. 85, 87. In connection with this passage of Masudi • 
it is worthy of note that in some battle stones, probably of about the same date, or a 
little later, near Shdhdpur in Thdna men are shown leaping into a blazing fire. 

1 Gujardti may have then been the language of trade in Cheul as it now is in 
Bombay. Befercnces to Ldr or L^t are given in Bombay Gazetteer, XII. 57 note 1 
The name survives in the L^d division of V^nis, Vanjiins and other castes, and 
perhaps in the local Mardtha phrases Var-Ut for inland Konkan, and Khal-Ut for 
■eoast Konkan. 

s Kazwini (126S) from Ibn MuhalMl, (941) Elliot's History, I. 97 ,* Yule's Cathay 
I. cxcii. The Chinese element in the population is not impossible. A note of some 
of the references to Chinese settlements on the west coast of India is given in the 
Appendix. The account is in other parts confused and the reference to Cheul is 
doubtful. 

^ Ibn Haukal (943-976) Elliot, I. 38, ^ Indian Antiquary, IX 38 

A1 Idrisi (1153) in Elliot, I 85. IdrisI is confused placing Sainiur *five days 
from Sanj^n and only two from Broach and in a different « climate ' from Thdna See 
liiiot md Bowson, I. 85-$7. « Trans. Born. Geog. Soe. VI. ISZ 

^ lerishta, L 379 f'Hidme's Konkan, 24. ^ 

f Iv II, 295' Konkan, 62, 63. 
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of Ala-ud-din Balimani I. (1347-1358), a most jnst and kindly ruler, Cliapter XIT. 

established ricli schools for orphans^; in 1380 Ferishta notices it as a Places oflnterest. 

great town apparently the chief port of the Bahmanis'*^; and, at the 

close of the century (1398), as one of the chief ports of the Konkan, Ohetjl. 

from which the Bahmani king Firuz (1397-1422) sent ships to bring ' Ststory, 

the manufactures and curious wares of all parts of the world, 

and talented men the choicest of all products.^ The Eussian 

traveller Athanasius Nikitin (1470) calls it Chivil. He does not seem 

to have been struck with the riches or trade of the place. Except a 

few of the upper classes who wore silk, the people went naked with 

uncovered heads and bare breasts. They were black and many 

followed to stare at the white man.^ About twenty years after 

Nikitin’s visit (1490), Cheul passed from the Bahmani to the 

Ahmadnagar dynasty (1490-1595), and, as their chief port, was 

well cared for. Shortly after the beginning of the sixteenth 

century Varthema (1503-1508) describes Cevul as on a beautiful 

river about two miles from the sea, well walled with a warlike 

population whose arms were swords, bucklers, bows, spears, and 

artillery. The country between Oevul and Combeia (Cambay) was 

called Gujarati. The king was a pagan who administered justice 

well but had not many fighting men. The country was rich in 

horses, oxen, and cows and in everything except grapes, nuts, and 

chestnuts. There were many Moorish merchants, and there was a 

large export of grain, barley, vegetables, and cotton stuffs. The air 

was more warm than cold and the people were of a dark tawny 

colour. Except the Moorish merchants, they wore a shirt, and 

some went naked with a cloth round the middle but nothing on 

their feet or head, Their creed was the same as the creed of the 

king of Kalikat.^ 

About this time (1505) the Portuguese first appeared at Cheul.® 

Knowing that the Sultans of Egypt and Gujarat had bound them- 
selves to drive them out of the Indian seas, the Portuguese at first 
treated all Musalm^ns as enemies. A young Portuguese commander, 

Dom Lourenco do Almeida the son of the Viceroy, cruizing in 
search of the enemy’s fleet, anchored off Cheul with a squadron of ten 
vships, and attacking all Musalman vessels caused great destruction."*^ 

This display of strength induced the Ahmadnagar king to come to 
terms with the Portuguese and agree to pay them a yearly sum of 
£600 (2000 gold 'parddos) for the protection of Cheul ships.^ 

Towards the close of 1508 an Egyptian fleet of twelve sail. 


^ Da Ciinha’s Ciiaiil, 15. ^ Scott’s Beccan, 1. 56, 73. 

® Briggs’ Perishta, II. 368. The only notice of Cheul traced in the 14th century 
travellers is in Mandevill (1322- 1356) who speaks of the island or province of Chava 
or Cava, and gives the same details about idolatrous natives and big rats as Friar 
Oderic (1321) gives of Thdna. Hakluyt’s Voyages, II. 143. Yule (Cathay 27-28) shows 
reasons for believing that Mandevill was not a real traveller. 

^ Major’s India in the XVth Century ; Nikitin, 8, 9. 

® Badger’s Varthema, 114. This Hindu governor of Cheul may have been either 
an officer appointed from Ahmadnagar or a local tributary chief. The father of 
Ahmad Khan, the founder of the Ahmadnagar dynasty, was a Br^man, and Ahmad 
employed Brahmans in the highest posts (FlpMnstone’s History, 669). On the other 
hand, at this time (Bom, Gaz. XIII. 441, 450} the ruler of Th4na seems to have been a 
tributary, not an officer of the Gujarat king. ® Persian Ferishta, II, 706. 

^ Ba Ounha’s Ohaul, 23, ^ Ba Cunha’s Chaul, 23 • 30. 


^ Ba Ounha’s Ohaul, 23, 
B653*-a5 
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Ctapter XIY, cGmmanded by Amir Husain a Persian noble and with 1500 
, 77 Mamelnkes on board, arrived at Din. They were joined by Malik 

Lacesoi interesx. Gujarat governor of Din with a fleet of forty >small vessels, 

Cheitl, and together sailed south in search of the Portuguese^ Dorn 
History. > Lourenco was waiting for reinforcements in Oheul harbour with 
a squadron of eight ships. Most of his men were ashore when news 
came that a great unfriendly fleet was coming from the north. 
Before the enemy’s fleet entered the harbour, Lourenco brought 
his ships to a strong position for defence, and though Husain 
pressed them with his whole strength the attack failed. During 
the night the Egyptian fleet retired across the river behind the 
shelter of the shallows, and waited for Malik Eiaz and the Gujardt 
squadron. At daybreak Lourenco renewed the fight, bearing down 
on the enemy with such skill and vigour that he captured two galleys 
and all but boarded Husain’s ship. This the strength of the tide 
and the courage of the Mamelukes prevented, and, shortly after, 
just before evening, Malik Eiaz appeared with his fleet of forty sail. 
A skilful movement by some of the Portuguese ships prevented the 
union of the Egyptian and Gujardt squadrons. As he was badly 
wounded, and as the enemy were strong enough to block the 
whole river mouth, his Captains advised Lourenco to make his 
way to the open sea under cover of night. But he refused to 
slink away and ordered them to be ready next morning to force 
the enemy’s line. At daybreak, seeing the Portuguese ready to 
start, Malik Eiaz, though his vessels were small, came out against 
them, and, in spite of heavy loss, blocked the passage. Most of the 
Portuguese forced their way through, but the Admiral’s ship, still 
commanded by the wounded Lourenco, ran foul of some fishing 
stakes, and went on the rocks. Lourenco, though again wounded, 
cheered on his men, and the crew kept the Gujanlt ships at bay till 
Lourenco was killed by a bullet in the breast. The ship was then 
taken and sunk.^ Shortly after this, their victory over the Egyptian 
fleet at Diu (February 1509)^ more than made up to the Portuguese 
for their reverse at Oheul. Their position as Lords of the Sea 
was established ; Malik Eiaz courted their alliance, and the Yiceroy, 
on his way south, stopped at Cheul (April 1509), and, on the basis 
.of the former engagement, entered into a formal treaty with Bnrh4n 
(1508-1553) the Ahmadnagar king, promising to protect his port and 
trading vessels on condition that the Portuguese were acknowledged 
rulers of the sea and received a yearly payment of £600 (2000 
gold jpaTddos)^ 


^ ^ With, the help of the Teiaetians, their partners in loss,, the Egytians brought 
timber from the Dalmatian hills to Alexandria, and, taking it across the desert, built 
their ships at Suez. Kerr’s Voyages, VI. Ill, 

iMalik Eiaz saved t%venty of the prisoners, treated them with kindness, and 
•wrote to condole wdth the Viceroy on the death of his son. The loss "was according 
to the Portuguese in killed and wounded 264 on their side, and 600 of the Turks. 
According to Ferishta 400 Turks went to beaven and 4000 Portuguese went to hell. 
Ba Oimha’s Cbaul, 29. ■ 

® The Portuguese were much helped by the conduct of Malik Eiaz who, probably 
With good reason, fearing the Egyptians little less than he feared the Portuguese, 
gave them scanty assist^mce and entered into a treaty with the Portuguese. 

^ Da QmU\ ^ , 
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Under the Portuguese, who, though most destructive to the ports 
that refused to acknowledge them as lords of the sea, were very 
careful to protect Cheul, the trade of the port rapidly increased. 

In 1514, when Barbosa visited Gheul, the governor, a Moorish gentle- 
man with the title of Xech or Shaikh, was a vassal of the king of 
Decani, that is the Ahmadnagar king, and collected his revenues 
and accounted to him for them. He kept the country in good order, 


was a great friend of the Portuguese, and treated 


strangers 


with 
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kindness. There was always a Portuguese factor in Cheul appointed 
by the captain of Goa whose chief duties were to send supplies to 
Goa and to the Portuguese fleet Gheul was not a large town. Its 
houses were well built, but all were thatched. In the rainy 
season there were few inhabitants, but, by December, numbers began 
to pour in, bringing their goods in great caravans of oxen, one man 
for about thirty or forty beasts, with packs like donkeys^ packs 
and on the top long sacks placed crosswise. They stopped about 
three miles from the town, set up their shops, and during December, 
January, February, and March the place was like a fair.^ By sea 
there was a great trade with the Persian Gulf and Arabia, cocoanuts 
being exported and dates and horses imported.^ There was also a 
great coasting trafiic with Malabar and Goa to the south and with 
Gujarat to the north. Some of the ships belonged to Gujarat, but 
the bulk of the trade seems to have been in the hands of the 
Malabar vessels. During the busy months, December, January, 
February and March, many ships came from Malabar laden with 
cocoanuts, betelnuts, spices, drugs, palm-sugar, and emery. They also 
brought from the factories of theking of Portugal much copper, quick- 
silver, and vermilion, all of which were largely used both inland 
and in Gujarat. From Gujarat there came copper, quicksilver and 
vermilion by way of Mekka and Diu, cotton stuflis, and many other 
goods. From Cheul the Malabar boats took wheat, vegetables, millet, 
lice, sesame, much oil of sesame, pieces of fine muslin for women’s 
head-dresses, and many cotton stuffs called herdiiis, Malabar boats 
that went on to Gujarat took with them from Cheul chiefly muslins 
and cotton cloths ; and Gujarat boats, on their return voyage, took 
copper, quicksilver, vermilion, muslin, and cotton stuffs, much of the 
muslins and cotton stufts going by Diu to Arabia and Persia.^ In his 
account of the exports from Cheul, Barbosa does not distinguish 
between local products and articles brought from the Deccan. It 
seems probable that the vegetables, rice, some of the sesame, and some 
of the cotton cloths were local, and that the wheat, millet, a share of 
the cotton cloth, and the bulk of the muslins came from the Deccan.*^ 
In 1516 Burhan (1508-1553), the Ahmadnagar king, allowed the 


^ In 1514 Cheul was tlie only great trade centre between Surat and Goa, 
Thdna tliougb a pleasant well built town bad little trade, and was troubled by pirates ; 
and Ddbul and the other Bijapur ports were depressed by the Portuguese. Stanley’s 
Barbosa, 68. “ Stanley’s Barbosa, 16, 28, 31, 42, 

® Stanley’s Barbosa, 60, 69-71. The author of the Mohit (1540), or Arab Voyages, 
speaks of Shiul as a port or the Deccan, exporting muslins from Kandhar, Daulatabad, 
and Burhdnpur. Jour. Beiig. As. Soc. V-2, 46L 
^ Barbosa notices that the people wore the cotton cloths for a few days and then 
bleached them very white, .gummed them, and exported them. Thus it came, he 
adds, that some were found torn. Stanley’s Barbosa, 70. 
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Porttignese to build a factory at Clieul and to have freer access 
than before to the harbour. In 1521 Cheul was burnt by the 
Bijapur fleet, and, in spite of a Portuguese defeat off the mouth of 
the river, the Ahmadnagar kings remained friendly to them allowing 
them, or according to another account pressing them, to build a fort 
at Lower Cheul, one of his chief objects being to secure a supply 
of horses.^ In spite of the treachery of Shaikh Muhaniiiiad, the 
Musalman governor of Cheul and the opposition of Malik Eiaz of 
Diu, who lay off the river for thi'ee weeks and harassed the builders, 
the fort was Wished in 1524.2 x528 the Gujarat fleet, aided 

by some Turkish ships, attacked Cheul, but were scattered by a joint 
Portuguese and Ahmadnagar squadron. Next year (1529) hostilities 
were renewed and Cheul was plundered by a party of Gujarat 
troops.® This campaign closed imfortunately for the Portuguese. 
Burhan Niz^m of Ahmadnagar was defeated by BahMur Shah 
(1526-1536) the Gujarat king. He was forced to acknowledge Gujarat 
supremacy, and by the gift of a scarlet umbrella of royalty became 
BahMur’s close ally.^ Under Gujarat influence the Ahmadnagar 
king seems to have picked a quarrel with the Portuguese and done 
them much harm.® On Bahadurs death in 1535 the friendship 
between Ahmadnagar and the Portuguese was renewed, and in 1538 
Cheul was a great and illustrious city, the emporium of the largest 
part of the east.® In 1545 its people distinguished themselves by 
their zeal in supplying funds for the relief of Diu then hard pressed 
by a great Gujarat army.'^ Till 1557 peace continued unbroken. 


^ Faria in Kerr, VI. 191. ^ na Cmilia^s Chaul, 35, 37. 

® Bird’s Mirdt-i-Ahmadi, 237. ^ Scott’s Deccan, I. 370. 

® In 1530 the Portuguese suffered a repulse at Cheul, Briggs’ Ferishta, III. 531. 

® Dom J oao de Castro Primeiro Eoterio, 50, The following is a summary of De 
Castro’s account of the Cheul river. It is a great river made noble by the deeds of Dom 
Lourenco, and well provided with food, four leagues from Danda Edjpuri and fifty-seven 
from Goa. Within the bar to the south of the river is a great and beautiful hill which, 
from outside, appears to be an island. To the north of the hill are two sand banks one 
of which runs straight to the bar and the other meets the river. To the south of the 
hill is a long low tongue of sand, which is the reason why the rock has been thought 
to bo an island. From the place where this tongue ends rises a high rugged hill 
which to the' north falls abruptly and throws out a narrow point, in which, at the foot 
of a great green tree, is a well of water. Inside of the hill, the land along the river is 
low until it npets a very long point behind which the river disappears. The other or 
north bank of the rivp is one beautiful shore. Facing the hill, a spit of sand runs into 
the rivei* and from it the shores stretch indifferent directions. The sea or outer 
shore runs to the north-west, but that which goes inside the river takes a turn to the 
east. The Portuguese fortress stands on the spit of sand. A little to the east 
the shore begins to bend and the river forms a great bay on the north of which is 
the city of Cheul. ^ The bar of the river has one sandbank. At low tide there are 
standing pools on it, and (at high tide) the depth is 2^ fathoms. The channel is wide. 
It runs from south-east to north-west and on both sides are great banks where the 
sea continually breaks. These sandbanks run north-east and south-east to north 
and south. The larger one is in the channel. The other which comes from the side 
of the hill and enters by the river is small. About a gunshot from the point of sand 
at the foot of the hill, where the shores turn in different directions, hanks stretch in 
two long arms. One runs straight to the point of the hill which is over the bar and 
the other along the coast. 

^ Bin was twice besieged, in 1538 (September-November) by a strong fleet of Turks, 
and in 1545 (March -Kovember) by a great Gujarat army. The defence in both cases 
was conducted with the most distinguished bravery and resource. See Kerr’s 
Voyages, VI. 268, 400. The ladies of <3heul offered to send their earrings, necklaces, 
bracelets and other jewelry. There are jewels in Cheul, wrote one lady, enough to 
carry dn the war for ten, years* Da Cunha*s Ohaul, 43-44, 
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Then the Portuguese, on the accession of Husain Nizam Shah 
(1553-1565) of Ahmadnagar, sent to propose the cession of Korle 
the isolated high ridge that lies across the mouth of the river. To 
this Husain would not agree, and, to prevent any attempt of the 
Portuguese to seize the hill, he sent some of his best officers with 
orders to build a strong fort at Korle.^ The Portuguese did their 
best to prevent this. The Goa fleet came to their help. And, after 
some fighting, the dispute was settled by an agreement that the 
point should remain unfortified. In 1570'^ Ahmadnagar and Bijapur 
combined against the Portuguese, and, in 1571 (16th February), the 
Ahmadnagar king, with an enormous force and very strong and well 
served artillery, laid siege to Portuguese Oheul.^ For such an attack 
the Portuguese were badly prepared. The town was defended by a 
single wall, a fort not much larger than a house, and a handful of 
men.^ Acting with Murtaza’s land force the fleet of the Zamorin of 
Kalikat blockaded the river mouth. But the Kalikat fleet was 
soon dispersed, and the Portuguese received such strong reinforce- 
ments of men and ammunition, that they were able to break the 
force of the siege, by holding some of the outlying fortified buildings, 
among which are mentioned the Franciscan monastery, the 
church of the Dominicans, and the Misericordia. The Franciscan 
monastery was the first attacked, and after standing a five days’ 
bombardment the garrison was safely withdrawn. For a month 
the siege was closely pressed, the walls were breached in many places, 
and the garrison reduced to defend themselves in the separate 
houses. Still they were reinforced from time to time, and kept up 
so lively a defence, that for five months the siege made little progress. 
At last, on the 29th of June, a general assault was ordered. Many 
of the outworks were taken, but they were recovered and, after 
fighting till evening, the enemy had to retire with the loss of 8000 
men. As both sides were anxious for peace a treaty was made and 
the Ahmadnagar king withdrew.^ 

After the siege (1577) the Portuguese repaired their defences 
and raised fortifications along the southern shore. At this time 


1 One of tlie officers was Chulabi Eunii Khdn, a distinguished soldier from Asia 
Minor who had served in Eurox3e and was the maker of the great Bijipur bronze gun. 
Briggs’ Ferishta, III. 239-248. Compare Waring’s Mar^lthd,s, 47. 

^ At this time in the GujaiYit accounts (Bird’s Mir^t-i-Ahmadi, 129} Oheul, or Chaiwal, 
is entered as one of the ports of the Europeans which yielded revenue to Gujarat. 
This revenue was not tribute ; it was perhaps some cess levied on Gujardt ships 
trading with Cheul, 

^ According to Portuguese writers Murtaza had 34,000 horse, 100,000 foot, 30,000 
pioxieers, and 4000 artisans some of them Europeans. He had 300 elephants and 40 
pieces of artillery of enormous size able to throw stone balls of 100, 200, and 300 pomids 
weight (Kerr, VI. 430-432). On the march some of these guns could be taken to 
pieces. Their shooting is described as wonderfully accurate. (Ccesar Frederick (1583) 
Hakluyt, II. 345). The Portuguese had nicknames for each of the hig guns, the 
Cruel, the Bevourer, the Butcher, Kerr’s Voyages, VI, 432 ^ Ba Cunha’s C)haul, 49, 

^ Ba Cunha’s Cliaul, 48. 

® According to Ferishta the Ahmadnagar king had to raise the siege owing to the 
treachery of his officers who were bribed especially by presents of wine (Briggs, III. 
254). According to Faria-y-Souza the Moors feared a woman who went before the 
Portuguese in the fight, so bright that she blinded thm. Many went to see her 
image in the chixrch in Cheul and were eonverted and staid there, Ba Cunha’s 
Chaul, 54. • 
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the r>rosT)eritv of the city was at its highest. Of all places on 
the coasf Ohenl had the greatest number of ships 
and Ormuz as weU as coasting traders.^ In 1583 the -Uutch 
t^aveU^Jean Hugues de Linschot described ‘Ohaul as a fortified 
Srw?4 aTooThaiW and famous fortra,de It was well known 
totblmerchants of Cambay, Sind, Bengal, Ormuz, Maskat, and 
the shores of the Red Sea. The merchants were rich and powerful 
a great number of ships Rice, peas f he^^^ 

oil and cocoa, nuts were plentiful, also ginger b _ 

esteemed There were also some but not many cotton fabrics. 
Many Guiaratis and Cambay Banians had settled in Cheul They 
deal^ in rice, cotton and indigo, especially in pecious stones m 
whidi they were very skilful. In arithmerfc the Banians surpassed 
all Indians and even the Portuguese. Hear Cheul was a city 
inhabited from ancient times by the people of the country, ^hich 
had a great manufacture of silks. Thejaw silk was brought from 
China and worked into robes. Beds, chaira, and cahmets_ were also 
made in this city in admirable style and a covering given them 
mitk lac of all colours. The air was good, the climate cool and 
S most hllSytr whole of .Indi J ^bout 1586 the Venet - 

traveller, Caesar Frederick, » noticed the two cities of Oheul, the 

Portucru^se city at the mouth of the harbour very strongly walled, 
and the Moor mty a mile and a half up the river. Both were sea 
ports with great trade. The imports were, /he Indian coast, 
Lcoanuts,* spices, and drugs ; and from Portugrf, ^e^ka, and Oh^, 
sandals, raw and manufactured silk, velvet, spailet cloth, and 
porcelain. The exports were to other parts of India, Malacca, M^ao 
in China, Ormuz, East Africa, and Portugal iron, borax, assafcetida 
corX indigo, opium, silk of all kinds, and ^ m^te quantity of 
cotton goods, white, painted, and printed. Of local industnes there 
was the wearfng of great quantities of silk cloth, and the manufactm-e 
of paltry glass beads which were sent m large numbers to Africa 


■» X. ■ TT 907 2 ]5^a,Yipration, 17, 20-21, 73. 

» clesa/^rederick was in India for over twenty yeare, from aboiit 1563 to 1^^ 
He -was in Oiimbay twelve years after the conquest of ^jardt by Aibar (lo/3) and 
came from Guiardt to OheuL Hakluyts Voyages, 11. 344. , t 

“I'reSJk (Hakluyt’s Voyages, II. 344-345) enlarges on the cocoa, palm the most 
useful tree in the world. Of its timber they built houses and ships, and of its 
bronohes bedsteads, its nuts yielded from the outer rind oakum from the inner shell 
Soonrand from the kernel wine, sugar and oil, its bark yielded cord, and its leaves 
£iis akd mats. There was a great number of cocoa-palms m the country between 
Si “d Goa, and from Kochiu and Kauanor there came to Cheul every year fifteen 

VoyTgS*b'”i53,“m47i^“&t ^ time GToyember 1584) penl 

wasvisitedbyValpbPit^Johu^^^^^ 


much the same as B'reaencR S. n6 Bpeais.B 

silk raw and manufactured, sandals, ivory, much China work, and a great deal of 
Mcoanut sugar. (Hakluyt, II. 382). Besides the Portuguese traffic there was a large 
Musalmdu trade with Mekka bringing many JEuropeau pods and senffingaway opium 
indigo, and other articles (Ditto, 384-398). The trad.e m horses, though not noticed 

by these travellers, was still iniportaBt, Do Couto, Xlli. loj. ^ ^ 

There would seem to have been a strong Jam and Gujarit Wiim element 
among the merohantsof Cheul as Fitch describes the Gentiles as having a very 
strange order among them. They worshipped the cow ^d greatly esteemed the 
dung of the cow to paint Iffie walls of their houses. They killed nothing, not so much 
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In 1592 (a. h. 1000)^ Burlian Niz^m IL (1590-1594) of Chapter XI¥* 
Ahmadnagar, who seems to have had some dispute with the places oflaterest. 
Portuguese Viceroy, sent a force to Cheul and ordered a fort to 
be buiit at Korle.^ When the fort was finished his troops began Cheul. 

to annoy the Portuguese, battering the walls of the Portuguese fort History, 

from across the river. At the same time the country to the north 
of Portuguese Cheul was invested, and, in spite of brilliant sallies, 
the Ahmadnagar guns made great breaches in the Cheul walls. 

But, as before, the garrison received constant supplies and reinforce- 
ments from sea. On the 4th of September 1594 the governor, 

Alvarode Abranches, at the head of 1500 Portuguese and as many 
trusty natives, crossed over in small boats, and landing on the 
Korle shore, pressed on, and aided by the lucky chance of a dead 
elephant blocking the gate, took the fort.^ This brilliant success 
raised the name of the people of Cheul high among the Portuguese. 

They were granted the right to choose their judge or Ouveidor, 
and had other municipal powers conferred on them. 

In spite of the decline of the Portuguese, Cheul was still 
prosperous. Its power at sea was unchallengedj its trade was great 
and gainful, and the city was safe from attack and full of magnificent 
buildings.^ Soon after the beginning of the seventeenth century 
Cheul was visited by the French traveller Francois Pyrard 
(1601-1608),® He describes the town and fortress of Portuguese 
Oheixl as quite different from Daman and Bassein, because the 
country was extremely rich, abounding in valuable goods, which 
merchants from all parts of India and the east, chiefly Hindus and 
idolaters, came to seek. The climate was healthy and living was 
cheap. Portuguese Cheul was very strong, and Upper CheS was 
a great centre of manufactures with very deft and hardworking 
craftsmen who made a great number of chests and Chinese-like 
cabinets very rich and well wrought, and beds and couches 
lacquered in all colours. There was also a great weaving 
industry, abundance of beautiful cotton fabrics, and a still more 
important manufacture of silk, far better than China silk, that 
supplied both the Indian and Goa markets, where it was highly 


as a louse, for tKey deemed it a sin to kill anything. They ate no flesh, hut lived 
upon roots, rice, and milk. When the husband died the widow was burned with 
■him if she was alive ; if she refused to burn her head was shaven and there was never 
any account made of her after. They say, if they should be buried, it were a great 
sin, for, of their bodies, there would come many worms and other vermin, and when 
their bodies were consumed those worms would lack sustenance which were a sin, 
therefore they will be burned. In Cambay, he adds, they will kill nothing, nor have 
anything killed ; in the town they have hospitals to keep lame dogs and cats and for 
birds. They will give meat to the ants. Fitch in Hakluyt’s Voyages, II. 384. 

^ Some Portuguese authorities give 1594, DaCttnha’s Chaul, 42 ; Faria-y-Sou 2 :a 
gi^es 1591, Kerr, VI. 474. ^ Briggs’ Ferishta, III, 284. 

^ Details are given under Korle. In 1590 Ismael of Ahmadnagar sustained a severe 
defeat at the hands of the Portuguese. Waring’s Mariith4s, 49, 

Almost all of the buildings, whose ruins are still so imposii^, were finished before 
the close of the sixteenth century. The chief dates are : the Castle 1521 -1524 ; the 
Cathedral, 1534 ; the church of the Franciscans, 1534 ; the church and convent ot 
the Dominicans, 1549 ; the House of Mercy, 1550 ; the south face of the Town Walls, 
1577 *, and the church, convent, and college of the Jesuits, 1580. 

^ In 1599 FoulkeGrevil in his Memoir mentions Choule as one of the five kingdoms 
of Malabar. Bruce’s Annals, 1. 125. 
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appreciated and made into fine clothing.^ On the fall of 
Alimadnagar in 1600, Upper Chenl passed to the Emperor Akhar 
and was called Mamale Mortezahad. Three years later Malik 
Ambar regained the bulk of the Ahmadnagar dominions for the 
young king, Murtazah Nizam Shah II. But his power did not 
pass within sixteen miles of Chenl. The Muhammadan city 
remained for some years longer in the hands of a governor or 
malik, who held it from the Moghal.^ Pyrard describes the 
Prince or Malih of Musalman Chenl as a good friend to the 
Portuguese, very strong and famous, with a great number of 
elephants. When he wished to eat he summoned a number of 
beautiful women, some of whom sang and played, while others'* 
took a piece of coloured cloth and tore it into shreds, each taking a 
shred and wearing it as a sash. After these pleasures the Prince 
made them all withdraw and set himself to^ sleep by deeply 
meditating on the emptiness and uncertainty of life. 

In the beginning of the seventeenth century the effect of the 
passing of the rule of the sea from the Portuguese to the Dutch was 
soon felt at CheuI ‘ In 1609 the governor of Upper Oheul was 
bold enough to fit a fleet of thirty paddos to cruize against the 
Portuguese, and in 1611 some Musalman outlaws found their way 
into Cheul, and murdered the Captain, Baltazar Rebello d* Almeida. 
In 1612, in revenge for the injury done to their fleet near Surat, 
a Moghal force laid waste the country round Cheul, besieged the 
town, and had to be bought off at considerable cost. The succession of 
Ruy Freire d' Andrade, a judicious and popular governor, for a time 
repaired the fortunes of Cheul, and two favourable treaties were 
made with the Moghal and with Nizam Shah. During this time 
Malik Ambar had succeeded in regaining Upper Cheul. In 1615 a 
treaty of friendship was concluded with the Portuguese, and promises 
passed that neither the English nor the Dutch should be allowed 
to settle at Cheul. In January . 161 7 the treaty was renewed, and it 
was agreed that the gardens between the towns should belong to the 
Portuguese.'^ 

A few years later the Italian traveller, Pietro Della Valle, twice 
visited Cheul, in March- April 1623 and in November -December 
1625. He describes the entrance as commanded on the right by the 
famous hill known as II Motto de Ghcml or the. hill of Cheul, 
which had originally been a Musalmdn fort and since its capture 
had been greatly strengthened by the Portuguese, Inside of the 
rock the river wound among hills and between low shores. Near 
the city it formed a safe roomy port with deep water so close to the 
bank that from a small galley you could step ashore by a gangway.^ 
Of the fortifications or of the size and condition of the town Della 
Valle gives little information. He notices that the Cathedral in 

^ Yiagen de Francisco Fyrard, Hova Goa, 1862, ii. 227. About this time Keeling, 
captain of the third voyage of the East India Company, heard at Socotra that Chau! 
■was a good safe port and a rich trading town, Kerr, YIII. 208. 

^Briggs’ Ferishta, III. S15 j Viagen de Francisco Fyrard, II. 227 ; Voyage de 
Francois ^ Fyrard, II. 165, 166, ' ® 0 Chronisla de Tissuary, IV. 6^7. 

^ Yi^gi ai l^etro Delia Valle, Vemce- 1667, part Ilf* pp, 133, isk - . 
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tlie south-east corner of the Portuguese settlement was not enclosed Chapter XIV. 
within the walls. The Portuguese were still on friendly terms 
■with Nizam Shah and his governor Malik Ambar, the rulers of 
Upper ClieuL But the sea -was infested by Malabdr pirates who 
crowded round the mouth of the Cheul river in such numbers that 
even Portuguese ships of war were afraid to face themd Cheul 
had lately (1623) suffered a severe blow by the destruction of 
Portuguse power at Ormuz. Delia Valle gives no details about 
the trade of the port/ but has passing ref erences to fleets of small 
vessels from Goa and Basseiii and larger vessels from the Persian 
Gulf.^ 

On the 2nd of December 1625 Delia Valle went to see the town of 
the Moors subject to Nizam Shah and his officer Malik Ambar. It 
wms called Ghatil de Miha or Upper GheuL There were two -ways 
of going from Portuguese to Musalmdn Cheul. One way was by 
land along a beautiful road between palm-trees, meadows, and 
forests of fruit trees ; but this was a long way round to the market 
and more thickly built parts of Musalmdn Cheul. The other way 
was across a tongue of water that ran inland from the main creek. 

At high tide it was easy to pass in a canoe ot almadia dug out of a 
single piece of timber. At low tide you had to cross on iiien’s 
shoulders who were, stationed, there for the purpose and were called 
Horses, The market was on the further shore of 'this water. ■ Close 
to the market the ground was thickly peopled by Musaliiidns and 
Hindus, but chiefly by Hindus. There were many shops where 
could be had all the necessaries of life, country cloth, and fine 
muslins, and other articles which came to Cheul from many parts 
of the interior. Beyond the neighbourhood of the market and 
the shops the houses were scattered, surrounded by gardens or 
rather groves of palms and other fruit trees. The trees were tall 
and handsome, covering beaxitiful wide roads with delightful shade. 

At a little distance from the market was a large pond surrounded 
by flights of stone steps and called the Nave N%’her pond, Taide 
Nave Naglier. The Musalman quarter was close to the market 
along the river hank. There they had mosques, hot baths which the 
Hindus did not use as they washed in the ponds in the sight of all, 
grave-yards, a custom house, a court of justice or divan, and all 
other Government buildings. Most of the Hindus lived at some 
distance from the market among the trees. They had several 
temples, one of the chief of which was dedicated to Zagadamha 
(that is Jagadamba the World Mother) said to be the same as 
Lakshmi. Another temple was dedicated to Amriteshvar (Amritsiuer) 
who was said to be the same as Mahddev^ and, as in Cambay, was 
■worshipped under the form of a round stone. There were other 

The Italian traveller Gemelli Careri (1695) has the following note ontheMalaMr 
pirates or Malabdrs as they were generally called: These pirates who belong to several 
nations. Moors, Gentiles, Jews, and Christians, fall npon all they meet with a great 
number of boats full of men. They live under several monarchs in the country that 
stretches from Mount Delhi in the soiith of Kd-nara, to Madxasapatam. ^ They take 
poor passengers, and, lest they should have surallowed their ^ gold, give them a 
potion, which makes them digest all they have in their bodies, which done they search 
the stinking excrements to iind the precious metal. Churchiirs Voyages, lY, 201, 

. * Viaggi, IIJ. 409. 
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temples/amoBg them one of Ndr^yan, hiit the most highly esteemed 
temple was one of Rameshvar f ar from the market where the thicldy 
peopled tract begins along the land route to Portuguese Cheuld This 
was a fine temple with a large masonry pond where the people used 
to come to bathe and play and worship. Many women washed in the 
pond, some of them young and handsome, and took no pains to hide 
themselves from passers-by. Many washermen and women used alsc 
to come to the pond and wash clothes. Between Rameshvar temple 
and Lower or Portuguese Oheul, the road lay through beautiful 
fields, gardens, and palm groves belonging to the Portuguese. It 
then passed close to the sea-shore where were hamlets of fishera 
The country was level and very pleasant for travelling, either on 
foot or in carriages like those of Surat.^ At the back of Upper Cheul, 
by the way that led to the inland parts, were some not yqtj high 
hills. 

In 1631, according to Portuguese accounts, Adii Khan of Bijapur 
took possession of Upper Cheul, and soon after gave it to the Moghals.^ 


In 1634, Antonio Bocarro, the King’s Chronicler,^ described the 
mouth of the river as blocked with a sand-bank to the north, but 
with a channel to the south-east which at low water had a depth of 
not more than seven feet and at high water about thirteen feet and 
a half Inside of the bar there was depth and room for many barks 
to enter without fear of damage. Portuguese Cheul was surrounded 
by a wall with nine bastions four of them with redoubts (revezes). 
The northern suburbs were also able to defend themselves. 

The commandant of the fort lived in an enclosure with dressed 
stone walls in which also was the jail. Besides the citadel there 
were 200 Portuguese and fifty Native Christian houses, good upper, 
storied buildings of stone and mortar. Each of these families had 
one slave able to carry arms. Formerly there had been more slaves, 
but they had fled to the land of the Moors.® Outside the walls, 
in some cocoa gardens and plantations, were 500 married men of 
black Christians and Gentiles. Some of them were skilled craftsmen 
and others were Ghaiidris who went up palm-trees and took the 
fruit I these had greatly helped the Portuguese in their wmrs with the, 
Musalmans. In the city were two magazines, a state magazine and 
a city magazine, with stores of powder, balls, and other munitions, 
enough for any trouble, and to spare for Goa and all other cities. 
The state establishment in Cheul cost about £152 (Rs. 1524) a 
year. It included the Captain, a European nobleman, with a 
sergeant and eight privates and two torch-bearers, a factor who was 
also sea-sheriff and commissary-general with four messengers and a 


^ Details are given below under Objects, 

® Bella Valle stayed in Cbeul from Nov. 25tli to Dec. 17tli, 

SO Cbron. de Tis. I. 95, \ ^ 0 Chron. de Tis. IV. 17-21. 

Seven feet is eight to nine palms, the palm being either nine or ten inches, 
the Portuguese inch being larger than the English inch. Thirteen and a half feet is 
three brasses of eighteen palms each. This makes the brass about four feet ; in other 
ipwages theSroaais.sixfeet'oraTathoin. Br. O. Ba Cunha. 

Jesuits were then all-powerful. % 
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toreli-bearer, a factor's clerk, a jndge, a police superintendent with Chapter XI¥. 
six constables, a master of the watch, a ■ magistrate with six places bflnteresl 
messengers, a jailor, a porter, a high constable, and six bombardiers.^ 

Inside ^the walls of Chenl were seven religious buildings, the Checl. 

Cathedral, the Hospital or Misericordia, the Jesuit church of St. Eutory. 

Paul’s and the Jesuit monastery, and the churches and monasteries 
of the Doiniiiicans, Franciscans, and Augustinians. Outside of the 
walls were three churches, the church of St. Sebastian, the parish 
church of St. John, and a Gapuchiii church of the Mother of God. 

Towards the support of these religious establishments the king paid 
about £244 (Rs. 2448, Xeraphins 4897) a- year.^^' , ' 

Against expenses amounting to about £700 (Xeraphins 13,882), 
there was a revenue of about £3500 (Xeraphins 70,000), chiefly from 
taxes on foreign merchants, shroffage and brokerage, excise duties on 
opium tobacco and spirits, and the tribute of Upper CheuL^ The 
flnauces were not flourishing. The Upper Cheul tribute of £460 
(Rs. 4650) was badly paid. The Moghals had taken most of the 
kingdom of the Malik, that is, of Malik Anibar the Ahmadnagar 
minister, and as the Oheul people had revolted, there was no one from 
whom the Portuguese could recover their tribute. The other revenues 
were also failing ; tratle was declining and the Dutch were masters of 
the sea. It was proposed to introduce fresh customs rates estimated 
to yield a yearly revenue of £1 250 (Xeraphins 25,000). This after 
meeting £694 (Xeraphins 13,882), the cost of Oheul and of the Korlai 
garrison, would leave a balance of £1385 (Xeraphins 27,716) to be 


^ The details o£ the cost were : the Captain receiving about Rs. 600 (Xeraphins 1333) 
a year ; the factor Rs. 160 {Xeraphins 333) ; the factor’s clerk Rs, 50 (Xeraphins 100) ; 
the judge or ouvklor Rs. 160 (Xeraphins 333) ; the police superintendent or alhaidi 
Rs. 25 (Xeraphins 50) ; the master of the watch Rs. 30 (Xeraphins 60); the police 
magistrate or mdrinho Rs. 25 (Xeraphins 50) ; the jailor Rs. 34 (Xeraphins 68} pay 
and Ks. 8 (Xeraphins 16) for oil ; the porier Hs. 26 (Xeraphins 52) ; the constable of the 
fort Rs. 50 (Xeraphins 100); and six bombardiers on Rs. 2 (Xeraphins 4) each a month. 
Of sxibordinates there were the captain’s ndik and eight peons, the ndik getting Rs. 

(3 Paddos or Xeraphins), and the peons S as. (Xeraphin 1) a month, or a yearly cost of 
Rs. 66 (Xeraphins 132) ; two torch-bearers each at Sa^. (Xeraphin 1) a month and one 
man of oil amounting to Rs. 32 (Xeraphins 64) a year ; the factor’s interpreter Re. 1 
(Xeraphins 2) a month and four peons and a torch -bearer on 8 as. (Xeraphin 1) a month 
and the torch -bearer’s 15 mans of oil ; twelve messengers, six of the police superinten- 
dent’s and six of the police magistrate’s, on 8 (Xeraphin 1) a month. 

These sums have been turned from reis, larines, and xeraphins into rupees on the 
following basis. One rupee equals two xeraphins, one xeraphin equals three larines, and 
one larine equals 90 rels. That is, a rupee equals two xeraphim, Bit larines, and 540 reis. 
Other coins which occur in these accounts are a equal to half a rupee that is 

to one xeraphin ; a gold padcw equal to four silver paddos, that is to two anda 

patakoe also equal to two rupees. These seem to be the values of the different coins on 
which Boccarro in 1634 and his editor in 1866 based their calculations. Biit the 
results are not more than rough approximations as most of the coins varied in 
value at different times and in different places at the same time. Br. G. Da Cunha. 

^ The details are ; to the seven religious buildings inside the walls, the Cathedral 
Rs. 200, the House of Mercy Rs. 283, the Ring’s hospital Rs. 333, the Jesuit’s 
Rs. 420, the Augustinian’s Rs. 250, the Franciscan’s Rs. 185, and the Dominican’s 
Rs. 513. To the three churches without the walls, Rs. 132 ; St» John’s Bs, 60, Bt, 
Sebastian’s Rs. 60, and the Mother of God Es. 12. 

® The details were : from Ormuz and Cambay merchants- Rs, 1400 {Fatakoes 700), 
opium Rs. 1120 {Fatakoes 560), markets Es. 670 ,{Pd Woes 335); brokerage and 
measuring, Rs. 6600 {Fatakoes 3300), tobacco Rs, 19,226 {Fatakoes 9613), spirits 
Ks. 2000 {Paiakoes 1000), and tribute from Upper Oheul Rs. 4650 {Larines 28,000), 
.0 Chrouu deTis, IT. I7-2L ■ ' ' 
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sent to Goa.^ Unlike the Portngnese o£ Daman and Bassein, wliose 
wealth was almost all in land^ the Pottnguese of Cheiil lived by trade 
and shipping. The chief ports to which the vessels of Cheul traded 
were^ besides the Portuguese settlements, Cambay in Gujarat, Maskat 
and Basrah in the Persian Gulf, Mozambique in East Africa, Manilla 
in the Philippine Islands, and China. The chief articles of trade were 
fine gold-bordered Deccan cloth for which there was much demand 
in Persia, glass beads, iron, silk, rice, wheat and vegetables.^ As fai 
as weather went their small trading craft or row-boats might have 
traded with Cambay at any time during the fair season. But the sea 
was so infested by pirates that Cheul vessels never sailed except 
in large companies and under the escort of ships-of-war. They did 
not make more than two voyages in the season. To Cambay they 
took cocoanuts, betelnuts, cinnamon, pepper, and ail the other 
drugs of the south, cloves, nutmeg and mace, besides such 
Chinese products as -pao the great bamboo, porcelain, and tuteiiag. 
From Cambay they brought cotton cloth, opium, and indigo. 
They also traded with Maskat and Basra, leaving Cheul at 
any time between October and the end of April, and returning 
generally in September and October, or in March April and May.^ 
The vessels were pinnaces or pataxos and galliots. They took rice, 
Cambay cloth, cocoanuts and cocoa kernels, and brought horses, 
almonds, and dates. To Mozambique a pinnace went every January 
laden with Cambay cloth, black kanakins, and a great quantity of 
glass beads from the Deccan or Bd,la Ghat. It brought back ivory, 
gold, and Kafir slaves. The export of glass beads yielded a high 
profit and was a monopoly of the captain of Cheul. To China 
there went Cambay cloth, linen, almonds and raisins from Maskat, 
frankincense, and pitcho^ a Cambay wood that served for many 
purposes, and to Manilla, besides the articles sent to China much 
wheat flour and iron. This iron came in large quantities to Cheul 
from the Deccan. It was so thick that it served for heavy articles 
such as anchors, the *small guns called falcons, and for nails. The 
time for starting for Manilla and China was between the end of 
March and the end of May.^ 


1 0 Chron. de Tis. IV. 35. 2 q chron. de Tis. III. 221. 

2 This is for Daman which he says is the same as Cheal. 0 Chron, de Tis. Ill, 196, 

^ PiichOf better known as Putcmik, is the fragrant root of the Ancklandia costns 
which is exported from Calcutta and Bombay to China, the Eed Sea and the Persian 
Gulf where it is used as a medicine and as incense. The plant is a native of Kashmir 
and was w^ell known to the Greeks and Eomans as Kostus (Sanskrit Kmkta). The 
author of the Periplus (a.b. 247) calls it by that name and notices that it was exported 
both from Barbarikon on the Indus and throxigh U jjain from Baxygaza or Broach, 
(McOrindle’s Periplus, 20, 122). It probably went to Borne as both Propertius 
(B,c. 51) and Horace (b,g. 651 -b.c. 8) notice kostus as a valuable incense (Balfour’s 
Bncyclopaidia of India, IV. 739). In 1583 Linschot (Navigation, 135) identifies 
pucho with kostus and notices that pucho is a Malay word. He says that it came to , 
Cambay from Sitor and Mdndor, apparently Chitor and Mdndu in Mdiwa, where it 
was probably brought, as to Djjain in earlier times, from Kashmir and the Indtis valley. 
From Cambay it was exported to Malacca and China. In the beginning of the present 
century Milburn (Oriental Commerce, I. 290) notices putchuk as an ax'tiele sent in 
large quantities from . Western India to China. Putchuk is still exported from 
Kaxiebi and Bombay, and the export from Calcutta averages about £1500 a year. 
The plant, Auoklaadiaeostus, of which or putchahis the root, has beeix identified 

by Dia. Boyle and Falconer* Balfour^s Eneyclopfiedia, IV. 738-739; Vule’s Marco 
Bolo, U. mk ^ ^ » 0 Chron. de Tis. IT. 33. • 
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Upper Oheul, on the mainland about a quarter of a league east Chapter XIV* 
of Portuguese Glieul, was a city of the Moors without walls or oflnterast. 

fortifications. There were about 8000 fighting men, many of them 
Moors. The chief craftsmen were silk- weavers who made silks of 
all kinds. There were also cabinet makers and makers of inlaid 
work.^ 

Shortly after this (1636), in concluding a treaty of peace with 
the king of Bijdpur, the Moghal Emperor handed over all the 
Ahmadnagar possessions in the Konkan. Upper Cheul did not long 
remain under Bijdpur* About ten years later (1648) Sliiv^ji overran 
the Konkan, and though in 1655 he had to give up his conquests, he 
soon recovered them, and by 1672 had reduced Musalmdn Oheul to 
ruin and finally taken possession of it.^ Meanwhile, by the decay of 
Portuguese power and the establishment of the English at Bombay 
(1666), Portuguese Cheul had lost almost all its trade and wealth. In 
1674 Oxeiiden, the EnglivSh ambassador to Shivdji at E.a 3 ^gad, stopped 
at Cheul, but as he arrived during the night he could not enter the 
Portuguese city as the gates were shut and a watch set. He passed 
the night in the small church of St. Sebastian’s in the suburbs. Next 
afternoon about three he went to Upper Gheul, a town belonging to 
the Kaja, that is, to Shivdji. In former times this city had been a 
great mart of all Deccan commodities, but it was totally ruined in the 
late wars betwixt the Moghals and Shivaji whose arms had plundered 
and laid it waste. Still it was the seat of a Maratha Subhedar, a 
person of quality, who commanded Nagothna, Pen, Thai, and the 
other countries opposite Bombay.^ As late as 1668 the weavers of 
Cheul are mentioned as making 5000 pieces of iaffaties a year,^ 

The want of security at Cheul was of great advantage to Bombay. 

Efforts were m.ade to induce the silk- weavers and the other skilled 
craftsmen of Cheul to settle in Bombay ; the first street in Bombay 
was built to receive them ; and their descendants of several castes, 
coppersmiths, weavers, and carpenters are still in Bombay, known as 
Ohevulis, thus preserving the correct name of their old home. In 
1681, Upper Cheul was pillaged by the Sidi, and Sambhdji, enraged 
that the Portuguese had made no effort to stop him, attacked 
Portuguese Cheul, hut was powerless against its strong guns and 
walls.^ In spite of the efforts of the Mardtha fleet, the Portuguese 
succeeded in landing reinforcements, and, on December 24th 1683, 

Samhhaji had to raise the siege. In 1694 some of the Portuguese 
were driven out of the open country by the Moghal army, and 
forced to seek shelter in Cheul. It was enclosed by good 
walls and other works and furnished with excellent cannon, 
but it had lost its trade and -was miserably poor.® In spite of its 


^OCIiron. de Tis. lY. 35. 

f ® Elpliinstone's History, 566. In 1666 Thevenot {Voyages, Y. 248-9) describes Cbenl 
as bard to enter but very safe, sheltered from every kind of weather. The town was 
pretty and defended by a strong citadel on the top of a hill called by the Europeans 
li Motto de Oiaid, O^iiby’s (Atlas, Y. 24S) account (1670) is taken from Varthema 
(1503), who described it as a country yielding everjrthing, except raisins, nuts, and 
chestnuts, and with numerous oxen, cows, and horses. 

® Fryer’s New Account, 77. ^Bruce’s Annals, II. 241. ^ Bruce’s Annals, 11. 60. 

* Hamilton’s New Account, I. 243 « and Gemelii Careri (1695) in Churchill’s Voyages, 
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poverty, the coBBtant danger of a Maratlia attack forced the 
Portuguese to strengthen their fortifications and maintain an 
efficient garrison. The report of Andre Eiheiro Ooutinho, %vho in 
1728 made an oflS.cial inspection of Portuguese Cheul, shows that 
since 1684 the fortifications had been so improved as to be practically 
rebuilt, and, except that the sea had caused some damage to the 
west face, the works were in excellent order, Cheul was the most 
considerable fort in the province of the north. In shape it was 
fifteen-sided and had eleven bastions and four outworks. It was 
armed by fifty-eight three to forty pounder guns besides pecheiros 
which threw stone shot. The garrison consisted of three .e^^isapaiiies 
of sixty-two men each. These were nominally soldiers but 
were many fishing boat captains, palm-tappers, and artillery wha 
were paid Es. 2 (Xeraphins 4) a month and ranked as soldiers. Tie 
rich well-peopled suburb to tbe north of the town- wall had been 
strengthened by an outwork, armed with nineteen guns mi 
garrisoned by two companies of the same style of men as the fort 
garrison. There were also 234 Bhanddri or palm-tapper .solcliera, 
deserving men who had shown the greatest bravery in the late war 
with Angria.^ < 

When Bassein fell to the Mardthas in 1739 the Portuguese were 
unable to hold Cheul. They offered Cheul and Korlai f ort to the/ 
English, who, though they had been unfriendly before the siege 5 I 
Bassein, had helped the Portuguese with money during the siege, aTj^d, 
at considerable expense, had maintained the Bassein garrison durixig 
the rains of 1739 in Bombay. The English had no ti’oops to garr^^. 
Cheul, but they accepted the Portuguese offer, trusting by the cession 
of those places to gain the goodwill of the Manlthas, and hoping to 
be able to arrange terms between the Marathas and the Portuguese. 
The Portuguese placed their interests in the hands of the English, 
and though the Marathas were exacting and overbearing and 
demanded extreme concessions, it was arranged, mainly through the 
efforts of the Anglo-Portuguese representative Captain Inchbird, 
that the Marathas should leave the Goa district of Salsette, and that, 
till they left, Cheul should be held by the Portuguese. The articles 
of peace were signed on the 14th of October 1740, and Cheul was 
finally given over to the Marathas in November, when all Christians 
who could afford to move went to Goa.^ 

Under the Marathas, Cheul in no way regained its former 
importance. In 1750 Tieffenthaler calls it Tschaul and notices it as 
a city and fortress once Portuguese, that w^ent to the Marathas in 
1739/^ About the same time Grose notices that there was a Dutch 
factory at Oheul.-^ In April 1777 a French ship came to Cheul with 
Chevalier de St. Lubin. He received a handsome escori and went to 
Poona where he was well treated. The ship's loading, consisting of 
artillery, fire-arms, copper, and cloth, was landed at Cheul, and "the 

IV. 200. Hamilton notices that it had formerly been a noted place of trade 
eapecialiy for fine embroidered quilts. 

■1 0 Chron. de Tis. (1S06), I. 35, 59. 

Bombay Qiiaiiierly Eeview, IV. 87-88 j Da Cunha’s Chaul and Bassein, 71- 
Indian Havy, L 112, ^ 

, ^ Hesoriptipn et Oeographique de ITnde, I. 412. ^ Voyage, I. 306. 
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French were allawed free use of the port.^ In 1778 (19th January) Chapter XIT. 
it was further agreed that the French should hold Cheul, that they places oTlnteresi 
might the Tbetter introduce troops and artillery.^ Even as late as 
1781 Upper Ghenl is called a considerable seaport,^ and in 1786 Oheul* 
negotiations were renewed for its transfer to the French.^ 

Upper and Lower Gheul^ or as they are more often called Oheul Description^ 
and Revdaiida, are among the prettiest and most interesting places 
in the district. They lie close together on the coasts on the north 
or right bank of the Roha or Kundaliba river. They are bounded 
by a broken range of low hills bn the north-eastj by the sea on the 
wesL and by the Roha river on the south and south-east. Almost 
the whole of Cheul and Eevdanda^ which stretches towards the 
south-west between the river and the sea, is a gi'eat shady palm 
grove. It is beautifully wooded and well watered, with a row of 
ponds at the foot of the hills, and, in the palm gardens, numerous 
wells worked by Persian wheels. About half a mile from the 
extreme west of the Revdanda shore a short creek runs north from 
the Roha tiver, and forms a salt swamp, thickly covered with 
mangrove bnshes, about half a mile broad and half a mile long, and 
, seamed by one or two winding muddy channels. This creek or 
salt swamp divides Oheul into two parts, Upper or Old Oheul on the 
east and Lower or Portuguese Cheul on the west. Lower or 
Portuguese Cheul, the point that runs to the south-west between the 
salt swamp and the sea, is now generally known as Revdanda. 

Oheul can be reached either by land from Alibag or by sea. 

The beginning of the seven miles of land journey from Alibag is made 
troublesome by the Alibag creek, but beyond the creek most of the 
way lies through shady palm groves, half a mile to a mile from the 
coast. Approaching Oheul by sea, to the south of Alib% there 
stretches on the left a line of white sand with a deep fringe of palms, 
and behind the palms a broken range of low hare hills roughly lying 
east and west. At the west end of the hill top (423) a cluster of trees 
marks the site of some old Musalman buildings ; and, to the east, the 
highest point (553), is crowned by the shrine of Dattatraya, and the 
white temple of Hinglaj shines half up the south-east face. To the 
south, from the sea, rises the square fortified top of Korle rock 
(271) stretching in front of the river mouth, and sheltering it from 
south-west storms. Nearing the Roha river, on the left, two lines of 
high stone walls mark the north and west faces of the great fort of 
Portuguese or Lower Cheul, which is also known as the Agar Kot or 
Palm Garden fort. The space enclosed by the walls is a mass of 
green palm tops from which, about the middle of the west face, rises 
the great seven-storied tower of St. Barbara's, the fortified church 


1 Account of Bombay (1781), 116, 120. 

^ Account of Bombay, 143. In Bombay much uneasiness was caused by this cession 
of Cheul to the Branch. That the treaty was no light affair appears from R4na 
Fadnavis’ letter dated 13th May 1778, in which he procured the French alliance ^ to 
punish a nation who had raised an insolent head and whose measure of injustice 
was full.’ St. Lubin was promised an estate in the Deccan, and the French were 
to get £200,000 (20 lakhs) and 10 ships, and, if they attacked Bombay, £200,000 more.. 
Account of Bombay, 163, 108. 

^ Account of Bombay, 23. ^ Grant Duff’s Mardth^s, 399. 
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o£ tlie Franciscans. Near tie norti-west corner o£ tie walls a, 
gray mound of sea sand is ieaped to tie iattlements^ by tie strong 
northerly breezes of tie dry season. Tie west wall is breacied by 
the sea near tie north-west corner^ and again near tie centre at 
St. Barbara's tower. At tie mouth of tie river tie channel ^ keeps 
to tie right close under Korle, which with steep bare sides rises to 
tie south, its narrow northern slope being flanked with walls and 
crossed by three lines of fortifications between tie sea and tie central 
fortified top. Beyond Korle rock lies a low belt of rice and palm 
land in wiici is iid tie Christian village of Korle. Behind Korle 
village tie Janjira hills rise over 800 feet from tie river bank steep 
and richly wooded. Tie river mouth at first stretches to tie south- 
east, it then bends to tie north-east, and again winds to tie south- 
east, passing out of sight behind the J anjira and Eoha hills. In front 
of the south face of the Bevdanda fort stretches a hank of brown 
sand covered above high tide with sand, bind-weed Heremitus 
arenarius, and low bushes. Above the bushes runs the long south 
face of the fort wall covered, in many places, with figs - and other . 
climbing shrubs. Near the centre, the Sea G-ate is hid by a large 
banyan tree, behind which to the right rise the massive ruins of 
the citadel or Cheul castle. Further east outside of the wall is the 
tiled I’oof of the Gustoms House. Most of the larger fishing and 
trading craft are drawn close to the beach, round the point of sand, 
which forms the western bank of the Cheul swamp. 

Except the Portuguese ruins in Bevdanda or Lower Cheul ; the 
Musalman mosque, baths, and castle of Eajkot in old or Upper 
Cheul ; and the Buddhist caves in the south and south-west faces 
of the Cheul hills, for so historic a place, Cheul has few objects of 
interest The scantiness of old remains is due to three causes. 
Most of the buildings were probably of timber and have disappeared. 
The old stone Hindu buildings have been destroyed by the 
Musalmans in Upper Cheul and hj the Portuguese in Lower Cheul, 
and in both cases the modern buildings are so overlaid with mortar 
that it is difficult to discover even the fragments of the older 
masonry. The third reason is that Cheul, though a leading centre 
of trade, was generally, as described by Barbosa (about 1514), an 
emporium or fair rather than a capital. Still, though its remains are 
neither numerous nor important, the sea and the sandy beach, the 
winding palm-fringed river, Korle rock, and the wooded Janjira hills 
are so beautiful, and the palm groves and gardens are so fresh, cool 
and shady, that two or three days pass pleasantly in and near Cheul. 

The first afternoon, for they look best in the afternoon light 
and the afternoon breeze, may be spent among the ruins and palm 
groves within the walls of Bevdanda or Portuguese Cheul. The 
greater part of the next day may be passed among the woods and 
ruins of Upper Cheul, and in visiting the Buddhist caves in the hill 
beyond and the old Someshvar temple and the Dancing Girl's 
Mosque about two miles further to the north ; in the afternoon a 
visit by boat may be made to Korle fort. A third morning may be 
given to the north and west end of the Cheul hills, and to some 
Hindu memorial stones and Musalmto remains in the woods to the 
north of Reydanda* , ’ . 
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The walls of the Portuguese or Agar Fort have a cii'cuit of one and Chapter XW* 
a half miles and an average height of about twenty feet, with a parapet oflnterest 

about twelve feet broad and a curtain wall about six feet high. They 
enclose a fifteen-sided space about 220 yards from north to south 
and 330 yards from east to w^est. There are two double gateways, 
the Land Gate on the north and the Sea Gate on the south, A third 
gate has lately been added by opening a passage for the Alibdg road 
through the north wall. Besides the curtain wall which is pierced 
for musketiy, there are the remains of nine semicircular towers, and, 
on the north or land face, there are two large corner towers and two 
great outworks about thirty feet high which flank the north or 
Land Gateway d 

As rulers of the sea the Portuguese had little to fear from an 
attack on the west or south. The walls and towers along those two 
sides, except at the south entrance gate, are therefore of no great 
strength. And as the east is sheltered by the salt marsh, on this 
side also no very massive fortifications were required. It was from 
the north that an enemy must attack Portuguese Cheul. To protect 
the north side a great moat, about seven feet deep and seventeen 
paces wide, was dug across from the sea to the north-west corner 
of the Cheul creek ; two massive corner towers strengthened the 
east and west ends of the north wall ; and two great works, parallel 
■with the north wall, flanked the north or Land Gateway. 

Though the dates of the building of the different parts of the 
fortifications of Cheul are not all known, inscriptions and other 
records show that the building extended over more than 200 years, 
from about 1520 to 1721. The earliest piece of work was the 
fortifying of the factory or citadel between 1521 and 1524. The 
next was the building of the fortified religious houses of the 
Franciscans in 1534 and of the Dominicans in 1549. Then followed 
the fortificaitions along the south beach in 1577. The south-east 
corner of the wall was completed some time between 1 625 when the 
Cathedral was outside of the -wall, and 1634 when it was inside of the 
wall. In December 1634 A.ntonio Bocarro, the King^s Chronicler, 
described^ the walls as containing nine bastions, Sam Pedro, Santa 
Cruz, Sam Paulo, Sanctiago, an unnamed bastion facing Sam Paulo, 

Sam Dinis, Sam Francisco, Sam Domingos, and a bastion over the 
Cazados or Married Men^s Gate. Sam Pedro, over the river, had a 
large gun called a camel and a pedreiro wHch threw stone balls 
weighing eighteen pounds ; Santa Cruz had no guns and was being 
filled with sand ; S. Paulo had no guns and was being filled with sand : 

Sanctiago had a gun which threw sixty-five pound iron shot and a 
camel which threw eighteen pound stone shot. This bastion had a 
redoubt [revez) armed with one iron piece. Another bastion in front 
of S, Paulo had a brass colubrina coated inside with iron, which 
threw^ balls of sixteen pounds. This bastion had two redoubts, one 
which commanded the’* ground towards Sanctiago, the other covering 
(facing ?) the great gate. It had two places from which bombards 
were thrown in one of which was a bronze piece. S. Dinis, the next 




^ Details are given in the Appendix, 
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bastion, bad no artillery, but in a redoubt facing the sea store was 
an iron pedreiro whicb threw stones of fourteen pounds weight. The 
bastion Sam Francisco which faced the sea had three metal pieces, 
an eagle throwing balls of forty pounds, a fifty-pounder cannon 
(called a reforced cannon), and a fifty pounder lion, all throwing 
iron balls. The next bastion S. Domingos had no pieces. The 
bastion over the Married Man’s Gate or Cazados had a cannon 
which threw twenty- four pound iron shot. Lastly in the landing 
place near the Cathedral were two fourteen-pound guns. These 
thirteen guns were all uncovered. Dom Martim Affonso had 
carried many of the guns to Malacca and the blankvS -were never 
filled. The walls were much under-armed. They were in the 
charge of the Jesuits, and additions seem to have been lately made, 
as the city wall is said to enclose the Cathedral, which, nine 
years before, Della Valle noticed was outside of the walls. The 
walls were higher on the land side, that is to the north where there 
was the risk of attack, than either on the sea side, the west, or on 
the river side, the south and east. The height of the land wall 
varied from twenty-eight to thirty- two feet (4^ to 5 brasses of ten 
palms each) , and that of the sea and river walls from twenty to twenty- 
three feet (3 -SI brasses ) . The wall was topped by between filve and 
seven feet of parapet. The thickness of the walls varied from ten 
feet at the base to six feet across the top. There was no ditch 
because there were large suburbs which could defend themselves. 
The form of the bastions varied an.d was not very perfect. 

After 1634 much was done to improve and strengthen the 
fortifications. The north gate was made by the Jesuits in 1635 and 
1636; the south gate was repaired in 1638; a small outwork was 
raised in front of the south gate about 1656 ; and the great north- 
west tower was built in 1688. Several other additions were made, 
including the great outworks at the north-east and the north-west 
corners of the wall and on each side of the north gate. The north 
wall was protected by a great moat and the north suburb was secured 
by a strong outwork. When and by whom these additions were 
made is not known. Probably some of them, like the north gate, 
were the work of the Jesuits about 1636, when. Upper Oheul passed 
from friendly Ahmadnagar to hostile Bijapnr. Other changes 
perhaps date, like part of the north-west tower, from 1688, when the 
Marathas were supreme on land and most dangerous rivals to the 
Portuguese at sea. Additions to the north-west corner were made as 
late as 1721. The fortifications as they now stand wex'o completed 
some time before 1728. On the fifth of December of that year Andre 
Eibeiro Ooutinho, who was sent by the Portuguese government to 
examine their forts, described the walls as they are now. The 
fortress had been rebuilt in modern style. It was fifteen-sided, the 
corners fortified by eleven bastions and four i-edoubts, armed with 
fifty-eight three to forty pounders besides pedreiros or stone - 
shot guns. Though the fortifications were in good order the sea 
was damaging the west wall. Between Sam Jacinto and Sam 
Luk, apparently two bastions at the north-west corner which had 
been added since 1634, the wails were in need of repair ; the ditch 
probably' on the noirtlii«-west was in places filled with sand> and' 
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required an outwork or stockade on tke sea side to prevent furtier 
encroackment.^ 

In examining tlie remains of Portuguese Ckeul from tke south or 
sea gateway^ the first ohject of interest is a small mined outwork 
in front of the walls. At the south-east corner of this low wall^ on 
a slab about 4" 3"' by 2' is caiwed the figure of a warrior in military 
uniform^ wearing the insignia of the Order of Christ, and a rich sash 
01 * baldric over a coat of plaited mail, and, on his head, a plumed 
morion or open helmet The face is broken. Under the figure are 
the letters El Rei DoJoaoUCoaeto, that is the King Dom Joao the 
Fourth. This fixes the date at about 1656.^ On the right, over 
the fort walls, rises the massive ruined tower of Oheul castle. A 
few paces further is the circular ai’ch of the outer gateway. Over 
the centre of the arch, is a slab with a crown and armorial bearings. 
Inside of the outer gate the entrance turns to the left through an 
oblong space enclosed by high walls. On the right hand wall is a 
slab about two feet three inches square, with a coat of arms of 
three stars and a mace, with the legend Ave Maria Grasia Pea, 
apparently for Ave Maria Gratia Plenay Hail Mary full of grace. 
Below this coat of arms is an. inscription, stating that the whole of 
the fortification along* the beach was built in 1577 when Alexandre 
de Souza Freire was Captain of the fort.^ The arch of the inner 
gateway, like all other arches in the fort, is round. Over the centre 
of the arch are carved a Maltese cross, and, under the cross, the Royal 
Arms of Portugal, with a globe about two feet in diameter on the 
(visitor's) left symbolising the extent of PortiigaFs power, and on 
the right three tied arrows symbols of peace.^ On the north wall, 
over the inner face of the second gateway, to the east (visitors left) 
is a slab (about V 6" square) with a broken inscription apparently 
stating that the gate was under the protection of Our Lady of Sorrow.^ 
On the right, on a part of the wall which has since been destroyed, 
was a slab with, an inscription stating that the gate was repaired 
in 1638.^ Close to the right a steep paved way leads about fifteen 
feet to the rampart where are three old gnus. The top of the wall 
is 10' 6" broad and has a five feet high curtain pierced for musketry 
at intervals of about six feet. The height of the top of the curtain 
from the outside sand is about 22' 6''. Prom the top of the wall 
can be seen the Alibag road, with the small thatched houses of Agar 
Kot or inner Revdanda on either side. Except the large ruined 
castle, close on the right, all the remains of Portuguese buildings 
are hid in. a great grove of cocoa and betel-palms, mixed with 
plantains custard-apples and mangoes, and, at intervals, ovex’topped 
by huge banyan and pipal trees. 

Besides by the winding Alib% road, the fort is intersected by 


^ 0 Chron. de Tis. I. (1866) 35, 59. Details of the bastions are given in the 
Appendix-. 

- A rough drawing of the figure is given in Bom. 0ov. Sel. (Kew Series) YII. 110. 
^The Portugues rims, Nakr ad i577IvSBi)0 || OiJPlTAa* Alixabredjs }| Sovsa feeire-, 
DESTA P’o j{ liTALlZA 1 SeEESTO jj DaESTAFoEOTICASAO :|} ADBAADDAPEAIAH'DLOaLlE. 

^ Da Cunha’s Oliaul, 80. 

® The Portuguese runs, Esta Poeta|{ OoaEdaksH DobOve HITII Sva. 

® The Portuguese runs, Naee a bbH 1638 SeeeH DehoovH Esta Poeta. 
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many lanes and patHways^ and is divided into nnmerons enclosures 
by irregular lines o£ loose stone walls. Eaoli enclosure or garden 
bas one or more wells, whose water is raised by a Persian wheel, 
and carried along masonry channels. About thirty yards north 
of the Sea Gate, a little to the south of a great banyan tree, a 
path to the right leads to a handsome gateway, over which is a 
cross and under the cross the Royal Arms of Portugal, and, in niches 
on either side, figures of St. Peter and St. Paul, This handsome 
gateway gives entrance to a space about forty paces east and west 
by fifty-six paces north and south, enclosed by ruined walls about 
twenty-five feet high which rise in the south-west in a massive 
ruined tower about fifty feet high. This walled enclosure is the 
factory of Cheul, built in 1516 and fortified between 1521 and 1524, 
the oldest Portuguese building out of Goa. It is known as the 
Chavkoni Bunij or Four-cornered Tower. It was the Captain^s 
residence, half fortress half palace ; and included a jail, which is still 
known as Turung, the Portuguese ironkoy no\Y a common Indian 
word. 

Passing back through the castle gateway, a path to the east, 
along the north wall of the castle, leads to the south-east corner of. 
the fort. Outside of the east end of the castle, much overgrown 
with trees, the ruins of a magnificent church, stretch aboot 150 
yards from east to west. The nave which is about 35 paces long 
and 13 broad is enclosed by walls about 30 feet high. No trace of 
the roof remains, and a raised water channel runs down the centre 
of the nave. At the east end of the nave are the remains of chancels 
about eight paces broad, and beyond the chancels on the east rises 
the altar a ruined heap in a space about twelve yards square. These 
seem to be the ruins of the cathedral or Matriz of Cheul. 
Dr. Da Gunha notices that the Matriz was one of the earliest religious 
buildings in Cheul. It dates from 1534, and was the work of the 
famous Franciscan friar Antonio do Porto,^ who built it on the 
eastern margin of the river and called it Igreja de Nossa Senhora 
do Mar, Church of Our Lady of the Sea. It was at first a small church 
affiliated to St. Barbara's, the church and convent of the Franciscans. 
Afterwards it was separated from the Franciscan church, was 
increased in size, and raised to the dignity of the Matriz or See of 
Cheul. In 1623 Della Valle notices that the first thing he saw on 
landing was the great church or cathedral, outside the walls on the 
sea shore. He went to hear a sermon in the Cathedral which was 
the seat of a Bishop and a Vicar who had lately been driven from 
Ormuz,- The south-east end of the fortifications were completed 
before 1634, as, in that year, the Cathedral is described as within 
the town wall. In 1634 the cathedral staff included the Vicar of 
the See who received Rs, 83 (Xer. 66) a year ; four canons each paid 
Rs. 20 (Xer. 40) : a treasurer on Rs, 10 (Xer. 20) } two choir boys 
each on Rs. 32 (Xer. 64) ; and a beadle on Rs. 7 (Xer, 14). The 


^ Several details about the Apostle of Sdlsette are given in tbe Tlidna Statistical 
Account, Bombay Oassetteer, Xlll. 201, 460, 461 note I. 

® Viaggl m Hetro Bella Yalte, Venice .1667, part III 133 - 136, 
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sacx’istaii got Es. 62 (Xer. 124) for tlie expenses of tte cinroTi^and Chapter XIV. 
every Easter Day all tlie members of the Cathedral staff were given places oflnterest. 
a new surplice at a cost of Es. 4 (Xer. 8).^ 

Close to tlie east wall of the Cathedral the south-east corner of the 
fort ends in a round tower on which lies an old gun. About 150 paces 
north-east along the top of the wall, the eastern tower, with two old 
cannon, commands a view of the Eevdanda landing to the south, and, 
across the mangrove swamp, about half a mile to the north-east the 
Cheul landing. At some distance west from the east wall and to the 
north of the cathedral, is a ruined fortification, apparently the remains 
of the walls which were built round the castle between 1521 and 1524, 
and of which the rest was perhaps used in building the new wall in 
1577 or 1638, To the north of this old wall is a building with a round 
western doorway surmounted by a cross. The building is plain and 
has large side windows. It has a vaulted roof, and is full of stones 
and rubbish as if of a ruined upper storey. The people call it the 
Kothi or granary. But its large windows show that it was not a 
granary, and the cross over the door seems to show that it was a 
religious building. It seems probable that it was the House of 
Mercy or Misericordia. Dr, Da Cunha mentions that Hospitals 
or Houses of Mercy were introduced into Goa by Albuquerque in 
1514, and were patronised by Xuno da Cunha in 1532. Cheul 
had one of the oldest Houses of Mercy, and had a chapel attached 
to it. The state contributed money and rice, and supported a 
physician, a surgeon, and a barber.^ In 1546, it is mentioned as 
I’eoeiving an allowance of £100 (2000pard!ao5), in consequence of the 
number of wounded and sick that were brought to it from Diu after 
the second famous siege of that fort. It was first under the charge 
of the Franciscans and in 1580 passed to the Jesuits.^ In 1634 the 
House of Mercy received thirteen hliandis of rice a month in alms. 

This was paid in oash.^ In a direct line this building is about 100 
paces east of the great banyan tree in Agar Kot. 

About 150 yards to the north-east of the Kothi or hospital, the 
north-east corner of the fort is protected by a strong tower or redoubt, 
which overlooks a small landing known as Pagareka Bandar or 
Upper Eevdanda. To the north, the moat winds from the end of 
the creek westwards' to the sea. About 100 yards north-west of the 
north-east tower, one of the great northern works stands out from 
the line of the walls. In its inner face are some large vaulted 
buildings apparently either quarters or store houses. Through one 
of these rooms a scrambling passage leads to the top of the outwork 
on which trees and vegetables now grow. Passing back into the 
fort, about twenty yards to the west, an opening, about four feet 
high, leads into the wall and passes inside of the wall to the north- 
west outwork. According to the people one branch of the passage 
strikes north under the moat to the outside. About 110 paces 


^ 0 Cliroii. de Tis. iV. U-21. 

^ The details were, 13 khandis of rice, or ^28 (566 parddos) in cash, and £33 (666 
parddos) in salaries. Dr. Da Cunha, 93, ® 0a Ounha’s Chaul, 94, 

^OChron. deTk.IV. 17-21. 
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west^ along tlie foot of tie wall^ lead to tie iole in tie norti ‘wall 
tiroiigi 'whici the AliMg road passes. 

Within tie forb^ abont sixty yards south of the Alibag gate^ on the 
west side of the Alib% road, are the lofty and handsome remains of 
the church of the Jesuits. The entrance is by a round arched doorway 
with side pilasters. Br, Da Ounha notices that this front is the same 
as the front of the Jesuit church of the Holy Name in Bassein and of 
the Jesuit church of the Grood Jesus at Goa, and that all three are 
on the model of the mother-church of the Jesuits in Rome* The 
Jesuit church at Cheul was built in 1680 and was dedicated to 
St. Peter and St. Paul. As early as 1552 the people of Cheul prayed 
St. Francis Xavier to found a Jesuit college. But Xavier was not 
able to spare men, and the first Jesuits to arrive were two Fathers 
Pe. Christovao de Castro and Pe Miguel Leitao, and two Brothers 
who came in 1580. On their arriral the Jesuits were placed in 
charge of the House of Mercy and their preaching drew crowds. 
The jealousy of the older orders of priests at first prevented the Jesuits 
from preaching in the Onthedral. Afterwards they were allowed to 
preach, but they met with much opposition till, chiefly through the 
kindness of the Prior of the Dominicans, Father Christovao collected 
funds and built a home for the Jesuits, to which soon after a church 
and a college attended by about 300 students were added. The 
number of the fathers was raised from two to seven and their 
college was divided into two sections, the npper which taught 
Latin logic and theology to forty youths, and the lower which 
taught 300 boys Portuguese grammar, music, and the simpler 
Christian doctrines. The Jesuits of Cheul were under the Jesuit 
College of Bassein. The plain ruined building across the road from 
the church, and a few yards further to the south, is perhaps the 
remains of the Jesuit house or monastery. On the 1st of April 1623 
Della Valle visited the college and church of the Jesuits, He notices 
that like the Jesiiit churches in Daman and Bassein it was called 
St. PauFs.^ In 1634 there were seven priests each of whom was 
paid by the state about 4d. (2| as.) a day.^ 

Beyond the archway in the north wall, the Alib% road crosses the 
moat which is about six feet deep and seventeen paces broad, the 
sides lined with stone. As has been noticed the moat was made 
some time between 1634 and 1728. 

To the west of the archway, through which the Alibag road passes 
the great north-west work stretches outside of the line of wall, 
from thirty to forty feet high, with a north face about fifty-six 
and a west face about sixty-four paces long. At the north-west end 
of the outwork the moat is heaped nearly to the top of the wall 


^ Viaggi, III. 1^3-136. Jesuit cburciies in India were called after St. Paul because 
it was on tlie day of St. Paul’s conversion that the foniidation stone of the first 
Jesuit church in Ooa was laid. The Jesuits probably chose that day for laying 
the foundations of their first church because it was on an altar in St. Paul’s Bazilisk 
m Eome that St. Ignatius of koyola took the vow to found the Society of Jesus, 
Dr. Derson Da Gunim. 

-The amount is one hr^ie of 90 rek a day ; 90 rek k less than a third of a xerapMu 
a mraphin is abonii § 0 Cfon* de Tis, I?. 17 -21. 
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by loose sand^ blown off tbe beach during the strong northeidy gales 
of the dry months. Between this sand drift and the west end of 
the outwork is the main Land Gate, a double round-arched gateway 
the same as the Sea Gate, Above the lintel of the outer gate are 
carved a crown and other emblems with an oblong empty niche, to 
which it is believed that a slab (2^6''x2'2") now in the Bombay 
Asiatic Society's Museum originally belonged. The inscription 
runs : 

This work was done at the end of the ^rear 1635 and the beginning of 1636, 
when Joao de Thobar de Velasco was Captain of the fortress of Chaul. The glorious 
IPather St. Francis Xavier of the Society of Jesus was taken as patron of this 

Along the foot of the inner or south face of the wall the distance 
from the modern Alih% archway to the Land Gate is about 150 
yards. To the east of the Land Gate in the inner face of the 
outwork are the remains of houses or military quarters, and, as in 
the north-east outwork, there is an opening to a passage inside of 
the wall, and a path leading to the top of the outwork which like 
the top of the other outwork is now a vegetable garden. 

For about eighty-five yards west of the Land Gate the road runs 
close to the fort wall. It then turns to the south, where, about thirty 
yards on the left, are the remains of an immense pile of buildings, 
two-storied and over forty feet high, whose west front is about 
fifty -five paces long. From the west front the line of buildings 
stretches east about fifty paces, the south-east corner ending 
close to the modern temple of Shamb or Mah5,deY. This great 
building was the church and monastery of the Augustinians. The 
church was built in 1587 by F. Luis de Paraiso under the name of 
Our Lady of Grace, Ifosscfj Senliora da Gram, The' monastery had 
room for sixteen monks. In 1634 the monks of St. Augustine were 
paid by the state Es. 250 (Xer. 500) a year.^ In 1741, when Cheul 
was handed to the Marathd^s, the church of the Augustinians was 
one of its best preserved buildings. 

Eeturning to the west front of the Augustinians^ church, the 
ruins on either side of the road about thirty-six yards to the south, 
are identified by Dr. Da Cunha with the Oheul court house. It 
is interesting to remember that, in reward for their valour in 
captaring Korlai Fort in 1592, the people of Oheul were allowed to 
choose their own judge or Owvidor. In 1 634 the pay of the judge 
was Rs. 166 (Xer. 333).^ 

Near the north-west corner of the north wall are more outworks 
and another passage inside of the wall. In the floor of the veranda 
of a house, near the north-west corner, is a large slab of stone 
(6' 9'' X 3') with the words,^ ^ The Grave of Luis Alvares Gamillo and 
Ids heirs.^ Further to the north-west a path leads to the great 


^ The Portuguese is, Estaobba Sebes XoremaH TE Doaitxo 635 EPRijj jnctpode 636 

mmo OAPITAli OBESTA FOETALEZA DGHU AVE lOAO BE TUoBaB.BE VE|I LaSCOESETO 

MoveoepabII Roeibodestacid® ogloK Riozope Seeakciscoxa}{ Vieb. BacompaBeissvs. 
^ 0 OhroB. de Tis. IV. 21. » o Chron. de Tis. lY. 17^21. 

^ The Portuguese letters are : (Sepolttjka) Belyis Alyaeesca meio e be 
SEYS aB»EIB0{S),, 
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north-west tower. The lower part of the tower has been eaten away ^ 
by the sea, and the upper platform and the walls are split in great ' 

rents. A small gate opens west on the sand. On this north-west 
tower surmounted by a coat of arms is a somewhat confused and 
inaccurate inscription which Dr. Da Ounha has translated : 

Wneri. ^’rancisco de Tavora was Viceroy of India, Conde d’Alvor Joao deMelo 
de Brito commanded this tower to be bnilt at his expense while Chief Captain of 
this Camp in the year 1688. ^ 

Another inscription, on a stone (2' 1'^ X 1' 9'") with a cross on the 
top, refers to part of this north-west wall which was known as 
N. S. da Conceicao. Dr. Da Ounha, who notices that it is the worst 
engraved inscription in Oheul, translates it : 

In 1721 when Antonio de Sonza de Lemos, a nobleman of the household of His 
Majesty, whom may G-od always guard, was Captain and G-overnor of the Fortress 
of Ohaul, under orders sent by his Excellency Senhor Francisco lose de Sampaio 
e Castro Viceroy and Captain Q-eneral of Portuguese India, commanded that this 
fortification named US. S. da Conceioiio should be built on the 25th March of the 
above mentioned year, a 

About fifty yards south-east of the small gateway, near the north- 
west tower, opposite a large breach in the west wall, stands the great 
Seven-storied Tower, Sdthhdni the centre of the Franciscan 

buildings. Some ruined buildings to the west are (December 1882) 
used as a distillery. The tower is about twenty feet square inside 
and ninety-sis feet high. It has six stories of windows, the seventh 
story being the top of the tower. The walls seem strong and in 
good order, and one or two of the beams of the fourth and fifth 
floors still hang overhead. In the east face of the tower there is a 
handsome round arch. A number of buildings seem to have 
clustered round the tower, as high on the west and south faces 
are mai'ks of peaked roofs. To the west behind the distillery are 
remains of a large building with round windows. To the north 
is a ruined two-storied wall about fifty paces long. To the east 
traces of a large building pass forty paces from the tower and to the, 
south they stretch nearly to the south-west corner of the fort. These 
are the remains of the fortified church and monastery of the 
Franciscans which played an important part in the great siege of 
Oheul in 1577. The church which was begun in 1531 by the great 
Antonio de Porto was dedicated to St. Barbara. In 1634 the 
Franciscan church and monastery received from the king yearly 
gifts of rice, cloth, oil, raisins, almondvS, and medicines worth about 
Rs. 185 (Xer. 371).^ According to Mr. Hearn, as late as 1847, the 
chui’ch was perfect and many little figures of the Incarnation, 
Crucifixion, and Ascension stood out in relief from the roof. By 


^ The Portuguese is : SE^moVK. ba India Fiico. be Tavot?., Conde de Aivor 
Mbo. iom. be Ieimo de Brito ezeo esta atalaia asvaovsta sendo CaPam, Moxj 
DESTA OANPO NAER AD. 1688. 

The Portuguese is : No ano de 1721, sendo Capitao e GoYon- miA Fortza 
DE Chavl Antonio de S. de Lemos, Fidalgo da Oaza be Sa. MS®* qve. ds, s? dor 
OBDEM QtTE lEVE DO Xmo, So^. FrANSO. JoZEFE DE SaM^’O e OaTEO, VbEI E 

Cafitao-GfrA da India Pa, devantar esa fortficacao chaaiada N. S. da 
Conceicao aos 25 m Marco da hB. EA, A. IMA. 

® The details are 8 hhmdk of wheat, 6 hhandis of rice, two bundles of sugar, 50 
of cotton cloths, one piece of linen, 6 mam of butter, 6 mans of cocoa-oil, 6 
of wax, S mam of I mm of- almonds, J mm of pistachio-nuts, and 6000 

rds (Es* 10) for mediclE«— total Es. 185 or Xer. S71. 0 Ohron. de Tis. I?, 17 **'21: ‘ ^ 
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1854 it was completely cioked -witli rains. In tke ckief arcked 

door outlie cliurcli was a niclie from wMcli a stone now in the 
Museam of the Bombay Branch of the Eoyal Asiatic Society was 
taken. This stone^ which measiu'es about 5' 11" by 2' 2"^ is broken 
into three parts. It bears the inscription: 

Consecrated to Eternity. _ Dom Joap IV. King of Portugal in the Cortes which 
he assembled in 164:6 made himself and his kingdom tributary for a yearly pension* 
to the Immaculate Conception of the Virgin Lady. Under a public oath he promised 
to maintain that the same Lady, the elect Patroness of his empire, was free 
from the stain of original sin. To preserve Portuguese piety he ordered that this 
lasting memorial should be carved in the 16th year of his reign and in the year of 
Christ 1655. This was done in the year 1656.*^ 

About sixty paces east of tbe soiitli-west corner of tbe fort are the 
remains of the church and monastery of the Dominicans. These 
were built in the year 1549 by Friar Diogo Bermudes and 
dedicated to Our Lady of Guadalupe. The monastery was the 
richest and largest religious establishment in Cheul with from 
thirty to forty monks besides novices. In 1634^ it received from the 
state^ 23 khandis of wheats 8 Miandis of rice, 2 pipes of Portuguese 
wine, Rs, 100 (Xer. 200) in cash, and seven gallons of oil, altogether 
worth Es. 470 (Xer. 940).^ The head of the Dominicans held the 
high post of Father of Christians in Cheul, an officer who is described 
as ^ set over the rest for furthering Christianity, fostering Christians, 
and bringing others to Christ.’ In 1634 the Father of Christians 
received Es. 33 (Xer. 66) a year from the state.^ The ruins are very 
extensive. To the south of the main church, in wffiat seems to 
have been a separate chapel, is a rounded stone with the broken 
inscription ^ Tomb of Antonio Alaide Menezes and of his heirs, who 
died in the year (1601 ?).^^ North from this chapel is the main 
church, whose floor, according to Dominican usages, rises in the 
west end to a ruined altar. A portion of the building, about 
twenty-five paces by fifteen, is roofed, the only one of the larger 
ruins in which any trace of a roof remains. The walls are about 
forty feet high, and the roof is vaulted, rising about ten feet higher 
than the side walls and divided into square panels. To the east 
the buildings are completely ruined, except some remains of a 
chancel or side chapels with vaulted roofs panelled like the roof 
of the main building. Cloisters stretch sixty or seventy yards 
further east and command a view of the peaked outer roof of the 
church. Lines of ruins stretch to the south as far as to the east. 
The courtyard and floors of the old buildings are full of trees and 
the ground is quarried for stones. At the east end of the roofed 
building is a large slab (8' X 2' 6") with a coat of arms. In the 
middle of the coat of arms is the figure of an eagle, and above the 


^ The Portuguese runs ; Coxsacra da eteekida i>e Ioam IV, Kei de Portugal, 
EMASCoBTES Q CELEBROV HO AHHO BE 1646 EES TRIBVTABIO ASI E A SETS REIN OS 
O OAHHVA PEHGAM A ImMACVLA DA CONOEIOAM DA VlRGEM SeHHORA E COM PVBLICO 
IVRAMEHTO PROMETEO DEFENDER QA MESMA SENHORA ELEITA PaDROEIEA DE SEV 
IMPEHO POI PRESERVADA DE TODA A MACVLA BE - PECCADO ORIGINAL. EpeRA QA 
PIEDADE PORTVGEZA VIVESSE MAKDOV ABRIR ' NESTA- PEDRA ESTA PERPETVA LEM 
BRANCA NO 15 ANNO D SEV IMPERIO E NO DE ChRISTO '1666,- .PeSE ESTA OBRA N 
A B B BE 1656. 

O Chron. de Tis. IV, 17-21. 3 q chron. de Tis, IT. 17- 21. 

^ The Portuguese runs : Sepvltvra d [fJ [A]ntonio ATAIDE (?) Meneses (?) E be 
SE vCS] Erdeiros,queFaleoeo Adem(!)do(?)1 
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eagle are the letters Jesus Hominum Salvator ‘Jesus the 

Saviour of Men.’ Round the eagle is the motto ‘ Domm-sTm Cestl 
spes mea’ ‘ The Lord is my Hope‘. Below the coat of arms is an 
inscription which Dr. Da Cunha translates, ‘This is the tomb of 
Manoel Saldanha and of his heirs, who died on the 20th of December- 
oi tlie year 1636 Maiioel Saldanlaa was one of the sons of the 
Viceroy Ray Lourenco de Tavora who governed from 1609 to 1612 
Near this is another broken slab with an inscription, of which ‘ (Tomb) 
of Diogo Goes, and of (his heirs) died on 2nd of October of 
...... . • . can be made out. 

Forty or fifty yards east of the Dominican monastery are the 
rmns of some small buildings, and there are more ruins about sixty 
yaxds further On the right, after about skty yards more, are th^ 
rums of St. Xavier s Chapel, about forty-five feet from east to west 
and twenty feet broad. It is a plain building with remains of a 
vaulted roof . ^ Its chief interest is an inscribed tablet of white 
marble (4x2 9 ) over the east doorway. The inscription runs]: 

to tlie north, tWs oha;^! 

of the sadnt ia the y^lllo! ° oaptam of this Port to the memory and pr&e 

There is no other object of interest between St. Xavier’s Chapel 
and the great banyan tree in the hamlet of Agar Kot from which 
the examination of the rains was begun. The ground on which 
the hamlet stands is said to have originally been occupied by the 
store-rooms or almazens, of which Bocarro in 1634 mentions two a 
state magazme and a city magazine.® ^ 

Of the buildings outside of the wall the chief were the customs 
house which was on the south face near the site of the prient 
customs house. In 1623 Della Valle mentions a customs house 
outside of the wa Is.^ Besides the customs house there wera 
^ ^ Sebastian, built early in the 

Lower Cheul. 

. 1634 the vicar of St. Sebastian^s received Rs. 50 fXer 1001 aq 

16/4, the English ambassadors who went to see Shiv4ii crowned at 
Mygad, passed the night, as they could not enter thi city because 
the gates were shut and a watch set.® A ruined church, aboi 
-00 paces east of the sea gate, is probably this St. Sebastian’s 
The roof is gone, but about half of the waUs imain. It is entered ' 

iLtr the novth, one to the west, and twrto the 

south. It encloses a space sixty-five paces from east to west and 

south. Another church, the chureh of 
St. John, whose vicar m 1634 was paid Rs. 60 (Xer. 120) a year 
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is mentioned as outside of tlie 'walls.^ A small cliapel, twelve paces Chapter XIV. 
from east to west by eight from north to south, of the same name, 

Sanjwv^ is still in use, about a quarter of a mile to the north of the 

fort. There was also, outside of the wall to the north, a fortified camp Cheul. 

called the camp of St. J ohn, 0 Gampo de Sam Jodo^ which is mentioned Mum, 

in 1728 as garrisoned and equipped with nineteen cannon,^ The ruins 

which may still be seen near Revdanda village, not far to the north 

of the fort walls, probably belong to this camp. The camp was 

probably built soon after 1617, when Malik Ambar ceded the 

gardens to the north of the fort to the Portuguese. In 1634 

Bocarro states that the fort had no ditch because the large suburbs 

to the north could defend themselves.^ In 1634 a third church, the 

Capuchin Church of the Mother of God, outside of the walls, is 

mentioned as receiving Rs. 12 (Xer. 24) a year for medicines.^ This 

completes the details of the ruins of Portuguese Oheul. 

The greater part of the next day may be spent in visiting the Objects of 
Dancing GirFs Palace, or Kalvantnicha Ydda, about five miles to the 
north-east, the Buddhist caves and the modern shrines of HingKj 
and Dattdtraya in the east spur of the Oheul hills, and the Musalman 
tombs, baths, and fort in Upper Oheul, returning, according to the 
tide, either by water down the Cheul creek, or by land round the top 
of the creek. Leaving the Revdanda Sea Gate the road to Upper 
Oheul, which is the same as the Alibag road, winds north across the 
fort enclosure, past the Jesuit monastery and church, and out 
through the archway in the north wall and across the moat* 

Beyond the moat the road passes through the large village of 
Revdanda with many well built two-storied houses and, in 1881, with 
a population of 6908, of whom 6072 were Hindus, 493 Musalmdns, 

23 Beni-Israels and 320 Others. Further to the north, among 
the palm groves, is the chapel of St. John, or Scmjdv, and some 
ruined walls which seem to belong to the Fortified Camp of St. 

John. After about a mile and a quarter, almost all through shady 
palm gardens, the Cheul road leaves the Alibdg road and strikes 
to the east, across the head of the Oheul creek, through the Oheul 
palm woods, about three-quarters of a mile east, to the Bhavale 
lake close to the south of the Cheul or Hinglaj hills. The palm 
gardens through which the road winds are richer and more varied 
than the gardens in the Agar or Revdanda fort. Even without the 
help of mangoes, tamarinds, haranj and jack trees, a help which 
is seldom wanting, the tall palms bend over the road and keep it in 
constant shade, damp enough to be almost free from dust till far on 
in the cold weather. Thorn hedges take the place of dykes, there 
are more betel palms, and the growth of underwood is richer. The 
houses are sometimes in rows, sometimes by themselves in gardens. 

There are wells in every garden and occasionally small ponds, and 
the air is full of the groaning hum of the Persian wheels. 

Prom the north bank of the Bhavale lake, the Oheul hills, with 
steep bare sides, rise from 300 to 550 feet MgK, and form an irregular 


1 0 OhroE. de Tis, IV, 17*21, 
? 0 Ohroa, de Tk IV. 17.-21, 


s 0 Chroa. de Tis. I. 35, 

* 0 Okron. de Tis. 17*21. 
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lioi'se-'Slioe or semicircle. Some trees on tlie soutli»west point mark 
tke site o£ a Miisalmdn tomb, and tlie eastern spur lias on its crest 
tlie sbiine of Dattatraya^ and near tbe foot of its southern face the 
white temple of Hinglaj. On a knoll, on the west bank of the ■ 
Bhayale lake, is a domed Musalman* tomb about thirty-seven feet 
square. The sides are of dressed trap built with mortar, and the 
whole is plain except three recesses with pointed arches on each 
side. The central recess in the south wall is the main door and the 
central recess in the west face is now a smaller door, though it seems 
originally to have been a prayer niche. Bound the top of the 
outside walls runs a row of rough bi’ick and cement panels, and 
above the panels rises a brick dome about ten feet high. Inside, the 
floor is bare with no trace of a tomb. The inner walls are plain for 
about twelve feet, when there is a cornice, and, above the cornice, 
a row of shield-shaped ornaments about a foot apart. Above the 
shields is a row of niches (about 2' 6''' x ¥)j and, about four and a 
half feet above the lower cornice, a second and deeper cornice. 
Above the upper cornice is a row of flowered panels, about a foot 
square at the sides and two feet high at the corners. Above the 
north-east, south-west, and north-west panels is a circle of plaster 
tracery. The main door in the south face (5' 10" x 4' broad) has on 
each side a double pilaster, with hour-glass shaped ornaments, and 
over the door, some rough open stone tracery. The people call the 
building the Masjid or mosque, but it seems to have been a tomb, 
and there are several Musalman graves close by. About half a 
mile further east, to the south of the Hinglaj spur, on the top of a 
mound about fifty feet high, is a small rudely carved Hindu image. 
Bits of brick are scattered over the mound and there are several 
Musalman graves at its west foot. About 200 yards east of the 
mound is a heap of old stones and dressed pillars, with one or two 
roughly carved human figures. They are rude memorial stones, which, 
according to a local story, were raivsed in honour of a wedding party 
whom the earth swallowed. A little further to the south is a 
small shrine to the spirit of a Mang woman. Several old half- 
buried stones seem to show that this was once the site of a Hindu 
temple. 

Through the Someshvar pass, about one and a half miles to tbe 
north-east, is the Dancing GirFs House or KalvantnicJia Vdda^ 
a ruined building of stone and mortar in Musalman style. The 
front is of dressed stone with three-peaked arches and three brick 
domes. The hall, which has three domes and two end recesses, 
is fifty-seven feet long by fourteen and a half broad. To the west 
of the hall is a walled enclosure about fifty paces by seventy, 
and at the further end a mosque forty-six and a half feet long by 
thirteen and a half broad, with a praying recess in the west walk 
Behind the m.osque is a large pond. In the village of Sardi about 
a quarter of a mile further is a small step well with an inscription 
dated 1782 .^ 


^ Tlie inscription runs i Sjtri Sfiak 1704i Shtbhakni ndm Samvatsareg Shi ViUhal 
Vhmmi TrkMs Prato VmMhh BkuMhfx, Ih 
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, Sarai village, in the lands of Ohinchoti 

IS an old building near Vaghdevi’s temple. From what the peonle 
say it seems to be a Musalman tomb. On the way back to Cheul 
in the Someshvar pass, the tombs on the left are sati tombs and 
those beyond are said to be tombs of Maratha nobles. In a hollow 
across the road is the temple of Someshvar. It has a broken bull 
in front, and appears as a pair of Musalman domes built one to the 
west of the other. The outer dome is eight-sided and about twentv- 
five feet square. -On the floor is a large broken ling which seems 
to belong to the socket in the shrine. The basement of the 
inner dome is square and its centre is filled by a shinne about twentv 
feet square. It has been much mended with cement, but the inside 
of the dome is m the cross-corner style, and is perhaps older than 
the Musalm4ns. The walls are about eleven feet high and the 
centre of the dome about four feet higher. The shrine is dark and 
its floor IS about six feet below the level of the floor of the dome 
The inner measurement of the shrine is about eleven feet square' 
The walls are plain surrounded by a shelf about four feet from the 
ground. The only object of worship is an empty ling case. 

Eeturning to near the foot of the Hinglaj spur, twenty or thirty 
wds south-east of the wedding stones, is a domed Musalman tomb 
(about 24 square) near the north-east end of a pond. An old spire 
stone seems to show that the tomb stands on the site of a Hindu 
temple. Some yards back, near the high road, is a temple of Marnti 
whose god is famous for giving responses. When the god is to be 
consulted the temple servant sets a betelnnt in each of two holes 
on the god’s breast. If the nut in the right hole falls first the 
wish of the person consulting the god will be granted. If the left 
nut falls first the wish will not be granted. The nuts are dipped 
in water before they are laid in the holes. 

In the south-east face of the HingMj spur, about a hundred feet 
from the foot of the hill, is a small cell (11’ x 5' 10" x 5' 6" hio-h) It 
is entered by a door three feet two inches by five feet and a Llf 
and there is a veranda outside eleven feet by five with holes for 
a shade or front scaffolding. The cell is without ornament or 
writing. It IS in good repair. About a yard to the west is a 
second cell (7' 7"x4' 4"x8' high) with a broken front and the 
remains or a narrow veranda. The work seems to have been 
stopped by the badness of the rock. The cells are hi^h enoni^h 
to have a beautiful view, south, over the green palm tops, across 
the Koha nver to Korle and the Janjira hfils, and south-east up the 
Windings of the broad Eoha river to the distant Eoha hills. 

Passing round to the west face of the spur, about the same level 
as the south-east cells, a path leads to the temple of HingMi. The 
temple faces west and is reached from the south-west by a flight of 
loo modem steps. At the top of the steps, to the right, is a rock-cut 
cave (I) about 17' 3"x 15' 5" and from 6' to 6' 8" high. Part of the 
north-west corner is cut off by a modem shrine of Ashdpuri Devi. 
In the south wall of the cave are two cells, the east cell 4' 6" x 3' 4'' 
and the west cell four feet square. In the front or west wall of the 
cave is a window. Outside of the cave, to the fight, a flight of thirty 
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steps leads np to two open rock-liewii water cisterns (II.), the upper 
cistern 18'ff'xl4'5" and the lower cistern 16' X 18' 6". At the 
foot of the cistern steps, a little to the north, inside of a gateway, ’ 
is a modern temple of Hinglaj with a woman of the Agri caste as 
temple servant. In front of the temple is an open space with tulsi 
and lamp pillars, and a view of the sea over the Revdanda palms, 

A narrow passage runs round the temple between it and the scarped 
rock behind. Inside of the temple, below the image is a rock«cut 
apparently ancient cistern (III.), about four feet square and two 
and a half feet deep. Dr. Da Ounha notices a story that there used 
to he an inscription over the cistern which has been recently defaced. 
The shrine of the temple measures 8' 6"x 7' 10" X 6' 9", ^^d the hall 
16' 11" X 1 r 10" X 6' 10". The object of worship is a modern image 
of a woman. 

About ten paces beyond the temple is a row of small Buddhist 
caves. The first (IV.) is divided by a wail of rock into a hall and 
an inner shrine. The hall measures 13' 8" X 7' 8" X 5' 9", and, an 
opening (1' 8"x3' 10") in the back wall, leads into a shrine or cell 
(7' 10" X 6' 3" X 5' 5") with a stone bench at the side. In the hack 
wall is an image niche (1' 8" X 3') with a modern image of Ashtabhuja 
Devi or Ghatursinghi, The next cutting is a passage (V.) or narrow ’ 
recess (11' 3" x 3' 5" x 4/ 3") with two old Brahmanical images at the 
end. The next (VI.) is an open cell seven feet square and four feet 
high. The next (VII.) is 20' x 8' 10" x 5' 5 " ; in the back wall is a 
stone bench 6' 8"x 2' 8"^ and in front there has been a veranda 7' 6" 
broad. At the west end is a cell 6' 9" x & 3" x 6' 5". The rook 
is bad and much of the roof has fallen in. On the north-west 
wall outside of this cave is carved a relic shrine ddgJioha or chaitya 
(VIII.), semicircular in form, and surrounded by a belt of carving in 
the Buddhist rail pattern. The tee rises in a pile of five plates, each 
larger than the plate below it, and over the tee is an umbrella. The 
dome is 3' 6" high and two feet broad, and the tee and umbrella 
rise a foot and a half above the dome. From its shape the ddghoba 
appears to belong to about 150 a.d. 

A few feet in front of the last cave (VIL), a hole in the rock leads, 
by some rough steps, about twelve feet down into a chamber (IX.) 

5' 2" X 6' 8" X 7' T. A slightly ornamented cornice runs round the 
top of the wall. Inside is an empty shrine (4' 10" x 2' 9" x 6') which 
has been repaired with cement. 

Beyond cave VII., a path, through a modern gateway, leads up 
‘4he hillside to the shrine of Dattatraya. Near the top on the left 
axe two modern wells. On the top of the hill are several small 
houses, in which live one or two ascetics, and a family of Brahmans 
who share in the worship of the god. The shrine of the god ■ 
stands on high ground in the middle of the houses at the top of a 
flight of six steps. The chief object of worship is a modem statue 
of Dattatraya, carved in stone, with the three heads and six hands 
of Brahma, Vishnu, and Shiv. In front of the figure are the prints 
of two feet said to be old. On a raised platform on the right a pair 
of feet with a mace, shell, double drum, a moon, and a lotus are 
cawed m alabaiter,. ^th m inscription stating that they were offered 
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to the god in 1787 that is a.d. 1865. A silver cover, the gift of a 
Bhandari bearing date May 1882, is being fitted over the feet. 
There seems to be nothing old on the top of the hill. The chief 
ministrant of the shrine is a woman of the Gurav caste. Her 
grandfather came from Poona to the Rameshvar temple in Oheul 
and she has lately become ministrant at Datttoaya’s shrine. She 
gets all the offerings, which, at the great December fair, are said 
to be worth about £25 (Rs. 250). She lives in Oheul and comes to 
the shrine every day. She does the main worship, washing the god 
and offering him flowers. A Brahman also does some worship, but 
he is not the proper servant of the god though people give him 
money. The great fair lasts during the three days of the December 
full-moon. From 8000 to 10,000 pilgrims come, Prabhus, Kshatris^ 
Panchkalshis, Ohavkaishi Mails, Brahmans, and others. Most are 
from the neighbouring villages, but some are from Poona and 
Gujarat. Sheep and cocks are offered to the god. Some are offered 
alive and these the ministrant gets. Others have their throats 
cut some way from the shrine, and these the offerers take away 
and eat. Each pilgrim leaves two pice before the god for the 
woman, and gives a pice each to the Brahman and the ascetic. 
The Brahman is a Ghitpavan by caste, and the ascetic or hdva is a 
Brahmachari or Brahman beggar from Upper India. On the east 
slope of the hill is a hut, where a fair or uras, in honour of a 
Musalman saint, is held after the great Dattatraya fair is over. 
The main approach to Dattatraya^s shrine is from the north-west 
by a flight of steps with low parapets, which have been built at 
intervals within the last forty years by different worshippers, as 
thankofferings or in fulfilment of vows. There are now 333 steps, 
and five are being builfc. At the top of the steps is an ascetic^s 
house in which is worshipped the hollow stem of a dead mnbar tree 
Ficus glomerata, an emblem of the three-headed Dattatraya. In 
a slab, let into the right parapet, on one of the steps near bhe top, a 
Marathi inscription gives the date Samvat 1905 and Shah 1770, 
that is A.n. 1848, and the name Savitribai Kshatri.^ At a hundred 
steps from the top, a second inscription states that in Shah 1776 
that is Am. 1854, Mahadoba Lakshman, a Sondr, the servant of 
servants at the feet of the Lord Dattatraya, built fifty steps.^ At 
the 248th step from the top another inscription states that five steps 
were built by Krishna ISTarayan in Shah 1790, that is 1868.'^ On 
the face of the 290th step is carved Narayan Bhau Bhore, and at 
the 296th step in the parapet are two little plates with rough 
unreadable plaster letters. Altogether there are 333 steps, and 
five more are (December 1882) being made by Vikdii Ganpat Kshatri 
of Eevdanda. 

Prom the end of the steps, a path, across the shoulder of the MU 
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^ The Mardthi runs i Bmi, Sdvitribdi Kshatri) Samvat 190$) Shah 1770) Kilah ndm 
Bamvaisar^ Kdrtih vadya pratipad^ 

^ The Marathi runs: ShrL Shn Dattatraya SvdmkhaPddyka ddsmudds Mahdddba 
Lahhnmiji Sheth Sonar ydni hanlidk) pdirya 50) Shah 177$, Anand ndm Samvatsare 
mdlie, Ohaitra slmddha tritiya vdr SoiU) Shri Samvat 1910, 

^ The Mardthi is : Shri Guru Dattatraya Oharam Kidshna Ndrdyan Kshatri 
MuMdam, pdirya pdnoh) Shah 1790) Yihlm ndm Samvoi^saT; Mdhe Faush 
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to tiie west^ leads down a central spnr^ to some knolls or killocks 
over tke Bhavale lake^ wkere are foundations of stone and mortar 
buildings. From tbe Bbavale lake^ a winding lane leads about a mile 
south-east to a large temple of Bhagrati Devi; in a walled enclosure 
with a splendid tree on a plinth in front of the temple. 

Above the shrine door, five lines of Sanskrit state that the temple 
was repaired in 1751.^ The lanes in this part of Cheul are in 
some ways finer than the Eevdanda lanes. Though in places as much 
as twelve yards broad; they are arched over with trees. The gardens 
are very rich and have a great variety of foliage; an undergrowth 
of busheS; and; among the cocoa and betel palmS; many tamarind; 
haranjy and Oalophyllum or undi treeS; with patches of bamboos and 
plantainS; and occasionally an open rice field with a tall brab palm 
or tasselled forest palm; behrli mad. 

About a mile south of Bhagvati Devils temple is a low mound and a 
pond known as the Pokarn. The mound is covered with Musalman 
graveS; some with inscriptions, on finely dressed slabs and blocks of 
black basalt or trap, which belong to an old temple of Shamb or 
Mahadev. To the west is the walled tomb of Pir Syed Ahmad. 
About fifty yards to the south-east are the remains of a Musalman 
Bath or Wamdm Kkdna, Along the north wall is a row of six cells 
or rest-places with arched roofs, each about 9' 6"' x T x 12', and the 
whole face about seventy feet long. At the east end a doorway, 
about nine feet broad, leads, through a double arch, into a central 
hall about twenty-two feet square, with three recesses, that on the 
north about ten feet deep, that on the east about twelve feet, and 
that on the south about seven feet. The hall is covered with a fine 
domed roof about thirty feet high. From the north-west of the hall 
short crooked passages lead to two bathing-rooms, the north bath 
about 16^ X 13' and the south bath about 26' x 13'. 

On raised ground on the bank of the river, hidden among trees, 
about a quarter of a mile to the sonth of the baths, is a ruined 
mosque, with an outer dome in the centre of the roof, and a minaret 
in the north-east corner. It is about ninety feet long by forty 
broad. The west of the building and most of the south have 
disappeared, destroyed by banyan and other climbing trees, helped, 
according to some accounts, by Portuguese cannon. There remain 
three sets of four six-feet high pillars, the east row square, the two 
other rows eight-sided. From the tops of the pillars spring arches 
whose peaks are about six feet six inches higher, and from the arch- 
peak rises a dome about five feet deep. Of the original sixteen domes 
eleven are left, three on the west and two on the south having 
disappeared. To the north-east are a pair of tombs with two 
insciiptions on the east wall one apparently referring to IL 915 (a.d. 
1607) and the other to H. 1034 (A,n. 1628).^ The raised ground on 


^ Tlie Sanskrit runs : (i) Sliri GmesMya nama{h) ; (9) Shake 1678, F^'ajdpati ndm-a 
(S) Sammtmre Fdlguna Skuddha ea'pta (4) mjmn devi/dlayasya jirnoddhdraHya 
{J5) ^Tdramhh Jcntali samdptlst^i migird (.?), 

® The inscriptions arc muck weather-worn and one of them is broken. Prof. 
Hehatsek has kixi_^y supplied the following translation of such fragments as can be 
made out of ^tho tot The atiinher^ show the l^es ol the inscriptions^ 
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wHcli tlie mosque stands has many fragments of old bricks, but as 
far as was seen no farther signs of old building. To the south of , 
the mosque, along the edge of a long stretch of mangrove bushes, , 
are some remains of an old wall or jetty. 

About a quarter of a mile to the east of the mosque, on the shore 
of the creek, are the remains of Rdjkot, the citadel of Musalmdn 
OheuL If Bocarro is correct in stating, that, in 1634, Upper Cheui 
had no fortifications Eajkot must have been built during the ten 
years (1636-1646) of Bij^pur rule.^ It is mentioned in the Mardtha 
wax's in 1691 and 1731. Eajkot has corner towers aboat fourteen 
feet high, and, on the top, thirty-three feet by forty. The north- 
west and the south-west towers are joined by a wail about sixty paces 
long, twenty feet broad and six feet high. Through an inner wall 
a path leads to a wailed courtyard about forty-five paces square, the 
south end filled with the ruins of a large two-storied palace, with 
peaked arches and eight-sided pillars. The walls are overgrown 
with a gigantic lacework of tree roots. The building was about 
twenty paces broad and was divided lengthways by a central wall. 
In front of the palace is an old fountain, and at the east end a row 
of houses and a well. To the east is another walled enclosure about 
forty paces square filled with cocoa-palms. Outside on the creek face 
are large black stones laid without mortar, which look like the 
remains of an older Hindu fort. 

About a quarter of a mile farther east is an old jetty of large 
black stones set out into (she mud^, known as Giriche Dhond Bandar, 
A little further are some Musalman tombs, and, about a quarter of a 
mile beyond, at the east end of the Chenl palm groves, is the landing- 
place and village of Agra. Eeturning to Edjkot, outside of the fort 
to the east, is the lower half of a broken Hindu image (2' x 3") of 
a male figure with a bull at his feet. It is well carved and has a 
sacx-ed thread or strap hanging below the knee. It is of about the 
eleventh or twelfth century. About half a mile west of Eajkot is 
the PatiFs creek, crossed by a paved causeway or dddar. On the 
west side is a large Musalman graveyard. About a quarter of a 
mile further is Gheul landing, an open green covered with fishing 
nets and stakes, with lines of rope for drying fish and nets. To 
the west a narrow muddy chaunel about five feet deep winds south 
to the Roha river, with, at high tide, water enough for craft of about 
three tons (10 hhandis). Across the mangrove swamp are the palms 
and sandy beach of Lower Cheui or Eevdanda. At the foot of a 
tree is the head of an old Hindu figure, about two feet by one foot 
four inches, and, in front of a small temple at the east end of the 


(1) Our Lord commands the arrangement, (2) Diligently of the Sunni mosqne, (3) With 
a priest and pond .... (4) Whom we may love according to the ordinance of Muhammad 
the Apostle ; and in (5) Kh4ul we command you to prohibit intoxication [and] (6) 
Infidelity like companions [of you] (7) ..... . our prophet {§) Muhammad had striven 

(9) and (10) .... (11) Mosque with propriety, (12) (18) (14) . . . (15) ..... (date) 

(16) ....... year 915 (?). Of the second inscription he has made out (1) As was the 

ediice of the house of God, (2) Date of mosque year. /. . . (8) HandalUm [or hu or 

(4) year 103 (?). Mr, Ghulam Muhammad MuEshi deciphers the doubtful figure 

in the fourth line as 4, that is 1034 or A.D. 1623, 

^ 0 Chronista de Tissuaiy, IV. 35, 
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gx'eeiij is ao old land grant stone (4" x 1') with the ass-curse and letters 
too worn to be read. If the tide serves it is easy to get to 
Revdanda down the creek. But as a rule^ the way back is round the 
head of the creek, along the road from Revdanda to Bhavale lake. 

A third morning may be spent in north Cheul and Revdanda, 
seeing Rameshvar’s temple and Angria^s tomb, the remains on the 
western top of the Cheul hills, some Hindu battle-stones to the 
north, and a Musalman garden or water-house to the south of the 
Male causeway, on the Alibag road. From the Sea Gate about 
four miles through the woods of Revdanda and north Cheul, lead 
to the mouth of the Varauda pass. By the dome-shaped hillock of 
Chencha, a natural mound apparently with no trace of building, a 
tract leads south-east, past the Meti pond, up the western shoulder 
of the Cheul hills. The hill sides and the hill top a,re bare strewn 
xvith black boulders, with, in hollows or sheltered slopes^fs patches of 
thorns and brushwood and one or two stunted teaK 

Near the end of the south-west spur are the remains of two 
ruined buildings. One, about 100 yards from the end of the spur, 
is the ruined temple of Mahalakshmi (23' x 19') with broken walls 
of rough stone work ^and no roof. In the centre is a ruined shrine ’ 
and a small old-looking image. The goddess is much feared. As 
her temple is ruined, she wanders about, and is believed to have 
dragged under water and drowned three men who, within the 
last year or two, have lost their lives in the Narayan pond at the foot 
.of the hill. Close to the ruined shrine is a dry pond. And, on 
rising ground at the south-west end of the hill, among trees and 
brushwood, stands a ruined Musalman dome, on a plinth of rough 
stone work about fifty feet square. The dome is thickly covered 
with trees and bushes. The walls are of stone and mortar, about 
26 feet square outside and 2 1 feet square inside, and the rounded 
dome is of brick. There are recesses in the corners, doors in the 
east north and south faces, and a prayer-niche in the west face. 
The wall, is about ten feet high and the dome about twenty feet 
more. The whole is plain, except a cornice which runs round the 
top of the wall inside, and some rough cement panelling above the 
cornice. The site seems a likely place for a Buddhist stufa and the 
bricks and plinth may have belonged to some old Hindu work. In 
places on the south face of the hill are said to be fragments of 
stone steps built without mortar, but on the hill top there seems 
BO certain trace of anything old. 

The hill top commands a fine view of the rice lands and palm 
groves of Revdanda and Cheul, the mangrove bushes of the Cheul 
creek, the Roha river, the Janjira hills, and the sea. Close by the 
foot of the hill is a, row of ponds, the Meti pond in the west, then 
the Shetripd.1 pond, the N^r^yan pond, the PitiFs pond, and the 
Bhavdle lake in the east. Hill side tracts lead to the knob that 
crowns the hUl top to the west of the Dattatraya steps. This 
knob or knoll is covered with prickly-pear bushes and has no signs 
of buildings. About^ sixty yards south of the knob, and thirty 
or forty feet 'below^, an open space in which are a number 
of small heai^'pfejbfg trough stones. The local story is that long 
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ago people were buried here, and the heaps of stones are 
apparently rude tombs. Some of them are long like modern graves j 
lying north and south, others are oval, and others are circular from 
nine to twelve paces round. The stones are the ordinary black hill 
boulders, and the heaps rise from eighteen inches to two feet above 
the level of the ground. There is no sign of mortar and as far as 
was seen no trace of letters. Except that the stones were smaller 
and rougher, these round cairns are much like the Kod graves 
(b.c. 200), which were found near Sopara in April 1882. One of 
the largest had been opened and a hole about two feet deep dug in 
the centime. No trace of pottery was noticed but the hole was too 
thickly ^covered with bushes to be properly examined.^ Looking 
north from the top of the hill, it is worthy of note, that, in a line with 
the Someshvar pass to the east of the Cheul hills, there is, in the 
SagargM range, a great dip or gap, known as the Pir pass, which 
must have‘^been cisie of the highways of traffic when Cheul was a 
great port. It seems probable that the place which Barbosa (1514) 
describes as the great fair, three miles out of Cheul, was in the open 
land beyond the Someshvar pass close to the Dancing GirFs 
mansion and the village of Sarai.^ 

From the hill top a tract may be taken, either back to the west 
mouth of the Varanda pass, or to the crest of the pass, a little beyond 
which, by the road side, is an old Hindu land grant stone (5' 7" x V 3'') 
with an inscription in four lines of about the twelfth century. 
About half a mile north of the Varanda pass, on rising ground, is 
a temple of Mahalakshmi. At the foot of the rising ground is a 
fragment of an old land grant stone and a carved pillar top, probably 
part of a ruined temple of Mahalakshmi. The modern temple is like 
the Someshvar temple two domes side by side, the eastern dome 
20' X 18' and the western dome 16' 8" square. The corners of the 
outer dome are in the hollow or honeycombed cement work which 
is common in the Musalmdn buildings of Ahmadnagar. The shrine 
which is surrounded by a passage four feet wide, is plain, and is 
apparently modern, though it has old Hemadpanti-like knobs at the 
corners and in the middle of each step in the roof. To the south 
of the temple is a lamp-pillar about twenty-two feet high. Down 
the east face are six or seven sati stones. 

About a quarter of a mile south, about 100 paces east , of 
the north end of the Male causeway, are five Hindu battle-stones, 
perhaps of the tenth or eleventh century. They are much like the 
battle pillars and slabs at Bksar in Salsette and at Atgaon near 
Shdhdpur in Thana.^ The largest stone is seven feet long by a foot 

^ The following are rough details of the tombs: Beginning from those furthest down 
the slope of the spur, 1 is round, about 12 feet across and eighteen inches high, the 
circle broken, the stones small and rough ; 2 and B, round about four feet across ; 4, 
a long modern-shaped grave about nine feet by five heaped up ; 5 and 6, round about 
foixr feet across ; 7, long about seven feet by two ; 8, a bigger tomb roughly circular 
about twelve paces round ; 9, small roughly round about four feet across ; 10, a rough 
heap ten paces round ; 11, a larger grave with largelr stones, oval, about twelve paces 
round ; 12 to 19 rude cairns not more than two feet high $ 20 is oblong ; 21 and 22 are 
bigger and in shape more modern ; 2S-27 are rude cairns ; 28 is the largest and has 
been opened ; 29-B5 are rude low cairns. 

^ Stanley’s Barbosa, 70 - 71. , ® Bombay Gazetteer, XIV . 57 « 59, 309 - 312. 
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and a lialf broad. At tbe top is a funeral urn with an attendant on 
eacL. side bolding a fly-wMsk over ber shoulder. Below are three 
panels eacb about ten inches broad full of deeply cut figures, and, 
under the lowest panel, is an empty space about a foot and a half 
broad. In the lowest of the three panels on the (visitor's) left, two 
rows of three men in each row, armed with swords, fight two archers 
on the right. In the central panel the swordsmen driye off the 
archers, and, in the top panel, a chief, with an umbrella over his head 
and two followers, worships the ling. On the (visitor's) right is a 
defaced and broken stone (3' x 1 ' 5^0 in the same style. The only 
part which can be made out is, in the lowest panel, a man worshipping 
the ling. Farther to the right is a fragment of a similar stone, with 
a row of heavenly nymphs carrying garlands to crown the warriors. 
To the visitor’s left is a fourth memorial stone (3' 9'^x V 4^"), with 
three panels of clearly cut but somewhat defaced figures. In the 
lowest panel two men seem (but this is doubtful) to attack some 
building, more like a temple than a fort. In the central panel, on 
the right, a man with a sword seems to clutch at a central figure, 
who is drawn back by two men on the right. There is a fallen 
figure, probably the man who was attacked by the swordsman. 
Above are figures worshipping the ling. To the visitor’s left a 
smaller stone (2' 10'^ x 1') shows a man brandishing a sword. On 
the top is a funeral urn, and, between the urn and the warrior, a ling 
and a bulb These stones are worshipped by the villagers as the Sat 
Virs or Seven Heroes, and are much dreaded, being believed to 
scour the fields and gardens at night, - 

About a quarter of a mile from these battle-stones, two hundred 
yards south of the Male causeway and about forty yai^ds west of the 
road, in a thickly w'-ooded palm garden, are the ruins of an arched 
garden house in the centre of a built pond. It is known as the 
Jala Mandir or Water Palace. It stands in the centre of a pond, 
about thirty -six paces square and five feet deep, whose sides and 
bottom are lined with cement. The central building, which is 
covered by the roots of a large banyan tree and by bushes, stands on 
a plinth about five feet high and twenty-five feet square. It is 
entered from tie east by a broken flight of steps. It is of stone 
and moi'tar and consists of four large pointed archways with corner 
pillars. There is no trace of the domed roof, and the walls seem kept 
in their place by the network of banyan roots. It is said to be a 
Portuguese building, but the style of arch and the position point to 
a Musa1m4n origin. 

About a mile nearer Revdanda, is a large modern temple of 
Clanpati with a small step well and a large basil pillar. In front 
of the temple is a lamp-pillar bearing an inscription dated 1858.^ 
About seven years ago the god’s tooth was broken, but a new 
tooth is growing and large numbers of people come to see it. 
The temple servant or ^lijari is a Mali or Chavkalshi. About half 


^The Murithi of the 'msiisriptioa mis : Charmil tatpar LaMimi At0 Mqhav 
Mim Mik BohUe Miill PdchkahU Rdkndr *Bhak 

mim Bmnmimmi :,m#l FcifkMkk BhudMa B Smmtiavdr, 
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a mile further^ is a great temple of Rdmeslivar/ witL. a tandsome Chapter XIV. 
masonry pond in front. In the temple are said to he three hunds places of Interest*, 
or pits which are paved over. The central pit in front of the god Ohettl. 

Shivj or Shambj is the Mre-pit or the pit on the ^dmeshvar 

visitor's rights, in front of Ganpati, is the Wind-pit or Ydyih Kiindj Temple, 

and the pit in front of Lakshmi-N^r^yan is the Rain-pit or Parjanya 

Kund. When heat fails the fire-pit should be opened, when wind 

fails the wind-pit should be opened, and when rain fails the rain-pit 

should be opened. The only time, within the memory of the people 

of the temple, when one of the pits was opened, was the opening of 

the rain-pit in the dry season of 1876. A hole five feet deep was 

found with some Maratha coins. The coins were taken away and 

set apart to be worshipped. 

In December 1625, the Italian traveller Della Valle gave the 
following detailed account of the Rameshvar temple and pond. On 
the land road, between Portuguese and Musalman Cheul, where 
the thick houses begin, is a temple of Rameshvar, the finest temple 
in CheuL It is built on the bank of a large square pond, each 
side seventy-three paces, surrounded by banks and flights of 
stone steps with wide passages or platforms at the sides, shaded 
by beautiful tall trees. Above the pond, facing the chief door of 
the temple, under a dome supported by four pillars, is a figure of a 
bull with all the four feet bent the same way. It is called Sandi 
and is the same as the K^narese Basua (Basava) . The people say 
it is a male, different from Gayati the wife of Ram, which is a 
female. The face of the bull is turned round fronting the temple, 
while the back and the tail stretch towards the pond. The 
Gentoos who come to visit the temple first wash their face, hands, a-nd 
feet in the pond, then touch the bull with their forehead and hands, 
making a reverence, and grasping the tail. Then some enter the 
temple, while others first go round it, beginning their round from 
the right side to one coming out from the temple. In the temple, 
they spread fruit and rice before the idol, and also befoi*e the bull, 
and before a basil plant in a pillar vase near the bulFs shrine. In 
several places round the temple are shrines facing the pond, with 
different idols, in one of which is the great monkey Hanuman who 
helped Ram to win hack his wife.^ 

In a large block of stone, to the north-west of the temple, are Ani}rldB Tomk 
nine holes, about two inches square, which are said to be the 
navagralia or nine planets. In a garden, to the west of the temple, 
is a handsome unfinished building of dressed stone. In front to the 
east is a platform, the side walls of dressed stone about two feet 
high, and enclosing a space of thirty feet by twenty-four. To the . 

west of the platform, on a plinth about four feet high and thirty-two 
feet square, is an eight-sided building of dressed stone (about 
12' 15' 8"), with a door in the east face, and windows in the 

other three sides with open stone trellis work and tmcery. The : . : 

sides are about nine feet high and there is no roof. It is an unfinished 


^ Vbggi di Pietro Bella Valle, III. 411 -*415. Delia VaHe^s accoimt is 
by a plan of the iiond, temple, and other buddings, 
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tomb said to have been built by one of the Angrias. Outside 
there are six small tombs in a line^ and .a seventh at one side. 
Between the Rameshvar temple and Angria^s tomb a stone inscribed 
with Kanareso writing was found by Mr. W. F. Sinclair,, O.S., in 
1874. It was sent to the Bombay Branch of the Royal Asiatic 
Society in whose museum it now lies. It has not been deciphered. 
The Rameshvar temple is about two and a half miles north-east of 
the Sea Grate of the Revdanda fort. 

The afternoon may be pleasantly spent in a water trip to Korle 
fort and Korle village. The details of the fort are given under 
Korle. 

Cllikalgaoil in Pen, about five miles east of N%othna,is alarge 
village with, in 1881, seventy-one houses and a population of 322, of 
whom 319 were Hindus and three Musalm^ns. Its forests are of 
special value from their large number of liirda trees Terminalia 
chebula, which yield from twenty-four to twenty-eight tons (60-70 
hkandis) of myrobalans a year, almost the whole of the Kolaba 
supply,^ 

Da'sgaon is a small town, on the right bank of the Sdvitri or 
Bankot river, five miles west of Mahad and twenty-four miles 
above Bankot at the mouth of the river. ^ Tliere is a stone jetty at 
which native craft discharge and load. The bed of the rivei> 
between the Ratndgiri town of Mahdpral;f our miles west of D^sgaon 
and MahM, is rocky, and almost dry at low water spring tides. 
Neap tides rise six feet and spring tides ten feet, affording tidal 
communication for vessels of that draught only. During the fair 
season (October -May), a small steamer plies daily (except Sundays), 
bet^veen Bankot and D^sgaoii, in connection with Messrs. Shepherd 
and Company’s regular daily steamers between Bombay and Goa. 
It takes from four to five hours in its passage to Ddsgaon. By the 
new road from PoMdpur to Mahd,baleshvar, which is throughout of 
a very easy gradient, cart communication has been opened in a direct 
line from Satara by Mahdbaleshvar to the coast. Leaving Poiadpur 
eighteen miles from Dasgaon, the line goes by the old Kineshvar 
road for five and a half miles. It tlien branches to the left, 
gradually climbing round the western and northern shoulders of 
Pratapgad, for sixteen miles, to the pretty station of Vada on the 
first plateau. From Vada the road winds ten miles more, round the 
valleys between Sydney and Bombay Point in Mahabaleshvar, and 
passing close under Bombay Point, rises easily from the east of it 
into the Bombay Point road by the Terraces.*^ Those who choose 


^ See above, p, 19. 

® In 1771 Mr. Forbes (Oriental Memoirs, I. 192) wrote the following account of 
the voyage from Bdnkot to Dasgaon. It affords an inland navigation of great variety. 
The river, which is seldom wider than four or five hundred yards, winls through a 
chain of hills, stored with timber or covered with forest, and the banks are covered 
with salt weed, an evergreen resembling the laurel. An opening valley sometimes 
presents a view of arable land, villages, and cattle ; succeeded by woody mountains, 
waterfalls, and i>recipices. In the narrow parts the branches unite over the stream* 
which is enlivened by monkeys, squirrels atid various kinds of birds. 

® Maclean’s Guide to Bombay, 364-65. The i-raveller who has time to spare should 
sleep at Djlsgaon, where there m m excellent travellers’ bungalow and rest-house, 
within three minutes! walk of the steamer. Starting from D.1sgaon at dawn an 
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to ride up the old road from Kineshvar will save ten or eleven 
miles, blit will find the pass at Eadtonda in a very bad state, as it places of Interest, 
is now abandoned. Dasgaon has no imports ; its exports, chiefly of 
rice and ndglij varied from £108 in 1878-79 to £488 in 1877-78 
and averaged £355.^ The 1881 census showed 348 houses and 
1835 people, of whom 1453 vrere Hindus, 381 Musalmans, and one a 
Beni-israel. 

Near Dasgaon, along the creek from G-hodegaon to Mahdd are 
two old roek-cut cisterns filled with earth and stones. One is 
on the edge of the creek, near the BhuivMa to the south-west o£^ 

Dasgaon fort hill ; the other is on the left of the Mahad road a mile 
and a half away. Both are under-cut into the rock so as to be 
mostly under its cover. There is no image on either ; only red paint 
on the rock. The cistern near the fort is presided over by a local 
deity ; the other by a goddess named Asra, of some local repute in 
exorcising spirits, when she is propitiated with the blood of 
cocks.^ Dasgaon is well known for the Sov and Kondivti hot 
springs in its neighbourhood, which, in former times, used to attract 
Europeans from Bombay. In a treaty made with the Marathas in 
1756, Ddsgaon is mentioned as "a pass for the Vanjaris or country- 
merchants.’^ In 1771 the EnglishEesident at Bilnkot or Fort Victoria 
had a small villa on the Dasgaon hill above the village.^ Dasgaon 
was one of the two villages, belonging to the English on the Bankot 
river, which were taken by the Marathas in 1775, and kept by them 
till 1784.® In 1817 a body of Pendharis plundered Mahad, but did 
not venture to attack Dasgaon as it was defended by a detachment 
of invalids.^ 

DEaramtar, or Sa'ba'j, is a port on the right bank of the Amba 
river, about ten miles from its mouth and thirteen miles east of 
Alibflg.^ It has a population of 1334. The Dharamtar pier was built 
in 1868 at a cost of £1653 (Es. 16,580), chiefly from income tax 
balances. During the last ten years the local funds have contributed 

easy drive of eighteen miles leads to Pohldpur, a convenient bungalow with furniture 
and rnessnian, where the heat of the day may be passecl. Polddpur should be left 
about two, a broad and excellent carriage road leading, ^ in about four hours 
and a half, to the very pretty and newly-built bungalow with messman at Vdda. 

A halt of a day may be made at Vdda, as the messman provides all necessaries, 
including chairs and coolies for conveyance to the old Mardtha fort and palace of 
Pratilpgad. A pleasant morning’s drive of twelve miles forms an easy close to this 
delightful route to Mahdbaieshvar. Ho difficultY will be found in getting bullock or 


pony carts with three relays of ponies, if word is sent beforehand to Mr. Ardesir 
Pramji, mail contractor ; while the Bupeidutendent of Mahdbaleshvar is always ready 
to assist in making arrangements for tlie road. The charge for a pony cart and 
three pairs of ponies is £H ( Rs. 30) if no halt is req^uired. Ditto. 

1 The details are, 1877-78, £4SS ; 1878-79, £168 ; 1879-80, £299 ; 1880-81, £480 ; 
1881-82, £339. 

® Mr. W. P. Sinclair, C.S, The position of these cisterns seems to show that, when 
the cisterns were cut, the road along the creek was on the same level as it is now, 

» Aitchison’s Treaties, V. 17. ^ Forbes’ Oriental Memoirs, I. 192, 

^ Bdnkot Diaries (MS.) in Nairne’s Konkan, 99, 

® As. Jour. ill. 626, IV. 325 in Naiime’s Konkan, 111 * • 

^ Dharamtar is so called from the charity-ferry or tar that was established 

here free of charge by a minister of one of the Angrids, The ferry continued to ply 
between Dharamtar and Hdgothna to the end of 1881, See above p. 117 note 1. Mr. 
Sinclair suggests that the word Sdbdj is a corruption of Shdh BuniJ or the King’s 
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about £1219 (Es. 12,190) towards its repair. As far as Dharamtar 
pier tlie creek is at all times na\4gable to boats of about 60 tons (250 
khandis). Above Dharamtar navigation is difficult and at low tides 
impossible. At ordinary high tides, boats of fifteen tons (60 khandu), 
and, at spring tides, boats of twenty-five tons {IQO hkancUs) can pass 
to Nagothna, fourteen miles south. But the passage almost always 
takes even ordinary-sized (7|-10 tons) vessels two tides. The 
Shepherd ferry steamers ply daily from Bombay to Dharamtar pier. 
From this a good carriage road used by the post office for mails, 
.leads west thirteen miles to Alibag. Across the ferry to the 
east the high road by Nagothna fifty-six miles to, Mahabaleshvar 
is now complete. There is also an excellent road twenty-six miles 
east to Khopivli (Campolee) at the foot of the Bor pass. On this 
road a mail cart runs five miles from Dharamtar to Pen. No details 
of the trade of Dharamtar are available as they are included in the 
returns for Kai'anja at the mouth of the creek. The number of 
daily passengers to and from Bombay varies from 150 to 200. 

Ghosalgad Fort,^ six miles south of Eoha, is situated at the edge 
of thelnlly country that occupies the middle of the Eoha sub-division, 
between the Eevdanda creek on the north and the Salav creek on the 
south-east. It is a perfectly isolated hill, the ground to the north, 
east, and south being level, very slightly raised above the sea and 
intersected by tidal creeks. Only on the west a slightly raised neck 
of land joins it to the principal range or group of hills. The base 
of the hill is elliptical in shape, being about a mile and a half in 
length from east to west by half a mile in breadth from north to 
south. Its height is apparently about 1000 feet, and as it stands 
completely apart, it is a very conspicuous object when seen from 
the north, south, or east. On the western side the Eoha hills shut 
it from view at all points further than the top of their eastern 
face. From whatever side it is seen, the hill appears to consist of 
four parts, which rise one above the other. First comes a gentle 

slope, fairly wooded and fertile, and rising about 200 feet above 

the plain, vSecond comes a steep ascent of about 400 feet, bare of 
vegetation other than grass and stunted bushes, except a few fine ; 
mango trees on the north near the top. Third comes a steep 1 

nearly perpendicular wall of bare rock, unscalable except at two i 

or three points, which rises into the air to a height of more than 
100 feet. Fourth is the wedge-shaped hill-top, which, with a narrow 
ridge running east and west, rises above the third part of the hill 
in a steep slope, partly rocky and bare, partly overgrown with long 
slippery grass, bastard spurge and aloe bushes. The third division of 
the hill, whose steepness is apparently partly due to artificial scarping, 
has at its top the chief line of defences which entirely surroimds tlie 
hill Between this line of defences and the hill-top a narrow walk 
or terrace completely encircles the hill. From the eastern end of the 
third division of the hill and rising to about half its height, stretches 
a long ridge or rather wall of rock, fifty to seventy feet high 
and fifty to twenty feet broad at the top and perhaps twice, 
as much at the ,hase which stands on the third division of the 

. ■: 'bi* Mr. 1, H. Moswardi, C.S. ■ ■ ' 
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hill This wall o£ rock, which is also fortified, is about the 
same length as the fort itself, that is about 300 yards long. It 
runs east and west like the rest of the hill, and gives it a peculiar 
shape hy which it can at once be known from the surrounding hills, 
especially from the neighbouring fort of Tale on the other side of 
the Salav creek. 

The chief ascent to the fort, in fact the only ascent that is 
practicable without much climbing, is on the north side. Two other 
ascents, one along the south face and the other at the east end of the 
hill, are both almost impassable. Starting from the village of Ghosile, 
which lies on the lowest and gentlest slope of the hill and along 
the whole length of its northern face, the path passes up the higher 
and steeper slope to the point where the eastern wall or ridge of 
rock leaves the main body of the hill. Here was the gate of the 
fort, but not a trace of it remains and its exact position cannot be 
determined. Before reaching this point there appear on the left 
two temples, one of Bhavani with a rudely cut image of the goddess, 
and just above it a rather large square temple of Ganpati. 
Having reached the base of the first end of the rocky escarpment, 
w^hich forms the third division of the hill, the visitor climbs up to the 
point whence the ridge of the fortified wall of rock above described 
stretches westward. It is fortified at the top with two parapet walls, 
one at its northern and the other at its southern edge. These walls 
are each about four feet thick and meet in a point at the western end, 
•where are the remains of a round bastion of great height but not 
more than about twenty feet in diameter. The northern and south- 
ern parapet walls have each of them two niches, extending through 
or nearly through their whole thickness. Those in the southern 
wall are pointed arches about four feet high. One of them is open 
at the further or outside end, the other is closed on the outside by 
a thin wall. Of the two openings in the northern wall, which are 
both square at the top, one, like the latter of those on the southern 
parapet^ is built n-p with a thin wall at the further end. The other 
is more curious. The waU is here about two feet thicker than else- 
where and suddenly narrows to its usual dimensions. At this point 
a low >square archway about five feet in depth leads into the vrall, 
not at right angles but parallel to the wall. It then takes a sudden 
turn at right angles to the wall and to its fii^st direction, thus 
forming a hidden chamber about five feet long by two broad. It 
goes nearly through the whole thickness of the wall, for the outside 
opening is shut by a masonry partition pierced with chinks 
which show that it is not more than three or four inches thick. 
The part of the fort which is built along the top of this westward 
ridge is called the khanJcada, apparently from its resemblance to 
the claw of a crab. In the rock just within the bastion, at its 
western end, is a circular hole about three inches in diameter and 
about a foot deep. The fi.ag-staff is said to have stood here. There 
is a similar hole in the ground at about the middle of the hJidnhada, 
There are no remains of buildings or other objects of interest in tins 
part of the fort. 

Where the gate originally stood are the remains of a building 
said to have been the dungeon of the fori Its eastern wall 
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is simply the rocky side of the hill, its northern and southern 
sides are formed by prolonging the northern and southern walls 
of the khdnhada, which here draw close together and are each 
about twelve feet thick. In the southern wall, a curious arched 
gateway, about five feet six inches high, leads outside the fort by 
means of steps. It appears to have been approached from the 
bottom of the hill by a path or by steps, no trace of which remains; 
and to have been intended to give easy access to friends 
desirous of entering the fort from the south side. In the east wall 
of this building a rock-cut cistern stretches several feet under the 
hill. It is now empty. Near the west end of this chamber is the 
place where the gate of the fort seems originally to have stood. 
Lying on the ground are a number of dressed stones, two of 
which have rudely cut figures of tigers, wide open jaws and long 
curling tails, the tops of which nearly touch their heads. These 
tigers are said to have formerly been above the gateway. The way 
into the fort passes up a flight of steps built on the top of the 
southern wall of the chamber which has just been described. Both 
the northern and southern walls of this chamber seem to have had 
a flight of steps at the top, and to have had parapets on the outside 
of the steps. The parapet of the north wall and the steps of the 
southern wall remain. The parapet of the north wall is about three 
feet thick and is pierced with loopholes for musketry. The steps 
on the top of the southern wall are prolonged along the face of the 
rocky escarpment of the hill, until they reach the ledge which 
divides it from the highest ridge. To the right or south side of these 
steps, on a small ledge which breaks the generally perpendicular 
face of the escarpment, are three small rock-cut cisterns. The steps 
lead to the main enclosure of the fort itself which is triangular. 
The length of the northern and southern sides is about 300 yards 
each; they meet in a point at their western end. The third or 
eastern side is about 150 yards long. There appears to have been 
a wall with a parapet all round the outside edge of the fort. Most of 
this wall has fallen, but traces of it every^^^here remain. Beginning 
at the western angle of the fort, a little along the northern side, are 
three rock-cut cisterns. Unlike the cistern in the building below 
near the gateway, they are open at the top. The water in them is 
not now fit to drink. Passing along the south side of the fort the 
bottom of the rock on the left, that is on the southern face of the 
highest ridge of the hill, is seen to be pierced with low and shallow 
grottoes, evidently artificial. Close to these grottoes is the plinth 
of a mined temple of Bhav^ni. There is no image and no worship. 
The image in the little temple at the foot of the hill just above the 
village of Ghosale is said to belong to this temple. Just below this, 
on a ledge approached from the main ledge of the fort by an 
imperfect flight of steps, are two rock-cut cisterns about forty 
feet long by fifteen broad. The east cistern is open at the top ; 
the west cistern is cut into the face of the rock and overhung by 
it. The water in the west cistern is bad, that in the east cistern 
excellent and of considerable depth. 

At the eaat end of the south side are the remains of what appears 
to have been a Jarge ^ round;’ bastion. Here there is a, platform 
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apparently intended for a gnn, and, jnst below it, an iron gnn about 
ten feet long and of good workmanship has recently (1881) been 
unearthed from about a foot below the surface. Apparently it was 
buried simply by the operation of nature, being covered by the sand 
and gravel, formed by the disintegration of the rock above. The 
gun has no inscription. About the middle of the east side of the 
fort is an old ruinous Musalman tomb or dargdk, and near it a rudely 
cut cistern now empty. Glose to this and to the north of it are the 
remains of a large and solid-looking dwelling-house, and immediately 
to the north of the dwelling-'house are the remains of the powder 
magazine still in fair preservation. It was evidently a solidly built 
structure, with a veranda on the north and south sides and a high 
roof with gables at the east and west ends. The length of the whole 
building from east to west was about eighty feet, and its breadth 
including the two verandas about forty feet. The inner chamber 
is only about twenty feet wide. The walls are nearly nine feet 
thick. A masonry facing protected the building. 

From the north-east corner a steep path leads down the face of 
the escarpment to a triangular outwork or redoubt, which is built 
along the edge of a low hill which foi'ms an eastern spur of the fort. 
This outwork is rudely constructed of stone and has platforms for 
cannon. Tradition says that this was the place where the besieged 
kept their provisions/ but it is scarcely credible that they should 
have kept them in so exposed a place. The only object of interest on 
the north side of the fort is a large open pond faced on the outer 
side with masonry. Near this is the only point from which the 
ascent to the top of the hill is practicable. As it is, the ascent is very 
steep and is overgrown with long and slippery grass. The top of 
the hill forms a narrow ridge about 180 yards long whose eastern 
end commands an extensive view. A little east of south, hejmnd 
the plain which stretches from the foot of the hill, the Sdlav 
creek winds towards the sea across low mud-flats hidden by 
mangrove bushes. Beyond the Salav creek, and separated from it by 
a narrow neck of rising ground, is the broader expanse of the Madar 
creek. Beyond this the view ends with the Kuda hills. In front of 
the Kuda hills, and hiding them on the left, is the range of 
hills above Madar, and to the left of these and somewhat 
nearer, is a thick range of hills, called the hill of the gods or 
Devdcha Dongar, to the extreme left of which is the nearly detached 
hill on which is built the fortress of Tale. Just on this side of this 
last range, and appearing to flow at its feet, is the tidal river that 
lower down broadens into the Salav creek. In the distance behind 
Tale fort are a number of hills, one of which is called Move. 
Still to the left of these and nearly due east is the level country 
that stretches across Md-ngaon, hounded in the far distance by the 
SahyMri hills. These the eye can follow till they disappear about 
north-east of the point of observation. In front of them stretches the 
chain of hills that lies to the south of the Eoha creek. The view to the 
west consists merely of a narrow valley which is bounded at its 
further side by the central range of Eoha hills. Nothing is visible 
beyond these hills except atone point, where, behind slight depressions, 
is the group of hills on one of whose summits is the fort of Avchitgad. 
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Of the building of the Ghosala fort no notice has been traced. 
During the sixteenth century, along with the forts of Tale and 
Eiiii the modern Eaygad, it belonged to the Ahmadnagar kingdom. 
In 1636 it passed to Bijdpur and was in charge of the Sidi, who 
entrusted it to a Mar^tha, who in 1648 gave it up to Shivaji^ In 
1659, on the approach of Afzul Kh5ii from Bijipur, the Sidi laid 
siege to the fort, but, on the report of Afzul Khdn’s murder and the 
destruction of the Bijdpur army, he hastily retired.^ In 17S5 
Ghosala was reduced by Bdjir^v Peshwa, and in the treaty made 
with the Sidi in the same year the fort was ceded to the Mard.th5;S.^ 
In 1818 it was taken by a detachment of Colonel ProthePs force 
before the siege and surrender of E^ygad.^ 

GEodegaon or Goregaon, an inland port in the M^ngaon 
sub-division, lies about six miles north-west of Dasgaon and two 
south of the junction of the Goda and the Kdl, where they meet 
the tide from the Savitri river. The 1881 census showed 521 
houses and 2830 people, of whom 2370 were Hindus and 460 
Musalmaiis, Boats of about twelve tons (50 hhandis) pass to 
Ghodegaon, and there is a large traffic to and from the port chiefly 
in rice. The average yearly trade, during the five years ending 
1881-82, was exports £19,957 and imports £8880.® Ghodegaon 
is probably a very old trade centre, the Hippokura (Ghodekula) 
of Ptolemy (A.n. 150).® Ptolemy has Balipatna and Hippokura 
south of Symulla or OheuI Of these Balipatna is probably 
Pdlepattan or the city of Pdle, the modern village of Pale about 
two miles to the north-west of MahM, possessing Buddliist caves. 
Hippokura has been supposed to be Ghodbandar in S^lsette. But 
Ghodegaon seems a more likely identification, as its position at the 
limit of navigation on the northern branch of the Bankot river 
must have made it an early centre of trade. Till 1718 it was the 
head-quarters of a petty division. Afterwards it was ceded to the 
Peshwa by the Habshi, and in those disturbed times is said to 
have more than once been burnt. In 1826 Ghodegaon is mentioned 
as the terminus of two routes from Poona by the Dev and Kumbha 
passes. It was a country town or kasha, with 500 houses and 
forty shops and some temples and wells.^ 

Kankeshvar, close to the sea in the extreme north-west 
of the district, is a long even-topped hill, 1261 feet high, stretching 
neaidy north and south, with bare sides and a "wooded top. The 
south end of the hill, from which it can be most easily climbed, lies 
about six miles south-east of Mandva and eight miles north-east 
of Alibag. Its nearness to the sea makes the hill top pleasantly 


^ Grant Dua^s MardthAs* 63. s Ditto, 70. » Ditto, 232, 

^ Bombay Oonrier, 2nd May 1818 ; Pendhariand MarAtha Wars, 264. 

» Tbe details are: Exports, 1877-78 £31,787, 1878-79 £28,842, 1879-80 £18,079, 
1880-81 £7456, 1881-82 £13,621 ; Imports, 1877-78 £5956,1878-79 £13,941, 1879-80 
£6573, 1880-81 £9132, 1881-82 £8799, 

^ Ptolemy (Bertius* Edition, 198,205) bas two Hippoknras, one on the coast, the other 
mland. The inland Hipwkttm is mentioned as the capital of Baleoknros, which 
Profesw Bh^ndArkar identilks with the Vi^i^iyaknras, 'a branch of the 

Shimkamw who Thlid alKolhipur. 'Honanieof Eolhipnr resembling Hippoknra 
■hasbeoa dweovertd, '* Itinerary, 40. ' 
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top, and its wide views of hill and sea always repay a visit* Places of Interest. 
The hill is most easily climbed from the south-west, where, from Kankeshvae 
the foot to the top and far along its waving upper slope, the ' 
ascent is made easy^ in steep places by a broad hight of steps 
and by a paved way where the surface is level. The pavement 
begins at the foot of the south-west spur^ near a shrine of the three- 
headed Dattatraya, about a hundred yai*ds to the north of the 
large village of Mapgaon. The pavement is the gift of a Gujarat 
Vani of AlibiCg, named Govind RevMfe, the minister of Raghoji 
Angria (1759-1793X who died in 177 4f (Shah 1696), before the 
pavement at the foot of the hill was completed. The first 200 or 
300 yards have patches of smooth paving, patches of rough paving, 
and stretches of bare rock. Beyond this a well finished pavement 
climbs the south face of the hill in a ssigzag flight of steps, and 
stretches over mounds and hollows, about half a mile to the great 
temple of Kankeshvar, and beyond the temple, about 300 yards to 
the Vishnu pool or cow’s mouth cistern, a total distance of about 
2000 yards.^ Two masonry ponds on the hill top, the chief Shiv 
pool and Brahma’s pool about 150 yards to the south, formed part 
of this great work. 

A few paces to the east of Dattdtraya’s temple, the spot from 
which the paved way begins is marked by four stone pillars about 
two feet high which were set up by the masons. On one of them a 
Im^-ease or shdlunhha is carved. After about 200 yards of an 
irregular pathway is another small pillar with a hammer and three 
chisels carved on it. A hundred yards more of the same unfinished 
pavement, lead to the foot of the steep ascent, the beginning of a 
zigzag flight of steps. At the Ixjginning of the steps, on the right, are 
two square whitewashed tombs about three feet high known as 
Mohangiri and B^lgiri. On the south tomb are carved a ling-ease, 
a pair of feet, and a conch shell. On the north tomb are a ling-ea,m, a 
pair of feet, a conch shell, and a bull, and between the two tombs is a 
smaller tomb also with ling-ea^se, bull, conch shell, and feet. Along the 
sides of the steps are rows of ndndrnk trees, with many gaps, and the 
trees that remain are little more than stunted bushes. This avenue 
of trees, which improves in the less exposed upper slopes, was a 
separate work from the steps, and was carried out by the headman 
of Mapgaon village, who was rewarded by freedom from forced 
labour and from other exactions. In a square paved resting-place, 
at the top of the first hundred steps, on the right, is a cleft rock 
called the Cobra’s Seat, Ndgobdcha Tappa, because a cobra lives in 
it and comes out to be worshipped on Nagpanehami day. OlcBe by 
is a broken land-grant stone with the ass-curse* 

From the Cobra's Seat, the steps wind up the steep south face. 


^ The details are ; From Battdtraya’s temple to the hill foot about 300 yards ; from 
the begiEning of the steps to the Cobra’s Seat about ,100 yards ; from the Cobra’s Seat 
to the Gayamdndi or Cow’s Altar about 270 yards j frpra the Cow’s Altar to Pdleshvar 
shrine about 380 yards ; from Pileshvar to Brahma’s Fool about 400 yards ; from 
Brahiua’s Pool to the temple aboiit 150 yards ; mid north |o Pool about 300 

yards, that is a total of about 1900 yards. 
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about 270 paeeS; to a platform known as the Gayam^ndi or Cow’s 
Seat. In this platform, which measures about thirteen feet by 
eleven, is the figure of a cow (1' 7"' x 1' x 1' 7'% and a small 
natural hole full of crystals in the shape of a cow’s foot. The 
cow used to come from Vdlukeshvar temple in Bombay and sprinkle 
with milk the god Kankeshvar on the top of the hill. Once 
the cowherd followed the cow and tried to catch her. When she 
found herself discovered she leapt from the top of the hill to this 
spot, and the cowherd was killed, and his image is engraved on the 
stone at the Cobra’s Seat. From the crest of the hill is a pleasant 
view east along the well wooded valley between the Kankeshvar and 
S^gargad ranges. Further to the east are glimpses of the Nagothna 
river and of the distant Nagothna and Bhor hills. To the south 
and west are bare flat rice-fields relieved by scattered clumps of 
trees. Along the coast stretches a broad belt of green palm tops, 
and off the coast, in the sail-brightened sea, lie the low rock of 
TJnderi and the higher lighthouse-crowned island of Khanderi. 

Beyond the Cow’s Seat the paved way winds north-east up a gentle 
slope, and between less stunted and broken rows of trees, about 380 
yards to a small domed shrine of P^leshvar (13" x 10" x 10"), with a 
ling inside and a curious pointed cement-covered roof. Beyond the 
Pdleshvar shrine the pavement turns to the north, and, with rising 
ground on the right, passes along a waving hill-top, whose hollows 
are beautifully wooded with mango and asTiok trees. About 400 
paces beyond the Pdleshvar temple, on the right, a two-arched 
doorway leads through a seven feet high wall of laterite masonry into 
Eiim’s pool or Rama Tirth, a stone lined pond about forty-three feet 
by fifty-four* In the centre of the other three sides are doors with 
single arches, and, inside of each of the four doorways, flights of steps 
lead to the water. This is the first of the four pools in which pilgrims 
to Kankeshvar should bathe before they enter the chief temple. The 
water is drunk but it is not good. At the foot of a tree about ten 
yards west of Rdm’s pool, on a stone about eighteen inches high, is the 
rudely carved figure of a horseman with a spear in his hand. Under 
it, in Gujardti letters, are the words, Kumhhdr Rdmji Rasa, Samvat 
1929 nd Vaishdkli siid 11 ne mr Oareu, thojt is Thursday the 11th of 
the bright haH of Vaishdhh (April -May) A.D. 1872. This stone was 
set up by a potter of Cheul to a dead member of his family whose 
spirit haunted his house. The potter comes up the hill every year, 
makes the stone tidy, and gives tine spirit a cocoanut to content him 
and persuade him not to wander but to stay in his stone pillar. A 
little beyond the north wall of Bern’s pool are three red white-spotted 
stones, the centre stone roughly shaped like a human figure. These 
are Vet^l the prince of the spirits and two of his soldiers. Steps to 
the right lead to an old temple with an image of Rakhmdbai. The 
feet on her right are all that remains of an image of Yithoba, 
which, some years ago, was smashed by a madman. Yithoba’s temple 
is a complete ruin. 

About 150 paces further north, along the well wooded hill top, 
in a slight hollow, the chief buildings on the hill cluster round a 
large stone-lined pond, with a stone parapet wall, eight sides, and 
small flights of' step leading; 'to 'the water» Ronnd the pond on the 
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north east and south cluster shrines and well shaded rest-houses, 
and on the west hank is the old richly carved temple of 
KankesliA^ar wdth two-storied rest-houses beyond, one or two young 
cocoa palms, old champa bushes, and high mango and pipal trees, 
through whose leaves gleam long stretches of the western sea. 
Altogether there are about fifteen houses of which five belong to 
Brahmans, one to a Gurav, and the others are rest-houses.^ 

The pond is surrounded by a parapet wall about four feet high, 
round the outside of which is a pavement about thirty feet broad. In 
the parapet wall are eight doors three of them large and five of them 
small. The pond is eight-sided, with, inside of each door, a terrace 
or platform with a plain front and flights of steps at each side. 
When the pond is full, the water is about thirty-four yards across. 
The temple of Kankeshvar, the chief building on the hill, stands in 
the middle of the west bank of the pond. Its dark shrine and white- 
washed spire are built in the richly-carved many-cornered Ch^lukyan 
or HemMpanti style. There are three main faces, to the east north 
and south, each face enriched with image niches. The lines of the 
corners, between the faces, are carried up beyond the heavy eave into 
pointed panels, w^hich, in sets of three, each ending in a round dvla 
berrjr and a stoppered vrater-pot, stand out round the central spire. 
The central spire, like its side panels, ends in an dvla and a water- 
pot, which at certain seasons is crowned by a large brass oil jar. 
The outer measurements of the shrine are about twenty-six feet 
from east to west, and about sixty-five feet round the base. The 
height of the walls, to the heavy stone eave, is about sixteen feet, 
and to the top of the spire fifty-one and a half feet. In the centre 
of the north east and south faces, a belt about three feet broad, 
is occupied with image niches, and a third image niche occupies the 
face of the spire above. Between each of the three main faces the 
wall is built in five corners, the two corners nearest the image niches 
being shallow and the three others deep. At the top of each of the 
corners is the figure of a monkey and under the eaves are small 
seated Yogi figures. According to the bdva or ascetic who lives in 
the temple, the images in the three niches on the south face are, in 
the spire niche Brahma with Sdvitri on his knee, in the upper 
shrine niche Bhairav, and in the lower niche G^yatri. Below Giyatri 
are a pair of elephants. On the east face, in the spire niche is Shiv, 
in the upper shrine niche Bhairav, and in the lower shrine niche 
Savitri and elephants below. On the north face, in the spire niche 
is Vislmu, in the upper shrine niche Bhairav, and in the lower 
shrine niche Sarasvati and elephants below. To the north the 
water passes from the shrine through a stone lion-mouth or 
sinh muhlit into a masonry cistern, and from the cistern through 
a covered masonry drain. A few yards to the west, at the corner of 
the shrine, are some old carved stones, one of which, said to be an 
inscribed land-gTant stone, has lately been carried by the hdva inside 
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^ The names of the builders of six of the rest-houses are : Kdhuji Shet Gujai 
of Alibdg, Bdlkrishua Jivanji Shet of Alib&g, Devub^i a Bhausdli lady of Bombajf*^ 
Righo Shet Sou^r of Bombay, Govirid Gaugddhar Phadke of H^gaou, and 
Gujar of Bombay, 
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tlie temple. Tbe hall or mmdap to the west o£ the old shrine is ^ 
modern. It is a low tile-roofed building like a dwelling house. 
Above the hall roof, in the west face of the spire, is a square block 
of old masonry surmounted by a . standing figure of a tiger, and 
with an upper and a lower row of image-niches with figures said 
to he of Bhairav. There is also another niche to the west of the 
main niche in the north face with a figure said to be of Bhairav. 
The outer wall of the shrine has been lately repaired and many of 
the crevices have been pointed with mortar. But the building is in 
the star or many-pointed Ch^lukyan style, and, though much less 
ornamented, seems to belong to about the same time (11th century) 
as the Amharn^th temple near Kaly^n. Though the spire is white- 
washed, some of the figures in the image-niches have been left black 
and the stoppers in the water pot ornaments are red. In the inside, 
through the east wall of the modern hall or mandap, a door leads to 
a lobby or passage about ten feet long by five broad. In the back or 
east wall of this passage is a central door eight feet high by three feet 
eight broad with richly carved pilasters, and, on each side, a row of 
five door-keepers each about eighteen inches high. To the right are 
two female and three male figures, and to the left two female and 
two male figures, the fifth in the centre of the left row having 
disappeared. Through the doorway six steps lead down into a dark 
shrine about ten feet square with plain walls, and, about fifteen feet 
from the floor, a domed ceiling in the Chalukyan or cross-corner 
style. The floor is paved with stone. In the middle is a shdlunlaka 
or Img case about ttiree feet long, hid by a modern brass cobra that 
raises a five-hooded head facing the north. In the centre of the 
ling case is a round hole about six inches across and a foot deep. 

To the south-west of the temple, about a hundred yards down the 
hill, is Bhim’s pond or Bhim Kund where the pilgrim should bathe 
immediately before entering the temple. But this pool dries soon 
after the close of the rains and is seldom visited. West of the 
main temple, under an open tiled canopy, is a hull and at the side 
two lamp-pillars about twenty-five feet high. Behind, to the west 
and north-west are the houses of the temple ministrants a 
Ohavkalshi or M41i, a Gurav, and a Konkanasth Brdhinan, The Mdli 
belongs to the village of Jhirdd, about two miles west of Kankeshvar 
hill. His is one of eight families who hold the office of chief 
ministrant in turn, being entitled to all offerings. Besides he is 
paid monthly from the temple funds one-fifth of a ton (5 mans) of 
unhusked rice and 11a. 6d (Rs. 5|) in cash. The Guravs, of whom 
there are eight, play music twice a day morning and evening. They 
came about four generationsback from Junnar in Poona. They receive 
from the temple funds 4a (Rs. 2) a month and one and a half mans 
of rice, eking out their allowance by working as husbandmen and 
labourers. The Ohitpd^van Brahman performs part of the worship, 
and is paid 5a 9d. (Rs. 2-14) a month, and one and a half mans of 
unhusked rice from the temple funds. He came from IsT^gaon near 
Alib% about twenty years ago. Another person attached to the 
temple is a Br&man ascetic or Brahmachdri, who lives in a little 
room in the north wall of’ the temple. He has nothing to do with 
the wcitsMp M #16’ Attached to the temple there’ are also tw 
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watelinien, wlio receive the same allowance as the Guravs, and a clerk, 
%vho gets £1 (Es. 10) a month in cash. There are also six cows and two 
buffaloes. The temple enjoys the grant of Sogaon village, which 
yields about 77 tons (104 hha7tdis) of unhusked rice a jeav. Half 
of this is sold at a rate fixed by the Collector, and the proceeds 
which range from £80 to £100 (Ks. 800 - Es. 1000) are paid to 
Government, Of the remaining fifty-two hhandis twenty-two are 
distributed to the temple servants and twelve are spent in feeding 
religious beggars. The remaining eighteen are soldj and the proceeds 
applied towards the daily distribution of food to travellers and 
beggars who visit the temple. Oomiected with the temple is an 
alms-house or saddvari for the chaiitable distribution of food, 
maintained by one Gangddds, a Gujar Vdni of Bombay, Any person 
visiting the hill is fed for three days from the temple supplies^ 
and two days from Gangddas’ alms-house. The dole stops at the 
end of five days.^ The afiairs of the temple are managed by 
a committee or pancJk of five, who supervise the collection of 
revenue and control the expenditure. The present committee 
includes two Kayasth Prabhus, one Brdhman, one Gosdvi, and one 
Sonar. When a vacancy occurs the rest of the committee choose a 
suitable person from one of the villages near Kankeshvar, Every 
day, in honour of the god, the Guravs play music twice, in the 
morning and in the evening. About six in the morning the 
Mdli ministrant washes the god, and his clothes and vessels, 
and offers flowers and a cocoanut. Between seven and nine, after 
the Mdlfs service is over, the Brahman comes and offers the five 
nectars or amrits milk, curds, sugar, honey, and clarified butter. 
Again in the afternoon the lElli worships about four o'clock 
and the Brahman about 'five. Worshippers ofler a cocoanut or 
a betelnut; they never bring blood offerings. All the offerings 
go to the Mdli, but visitors often make the Brahman a small 
present. Monday is sacred to the god, and, once a year, comes 
his great fair, at the November full-moon. The November fair is 
attended by 10,000 to 12,000 visitors. A large number of these, 
perhaps about a thousand, are people from Bombay chiefly holiday 
makers. Most of the rest belong to the villages round, the Kolis 
and M^lis, that is Panchkalshis and OhavkaJshis, being the most 
numerous and most devout worshippers. A pilgrim should bathe 
in the Bi.m pool about 150 yards south of the temple, then in 
the Yishnu pool about 300 yards to the north, then in the main 
pond or Shiv pool, and perhaps in the Bhini pool to the south-west. 
He should then make his ofiering to the god* It is a pretty fair 
with crowds of gaily clad visitors. In the afternoon three gods come 
in palanquins to pay their respect to Kankeshvar ; Ganpati from 
Avds about four miles to the north-west ; Bhairav from Shiroli about 
two miles to the north; and Devi from JhirM about two miles to 
the west. There is also the long pole of PhupMevi from Kevas about 
four miles to the north. Each of these are escorted by a band of about 


^ The daily dole is I of rice, J shej' of pulse, a rupee weight of clarified butter, 
a mtive pice weight of hemp or to those who smok^e gdnjaf chillies and . 

turmeric, two native pice weight of salt, and the same quaatity of tobacco* 
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palanquin. Then a procession is formed and the palanquins are carrie* 
round the outside of the pond, with crowds of men hare to the wais 
and their hair streaming down their backs^ dancing and shouting in^ 
front of the palanquins, each with a cane in his hand which they 
clash together as an accompaniment to their singing. On the day 
of the great fair a large brass oil jar is pulled up by the Guravs and 
set on the top pinnacle of the spire and a light burnt in it. It 
remains on the top of the spire till the Mahashivrdtra in February- 
March when it is taken down. On the Mahdshivr^tra a largely 
attended fair is held^ and a band of the professional singers called 
Hard4ses are employed to sing thepraises of Shiv. The eiitertainment 
costs from c€20 to £30 (Us. 200 - Es. 300). 

To the north-west of the main temple is the shrine of Eameshvar. 
It is a building of plain dressed masonry about twelve feet square, 
repaired with mortar, butapparentlyasold as the temple. To the east 
is a porch about six feet six inches square supported on two pillars 
with deep eaves. On each side of the shrine door are carved pilasters 
and in the centre of the lintel is a small Ganpati. The wails of the 
shrine are plain both outside and inside. The porch ceiling is flat^ 
but the shrine ceiling rises in a cross-cornered dome to a central 
stone. In the centre of the paved floor of the shrine is a ling in a 
Itwgr-case. The outer roofs of the porch and of the shrine are of 
large blockvS of dressed stone. They rise in three tiers of steps 
with vstoiie horns or knobs in the corners and in the centre of each 
tier. The ornament in the centre of the dome roof is an dvla 
berry, or round flattened crab-apple, with a water pot on the top 
and a stopj^er in its mouth, probably representing a cocoanut. 

To the east of Ed,rneshvar’s shrine, from the north hank of the 
pond, rises a flight of ten steps. The small tiled building on the 
left is a rest-house. Behind it, the modern square building with a 
domed roof, entered by fl.ve steps, and with a standing image of the 
deity inside, is the temple of Lakshmi-Nar^yan. Behind are some 
thatched Brfclhrnan huts. The larger tiled building on the right 
(about 36^x33' and 12' high), in the modern dwelling-house style, 
is Ganpati's temple. The three figures in the east w^all, facing the 
door, are, Ganpati in the centre, Siddhi on Ganpati's right, and Riddhi 
• on his left. Opposite the temple door is a small shrine with an 
alabaster image of Ganpati s rat. The temple has been lately built 
by the hdva or worshipper, a burly long-bearded Karhada Brahman 
with finger nails about two inches long. North of Ganpati’s temple 
is a domed shrine of Bhairav and a Brdhman dwelling beyond. 

The small domed shrine at the north-east of the lake is dedicated 
to Md.nke>shvar. It is on a plinth about twelve feet square and is 
entered by three steps. The walls are plain and the dome eight- 
■sidedj with a round pot-like top^ and pillars at the corners of the roof. 
In front is a small old bull and a female figure. Inside is a ling and 
a Ganpati in a niche opposite the door. 

At the south-east corner of the pond, closely like the Eameshvar 
shrine in the north-west corner, is a little old shrine with plain 
walls measuring ahout-’f' 9" by 6' lO'". It is dedicated to Kundeshvar 
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or Brahmeslivaiv and has a porch five feet square. In front of the 
porch are a pair of oH carved pillars. There are old stones in 
the roof both of the porch and of the shrine which rise in tiers 
with knobs or points in the centre and at the corners of each tier. 
On the top of the donae is a rounded apple-like dvla on which 
stands a water-pot with a cocoaniit stopper. An inscription states 
that the shrine was repaired in Shah 1773, that is in A.D. 1851. The 
large two-storied building on the south bank of the pond is a rest- 
house. /" ' „ ■ 


From the north bank of the pond, the paved way leads between 
Ganpati's and Lakslimi-Narayan’s temple, and beyond the Brahman 
dwellings and the trees, across a bush-covered hill top, with beautiful 
views of the sea and of the harbour and island of Bombay. The 
I pavement leads about three hundred yards down a gentle "slope to 
' a small stone-lined cistern filled from a spring whose water passes 
through a stone cow’s mouth. In front of the cistern is an open 
pavement with broad stone benches at the sides. This is Vishnu’s 
pool or Vishnu Tirtk, the second of the four pools in which the 
; pilgrim should bathe before he presents himself to the god. 

From the high ground above the pool is a fine sea view^ west over 
Under! and Khanderi, and north, beyond the beacon-tower of 
Mandva, across the broad Bombay harbour with its fleets of white- 
^ sailed fishing and coasting craft. To the right rise the forest of masts 
and the high white houseis of eastern Bombay. To the west 
stretches the long claw-like line of the CoUba rocks, and behind 
' Oolaba, Back Bay, the green of Malabar Hill, and the encircling sea. 

Ka'ngori, or Mangalgad Fort, is in the MahM sub-division 
about eleven miles east by south from Mahdd town. The fort is built 
on the top of a steep and treeless spur of the SahyMris,2457 feet high, 
[ and is reached by a narrow and rugged path about two miles long. 
The fort is 1485 feet from east to west and 264 from north to south. 
The buildings are mostly ruined, the gateway is out of repair, and of 
the rampart only a part remains. Within the rampart is a ruined 
temple and a rock-cut cistern, but no building of any size or interest, 
i Kangori was one of seven forts captured by Shiv^ji in 1648.^ It 
was the place of confinement of Chitursing the brother of the Raja of 
Satara, from 1812 till his death in 1818.‘^ In 1817 Cornets Hunter 
and Morrison, two English officers on the Madras establishment, on 
their way from Haidarabad to Poona with a small escort were caught 
at Uruli twenty miles east of Poona, and imprisoned in this fort, 
where they were very harshly treated. Some time after, by Gokhla’s 
orders, they were removed to Vasota in Satara, and, on the reduction 
of that fort in April 1817, they were restored to freedom.^ In 1818 
Kangori was taken by Colonel Prother, after the fall of Raygad.^ 


^ Grant Duffys Maritlids, 

^ Grant Buffs Mar^this, 6S2. An insurrection was for several- years maintained in 
Chitursing*s favour, and Pracliitgad and other forts taken. Ditto. 

Fendhiri and Mardtha Wars, 122, 129,^ 209 .j Grant Buff, 6M, 678. Kdngori is at 
that- time called ‘ Gokhala’s fort of Kangori.* 

Maritha and Fcndh^ri Wars, 300. See Appendix^ 
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Kaula Port, in the village lancV of Parinachi, fifteen milesj 
north-east of MaMd, stands on a preeipitons rock, 2124 feet higlij ^ 
terminating a short spnr; which runs in a northerly direction from 
the main line of the Sahyddris. The road from Mahad to the town 
of Bhor in Sitdra, by the Yarandha pass, which winds np this spur 
on an easy gradient, is one of the main lines of communication 
between the Deccan and the Konkan. 

KliaiwiaTa village in Alibdg, on the left at the foot of the K4rli 
pass, has a slab of trap about 6' 6" x 2' 9" with a sun and moon at the 
top and a -water-pot between them. There has been an inscription, 
but it is worn away. 

Klaa'nderi,^ north latitude 18° 42' 8'' and east longitude 72*^ 48' 
17", is a small island near the entrance of the Bombay harbour, 
eleven miles south of Bombay and six north-west of Alibilg. 

It lies two and a half miles from the Kolaba mainland and one and 
a half miles from its sister island of Underi. From Underi it is 
separated by a channel which can be used only by small coasters. The 
island, which is a mile and a half long by half a mile broad, is 
larger and considerably higher than Underi, rising to the light- 
house cliff on the south. In former times the walls and fortifica- 
tions were more regular and better adapted for defence than 
those of Underi.'^ The soundings near Khdnderi are very irregular, 
and on the off-side a vessel may pass within a quarter mile of the 
shore in four fathoms half tide. To the north-east of the island, off 
where the boats lie, is a reef dry at half tide. It is about 500 
yards from the island, so that there is a good harbour between. The 
whole space from this reef to Underi is foul ground and impassable 
to boats of any size. The light-house^ which was built in 1 867, stands 
on the highest part of the island. It is an octagonal masonry tower 
seventy-five feet high on the centre of a flat-roofed house, the centre 
of the lantern being 161 feet above the level of the sea. The light 
is acatadioptric of order one. It is a single fixed white light which 
is visible in clear weather from a distance of twenty miles, and has 

m Ji a * 


^ w V & ^ Y XMJi, KA. V/JU < 

as also the Cheul Kadu rock on which there is now a teacon. The 
ray is visible from seaward between the bearings of north and 
N. ST. W. I W. A 200-feet high flagstaff stands north-east of the 
light towmi’. 

About fifty yards north of the Kh4nderi quay is a small tile 
roofed wooden temple with a great boulder in it which is worshipped 
as Vetal. Near the landing is a Musalman tomb of Baud Pir« 
Fishermen passing near the island mal^e offerings both to Yetaland 
Baud Pir as they are believed to rule the waves which in northerly 
gales are very steep and angry in the neighbourhood of Khanderi. 

Khfinderi is described by the Portuguese Viceroy, Dom Jolbo 
da Castro, in 1 538, as a large island two leagues north of Ohaul* 
specially l^own as the Island of ChauL It was about a falcon 

^ EMadefi is wxittea Eiiadrai,. Cuadry, mi. Ktmfy i m tladw is writtea UadiSii, 
Ottdara, mi Hsaery, ■ ' ' ^ Bee Appendix*- • 
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shot long and an arquebus shot broad. It consisted of two high 
hills, about the same size and shape, one facing north the other 
facing south. Between was a great wide opening so that from the 
sea side it seemed to be in two parts. It was full of rocks and 
^deided plenty of fuel. On the north-east, at the end of a Avide- 
necked opening, was a sandy beach with a landing sheltered from 
all AAdnds. The island protected it on the sea side from the north- 
west to the south-east, and all the rest “was open only to land breezes 
AAdiich could cause no tempest. Near the shore was a AA^ell with 
very good water. Close to the north, and on one side of the hill, 
Dom Joao found a rock with a hollow in the middle which greatly 
disturbed his compass, apparently a hand or pocket compass. The 
compass Avas vslightly affected on a split rock close by and not at 
all affected on other rocks. The rock that disturbed the compass 
was not magnetic as it did not draw iron.^ 

The next notice that has been traced of Khandcri is by Fryer 
in 1674, who mentions Hunarey and Cunarey to the south of the 
Bombay harbour.^ At the end of August 1679, Shivaji, AAdioin no 
advantage escaped, sent 300 soldiers and as many labourers, Avith 
arms and materials, to Khaiideri, and immediately began to raise 
breast-Avorks at the landing places. The island had neA?'er before 
been inhabited, and its only produce was fuel, which had formerly 
been sent to Bombay. When they heard of Shivdji s A^orks on 
Khdnderi, the English claimed it as part of Bombay and the 
Portuguese as an old settlement. Bombay had at the time no gallivats 
or fast sailing boats, so the English fitted up some trading craft 
or shibm\s, and manned them with forty Europeans. They ordered 
Shivaji’s officer to give up the island, but he refused. Rough weather 
drove them back to Bombay, and, on their return on the 19th of 
September, a Lieutenant in a drunken fit attempted to force a landing, 
but was killed with the loss of his boat and crew. The Mar^tha boats 
Avere much handier and quicker than the English, and at night 
managed to pass men to the island. Mean\Adiile neAvs came that 
Daulatkhaii, Shiv4ji's admiral, AA^as bringing his fleet from CheuL The 
British fleet AA^as accordingly increased to eight ships, with Keigwin, 
the commander of the garrison, and 2 00 Europeans.^ On the eighteenth 
of October the Maratha fleet bore down from Alib4g, and, getting to 
Kh4nderi before the English were ready, took one of the grabs and put 
the rest to flight. The Revenge though left alone, by tlie bravery of 
Minchin her captain and of Keigwin the commander of the troops, 
sank five of the Mar4tha boats, and drove off the whole fleet of fifty 
sail, chasing them to shoal water at the mouth of the Nd-gothna 
riAmr. Still the English were not able to prevent the Mar4th4s 
strengthening their forces on Khanderi, The boats kept passing 
at night, cannon Avere mounted on the island, and a man in one of the 
English ships Avas wounded. On the tenth of November the Sidi, as 
Moghal admiral, joined the English with a strong He proposed 

^ Frimeiro Eoteiro da Costa da India, 57-58. ^ New Account, 60. 

® The Bevenge as admiral, two two-masted grabs, three armed trading boats 
sMba/rSf and two mcbchvds a stronger kind of trading boat, 

^ Tire fleet consisted of two large three-masted mgates, fifteen stout gallivaU^ in 
which beside^ tcmars there wem *700 p.ToelleTif. sjoldierw. 
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that he should assault the island if the English covered the landing. 
But KeigwiUj the English commander^, found that the Sidi did not 
mean to give up the island if he took it^ and, judging that the Sidi was 
likely to prove a more dangerous neighbour than Shivaji, held aloof. 
Fighting went on till the end of December but to no purpose.^ The 
Sidi continued to batter Khdnderi till the ninth of January, and 
then suddenly fortified Underi. Daulatkhan, Shivaji's admiral, tried 
to stop this, bringing guns on the mainland opposite. But on the 
27th of January he was defeated and severely wounded^ his small 
open boats not being able to stand against the Sidi’s stronger and 
larger vessels.^ For several years after this there were constant 
struggles between the Sidi and the Marath^s for the possession of 
these islands.^ In 1693 Khd,fi Kh^n mentions ^Kalaba and Gandhi^ as 
the strongest of Shivaji's newly built forts on the seashore,^ In 1695 
Gemelli Car eri calls them Dnderin and Caiiderin, two forts on the island 
and continent, a rock with some dwellings of Shivaji's who was at war 
with the Great Moghal and consequently in action against the Sidi.^ 
About 1706, Mr. Strutt, Deputy- Governor of Bombay, described 
Khanderi as strongly fortified by Angria and covered with houses.® 
Khd.nderi was one of the ten forts, and sixteen fortified places of less 
>strength, which, in 1713, Kanhqji Angria obtained on siding with 
Shahu and renouncing Sambhdji.^ In October 1718 the English tried 
to take Kh4nderi and failed.^ This failure is said to have been due 
to the treachery of one Edma ICdm^ti who held a confidential post 
under Governor Boone.® There seem, to have been other traitors 
than Earna Kamati, if Alexander Hamilton’s (1690-1720) account is 
correct, that Khanderi would certainly have been taken in 1719 had 
not a Portuguese captain, who lay on one quarter of it wfith some war 
vessels to hinder relief coming to it, betrayed his trust, and let some 
boats pass in the night with provisions and ammunition which the 
island greatly needed.^® About 1740 it was settled between the 
English and the Sidi that, if Khanderi was taken, it should be 
delivered with all its gmis and stores to the English.^^ In 1750 
Grose notices Khanderi and Underi as having once been in the 


^ Orme’s Historical Fragments, 79-84. 

“ Orme^s Historical Fragments, 88 ; Bruce’s Annals, 11. 442 ; Low’s Indian IXavy, I. 
66-68. In this engagement Daulatkhdn lost four grabs and four smaller vessels, while, 
besides those taken prisoners, 600 of his men were killed and wounded. The Sidi 
lost no vessels, and had only ten men killed. ^ Nairne’s Konkan, 78. 

^ Elliot and Dowson’s History, VII. 290, 355. ^ Churchill’s Voyages, IV. 200. 

® Low’s Indian Navy, I. 92. ^ Grant Duff, 193. 

® Bombay Quarterly Eeview, III. 57. Tiie first day of attack a continual fire was 
kept up on botli sides from four in the morning till eight at night ; but the English 
were shorfchanded. (See above p. 147). They landed next morning and attempted to 
carry the strong fortifications by storm, but were driven back with considerable loss. 
Low’s Indian Navy, I. 98. 

^ Kjima wrote to KAnhoJi ^ Our general here has resolved in council to attack 
and take the fort of Oundry, and thus it is agreed to environ the said ^rt the 
I7th day of October, and the armada, powder, and ball, and all other necessaries 
for war are ready. I therefore write your honour that you may have the said fort 
well furnished.’ E-toa was brought to trial on 24th March 1720 on this and other 
charges of treachery, and being convicted, was condemned to life-long imprisonment 
and confiscation o! all his property* I*ow’s Indian Navy, I. 98-99 ^ Bombay Quarterly 
Kevlew, III. 57* ' . 

■ -Hew Acmntt t ^ Low*® Indian Navy, I. 106. 
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hands o£ Angria and the Siflis but long taken from them. In the 
possession of an enemy, they would be disadvantageous to the 
English. Probably, he adds, they will fall to the Marathds who have 
lately swallowed up the whole neighbourhood.^ The cession of 
Khaiideri to the English was proposed in l7o5.^ It was not actually 
ceded until 1775 under the terms of the treaty of Surat, ^ and 
shortly after was taken back under the treaty of Puraiidhar.^ In 
J7S7 Khaiideri is noticed as being in the possession of Righoji 
Aiigria.^ In 1799 Lieutenant Hayes was ordered to proceed to 
Khaiideri, which is described as strongly fortified and mounting 
200 pieces of cannon, to demand restitution of some merchant vessels 
and property carried on shore. Playes took his fourteen -gun 
schooner the Alert close to the enemy’s gateway on the north-east 
of the island, landed with part of his crew, brought off the vessels 
and property, and caused Aiigria to pay 500 per cent upon the 
deficient cargo.^ About this time^ Khinderi was captured by 
Sakuvarbai the wife of Jaysing Angria, but it was soon after 
treacherously taken from her by the commander of Sindia’s forces 
who promised to set her husband free if she gave up the fort. The 
fort was given up, but Jaysing was killed and Sakuvarbdi put in 
prison.^ In 1800 (6th May) Khaiideri pirates are noticed as seizing 
boats and as stating that they came from their mistress at Klulnderi 
who was sending letters to Lohogad.^ In 1813 M^n^ji Angria 
handed Khaiideri to the Pesliwa in return for support given against 
B4bur4v. It seems to have passed to the British, in 1818, with the 
Thana district as part of the Pesliwa’s territory. 

KiKinij fifteen miles south of Bombay and five north of Alihdg, 
is a large village in the Alibag sub-division, with, in 1881, a popula- 
tion of 1357. It is a large scattered village nearly surrounded with 
a wood which is tliiek enough to cut olf the sea breeze. There is a 
European residence in Kihim the property of Mr. F. D, Parker, the 
superintendent of the Peninsular and Oriental Steam Kaidgation 
Company. At Navgaon village, two miles south of Kihim, are two 
large graves the one to the north said to be of male and the one to 
the south of female Beni-Israels who are said to have been 
>shipwreeked when they first arrived on the Alibag coast. About 150 


^ Grose’s Voyage, I. 50, ^ Aitclnson’s Treaties, Y. 16. 

^ Aitehison’s Treaties, Y. 23. ^ Aitchison’s Treaties, Y. 33. 

^ 5 Low’s Indian Navy, I. 190. Lieut. McCluer wlio siirveycd^^ the island at this 
time, found it roughly about 600 yards in. circumference, surrounded by a bad wall 
very irregularly divided by towers, covered at the top mth cocoaniit tree leaves 
but no ombraznres or anything like a gun well mounted. He found the whole island 
covered with houses, and Kagboji behaving very civilly to any English vessel that 
went nigh. The soundings about Khdnderi were very irregular. On the off side 
a vessel could go within a quarter mile of the shore in four fathoms at half tide ; 
off wdiere boats lay, to the north-east of the island, was a knoll dry at half tide. 
It lay about 500 yards from the island forming a good harbour between. Eaghoji he 
calls, aix arrant pirate, who will make free wdth any vessel he can manage, except 
the English to w’‘hom he was friendly only through fear. He had one ship, one snow, 
three ketches, and a nnmber of armed gallivats. The; top sail vessels mounted 
from ten to fourteen guns, and the galli vats were armed with lances, bows, and arrows, 
each Carrying from eighty to a hundred men whose oioly business w'as boarding, 
hieut. , McOluer’s Description of the Coasts of India 17®b hi Moore'«3 Little’s 
Detachment, 8, 9. ® how’s Indian Havy, 1. 293. 

y Mu Book of Bombav. Kinlioli Anerria. ^ MSS. Diaries for 1800. 
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paces from the two mounds are about 500 separate gu’aves said to 
belong to tbe Black and White Beni-Israels of the neighbourhood,^ 

Korle or Korlai lies opposite Revdanda, at the west point of the 
left or south bank of the Roha creek. It is almost an island, a narrow 
rocky ridge about 300 feet high which stretches north-west half 
across the river. Inside of the ridge, hid in a grove of cocoa-palms, 
with a well-kept church on the rising ground behind, lies the large 
Christian village of Korle. From the top of Korle hilb w^hich is 
271 high, to the level of the beach in the extreme north, the 
crest of the ridge is flanked by walls^ and the defences are 
strengthened by an outwork on tbe rocks just above sea level, and 
by three cross walls and towers between the outwork on the sea 
and the main fortifications on the top of the hill. Mr. Nairne 
considered it the most interesting Portuguese fortification in British 
Konkan.^ 

During the sixteenth century this point was known to Europeans 
as Cheul Roek/JZ Morro de GhauV It was the scene of several severe 
struggles between the Portuguese and the Musalmans. In 1521, when 
the Ahmadnagar king allowed them to build a fort at Cheul, the 
Portuguese raised a bulwark on the other side of the river, probably 
on the fiat space at the north foot of the Korle ridge.^ This redoubt 
was attacked by tbe Cambay fleet, which was then at the river 
mouth. But the Korle garrison was vstrengthened from Cheul 
and drove off the Gujaratis with heavy loss.^ In 1557, apparently 
taking advantage of the disturbances that folio-wed the death of 
Burhdii Nizam (1508-1553) of Ahmadnagar, the Portuguese asked 
for the cession of Korle. The Alimadnagar king refused, and, 
sending some of his best engineers, ordered the place to be strongly 
fortified. The Portuguese resisted, and, after some fighting, it was 
settled that the hill should remain unfortified.^ The Portuguese 
redoubt seems to have been dismantled, but, according to Poi^tuguese 
accounts, one sign of their possession remained, a small wooden 
cross at the extreme point, which neither Musalman swords could 
cut nor Musalmtln elephants drag away. 

In 1594,^ Burhan Nizam 11. (1590-1594), -who was then at war with 
the Portuguese, built a fort 'a wonder of strength and completeness’ 
on the Korleridge, and from it did much injury to the Revdanda walls. 
On the fourth of September (15 94) the Portuguese, stronglyreinforced 
fi'om Bassein and Sfflsette, determined to annoy the Musalmans 
by destrojdng the Korle market. Abranches^ the Captain of Cheul, 
with 1500 Portuguese and as many trusty natives, crossing in 


1 Mr. Ft, Courtenay, C.S. 2 Xaime’s Konkan, 61. 

® Faria y Souza in Kerr’s Toyages, VI. 101-192 ; Gemelli Careri (Gliurchin, IV. 200) 
says that Nizzamaluc (Kizim ITi Mulk) allowed the Portuguese to build the fort on 
condition that they should bring him over 300 horses at reasonable rates out of Persia 
or Arabia, because of the scarcity of them there was in India, to serve him in his 
against Hidalcan (AdfikMn)., 

^ Da Cunha’s Chaul, 36. ® Da Ounha’s Chaul, 45-47* 

, ® Perishta gives 16#, the Portuguese 1504. The Portuguese say the two nations 
were at peace, but the Viceroy seems to have given some ground for ouarrel, Hairne 
In Ini Ani IJ'i Ch^ul, 69. 
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small boats, landed on tbe Korle shore, and, after a sharp fight, 
drove tlie Mxisahnans before them and chased them to the outer 
gate. This gate was blocked by a dead elephant, and the garrison, 
failing to shut it, the Portuguese forced their way through and 
entered the fort. Enraged at the death of Antonio, a Franciscan 
father who had led tliem wdth a crucifix fastened to a lance, the 
Portuguese rushed forward and forced their way through the 
second gate, xv hich the garrison were unable to shut as the passage 
was blocked by a dead horse. After a fierce resistance the Musal- 
man general Fateh Khan was taken prisoner. The Tower of 
Eesistance still held out, but with the help of scaling ladders was 
captured after a deadly struggle. Fateh Khan, convinced of the 
power of the Portuguese God, became a Christian, and dying of his 
wounds was buried at Cheul with great pomp. His wife and 
daughter were. taken in the Castle of Eesistance, The wife was 
ransomed, and the daughter becoming a Christian was sent to Goa 
and afterwards to Lisbon.^ Tlie trophies of the day were, besides 
the riches of the market, much ammunition, many horses, five ele- 
phants, seventy-seven pieces of artillery, and a store of small arms. 
The Portuguese loss was twenty-one killed and about fifty wounded; 
the Miisalman loss was about 1000 killed.^ As the Portuguese had 
not men enough to guard the works, they were destroyed. Only 
the Castle of Resistance on the hill top and the battery on the 
water's edge, at the north point, were kept, and furnished with a small 
garrison.^ 

Before its destmction by the Portuguese, Korle is described by 
Do Couto (1602) as a great fortress as strong as any in the 
workl^^ On the inland side, where alone it was open to a land attack, 
from the sea to the river it was protected by a ditch crossed by a 
wooden drawbridge. Within the ditch was a hig.h strong wall 
relieved by two great bastions, wfith a bronze lion between them 
bearing the words ' None passes me but fights.' Within the wall, 
about halfway up the liill side, ran a second bastioned line of 
walls, and, on the hill top, rose a great strong tower the Castle of 
Resistance. From the highest point of the castle looked down a 
bro3.ize eagle with outstretched wings and the motto ' None passes 
.me hut files.' On the north point within the outer wall was 
another great bastion. Inside the walls wei^e some good houses, a 
deep cistern of dressed stone, and several magazines. The whole 
was defended by seventy great gmis, and had a garrison of 8000 
horse and foot, mmng them iiiany noble Moors, quartered outside 
the walls in rich gay tents. Close to the camp was a market with 
7000 people, all engaged in trade with great store of stuffs, money, 
and merchandise. 


^ Hairae in Iiwiiau Anti<5[Tiary, HI. 182 . 

^ According to Ferishta (Briggs, III. 280) 12,000 Musalmdns were killed. The very 
small Portuguese loss is X3artiy explained by their custom of recording no deaths but 
those of Europeans. — 

^ See iusci'iption below, Tlievenot (1666, Voyages, V, 248) speaks of the harbour 
being defended by a strong citadel on the top of a hill., called Morro de Oiaul. ^ 

^ This account m from a translation of Bo Couto (Decade II* Cap. SO) published by 
Mr. Hairne, C.S,, in the Indian Antiquary, III, 181* 
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The Portuguese do not seem to have allowed the fortress to 
remain long dismantled. In 1623 Della Yalle described the Cheid 
rock asj on the right, crowned by a Musalmfc fort, which the 
Portuguese had greatly strengthened. Formerly, he adds, the Nizam 
Shah'had fortified Korlai fort and another hill a little inland, and 
greatly annoyed Portuguese Oheul, preventing ships from entering the 
riverd In 1634, Antonio Bocarro, the successor of Diogo do Conto as 
king s chronicler, described the Morro or Hill of Chenl as lying 
on the right hand on entering the Chenl river. The hill was about 
720 feet (180 brasses) high.^ To the west and north lay the sea, to 
the east the river, and to the vsouth the mainland. On the south, 
west, and east the sides were very steep; the hill could be climbed 
only from the north. At the north point, on the level of the sea, 
■was an outwork or cuiras called Santa Cruce or Holy Cross, It 
had side walls nine feet or twelve palms high, a watch-house and 
ammunition tower, and it had room for ten pieces of artillery. In 
1634 there were five pieces in the Santa Oruce redoubt, a colubrina 
or calverine of gun-metal able to throw an iron ball of fifty pounds, 
a half colubrina of gun-metal able to throw a sixteen-pound iron 
ball, a half camel of gun-metal, and an iron sakre able to throw an 
eight-pound iron ball. Of the fifth piece no details are given. The 
outwork was manned by twenty soldiers and two bombardiers. 

From the Santa Cruce outwork the hill rose southward, as if by 
a number of steps, the crest of the ridge being flanked by walls. 
About 500 paces, from the Santa Cruce was a watch-tower or 
cavaleiro, about fifteen feet (about twenty palms) high, with a 
terrace-roof suitable for musketeers. If armed with heavy guns this 
tower would command Santa Cruce; but the only gun was a falcon, 
which threw a shot of about four pounds. From this bastion the 
flanking walls about thirty feet (forty apart, led up the hill 

800 paces to the towers of Sam Thiago and Sam Francisco Xavier, 
terrace-roofed bastions, one over the sea face the other over the river 
face. Each had a falcon and room enough to work heavy artillery. 
Above these towers the hill rose, still between flanking walls, to 
another cross wall with a tower of Sam Philippe and Sam Thiago. 
Inside of this defence, hy steps and sharp ascents, the ridge rose to 
the hill top which was from twenty-five to thirty paces broad and 
about 300 paces long. The top of the hill was surrounded by a wall, 
from eight to fifteen feet (ten to twenty pnims) high, according to the 
nature of the ground. To the south the wall was closed by two 
acute triangles, called Scissors in military phrase, and commonly 
known as Hare's Ears. The inside height of the wall varied from 
three feet four inches to five feet (four to six palms). The only 
guns on the hill top were three falcons, because the hill sides were 
„ so steep that, to reach the foot of the wall was a work of great 
difficulty. The chief defence was a number of stones ready to be 
hurled from the wall, and so numerous that, if they were set 
rolling, nothing could remain unhurt to the very end of the sea 


^ Tiaggi cli Pietro Della Valle, Venice 1667, part III. 133- 136. 

® E¥en taking.ffie brasse as a yard,, not a fathom, the height is excessive. Sea-girt 
and steep Korlai ridge looks higher than it really is (271). , 
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beach. On the Mil top were some houses close to the wall. One Chapter XI¥* 
%vith a veranda was the captain’s house, a second was an ammunition oTintprest 

and food store, and a third was the map^azine for the city of Cheiil. 

In the fort was a rain water cistern sufficient for the use of the 
garrison. There was also a church whose chapel had vstone walls 
and a tiled roof, but whose body had an inner roof of palm leaf 
matting and an outer roof of thatch. Every Sunday and holy day 
a priest came to the chapel to say mass, being paid 15 annas (5 
larines) for each visit. A boat with a captain and six sailors was 
kept to run between Korlai and Cheul. The hire of the boat was 
Es. If (Xeraphins 3) a month. Each of the men was paid 15 am\ 

(5 la/rines) a month and a ma/n of rice, and the captain got twice 
as much as the men. The Morro garrison included a captain, a 
constable and fifty men. The cost of the fort garrison was Rs. 2150 
(Xeraphins 3426) a year, and Es. 950 (Xeraphins 1513) more for 
powder and guns^ repairs, and masses. The fort was of great value to 
the Portuguese as it commanded the mouth of the river, and as, in 
the hands of an enemy, it might greatly annoy Cheul. Moreover, 
it was a place in which on an emergency the people of Cheul might 
take shelter^ In 1728, the Morro or Korlai Fort is described as an 
admirable piece, protected on both sides, from the top to the sea, by 
admirable breastworks with seven bastions and one watch-tower. 

The fort 'was garrisoned by 130 soldiers and a constable and two 
artillerymen from Cheul. There were thirty-two to twenty-four 
pounder cannon, five of which were damaged and one was useless.^ 

The fort is 2828 feet long, and its average breadth is eighty-nine 
feet. The enclosing w'all is o' S" high and is loopholed into 305 
battlements for musketry. It is entered by eleven gates, of which 
four are outer and seven are inner. Except the outer wall on the 
eastern slope, the fort is in good repaix*. At the north poiut, 
within pistol-shot of the chief cliannel, is the water battery named 
Santa Cruz, Inside of the walls is a level space, from which the 
hill rises gently, the slope being divided into three enclosures by two 
lines of bastioned fortifications that cross from wall to wall. The 
top of the liill is bastioned and surrounded by a parapet. It has 
a large rain-water cistern with three mouths, each one foot wide, 
and the ruins of the magazine and the chapel whicli is now a 
rooiless cattle-pen. Each of the seven bastions bears the name of 
a saint, those of Sam Thiago, Sam Francisco Xavier, Sam Pedro, 

Sam Ignacio, and Sam Philippe may still he read. There are 
three Portuguese inscriptions. One, over a doorway in the centre 
and highest part of the fort, runs : 

This castle -vEras commamied to be built by the Viceroy of India B. Feli^pe 
Mascarenhas in IffoTemfoer of the year 1646, Fernao Miranda Henriqnes being; 


Desaiption* 


^ OChron de Tis. IV. 3«5, The details of the cost were : a captain, appointed by 
the king and paid reis 60,000, that is Xs. 200 or Es, 125 ; a constable of the fort on 
rek 50,000, that is Xs. 116 or Rs. 72. Of the garrison , of men, forty got pay at 

the rate of Xs, 10 (Rs. 6i) and one tanga (ans. 2|) a quarter with food worth 8 lannes 
or Rs. U a month ; that is a total cost of Xs. 2772 or Es, 1780. The ten other men 
got hrijies 8 a month each or Xs, 288 or Es. 186 a year. The original amounts in 
Im'hm and Xemplilnslmve been, turned into ruxjees on the basis of IGOO rewr^Rs. 2-2-4, 
1 lanw€=S and 1 Compare 0 Ohron. de Tis. IV. 5, 
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Captain of Chaui, and was finisliedinMay 1680 , Oliristotraod A’breud’ Azevedo 
being Captain of this fort.i 

Over the inscription, surmounted by a cross, is a coat of arms with a 
shield, the Portuguese stars {qumas) in the centre, and seven castles 
round. The other inscriptions, one over the chief entrance, the other 
over an altar in the chapel, are worn and unreadable.'* 

Of Maratha rule (1739-1818), the only trace is the change into 
Marathi of the names of the bastions, and some small dismantled 
shrines.^ The few remaining guns are every jrear smeared with 
redlead and worshipped by the Hindu people of Koiie. 

There are two villages below the fort, a Hindu village chiefly of 
Kolis, and a Portuguese or Native Christian settlement, the only one 
ill the KoMba district. Behind the village is the church of Nossa 
Senhora de Carmel half roofed for modern worship. It is under the 
Vicar General of the North and has an allowance of £2 18^. (Rs. 29) 
a month, £1 18,9. (Rs. 19) for keep and £1 (Rs. 10) for the vicar’s 
salary. Let into the vicarage wall is a stone lion in relief. It is 
said to have been brought, from the fort and may perhaps be the 
lion mentioned in Do Couto’s account.^ 

Ktxda is a small village of 443 people, thirteen miles north-west 
of Mangaon, and about two miles east of the north-east arm of the 
Rajpnri creek It is remarkable for a group of twenty-six Buddhist 
caves and eleven cisterns, from 150 to 200 feet above sea level, cut in 
the side of a hill which is about 250 feet high. The caves face south- 
west and are all within 200 yards, in two lines, caves I -XV below 
and caves XVI-XXVI about forty feet higher. The caves command 
a beautiful view. In front is the Rajpuri creek, like a mountain 
lake some five miles wide, shut in by hills from 200 to 600 feet 
high, its centre adorned by a rocky islet. Prom the hill top may 
be seen the forts of Tale to the east and of Ghosala to the north. 

The caves are plain, cave VI being the only one with sculptures. 
The rest are much alike except in size. Five of them, one unfinished, 
are cluiityas or temple-caves containing the sacred relic -shrin.e or 
dclghohay the other twenty-one are dwelling-caves, or as they are 
called in the inscriptions. These lenas generally consist of a veranda 
with a door and window in its back wall, opening into a cell, or a 
chamber with cells, having rock-cut benches for the monks to sleep 


’ The Portngnese runs : (1) este castelo mando t. Fazeb (2) ovizoki. i>a India 
Bo Beltphe (3) Mzsedkov erode 1646 An os 9 (4) Sendocapitaode Chavl. Fe (5) 
ItNAO DE Miranda e Kiqeas ea (6) Cabov Bene maio de 1680 Sendo (7) Oapitao de 
Sapracacris Tovao (8) t > abbey dazevedo. The numbers i-8 represent the lines of 
the original inscription. 

- The Marilthi names of the seven bastions are Pusilti, Ganesh, Pashehini (■west) 
Devi, Chaubiirji, Kitm, and Pdn. All of the following Hindu bxuidings are roofless : 
Ganj)ati’s temiDlc, twenty-two feet long and nineteen feet broad ; Mlnjrddevi’s temple, 
seventy feet long and thirty feet broad. The image of the Manjra goddess was 
taken to the village of Korlai by the Hative Christians, Ha'Fxldilr’s Badar, 
twenty-two feet long and sixteen feet broad ; Vedikddevi’s temple, twenty-one feet 
long and sixteen feet broad j the image of this goddess has also been taken to 
KorM. 

® Mr. W, P, Sinclair, C.S, See above p, 329. 

^ This accohnt of the Knda caves Is prepared from Dr. Burgess’s notes in 
Archaoiogicai Survey 'of Western India, Separate Pamphlefc, X. 3-21 ; Cave Temples 
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on. The doors are almost all grooYed for wooden frames^ a sign that 
the caves were once used to live in. The walls of almost all the caves 
were plastered with earth and rice-chaff, and several of th.erD. have 
remains of painting. Many have inscriptions, the sixth cave having 
as many as six. Five, all in the sixth cave, belong to the fifth or 
sixth century after Christ. The rest are in letters of about the 
first century before Christ, and record the names of the giver and the 
nature of the gift, whether a cave, a cistern, or both. Several of the 
givers are women and one of them is a Brahman^s wife. It is worthy 
of note that the name Siva forms part of several of the givers^ names. 

Cave I, now used as a cattle-shed, is the lowest down and 
furthest to the north. In front is a veranda (22^ x 7'), with two 
broken eight-sided pillai’s and square pilasters, with an up-pointing 
and a down-pointing crescent or pair of horns separated by a block 
of stone, a common ornament in the earlier (b.c. 100 - a. n. 200) 
Kanheri and other Western India caves. In the left end of the 
veranda is a ceil seven feet square with a bench or bed in a recess in 
the right wall. A door seven feet wide, with sockets for doorposts, 
leads from the veranda into the hall, which is twenty-two feet square 
with two eight-sided pillars at the back standing on a low bench. 
These pillars, one of which is broken, separate the hall from the ante- 
chamber of the shrine, which is twenty-three feet broad and >seven 
feet three inches deep, wdth a bench at the ends and running along 
the back wall to the shrine door. The walls of the ante-chamber 
have remains of plaster. The shrine is about fifteen feet wide and 
fourteen feet six inches deep, with a plain relic-shrine in the centre 
reaching to the roof. 

Over the door of the cell, at the left end of the veranda, an 
inscription in two lines stretches along the back as far as the central 
door. It is deeply cut on a smooth surface and very distinct ; the 
upper line seems complete but some letters are wanting at the end 
of the second line, where the wall is broken away. It has been 
translated : 

‘TMs cave is tlie meritorious gift of Sivabhuti, the son of Siilasadata and 
Utaradata/, and writer to Maha'bhoja Mandava^ Khandapalita, son of Maha'bhoja 
Sadageri vijaya^ together with his wife iSTanda'. 

0am II y on the same level and close to. cave I, has a small court 
in front. The veranda has a door and a large open window and 
a bench in a recess at the left end. Behind, to the right, is a cell 
with a stone bench on the left. Both doors have sockets for wooden 
frames, and there are traces of plaster on the walls of the outer room, 

0am III is close to and one foot lower than cave II, and like it 
has a small front court. On the left outside W'ali is a fragment 


1 Br. Burgess remarks : ^Mandava may be either the Sanskrit Mdndavya oicMdndajM, 
In the first case the epithet would characterise Khandapdlita as a member of a 
BKlhmanical gotra or stock ; in the second it might indicate that he was lord of a town 
called Mmdapa. This latter seems the preferable explanation m Mmulapu is a 
common name for towns all over India, and three small villages called Mdddd or 
Mdndddh, that is probably Mamlapagadh lie close to Kuda, Moreover, there are two 
places called Bag-M-diidaU and Koi-Mdndalfi or near the mouth of the Sdvitri 

or Bdnkot river, which appear to correspond to the Mandabad of Barbosa ; and a 
tn f.he sAiith of the same river are Mandangadh and Mandivaii. 
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of an inscription, being tbe ends of two lines deeply cut on a rough 
surface j the rest has peeled off. The fragment is : 

cave of — bliuti/ perhaps Sivabhuti 

Cave IV about four yards to the right of cave III and ten 
feet higher. There is a front court with side benches and broken 
steps leading to the veranda. The veraiida has two eight-sided 
pillars with square bases and two ornamented pilasters. A low thin 
parapet, with the rail pattern outside, runs between the pillar and the 
side pilasters. At the back of the veranda a large central door 
with a window on each side, leads to a hall (34|x334) which is 
one foot six inches higher than the veranda. It is plain and has a 
bench along the back and side walls. In the back wall are the 
beginnings of three recesses with square pillars between them. 

Gave F, close to cave IV and six feet lower, is large and plain, 
and has traces of plaster on the walls and ceiling. In front is a court 
with a cistern of good water in a recess in the left. The veranda 
has one square pillar to the right of the centre and a pilaster at the 
left side. At the right end of the veranda is a recess with a bench. 
Behind the veranda, at the left end, is a small open room, with a 
bench on the right side ; behind this is a cell with a bench at the back, 
and to the left of this is another inner cell with a bench on the right. 
In the right end of the back wall of the veranda a door leads into 
another cell, with a very small room beyond it, having a recess in 
the back wall. There are three inscriptions in this cave. One is 
above and to the right-hand of the recess in the front court. It has 
been cut moderately deep on a rough surface, and is much weather- 
worn, many of the letters being very uncertain. In the second 
line may be read : 

* The charitable gift of two (2) cisterns.’ 

The svasWca or cross is carved at the end of the inscription. The 
second inscription is on the opposite or right-hand wall. It was 
. deeply cut, but is so weather-worn that only a few letters at 
the ends of five lines can be read. In the middle of the 
first line there is a space for four letters. Tbe name of one of the 
givers in the third line is lost. He was an ascetic and disciple of 
the reverend elder Thera Sivadata, and the other donor was 
Satimita, a female disciple. In the left end of the veranda is the 
third inscription. It is in six lines, on a decaying surface, but only 
three letters are much injured. It has been translated : 

* To tbe Perfect! A cave aad cistera, tbe charitable gift of tbe female ascetic 


disciples Bodbi and Asalhamita'.’ ’ * x- 

G 0 )V 6 tv, 01os6 to ca.v6 V Siud tliroo foot lower, cavo "VI lias a front 
court with the head and forelegs of a standing elephant, eleven feet 
high, projecting from each side wall. The right elephant is nearly 
gone, and the trank and tusks of the left elephant are broken. 
On the front of the cave, behind the left elephant, is a sculptured 
figure of Buddha, eighteen inches high, seated on a throne with his 
feet on a lotus, over a wheel, with three deer ou each side, and upheld 
by Naga figures with others below. At each side of Buddha a fly-. 
wMsk bearer stands on a lotus, the left bearer being Avalokitesvara, 
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who holds a lotus stem with his left ainn. Two demigods or Chapter XIT, 
vidyddharas hold a crown over Buddha^s head^ and above the crown Places of Interest* 
is a segmental arch supported bj alligators on each side^ and two 
flying figures above it. Beneath/ to the left/ is a faintly cut and Kvda. Cates, 
much decayed inscription in later letters thau the preceding inscrip- 
tions^ and in Sanskrit. In the beginning is ^ This meritorious gift/ 
and then ^ The honourable tranquillizer of the Sangha/ The rest 
cannot be read. 

The steps leading to the veranda are broken. The veranda 
has two eight-sided pillars with square bases and square pilasters. 

Between the pillars and pilasters is a thin parapet wail, the outside 
oimamented with the rail pattern, and with a bench on the inside as 
in cave III at Nasik, which belongs to about the same time. On the 
left pilaster is a Buddha, seated cross-legged on a cushion one foot 
one inch high wuth a fly-whisk hearer on each side standing on a 
lotus ; the left bearer. Aval okites vara, holds a lotus stem with his left 
arm. Above is a segmental arch with heavenly choristers on each 
side. The cushion rests on a high four-footed stool or table, between 
the legs of which is a lotus with a deer on each side of its stem. 

The legs of the seat stand on the ornament or semicircular moulding 
at the bottom of the pilaster, ivhich contains an inscription, and 
outside of the lower end of each leg is a small kneeling figure with 
joined hands. The inscription, wdhchis in four lines and four letters 
in a fifth line, is faintly cut and indistinct. It has been translated : 

* TMs is the meritorious gift of the female Sa'kya worshipper Vya’ghraka'. May 
its benefit be for the attainment of supreme* knowledge first by her father and 
mother and then by the whole feeling world.’ 

On the inner side of this pilaster, the upper group of sculpture 
consists of an eight-inch Buddha seated cross-legged, wfith a standing 
fly-whisk bearer on either hand. The lower group has a similar 
Buddha, eleven inches high, on a lotus, with two standing fly-whivsk 
bearers, the left one being Pa,dmapdni. Under each side lotus is a 
kneeling figure with joined hands. 

On the face of the right pilaster, near the top, are two eight-inch 
Buddhas seated on cushions, separated by a pillar, and with a 
kneeling figure in the outer lower corner of each compartment. 

Below these is a thirteen inch Buddha, seated on a lion-throne, with 
his feet on a lotus and two fly-whisk hearers, one holding a lotus as 
before and each standing on a lotus. Overhead is a triple tiai^a 
carried by two demigods or vldyddharas^ with an alligator canopy or 
mahara torcma above, and four demigods or vidyddhams carrpng 
festoons above the arch. Bel&w the lotuses, on the left side of the 
stem of the central lufes, is a couched deer mth a man kneeling 
behind it and presenting some offering. Behind him a woman kneels 
wdth joined hands. On the right side are corresponding figures. 

Below these are mouldings, Wd, in a panel, three deer, and, on the 
bottom semicircle, an inscription in three lines, faintly out and 
imperfect at the ends. It has been translated : , 

* TMs is meritorious gift of tbe Sa'kya fid'ar. May its benefit be for 
%e attaiumeut of supreme knowledge, j0Lrst by Ms father aad mother and then 
by the whole feeling world.* 

In the left end of the veranda is an inscription of seven lines 
beautifully cut on a smooth surface and perfect. It is in much older 
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letters than the other inscriptions in this cave, and is in the Pali 
language. It has been translated : 

‘ The meritorious gift of a dwelliug-cave by Siyama, younger tlmn tbe Writer 
Sivabhuti, among the full-brother sons of Sulasadata and (his wife) maradata^ and 
servants of Maha bhoja Mandava ^Khandapa'lita, the son of Maha'bhom Badageri 
Vijaya', with the rock carving by Sivama*s wife Vijaya' and his sons Sulasadata, j 
Sivapa'lita, Sivadata, and Bapila; and the pillars by his daughters Sapa’, I 
Bivapalita'j Sivadata', and Sulasadata'.’^ I 

In the hack wall of the veranda, a central door and two large I 
endows lighten the large square hall, which has a bench round both ^ 
sides and the hack. The back halves of each side wall of this room have 
sculptures, which, like those already described, are additions of about 
the fifth or sixth century. On the left side wall are, (1) at the top, four 
nine-inch Buddhas seated cross-legged in the no editating’ position or 
pidnamudrdy each in separate compartments. Under these are two 
groups, separated by a pilaster, each consisting of a thirteen-inch 
Buddha on a lion-throne with his feet on a lotus and fly-whisk 
bearers as before ; a crown borne over his head by demigods or 
vidyddharasy and an alligator canopy as before, with four demigods 
carrying garlands. Below the lotuses are two deer and ten kneeling 
figures four to the left aud six to the right. Below these are 
mouldiugs with two deer and the fame-face or kiriimtthh m alternate 
panels : (2) A twenty-eight inch Buddha seated cross-legged on a 
lotus, with two fly-whisk bearers, the left bearer holding his 
clothes on his hip with his left hand, and the right bearei' holding a 
lotus stem with his left hand. Overhead is a plain arch with a kneeh : 
ing demigod on each side, the left one holding some object and the 
right one a flower or fruit. Under 


the demigods the stem of the 


1 ‘ This inscription,’ says Dr. Biihler, 'gives us a peep into the Bauddha social and 
religious life of perhaps a century before the Christian era. Skandapdlita is a 
Malulhhoja or Konkan chief, in whose service are the sons of one Sulasadata, namely 
Sivabhuti, who is a lekhaka or writer, his 3^ ounger brother Sivama, and four of Sivama’s 
sons. They all bear names such as would be found among the Saiva sect, showing 
that though they or their ancestors may have been converts to Buddhism, they did 
not, as Buddhists, feel bound to abjure ail connection with the x^opular beliefs. One 
of them bears the name Sarpila, from saj'pa a snake ; probably pointing to serpent 
worship, which was not inconsistent with his being a Baiva, Sivabhuti constructs 
cave I. for the use of the Bauddha monks, and perhaps also cave III Sivama emulating 
the religious munificence of his elder brother, sets about- the construction of cave VI, 
and his wife and sons join him and share the expense and the merit. The prominence 
of the names of mothers and wives indicates that in ancient India women enjoyed a 
much more public and honoured place than have done for centuries jmst'; and 
this is in accordance with allusions to 'women in Sanskrit and Pali literature. Hex’o 
the Mahabhoja’s mother’s name, Vijaya, probably of theSjldakara or Sddagaira family, 
is chronicled. Sivasarman’s 'wife is also called Vijayd, and she, with their sons, 
undertake the sculptured work, the t'tvo pairs of figures on the back wall and the front ' 
portions of the two elei^hants at the ends of the facade, for those alone are coeval with 
the cave. This is not all. A share of the work is allotted to Sivaina’s four 
, daughters, apparently daughters-in-law, for it seems more likely that they should be 
here called by the names of their husbands than that Sivabhuti should have four 
daughters called by feminine names corresponding to those of his four sons. These 
women bear the expense of two plain octagonal pillars in the back of the hall, and 
other two in the veranda, with perhaps also the two pilasters. The family thus 
share among them the (pxpense of a Bauddha chapel, plain but commodious, and one, 
of the largest among the Kuda caves.’ 

‘ The other inscriixtions in this cave are in a much later character (5th -6th century) ' 
and in the Sanskrit langxm^e, and explain to us the origin of the other sculptures. 
That they are in Sanskrit is sufficient proof that they were carved by members of the 
Mahttyana sect and are contemporary "with the sculptures wdiich belong to their 
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central lotus is upheld by two Naga figures cut off at midbeiglit, witt 
five kneeling figures two to tbe left and three to the right: (3) Above 
is a relic-shrine or in bas-relief ; below the relic-shiine is 

a fifteen-inch Buddha in the meditating -position jndnamudray on a 
lotuSj with a standing fly-whisk bearer to the right. All three 
groups have remains of paint. 

On the right wall beginning from the left are : a two feet 
six inch Buddha seated cross-legged on a lotus^ with the usual 
fly- whisk bearers on each side standing on lotuses. Overhead 
is a plain arch with a demigod on each side carrying a festoon. 
Below the archj the cental lotus stem is supported by two 
Naga figures each on one knee, with a kneeling Ndga woman 
behind, and on the left another kneeling woman with a man 
kneeling behind her. On the right is one other kneeling figure. 
Below the three, on the left, is an inscription in five lines pretty 
distinctly cut, on a smooth surface, in characters of about the fifth or 
sixth century and in the Sanskrit language. It has been translated : 

‘ This is the meritorious gift of the Sa'kya friar Buddhasiugha. May the merit 
of it be for the attainment of supreme knowledge by father, mother, and 
Bhata'rka (lord), and then by the whole feeling world.* 

After this inscription comes the second group of sculpture, the same 
as the last as far as the N^ga women. Between the left Ndga woman 
and left fly-flapper is a faintly cut inscription, continued between 
the right-hand figures. It has been translated : 

* This (image) is the meritorious gift of the Sa'kya friar Sanghadeva, and the 
Ohendina field is given for the expense of lights to Buddha. Who cuts off (this 
grant) is guilty of the five great sins.* 

Under the left Naga woman a kneeling figure offers a lotus bud ; 
behind the right Naga woman is another kneeling figux^e, and below 
it a woman. In the third group, the central figure is a Buddha one 
foot seven inches high, the same as the first Buddha down to the 
lotuses; below, the Nagas appear to have torn up the lotus stem and 
are bearing it aloft, the Ndga women kneeling behind as in the other 
group. On each side, under the Naga woman, two kneeling figures 
look upwards. 

At the back of the hall a low screen wall supports two 
eight-sided pillars and pilasters with double crescent ornaments. 
An entrance between them leads to the ante-chamber of the shrine, 
and a low parapet or rail behind the bench is carved with animals. 
Beginning horn the left, the right side of this carved rail has a 
mythical lion or Sdrdida driven by a dwarf who holds its tail ; 
then, a maned tiger with a dwarf holding its tail and brandishing 
a club ; then a dwarf-driven bull ; and lastly a tiger. On the left 
side are a tiger, whose tail is held by a dwarf ; then an elephant ; 
then an animal whose face is broken, probably a stag looking 
back ; and last a tiger whose tail is held by a dwarf. 

On the return of the back wall which meets this carved rail, are, 

’ on each side, two male and female figures, like the figures on the 
front screens in the temple caves at Kanheri and K&le. In the left 
comer are two standing figures, a man five feet four inches high, 
and a woman, five feet two inches high, including their headdresses, 
with; at the right lower corner, a boy holding the woman^s foot as 
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if sTiampooing it. The man wears a high headdress^ earrings 
wristlets and armlets^ a waistcloth and waistband^ its end hanging 
OYer his right thigh. His right hand is raised and his left rests 
on his left hip. The woman wears a carions roundish headdress 
and large earrings^ a pair of heavy anklets on each leg^ an 
armlet and wristlet on her left arm^ and a wristlet on her right arm, 
Her right hand rests on her right hip, and her left hand is laid on the 
boy^s head. The boy has no ornaments and seems to be a servant. 
In the right pair of figures the man is five feet four inches and 
the woman five feet high. The man stands to the right of the 
woman. He wears a curious high headdress in eight folds^ ear- 
rings, wristlets, and armlets apparently of round beads. He wears 
a waistcloth, its end hanging between his legs and showing a highly 
ornamented border, and a waistband whose end hangs along his 
right leg and also shows a rich border. His left hand rests on 
his left hip and his right hand is raised above his head, the finger 
next the thumb being held up and the thumb and the three other 
fingers closed. The woman wears a rich headdress like an 
inverted English hat with flowing drapery below it. Between the 
bottom of the headdress and the woman s brow are two bands, the 
upper like a roll of plaited hair, the lower like an ornamented fillet, 
which ends over her right ear in a metal disc with four pendants. 
The right hand is raised shoulder-high and holds three lotus stalks, 
whose flowers rise high over her head. She has no ornaments on 
her arms or neck, but heavy earrings, a waistband of metal discs, 
and on each leg a pair of heavy anklets, the lower one somewhat 
flat. A band of cloth is fastened round the waistbelt in front and 
falls between the legs. 

The floor of the antechamber of the shrine is level with the top 
of the bench in the hall, and had benches on the inner sides of the 
parapets. At the left end is a cell with a bench on the right side, 
and above the bench is a hole, eighteen inches square, giving en- 
trance into a smaller cell filled with stones and rubbish. A doorway 
about nine feet wide leads into the shrine in which is a plain 
relic-shrine or ddghoha reaching to near the roof, and joined to the 
roof by the staff of the umbrella which is carved on the rock above. 
There are traces of plaster and painting on all the walls, roofs, and 
columns of this cave. 

Gave VII is close to cave VI and five feet higher. There is 
a cistern to the right of the entrance. The cave has a plain front 
court with steps leading to the entrance at the left end of the 
veranda. The veranda has two eight-sided columns with square 
bases and square pilasters with the usual double -crescent ornament. 
Between the pillars is a thin plain parapet with a seat inside. A 
door in the hack of the veranda to the right, leads into a cell with 
a stone bench along the left wall. The walls have traces of plaster, 
and the door has sockets for a wooden frame. In the right end of 
the veranda is a bench in a recess. 

On the left end wall is an inscription in four lines, very deeply and 
clearly cut on a smooth surface, and entire. It has been translated : 
meritorious gift of a cave by the physician Somadeva* the son of the 
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Sla'ga, Isirab 
Sapa'.’ 


a pliysician and worsMi 
*.ta, and Sivagliosaj ani" 


Just beyond tlie cistern outside of this cave is another cistern^ 
dry and broken^ with^ on the back of the recess^ an inscription deeply 
cut but much weather-worn. The latter halves of the first two lines 
are indistinct j the third letter in the second line was probably 
and the fifth and in the nest line the first syllable must have 
been mam. The inscription has been translated : 

* Tlie meritorious gift of Mandava Kuma'ra* tlie cMef of tlxe Mandavas.*^ 

Gme VIIT is just beyond the second cistern of cave VII, and 
three feet lower. It is an oblong chamber, with a door near the 
right end and a window to the left, which are now broken into one. 
At the left end is a stone bench. A door in the back towards the 
right leads into a cell which has a bench in a short recess on the 
left. Half the length of this bench has been cut to a depth of one 
foot seven inches, leaving a front three inches thick, and fitted for 
receiving a trap lid thi^ee inches thick which would complete the 
bench and form a box one foot nine inches square and one foot four 
inches deep. 

Ome IX is close to cave VIII and six feet higher. Entering 
from the left side of the court is a cell with a bench along 
the back ,* the front wall is nearly gone, but it had a window to the 
right of the door. In the right wall a window and door lead 
into the veranda, which has two eight-sided columns with cushion 
bases and capitals and plain eight-sided pilasters. A large door at 
the back, with sockets for a wooden framework, leads into a chamber 
with a plain relic-shrine or daghoba, whose top reaches the roof. 
The walls have traces of plaster. At the I’ight end of the veranda, 
deeply cut on a smooth panel, is an inscription, which has been 
translated : 

* The meritorious gift of a Ciietiyaghara (Sk. Cliaityagriha, or house for a 
I'elic-shrine) by Bhayila', a Bra'hmani, wife of the Bra'hmana XTpa'saka Ayitilu,* 

Cave X is close to cave IX and five feet lower. It has a small 
front court, with a broken door to the right and a large window to 
the left of the door. Inside, an oblong chamber opens to the right 
into a cell, with a stone bench at the back. Over the window is an 
inscription deeply cut on a rough surface. It has been translated : 

* The meritorious gift of a dwelling- cave by Sivapirita, gardener# sou of the 
gardener Vadhuka.* 

Gave XI is close to cave X and two feet lower. It consists of an 
open veranda, the right and back walls of which are mostly broken. 
In the back wall were a door and window, the door leading into an 
oblong* room with a bench along the back wall, now much destroyed. 
On the right end wall of the veranda is an inscription deeply 
cut on a smooth panel, part of which is broken. The giver was 
the daughter of a chief or Mahdbhoja of the family or town of 
Mandava. To the right of the veranda is another large, plain, open 
' chamber. 

>' Cam XII is close to cave XI -and on 'the same level. The 
veranda is nearly gone except a stone bench at the right end. 
The door into the room behinel has sockets for a wooden door-post. 
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Chapter XIY. and to the left of the door is a large window^ partly broken. The 
Blaces oTinterest. room has a bench along the back wall. Over the recess above 

the veranda bench and partly on the back wall is an inscriptioE, 
cut on a rough surface and distinct, but injured at the end of the 
lines. It has been translated : 

‘ Tne dwelliBg-caYe of Goyamma', tlie daugliter of Hala, tlie royal lainister.’ 

At the beginning of this inscription is an odd representation of a 

lion*"' 


Kuda Caves. 
Caw XII -X F. 


Gave XIII is close 
open veranda with 


to cave XII and two feet higher. It has an 
a short bench at the right end, and steps 
leading down in front from that end. In the back wall of the 
veranda is a door and a window to its left. The door leads into a 
square chamber with a bench at the back. Over the window in the 
hack wall of the veranda is an inscription badly cut on a rough 
surface. It has been translated : 


‘Tlie meritorious gift of a dwelling-cave 
Mah.a'bb.oja Sadakara Sudamsana.’ 


by 'Vijayanika', daughter of 


Cave XIV is close to and on the same level with cave XIIL 
It is similar in plan. On the left end wall and round the back 
over the window is an inscription lightly cut on a smooth panel, 
but distinct. It has been translated : 

*Tlie meritorious gift of a dweUing-cave by Mahika of KaraJxa'kada^ a 
blacksmith. iloJmMray 

About five feet further is a large open cistern still holding water. 
On the back of its recess, deeply cut on a rough surface, is a 
weather-worn and indistinct inscription which has been translated ; 

*Of the merchant Vasula, ...... a bathing cistern.’ 2 

About twenty feet from cave XIV is a small recess, apparently 
a cistern, nearly filled with earth and roots, with an inscription on 
the back of it, cut on a very rough weather-worn surface. It has 
not been deciphered. About twenty-five feet further is a cell-like 
recess nearly filled with earth and boulders. 

Gave AFis about fifty-five yards beyond cave XIV and twenty 
feet higher. It is a temple cave. In front is the veranda with 
four plain eight-sided pillars, one of which is broken ; at the ends are 
square pilasters with the usual double-crescent ornament. At each 
end of the veranda is a cell with a bench along the hack. A wide 
doorway in the middle of the back wall of the veranda leads into 
the shrine which has a plain relic-shrine or ddghoba^ the top of 
which is against the roof. There are traces of plaster on the walls 
and roof and of painting on the columns. On the left end of the 
hack wall, over the left cell door and below the roof, is an inscription 
in one long line. It is deeply cut on a smooth surface, and very 
distinct. It has been translated ; 

* The meritorious gift of a relic-slirme house or OUtiyagham aud cell by Ba'mad&ta 
the Adhagachhaka, the sou of Ahila, wheu Velidata sou of Kochi was Mahabhoja 
Maudava 5 and by his -wife Velidata' the meritorious gift of a cell/ 




^ Karahdkada is the modem Karhdd in Sat^ra, a snb-divisional town and a Hindu 
place of pilgrimage, with sixty-three Buddhist caves in its neighbourhood. 

A bathing cistern is generally a large cistern, where the monks could bathe. It 
is usually open above, with steps leading to the water’s edge. 
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Oaves XVI to XIX are about thirty feet above the level of cave Chapter XIV> 
XV and between caves XIV and XV, but further back towards the places of Interest* 
top of the hill. They are nunibered from left to right as an upper Caves 

range. 

Gwve XVI has a cistern with good water to the left of the CmesXVIXIX, 
entrance to the court and another to the right. The court is plain 
with a low bench across the front of the cave which is an oblong 
chamber with door and window and a bench at the left end. A 
door^ near the left end of the chamber^ leads into a cell with a bench 
along its left wall. There are traces of plaster on the walls of the 
chamber and cell. There are three inscriptions in this cave. One 
in the back wall of the fronts between the door and the window^ 
is in six lines very deeply cut and distinct. It has been translated : 

* To tlie Perfect ! The meritorious gift of a dwelling-cave by the nun Sapila^ 
the female disciple of the reverend monk Vijaya,withXiohita' and Venhuya^ and 
her (Sapila'^s) female disciple Bodhi.* 

The second inscription is on the back of the recess of the cistern 
to the left of the entrance to the court. It seems to have had three 
lineS;, but only the last line is distinct. The others have peeled 
off. The last line has been translated ^ and all, of the female disciple 
Bodhi/ On the back of the recess of the corresponding right hand 
cistern is the third inscription, deeply cut but weather-worn and 
broken, though fairly distinct. It has been translated : 

* The meritorious gift of a cistern by the gardener Muguda'(sa).’ 

Gave XVII is on the same level, and about seven feet to the right 
of the right-hand cistern of cave XVI. It is very like cave XVI, 
except that it has a large window to the left of the door. The 
doorway has no sockets for a wooden framework. The walls have 
traces of plaster. The right end of the veranda is broken into the 
veranda of the next cave. On the back wall of the front chamber, 
close to the ceiling, and to the left of the cell door, is an inscription 
in one line, deeply cut on a smooth but decayed surface. It has been 
translated : 

* Tbe meritorious gift of a dwelling cave by ISfa'ga tbe trader and house-bolder 

who son of Sva^i ’ 

Gave XVIII is close to, and on the same level as cave XVII, 
but there is no bench or step into the veranda. The door is 
between two large windows and there is a bench at the left end* 

The cell at the back, towards the right end, had a large window 
which is now broken into the door. There was also a bench along 
the back wall. Both the doors have sockets for wooden frames and 
there are traces of plaster on the walls. On the back wall of the 
veranda to the" left, and close under the roof, is a deeply cut and 
distinct inscription which has been translated ; 

* The meritorious gift of a dwelliug cave by Vasulanaka the merdmut.* 

Gam XIX is close to cave XVIII and a foot and a half higher. 

It has a plain court thirteen feet wide. The veranda, like that of 
cave XVII, is fourteen feet nine inches wide by six feet six inches 
deep- There is a door to the right and a large window to the left, 
with a rough square pillar between them*' ' At the left end is a passage 
or hal£“Celi, three feet nine inches wide, with, in a recess on the right 
side, a bench six feet two inches long by twoieet three inches broad* 
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To tHe rigM a door in the back leads into a cell sis feet nine inclies 
square with, in a recess at the back, a bench four feet eight inclies 
long* Both doors haYe sockets for a wooden framework and there 
are traces of plaster on the walls. 

Cave is about fifty-seYen yards to the right of cave XIX 
and ten feet higher. It is rather difficult to get at. The front of 
the veranda and most of the back wall are gone. There is a door 
in the middle of the back wall, and a window to the left of the door 
opens into a small square room. 

Cave XXI is about twenty-seven yards to the right of cave XX 
and five feet higher than cave XIX. The court is plain and the 
veranda has two roughly hewn square pillars. A doorway in the 
middle of the back wall of the veranda leads into an unfinished 
chamber, with a square mass in the centre of the back wall, which 
was probably intended to be carved into a relic-shrine or daglioba. 
To the left of the entrance is a filled-up cistern with an inscription 
in two lines on the back of its recess. It has been deeply cut but is 
weather-worn. It has been translated : 

‘ The meritorious gift of a cistern by tbe mereliatit Vasulanaka.* 

Cave XXII is close to cave XXI and three feet lower. In 
front is a court with a bench to the left* A door to the right and 
a window to the left are now broken into one* Inside is a chamber 
with a bench at the back. Between this cave and cava XXIII is a 
cistern in a recess with good water* 

Gave XXIII is close beyond the cistern and on the same level 
as cave XXII. A central door and two large windows open into 
an outer oblong room. At the back of this oblong room is a nearly 
square room with a door and window and a bench in a recess at the 
back. Over the left window is an inscription in two lines cut on a 
rough surface. It has been translated : 

* The meritorious gift of a ca'sre by Sivadata', the mother of Pusauaka and 
second^ (wife or daughter) of Vehamita, the tradei\* 

Cave XXIV is twelve feet to the right of cave XXIII and ten 
feet higher. It is similar in plan to cave XXIII ; only the front 
room or veranda is broken and the bench in the recess is on the 
right wall of the inner cell. To the right of the door and partly on 
the inner end is a weather-worn and indistinct inscription. It has 
been translated : 

* Prom the trader Achalada'sa’s son Asalamxta, the meritorious gift of a cave 
andapath(?)’ 

Cave XXV is close to cave XXIY and on the same level. The 
front of the veranda is gone. ^ There is a bench at the left end of the 
veranda. In the back wall is a door and a large window opening 
into a chamber with a benched recess at the back. 

' Gave XXVI is close to cave XXV, part of the wall between 
being broken. At the right end of the veranda is a bench. In 
the back wall a door and a window open into a small plain chamber. 


i Tbe word ill the original is Bitiyakd (Sk. Dvitiyakd), that is the second, 
probably meaning the wife or second person in the household, possibly the daughter. 
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Linga'lia or the Ling-shaped fort/ fourteen miles north-east Chapter XIY. 
of Mahad, abuts on the main line of the Sahyadris half way places of Interest* 
between Eaygad and Torna, The fortified rock is about 2969 feet ^ ^ ^ ; 

high with an ascent of four miles, the first half easy^ the second Likgana r out. 

steep and difficult. Its rock-cut steps have been destroyed, and the 
fort is almost inaccessible. The top of the fortified rock is nearly 2500 
feetsquare. No fortifications or buildings remain. But there are said 
to be traces of a grain store and some cisterns. Under the Mardthds 
Lingana was.used as a penal settlement in which prisoners were 
confined in rock dungeons, one dungeon being able to hold fifty 
prisoners^ 

This and Birvadi fort in Eoha were built by Shivaji in 1648, to 
secure the central Konkan against the attacks of the Sidi It was 
taken by Colonel Brother in 

Lolia'ra village in the Mahad suh-division, eight miles south of LohAra. 
Mahad, to the right of and close to the MahM-Polddpur road, has a 
small wooden temple of Mahddev on an old plinth, round which are 
several square monumental pillars or battle-stones, five or six feet 
high, with sculptured panels on the faces as at Mathvad. There is 
also a Sati stone, with the female arm bent below the elbow, and 
two figures of a man and a woman. 

Malia'd, north latitude 18° 6' and east longitude 78° 29', the head- MahAd, 

quarters of the Mah4d suh-division, had, in 1881,6804 people 
and a municipal income of £285 (Rs. 2850). The town lies on the 
right bank of the Savitri river thirty-four miles east of B/mkot, 
just above its meeting with the Gandhari, At high water spring tides 
vessels drawing less than nine feet, and, at all times of the tide, 
canoes can pass a mile above Mahad. The sixteen miles above the 
Ratnagiri town of Mahapral are extremely difficult, and a small 
boat, if it fails to leave Mahad within an hour of high water, •will 
hardly get further than Dasgaon a distance of about eight miles. The 
ten miles below Dasgaon are also very difficult. Sailing boats often 
spend three or four days in working from Mahapral to Mahad. The 
eighteen miles west of Mahapx'al can be passed at all times by vessels 
of five tons (20 kimndis). Steam launches do not go further than 
Dasgaon, Above D4sgaon boats drawing t-wo feet six inches can go 
to the Unhale hot springs at low water spring tides. From here 
navigation is tidal, but at high water spring tides boats drawing six 
feet can go a mile above Mahad. Almost across the river, opposite 
Mahdd, is a bar of rock and the channel is narrow and under the 
left bank. In the pool above M'ahM there is never less than eight 
feet of water.® The limit of the tide is about two miles above Mahad. 

To improve inland communication, and give an impetus to inland 
traffic from Mahad and other KoMba marts, a railway has been 
suggested from Kalyin to Mahad a distance of about ninety miles, 
with stations at Taloja, Panvel, and Apte in Thana, and at Pen^ 

VMii^ Nigothna, Kolad or Rolia Road, Mfegaon, Goregaon, Dasgaon, 
and Mahad in Kohiba.^ 


^ Mr, T, S. Hamilton, C.S., and Mr* H. Keanedw' Bombay Miscellany, I. IL 
® Bombay Coiirier, 6tli Jane 1S81. ® Mr, w, F. Sinclair, O.B. 

* Mr, W, F. SiacMr, 20tli January I88J, 
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The 1881 census showed 1202 houses and 6804 people, of 
whom 5695 were Hindus, 1086 Musalni&s, three Beni-Israels, and 
t-wenty Others* 

Maliad is said to have been once known by the name of 
Mahikavati^ Its situation at the head of the main channel of the 
Savitri, and the group of early (about a.d. 100) Buddhist caves in 
Pale hill about two miles to the north-west of the town^ and two 
groups equally old at Kol about a mile to the south, mark Mah5xl as 
an early trade centre. The caves are considered to date from the 
first to the third century after Christ, and the town, or more 
properly the suburb, of Pdle, seems to be mentioned in Ptolemy 
(A.D. 150) as Balipatna, and in the Peripius, about a hundred years 
later, as Palaipatmai.^ 

In 1538 De Castro mentioned it as a large town with a great 
trade in wheat. The Savitri was also called the river of honey, 
because honey was a great article of trade.^ During the latter part 
of the seventeenth century its nearness to Eaygad, Shivaji’s capital, 
increased the importance of Mahad. Shivaji often lived at Mahdd. 

‘ In 1651, a party of troops in the interest of the Moghals and 
under the command of one Baji Shamrdj, attempted to make Shivaji 
prisoner, but he was informed of the design, and marched against them 
and put them to flight.^ In 1656, by building the fort of Pratapgad 
just beyond the southern limit of Kolaba, Shivdji gained command 
of the pass leading from the Deccan to Mahdd, and secured a retreat 
to the Konkan. In 1682, when Daddji Eaghunath retired defeated 
from Janjira, the Sidi made constant inroads into the neighbourhood 
of Mahad, destroying cows, carrying off women, and burning villages. 
He even forced his way into the town of Mahad and captured 
Daddji EaghunMn’s wife.^ In 1771 Forbes found Mahad a fortified 
large and populous town.® In 1796 Nana Fadnavis, unable to 
prevent the accession of B4jirav, fled to the Konkan, and at Mahad 
collected an army of 10,000 men.*^ In the month of October 1796 
Nana concluded a treaty with the WwAm on the one hand and the 
English on the other. Under this treaty, which is knovrn as the 
treaty of Mahdd, Bdjirav was enthroned as Peshw'a and Nana 
Fadnavis returned to Poona as minister. In 1802, when Holkar 
occupied Poona, B^jirdv fled with from 6000 to 8000 men to Eaygad 
and thence to Mahad, and took refuge in the fortress of that place,^ 
From Mahad B^jirdv despatched letters to the Bombay Government, 
requesting that ships might be sent to convey him and his followers 
to Bombay. He was anxious to send his family, and the families 
of his attendants, to Suvarndurg in Eatnagiri ; but the command- 
ant of the fort refused to receive them. Khanderav Eastia, the 


^ Mr, A. T. Crawford, C.S. ^ At the inaction of the Sdvitri and the Gdndh^ri is 
a mosque still known as the Maika or Mahika mosque which occupies the site of, and 
is probably built of the stones of, a Hem^dpanti temple. The mosque seems to have 
been turned into a battery and to have undergone a cannonade from down stream. 
Mr, W. Sinclair, C.S. ^ ^ Bertius’ Ptolemy, 198 j McOrindle’s Peripius, 129. 

3 Bom Joao de Castro Primeiro Eoteiro da Costa da India, 41. 

* Grant Dufies Mar^thi&s, 65. ® Ditto 139, ^ Porbes’ Oriental Memoirs, I. 200. 

^ Grant Duff*s Marith^, 525. ; Hairne's Konkan, 107. ' 

® MaxweE*s life of Wellington, I, 119 *, Grant Duff’s Maritbis, 528, '55S» 
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governor or sarsuhheddr of, tlie-Koiikan, joined hini^at- MaBM 
from Bassein. On hearing that Holkar was- - on his way down , the 
Par pass, the Peshwa fled „ to ' Suvamdnrg, ' while some of his 
followers took refuge in the English' factory at' Foit Victoria 
Baiikot.^ On the 24ith of April lSlS- the force under -Lieutenant- 
Colonel Prother seems to have occupied Mahdd without opposition. 
In 1820 Mahdd is described, as 'standing at^ the foot mf a 
principal pass through the mountain leading to Poona, and as 
the emporium of the Bankot river where all merchandise whether 
leaving or entering the river was embarked. . There was a large 
Vanjari traffic, caravans of pack-bullocks coming from the Deccan 
to be laden with rice and salt.®, ' 

Mahad has still a .large export.: and import trade. , ■ ..The .imports 
are fresh, and salted fish from Malabar, 'Goa,- 'and the' South 
Koiikan, fresh fish from the North Koiikan, and dates, sugar, iron, 
piece goods, kerosine oil, and cloth from Bombay. The exports 
are onions, garlic, coriander, potatoes, groundnuts, molasses, 
turmeric, linseed oil, and myrobalans to Bombay. Considerable 
quantities of rice go east through the Varanda pass to the Deccan and 
also south to Ratnagiri. Particulars collected during the present fair 
season (1883) showed an average daily traffic of about twenty-five 
tons down stream and about eighteen up stream. The average 
yearly trade during the five years ending 1881-82 was valued at 
£83,747 (Rs. 8,37,470), of which £34,394 (Rs. 3,43,940) were exports 
and £49,353 (Rs. 4,93,530) were imports.^ Besides the sub- 
divisional establishments, Mahd^d has a subordinate judge’s court, 
a dispensary, a library, and two vernacular schools for boys. 

Pale village, almost a suburb of MahM about two miles north- 
west, has a group of twenty-nine Buddhist caves of about the first 
or second century after Christ, 

Pale is probably the Balipatna^ of Ptolemy (a.b, 150) and the 
Palaipatmai of the Periplus (a.d. 247)/ Pale next appears as 
Valipavana or Palipattana, in a copperplate of Anantdev, the 
fourteenth prince of the northern Silahara family (a.i>. 1094) where 
it is mentioned as the native place of the chief minister. No 
further mention of Pale has been traced till 1774, when Forbes 
wrote : “ The excavated mountain is about ■' b, mile from the town 
of Marre (Mahad), of great height and difficult ascent. Like the 
excavations at Salsette and Elephanta /there ' are temples and 
habitations hewn out of the solid rock. -The principal temple is 
.sixty feet long,, thirty broad, and ten in height; the roof and 
sid,es are not ornamented, but at the termination is a large image, 
seated on . a throne with a smaller figure on each side, and two 
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I Crrant DuflT b 55S, m Haime’s Kaakaa, 107 . ■ 

^ Bevenue Diary 142, p. 2OT. 

s The details are : Exports , 1877 - 78 , £ 42 , 882 ? 1878 - 79 , ‘£ 44 , 878 ; 1879 * 80 , £ 44,092 : 
1880 - 81 , £ 21,562 ; 1881 - 82 , £ 19 , 560 . Imports , 1S77 - 78 , '£ 66,509 f 1878 - 79 , £ 52,421 ; 
1879 - 80 , £ 55,559 ; 1880 - 81 , £ 38,802 ; 1881 - 82 , £ 33 , 973 . ’ ■ . 

' TMs account of the P^le and Koi cares is'prepared from Dr. Burgess* notes in 
Bonibay Arclijeologioal Survey, Separate Pamphlet, 1-3 tod; Eeport, I?. 18-19. 

■ i*® Bertius* Ptolemy, 198 ; McCrindle’s Periplus,'' 12$.. ■ -'Jhe Patna of Ptolemy and 
Palntai of the Periplus are the Sanskrit Pattan a city* 
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iiiiitilated animals mider Ms feat ; tlie liglit is admitted through a 
range of pillars forming a gTsaid eiitranee/'^ 

The caves are ent- in the almost perpeiidiciiiar scarp of tlie hili 
and face east* The first twoiitj are in the '^-pper seaj'p £uid the 
i:emainiiig eight about thirty feet lower, 

Begiiiiiiiig from the south end of the series^ Cave I is the largest and 
perliaps one of the latest of the group. Its veranda, fifty-three feet 
by eight, is supported by six pillars and two end pilasters. Of these 
only the sontli pilaster and the next pillar have been finished ; the 
others are merely blocked out square masses. The finished pilaster 
has a narrow band of leaf ornament at the top, and another 
similar band about three feet from ihe bottom, with a line of 
beads or flowers over the lower band. The finished pillar is square 
at the base to a height of three feet ; above this is an eight-sided 
band six inches broad, then three feet two inches of the shaft is 
sixteen-sided, returning through another eight-sided band to the 
square form. Three doors and two windows in the back wall of 
the veranda open into a large hall fifty-seven feet wide along the 
front wall and sixty-two feet at the back, by about thirty-four 
feet deep, v/ith an average height of ten feet four inches. Round 
all four sides of the hall runs a low bench. In the south wall 
four cells have been begun but none of them are finished. In the 
back wall, at each end, are the beginnings of four more cells, 
while in the centre is the entrance to the shrine, with a window 
at each side. The shrine measures twenty feet by seventeen and 
has a square mass of rock in the centre rising to the roof. On 
the front of this mass of rock is sculptured an image of Buddha 
seated with wheel and deer beneath, fiy-whisk hearers at his side, 
and demigods or vidijddharas above. On the south and north 
faces are other fly -whisk bearers and on the back face is roughly 
blocked out the form of a sitting Buddha. Everything about this 
cave shows that it was left unfinished. In front of cave I, at a 
lower level are three reservoirs, each about fourteen or fifteen feet 
square. Two have small square entrances, the third is perhaps 
partly bi'oken. Cave II. is close to the north above cave I. It 
has two pillars in front of a small veranda, 15' 7" broad by 4' 3" 
deep, which gives access to a small unfinished cell, T square and 5' 6'' 
high. 

Cave III. is close to cave 11. It has been very carefully finished, 
and is the most perfect of the series. In front is a raised 
veranda, beyond the front of which the rock projects a good deal 

f iving ample shade. In the veranda are two pillars with square 
ases and eight-sided shafts. At the right end of the veranda 
is an irregular recess containing a seat beaded and with pilasters. 
There are beaded seats also inside the veranda curtain. The wall 
of the veranda has been plastered and panelled in the Muhammadan 
window pattern. A door, with sockets for a wooden frame, in 


, 1 Oriental Memoirs, 1. 201. Melbulir^s (1764) reference (Voyage en Arabic, II. 3$ - 34) 

to a temple or twentyrfive houses with rooms cut in the rock not far from 
Fort Victoria or Btokot probably refers to the F41e eavei, , 
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the back wall of the veranda leads to a chamber, 17' long by S' 6" 
deep and 7' high. The chamber has a stone bench in the right 
end, the edge of which is beaded and at the ends are moulded 
pilasters. From the right side of the court of this cave, in front, 
stairs led to cave IV. and to the reservoirs in front of cave I, 
These stairs are now broken away. Oaves IV. and V. are at a 
considerably lower level. Cave IV. has two broken pillars in front 
of the veranda. A door in the back wall, with sockets for posts 
in the floor and ceiling, leads into a small room (12'x7'x6' 6") 
and cell behind (6' x 6' 9"). On the north or right wall was a 
large inscription about 3'10"x2' but only a few letters here and 
there can be traced. Cave V. consists of a veranda and a hall. 
The veranda, 15' 1" broad and 4' 9" deep, has two eight-sided 
columns with bases 20'' square and two square pilasters with the 
usual double-horn ornament. The veranda wall has been hewn 
very smooth and there is a curtain between the pillars and 
pilasters with bench inside. A door in the back wall of the 
veranda with sockets leads to a rough clay-plastered hall, 15' 6" 
square and 7' 3" high. An 18" high bench with plain beading 
runs round three sides. Cave VI. is a recess in the rock, perhaps an 
unfinished cave, on about the same level as the cisterns in front of 
cave 1. Cave VH. is a larger roughly finished cell with veranda, 
with a cistern to the left of the front, half filled with mud. Cave 
VIII. is a larger irregular excavation with a veranda. 

Cave IX. is a chaitya or temple-cave and is one of the 
largest of the group. It consists of a veranda, a middle hall 
with cells in the side walls, and a shrine with a ddglioba behind. 
The two pillars in front of the ' veranda are destroyed, 
but part of the capital of one still attached to the ceiling and 
portions of the bases, show that they were of the old pot or lota 
shape like the pillars in N5,sik cave X. and in some of the Junnar 
caves. There is also a pilaster on either side with the usual 
double-horn ornament. The hall, 27' wide 23' 9"^ deep and 9' 2" 
high, has a bench running along the back and side walls. The 
right and left walls of the hall have in each a row of three cells 
with grooved doors and benches along their back wall. In the 
back wall are the shrine in the middle and on either side a cell 
with bench along the back wall. The shrine is a large recess about 
15' square, with in front of it large holes as if for a screen. The 
shrine once contained a relic-shrine, or daghoha, of which the 
only traces are the umbrella left in the roof and the rough^ surface 
of the floor. On the back wall is an inscription of four lines and 
two letters which from the form of the letters appears to be of 
about A.i>. 130. It has been translated : 

* 'To tlie Perfect one I Prince Ka'nabliaa Vlienxipa'lita’s dwelling-cave* oiiapel and 
eiglit (8) cells t tMs mucli work is endowed, and two (2) pistems on eaeb. side 
oftJie dwelling-cave, also a patii connected with, tlie dwelling-cave, is presented. 
’OnUs is the meritorins gift of that Knma'ra (prinee).’^ 
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Cave X. is south from and above the level of cave IX. In front 
of the veranda which is 15' V long and 8' 11" broad, are two 
eight-sided pillars with end pilasters. A door, wdth a small square 
window on either side, leads into a hall 15' 3" x 6' 9", which has 
a cell behind it. Cave XI. is like cave IX. , but, between the 
pillars and pilasters, is a low curtain carved on the outside with 
the rail pattern, but much destroyed. Caves XII. and XIII. have 
each two eight-sided pillars and two pilasters in front of the 
veranda and inside an oblong hall with a stone bench. Cave 

XIV. is under cave XIII. and is similar in plan to cave X. Cave 

XV. consists of a veranda and a cell 10' x 6' 9" Cave XVI. is a 
recess 4' deep containing a relic-shrine or ddghoha in half relief, 
6' 2" high and 4' in diameter. The plinth of the relic-shrine is 
surrounded at the upper edge by a plain rail pattern, and the tee 
is crowned by five thin slabs or plates, the top plate touching the 
roof. Cave XVII. consists of a veranda 21' 3" long and 5' 2'' 
broad with two broken eight-sided pillars. A door in the back 
wall of tbe veranda, with a large square window on each side, 
leads into a hall 18' 8'' deep by 15' broad and 8' high. The hall 
has a bench along the back and side -walls and a cell off the east 
end of the south wall. Cave XVIII. is unfinished ; the veranda 
has two square pillars blocked out, but the hall is only begun. 
Cave XIX. is similar to caves IV. and XIV. ; Cave XX. is in the 
same style, but the cell is unfinished ; Cave XXI. is only the 
beginning of a cave. 

Ill the lower scarp, about thirty feet below caves I - XXI, is a 
group of eight caves. Cave XXII., at the south end of the group, 
is a small room or shrine 9' 4" deep by 8' 5''' broad and 7' high, 
with a plain relic-shrine in the middle, 4' S''' in diameter, the 
top of its capital reaching to the roof. Round the upper edge of 
the plinth of the relic-shrine is a band of rail pattern. On the 
north wall is carved a figure of Buddha, seated with dangling 
legvS with attendant fly-’whisk hearers, and demigods, the latter 
l^olding a crown or mitre over his head. Over the demigods, a 
flower wreath or tomna comes out of the mouths of alligators 
on either side. These images are a later addition, the work of 
Mah5,yana Buddhists of about the fifth or sixth century. In the 
south wall is a cell with a stone bench. Gave XXIII. is a plain 
veranda with a cell containing a stone bench. Cave XXIV. is 
a copy of cave XI. with the rail pattern on the outer side of the 
veranda curtain. The veranda is 15' 2" long and 4' 9" broad, and 
the hall, which has a square window on each vside of the door, 
is 14' 10" X 6' 7" with a stone bench in the north end. Cave XXV. 
was a chamber of which the front has fallen. There are two cells 
in the. back wall of the chamber. Cave XXVI. is a cell 9' 3" by 
7'^ 10" with a square window. Cave XXVII. is a room with a 
window on each side of the door and a cell at the back with stone 
benches in both. Cave XXVIII. consists of a veranda 16' 9" 
broad by 4' 9'' deep with in front two eight-sided pillars and 
pilasters, and a hall 17' 3" by 8' 3" with a cell at the north end of 
the back wall Outside the veranda, on the north, is an inscription 
in six lines. As the latter , part of each line • lias peeled on the 
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full meaning of the inscription cannot be made out. It seems to record 
the dedication of a cave and of a Chetiya EodM (?) together with 
an endowment of land for the worship of Buddha The giver’s 
name may l3e Vadasiri. In the first line are the names of the 
householder and Seth Sangharakshita and the first syllable of his 
son’s name Vi ..... VMasiri was probably his wife. On a raised 
bench ornamented with the rail pattern is a small relic shrine, in 
half relief 4' 2'^ high. Gave XXIX. is a room IT 2'' by 6' *7'' with 
a window to the south of the door and a cell in the back wall 
Near the bottom of the hill are two small and plain relic-shrines 
or ddgliohds hewn out of single blocks, severed from their bases. 

Kol Oaves* About a mile south-east of Mahad in a hill behind 
the village of Kol are two small groups of caves. The first group, 
to the north-east of the village, consists of a few ruined cells ; the 
second group, to the south-east, contains one cell larger than any of 
the others. All are apparently unfinished. In the second groujp 
are three short inscriptions of about the first century after Christ. 
They have been translated : 

* (1) A cave, tlie religious gift of SetiL SangharakMta, sou of G-aliapati ; * (2) * A 
cave, the meritorious gift of Dnamasiri (Sk. Dharmasri), daughter of the lay- 
worshipper Khara(u?)d, and wife of Sivadata (Sk, Sivadatta);’ (3) *A cave, 
the meritorioiJs gift of Sivadata (Sk, Sivadatta), an inhabitant of A'gha'akasa 
village.* 

There is a third group of a few cells and cisterns in a hill to the 
north-east of Mahad, and there is a cell in a hill to the south near 
the road leading to Nd,gothna. 

Ma'llda'd,^ a port in the M4ngaon sub-division, is situated on the 
bank of the MandM river eight miles above its confluence with 
the Janjira creek, and five or six west of Tale. At Mandad the 
river meets the tide and is joined from the left by the B^mangad 
stream. Below Mandad it winds among high woody hills with many 
views of great beauty. Boats of thirty to seventy tons (120-280) 
hhandis) can reach Mandad at spring tides and boats of 12 | tons 
(50 hhandis) at ordinary high tides. At spring tides small boats of 
about 6i tons (25 hhandis) can pass as far as Malati four miles above 
Mdndad. Mandad is believed by Dr. Burgess to be the Mandava 
mentioned in inscriptions of about A.D. 130 in the Kuda caves 
which lie about a mile and a half to the south. This identification 
seems probable and Mandad, not Md<ndla at the mouth of the B^nkot 
creek, may then be the Mandagara of Ptolemy (A.B.lfiO) and the 
Mandagora of the Periplus (A.D. 247).^ 

Machvds and other vessels of fifty to 125 tons from Bombay, 
Habsdn, Goa, and Bals& visit MandM anchoring from fifty to seventy 
feet from the landing place. The exports are tnyrobalans, coarse 
cloth, rice, mustard seed, tobacco, and live stock ; the imports are cloth, 
drugs, cocoanuts, iron, coffee, fish, betelnut, spices, sugar, and tobacco. 
The traders are Bhand5,ris and Musalm^ns,. most of them men of 
capital, who stay in Mandad from November to May. ^ Since the 
rules for preserving forest have been enforced in Habsan a brisk 


^ See xlppendix;, ^ Gompare Bombay Gazetteer, X» 192. 
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timber trade has sprtmg up in Mandd-d. The sea trade returns for 
the eight years ending 1881-82 show average exports worth £10,932 
(Es. 1,09,320) and imporis worth £1457 (Es. 14,570).^ The 1881 
census showed 193 houses an 1001 people, of whom 890 were 
Hindus and 111 Musalmans. 

lla'ildYaj about twelve miles north of Alibag on the north coast, 
right across from Bombay, is a landing place of some importance* 

The village is hid in a grove of cocoa-palms at the head of 
a short broad bay with a shallow sandy beach. Entering the 
hay from the sea, on the right are several hare hillocks from 
the top of one of the largest of which rises a white masonry beacon 
pillar. On the left a bare spur runs to the sea and to the south 
rise the north slopes of the Kankeshvar hills. The water is 
low at half tide, and about a mile from the anchorage ground 
there are a few shoals and a reef, which runs in the direction ' 

of Karanja hill. During the rainy season this reef, together wdth 
the strong current from the Nagothna creek, make the waves 
rise very high. Though dangerous to strangers, the local boatmen 
cross this bar nearly every day wdthout accident. Cargo boats 
have to lie some distance from the shore. In spite of this 
drawback, a considerable quantity of rice is embarked for the 
Bombay market from which it is only about ten miles distant. 

The 1881 census showed forty-four houses and 234 people, of whom 
227 were Hindus and seven Musalmans. The sameness in sound 
suggests that Mandva is the Mandava mentioned in the Kuda cave 
inscriptions 130). But no trace of old remains has been found 
in the village, and Md,ndM, which has Dr. Burgess’s support, is a 
more likely identification. 

Ma'ngad, in Mangaon, is a small fort on the Dhanoi spur on the 
borders of the villages of Oh^ch and Masidvadi, about eight miles 
north-east of Md.ngaon town and five miles west of the main range 
of the Sahyddris. It is the smallest of the three Mangaon forts 
Vishramgad, Talagad and Mdngad, being about 145 feet long by ; 
thirteen broad. It is entered by one gateway, and is surrounded i 
by a iminous triangular wall which seems never to have been of any | 

considerable height. There are remains of one bastion but no trace f 

of guns. Within the fort is a small Musalman tomb or dargha, 
nine rock-cut cisterns with good water, and several large hollows 
cut in the rock, said to be granaries. The fort is traditionally 
believed to have been built % Shivaji, but the tomb seems to 
show that the builders were Musalmd^ns. The fort seems to have : 
never been more than an outpost, and never to have been occupied 
by any considerable body of troops.^ It was taken in May 1818 by 
a detachment under Captain Sopitt.^ J 

Ma'ngaon, the head-quarters of the Mangaon suh-division, had in ;; 
1881 464 people, of whom. 346 were Hindus and 118 Musalmans. ? 
The town is built on the left bank of the Kdl river, which is here ■ 


I BeMs m giyeE above p. 126 . s Mr* E* HiMoscardi, C.S. 

® Bowbaj Courier, Stb'May ISIS. 
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cro>ssed by a masonry bridge of six fifty-feet spans built in 1871, 
Nizampur -wp the old snb-divisional head-quarter but Mangaon ■ 
was chosen in 1867 on account of its central position and its ' 
proximity to the trunk road. The md.mlatd^r’s office is , a laro*e 
handsonie building on rising ground to the east of the village. Below 
the bridge the river winds in a long deep pool, and, on the right, 
opposite the town in the village of Khandhar, is a fine grov^e, a 
favourite camping ground for district officers. Besides the suh- 
divisional offices, there is a Government vernacular school for boys. 
Mangaon has a good view of the top of Raygad hill about fifteen 
miles to the east. 

a small village in the Mahad sub-division, five miles 
east of MahM and one mile east of the MahM-Poladpur road, 
across the Savitri, has, round a small modern temple of MahMev 
on an old plinth, eight or ten scjuare battle-stones or monumental 
pillars, none of them more than five feet high. All the pillars 
have their four faces covered wuth sculpture in panels or 
compartments, much like the sculpture on the pillars at Atgaon in 
Th^na.2 

Na'gaon is a large and rich coast village three miles south- 
east of Alib% It occupies the middle of the thickly inhabited 
strip of palm plantations and orchards, which stretches eight miles 
between the Alibag and the Revdanda creeks, the former of which 
runs on the north-east side of the village. In 1850 there were 
633 houses and 3141 people against 725 houses and 3900 people 
in 1881. Of the 1881 population 3810 were Hindus, sixty-nine 
Beni-Israels, and eighteen Musalm^ns. The chief householders are 
Brdhmans and Panchkalshi and Ohavkalshi Malis, and the bulk 
of the lower classes are Bhaiidaris or palm-tappers, and Eunbis 
or husbandmen. There are also a few fishing Kolis. The houses 
of the village are generally some distance apart in palm plantations. 
Here and there by the roadside is a temple with a masonry 
pond, some large trees sniTOunded by masonry plinths, one or 
Wo grain and miscellaneous shops, and some large well kept 
Brahman and goldsmiths’ houses. At these places the villagers 
meet on market days and holidays. The land near Nagaon seems 
to have considerably changed during the last 350 years. In 1538 
De Castro described the island of Nagaon as lying a league from 
Cheul and a gunshot from the mainland, between which and the 
island row boats could pass.^ N%aon has a large temple of 
Vankhanath built by Ahalyabai Holkar (1790). Near a second 
temple dedicated to Bhimeshvar, stood an inscribed stone, which, 
when the temple was repaired in the time of the Peshwa, was 
built into the steps. The stone is 2' 4" long by 1' broad and 
bears a Sanskrit inscription in twenty-eight lines dated Hijri 767 
and Shak 1288. About a mile east of Bhxmeshvar’s temple in the 
garden of Yesu Bal Mh^tara is an inscribed stone 4' 3"' long by 1' 
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broad. Near the top o£ the stone are carved the sun and the 
moon and below is a much worn Devanagari inscription. The stone 
is worshipped by the people. 

Ifa'gotlllia, north latitude 18° 33' and east longitude 73° 13', is a 
port in the Pen sub-division, fifteen miles south of Pen and about forty 
miles south-east of Bombay, It is prettily situated in hollow 
surrounded by wooded hills, on the right bank of the Amba or 
Nagothna creek about twenty-four miles from its mouth. In 1881 
it had 268-1 people, of whom 2241 were Hindus, 406 Musalmans, 
and thirty-seven Others. 

Between Nagothna and the mouth of the Amba the creek varies 
from an eighth to three-quarters of a mile in breadth. The ten miles 
below Dharaintar are easy of navigation. Above Dharamtar the bed 
is blocked with sand banks, and, within four miles of Nagothna, it is 
crossed by reefs of rock which can be passed only at full tide. A largo 
sum has lately been sanctioned for clearing these reefs by dynamite. 
From Dharaintar boats of fifteen tons (60 Miandis) at ordinary high 
tides, and of twenty-five tons (100 Mandis) at springtides, can go 
as far as Njlgothna, But the passage almost always takes even 
ordinary-sized vessels two high tides. So much time is wasted in 
waiting for water to cross the first rocks that when the second barrier 
is reached the ebb has set in and the rocks are no longer passable. 
Twenty-five ton boats, .which can make Nagothna only at spring tides, 
are forced to stay there until the next springs. In passing down the 
Amba, N%othna must be left within two hours of high tide. 
During the dry season, the passage is made only at night because 
the night tide is higher than the day tide and the wind is favourable. 
The Shepherd ferry steamers cross daily from Bombay to Dharamtar. 
From Dharamtar a ferry plied to N%othna, till, in 1881, the road 
between N%othna and Wave, a village on the east side of the creek 
opposite to Dharamtar, was finished. The vessels chiefly employed 
on the creek are phatemdris and machvds, with an occasional 
Jawdar-boat used by travellers between Bombay and Mahabaleshvar. 
Phutemdris are mostly used for carrying rice and salt; and 
miachms for rice and firewood. In the fair season there is a 
considerable traffic at Nagothna, chiefly the export of rice and the 
import of salt and fish. The trade returns for the eight years 
ending 1881-82 show average exports worth £30,607 (Rs. 3,06,070) 
and average imports worth £7586 (Rs, 75,860).^ 

In the beginning of the sixteenth century N%otlma belonged to 
Gujarat.'^ In 1529 Hector de Sylveira went up the river Nagothna 
of Bassein, and burnt six towns belonging to the king of Cambaya, 
The commander of Nagothna took the field against him with five 
hundred horse and a large force of infantry, and endeavoured to 
cut off his retreat.® In 1540 Dom Joao De Castro mentions the 
Ndgothna river as running into the south of Bombay harbour.^ 
On the defeat of the prince of Gujarat by the Portuguese, the 


^ Details are given in the Trade Chapter, pp. 126-' 127. 

® De Barron, YIL -217, m Narine’s Xonkan, 41. . 

' ^ Daria in Eerr,« .210. * Doin Joao De Castro, Frim. Rot. 63- 
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neighbourhood of Nagothna seems to have passed from Gujardt to 
Ahmadnagar, the allies of the Portuguese, with whom it remained 
till in. 1636 the Moghals handed the Ahmadnagar Konkan to 
Bijapur. About ten years later it passed to Shivaji. In 1670 
Ndgothna is mentioned by Ogilby as a town and landing-place at 
the extreme south of Gujarat,^ and in 1675 it appears in Fryer as 
Magatan.^ It is called Negotan® in a treaty between the Eno-lish 
and the Peshwa in 1739, and is probably the Nagina of Tilfentlialer 
with 249 villages and a revenue of £1772 (Rs. 17726) a year/ In 
1818 it is described as less prosperous than Pen, because the river 
was longer and shallower and there were no salt-works.® 

The chief object of interest is the old Musalmdn bridge about 
half a mile south-west of Ndgothna. It is 480 feet long, nineteen 
feet high, and nine feet nine inches broad between the parapets, this 
narrowness being its chief peculiarity. The span of the main arch 
is twenty-two feet nine inches.® It is said to have been built about 
1580 by Kaji AU-ud-din of Oheul at a cost of £30,000 (Rs. 3,00,000). 
As this date falls between the siege of Oheul, during the alliance 
of the Musalmdn kings against the Portuguese, and the activity of 
the Mzamshdhi troops twenty years later, it is probable that the 
bridge was built to facilitate the march of troops from Ahmadnagar, 
probably by the Koari pass. In 1826 repairs costing £259 (Rs. 25’90) 
were sanctioned.’’ The bridge is at present (1882) much used by 
foot travellers the approaches not admitting of the passage of carts. 
The masonry work is being repaired. 

Niza'inpur is a small town in the Mangaon sub-division, on the 
left bank of the Nizampur Kal, about eight miles noi-th-east of 
Mtlngaon with which it is connected by a branch road. The 1881 
census showed 365 houss and 1694 people, of whom 1360 were 
Hindus and 334 Musalmdns. It is a good camping place, and a 
local trade centre of some importance. In the village is a fine 
pond, probably originally Maratha, lately repaired and faced with 
stone from local funds. Somewhere on its bank there seems to 
have been a HemMpanti temple, which has been pulled down and 
many of the stones used in a small mosque in P4najpe village about 
a mile west of Nizd,mpur. Several of the temple stones still lie near 
the pond ; two slabs, especially, which are set before the temple of 
Gaiipati near the pond, very probably belong to the old temple. 
There are also some broken memorial, foMya and sati stones which 
were probably grouped near the old temple. There are two modern 
temples of Vishnu in the village with a curious curved facade, 
and in one of the temples two bull’s-eye windows in well eaiwed 
wooden tracery.® In 1675 Fryer mentions it as Nishdmpore,® and 
in 1684 it was the scene of a defeat of Sambhdji by Gdzi-ud-din, the 
father of Nizam-ul-mulk.’® Till 1867 when the offices were moved 
to M4ngaon, Niz4mpur was the head-quarters of a sub-division. 

1 Atlas, V. 243, 244, Ogilby compiled from earlier writers, 

® New Account, 60, 61, 77. ® Aitehison's Treaties, V. 15. 

‘ Des. Hist, et Qeog. 1. 505. ® Bevenue Diary 142, p. 2670. 

® East India Papers, III. 786. ^ Bast India Papas, 111. 786 ! Nairne’s Konkan, 38. 

® Mr. W. F. Sinclair, O.S. * New Account, 77, 78. 
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Pen^ north latitude 18° 44' and east longitude 73° 11', the head- 
quarters of the Pen suh-division, with in' 1881 a population of 8082, 
lies on the right bank of the Bhog^vati creek about ten miles from 
its mouth. At -high water spring tides the creek is navigable 
for boats of forty tons to Antora, a mile and a half below Pen. The 
Bdng Bandar or neap tide port is four miles belovr Pen. A built road 
joins Pen with Antora.. 

In 1827 according to Captain Clunes Pen had 171 Brahman, sixty- 
four Ediatri, sixty-three Maratha, forty-one Prabhu, thirty-four 
Kasar, twenty-six Vani and twenty-four Sonar families, or a total 
upper class population of about 1600.^ The 1872 census returns 
show a total of 6514, of which 5912 were Hindus, 392 Musalmans and 
210 Others. The 1881 returns show a total of 8082 or an increase of 
1568. Of these 7302 were Hindus, 458 Musalmans, 201 Beni-Israels 
and 121 Others. 

Pen is the centre of a considerable traffic between the Deccan 
and the sea-coast. Carts come down the Sahyddris along the 
Khopivli or Campoolee road bringing tobacco, molasses, pepper, and 
onions, and taking salt and rice.‘^ The custom-house returns show 
for the eight years ending 1881-82 average yearly exports worth 
£66,991, and imports worth £33,493. Besides the sub-divisional 
offices, Pen has a subordinate judge's court, a post office, a 
custom-house, a dispensary, a library and an Anglo- vernacular school 
The mumcipality was established in 1865. In 1880-81 it had an 
income of £516 (Es. 5160) and an expenditure of £435 (Es. 4350). 
The income is chiefly derived from taxes on houses and land, trade 
licences, tolls, and privy and miscellaneous cesses. The principal 
improvements are roads and water- works. The dispensary 
established in 1871 is in charge of a hospital assistant. In 1880 it 
had 10,145 out-patients and 125 in-patients, against 8929 and 70 
in 1874 The cost was £194 (Es. 1940) or an average of 3d (2 as) 
for each patient. 

Pen^ was formerly badly supplied with water ; almost all the 
wells and ponds ran dry during the hot season. About three- 
quarters of a mile to the east of the town a small stream runs 
through a valley, which is sufficiently high to deliver water in the 
town under pressure. The area of this valley is about 100 acres, 
and it is calculated that, with an avei'age yearly rainfall of 110 
inches, 120,000,000 gallons could be stored for the use of the town 
in one season. The works consist of an earthen dam built acrass 
the mouth of the valley about 500 feet long, and forty feet at 
its greatest height. In the hill side, to the west of the dam, a 
waste- weir has been cut twenty feet long and three feet deep, 
which is enough to carry off the surplus water of the lake ; and a 
small tunnel six mches by four has been built under the dam 
through which the outlet and waste-pipes run. The waste-pipe, 
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which is twelve inches in diameter, is fitted with a valve in the 
tunnel, and opens whenever the lake is Ml and the water begins to j 
escape by the weir. The current caused by means of this outlet 
keeps the bottom of the lake clear. The outlet pipe, which is six 
inches in diameter, is also fitted with a valve in the tumiel, and ends 
in a small reservoir on the town side of the dam where a self- 
acting valve is fitted to it, thus regulating the supply of water to 
the town. From the reservoir to the filter, a distance of 2500 feet, 
a nine-inch earthenware pipe has been laid with a fall of one in 
1000, and is calculated to deliver 160,000 gallons in twelve hours. 
The filter, which is thirty feet long six feet broad and ten feet deep, 
is placed near the town, in order that it may be easily accessible, 
and from it to the town a six-inch cast-iron main has been laid ; 
from this main cast-iron pipe four-inch and three-inch mains with 
wrought iron branches distribute the water to the various parts of 
the town. It is calculated that the largest daily consumption of 
w^ater in the town does not exceed 160,000 gallons. Fifteen 
small cisterns have been made in various parts of the town for the 
use of those who do not wish to make connections with their 
houses, which may be done at private expense. The dam is 
built of earth excavated from the rice fields, which form the bed of 
the reservoir. The earth is laid in concave layers, each layer not 
more than one foot in thickness. On a line wnth the inner 
edge of the dam, a puddle wall has been built eleven feet thick 
at the bottom tapering to four feet thick at the top. This wall is 
made of the clayey soil found in rice fields, and is entirely free 
from vegetable matter. The bottom of the wall penetrates at least 
two feet into the firm earth, which forms the original surface of the 
valley. The dam is thirty-five feet at its greatest height and ten 
feet wide at the top, with slopes of two and a half to one on the 
inner, and one and a half to one on the outer side. These slopes 
have been carefully pitched with dry rubble pitching, well rammed 
into the bank, and so laid as to have no cracks or crannies. The 
tunnel or outlet for the pipes through the dam has side walls and a 
pa\dng of rubble masonry set in cement, pointed on all exposed faces, 
and an arching of roughly dressed rubble also set m cement The 
cement is composed of one part raw Portland cement of the best qua- 
lity, and two parts of clean sharp river-sand well washed. The stone 
is of blue trap laid in its natural bed. No boulders or friable 
stone was used, and no face work was allowed. The reservoir in 
which the outlet pipe ends is also of rubble in cement, the same 
sort of work as the tunnel At the beginning of the works it was 
found necessary to dig eleven feet into the bed of the valley, to 
intercept the springs which flowed below the dam site, and from this 
depth the puddle wall is carried up. The extreme width of dam 
at bottom is 170 feet, the height forty feet, the length 610 feet, the 
. breadth at top twelve feet, the slope of the stream side two and 
a half to one, and of the down stream side one and a half to one. In 
addition to this slope, the lower side has about 100,000 cubic feet 
of stone laid upon it. The dam cont^s 850,000 cubic feet of 
, earth. The tunnel under it, which is 162 feet long and six broad 
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with its valve, and the supply pipe six inches in diameter with 
its valve. The end of the tunnel is closed with six feet of solid 
masonry on the lake side, and through this the pipes communicate 
with the lake, the supply pipes being connected with the inlet pipe 
in the lake. The inlet pipe has four arms fitted with plugs, which 
can he removed as the water in the lake falls. The reservoir on 
the lower side is fitted with a self-acting regulator, and from the 
dam to the filter nine-inch stoneware pipes run with a fall of 
one in 1000. From the filter to the town there is a six-inch cast- 
iron main, having a pressure of forty-two feet at the entrance to the 
town. Two fountains or reservoirs, the gift of the late Sir Kdvasji 
J ahangir, are built at the entrance to the town on the main road. The 
mains in the towm are of cast and wrought iron, the ends of all being 
connected one with the other, so as to equalize the pressure and 
produce continual circulation. Five plugs are fixed at certain 
points in the town, and stand-pipes are erected for the poorer 
classes who are unable to take connections into their houses. Except 
the town mains which are laid at the expense of the municipality, 
the whole of the works have been completed by subscription. The 
cost of the dam is £1800 (Rs. 18,000), and of filtering and carrying 
the main to the town £1000 (Rs. 10,000), or a total of £2800 
(Rs, 28,000), of which £1200 (Rs. 12,000) were bequeathed by 
Keshavram Motir^m, a rich grain merchant of Pen. The gathering 
ground is 100 acres, and the capacity of the lake 60,000,000 gallons ; 
the stream runs every year till January. Over the outlet is placed 
a tablet with the inscription : 

‘The Keshow Motiram Ileservoir, named after a Marwaree merchant of 
Pen -who bequeathed B-s. 12,000 for the Pen water supply. This dam was 
commenced 2nd Janna^ 1876, and finished 1st June 1876, Arthur Crawford, 
Collector; W. Gray, C.S., Engineer; and ITa'gu Purbhaji Contractor.* 

About a quarter of a mile to the north of Pen there is a deep 
pool in the Bhogavati formed by a trap dyke with a masonry dam 
on the top of it. The pool is much used by the lower classes of 
Pen for bathing and washing and is a good fishing place. Pen is 
said to have suffered by the opening of the railway between Poona 
and Bombay. Before the opening of the railway many exports 
from the Deccan came to Pen as a port and trade center ; now 
all go straight to Bombay or Panvel ; but there is an inward trade 
ill salt hy the Bor pass. 

In 1668 Pen 
. the Moghal as 

In 1675 it is mentioned by Fryer.^ In 18l9 the easy communication 
with Bombay and with the Deccan by the Bor pass made Pen an 
important centre. Its chief prosperity lay in its salt beds to 
which many thousand bullocks came every year, some of them 
with a few miscellaneous articles but most of them empty. Thera 
was a considerable export of rice to Bombay.^ A number of carved 
stones about the town appear to belong to an unusually large temple 
"of about the thirteenth or fourteenth century. 


^ Brocc’s Amals, lli* 242. 
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Poyiia'dj a village on the Alib^g-Dharamtar road, lies ten and a 
half miles east of Alibag and about two and a half miles south-west 
of Dharamtar. It is a busy well-to-do village with a population of 
781, of whom, according to the 1881 census, 710 were Hindus, 31 
Beiii-Israels, 15 Musalmans, and 25 Others. The houses are on 
the lower slopes of a rising ground above the level of the rice fields. 
In 1850 Poynad was a mdmlatddr's station. A market is held 
every Monday to which people come from the country round, 
some with merchandise and grain, and others to make purchases. 
The average attendance is about 200 sellers and 1,500 buyers. 
Water is scarce and on market days the few wells about the village 
are thronged night and day. 

Pola'dpur, a small town in the Mahdd sub-division, with, in 
1881, a population of 1612, of whom 1494 were Hindus and 118 
Musalmans, lies on the Dasgaon-Mahabaleshvar road about ten 
miles south of MahM.^ There is a good travellers’ bungalow with 
a messman and a native rest-house. From Poladpur the great 
Eatnagiri road stretches south 160 miles to Vengurla. In May 1818 
Poladpur was the scene of a fight between Lieutenant Crossby with 
seventy-five sepoys and 140 horse, and a body of Marathas, 
Pathans and Arabs 470 strong. Lieutenant Crossby attacked and 
the enemy fled in about a quarter of an hour leaving about twenty 
killed and wounded and sixteen prisoners.^ At Poladpur is the 
tomb of the Eeverend Donald Mitchell, the first missionary of the 
Scottish Missionary Society in India.^ 

Ra'yg^d^ Eoyal Fort, originally called Ra'iri, was known to 

the early Europeans as the Gibraltar of the East.® It stands in north 
latitude 18° 14' and east longitude 73® 30', 2851 feet above the 
sea, sixteen miles north of Mahjld, and about forty east of Janjira. 
Its sheer scarped sides., and long top form a great wedge-shaped 
block, cut from the:^ahyadris:by a deep valley about a mile broad 
at the base and two nliles'across from crest to crest. As it is backed 
by the lofty line of the Sahyadris and surrounded by spurs and 
blocks of hills, Eaygad seldom forms a striking feature in theKolaba 
landscape. From the west, about six miles on each side of Mangaon, 
though the lovrer slopes are hid, the Takmak and Hirkani points 
are noticeable, forming an irregular horse-shoe. From the south, two 
long spurs, Kalksli from which Eaygad was shelled in 1818, and the 
prominent top of Guiri, mask its height and hide its scarps. And 
from Mahabaleshvar, so encircled is it by higher and bolder hills, 
that Eaygad is difficult to make out even when its position 
is known. According to Mr. Douglas, the finest view of Edygad is 
from the peak of Torna, 1000 feet higher and about twenty 
miles to the east.^ Much the same view can be had from the cone- 
topped peak of Ling^na on the western edge of the Sahyadris, 
about two miles east of Edygad, and, the Linganaview has the 
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^ Oriental Christian Spectator, I. 68. 
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advantage of including a sigM of the ruins which give a special 
interest to the top of Rdygad.^ 

To those who live in the district the most beautiful approach to 
Raygad is, among the finest hills in the district, from Nizampur about 
twelve miles to the north-west, across the rugged spur that runs 
south-west fi'om the Sahyadris to Dasgaon. This route is passable for 
footmen and horsemen only. Another rough foot track leads from 
Mangaon which is fifteen miles to the west. An easier approach is 
from the south-east, from BirvMi, about six miles east of Maliad. 
From Birvadi a country track, rough in places but practicable for 
carts, runs up the valley of the Kal, about sixteen miles, to Chhatri 
Nizampur. About four miles north of Birvddi, the road crosses the 
Kdl, and keeps along its left bank, about twelve miles, to within a 
quarter of a mile of Chhatri Nizampur, where it again crosses to the 
right bank. The track runs through rugged and lonely country, 
with the Sahyadris on the right and the Rdygad and Guiri ranges 
on the left. Between nine and ten miles north of BirvMi, in a 
deep stony gorge below the village of D;^poli, is a pool about 100 
yardslongby thirty feet broad, known as the Walan Kund, full of 
sacred fish, some of them of great size/ At Paneh, about three 
miles from this pool, a fine clump of trees by the roadside shelters 
an old temple called Panehkar. Four miles from Paneh is Chhatri 
Nizampur, so called, according to a local story, because one of 
Shivaji's servants, carrying an umbrella over his master's head, was 
swept off the top of Rdygad by a gust of wind, and, clinging to 
his umbrella, alighted in safety in the small village of Nizampur. 
From Chhatri Nizdmpur the path, which is passable only for footmen, 
rises about a mile and a half to Vd,di on the east slope of a spur at 
the west foot of Rdygad. It was at Vadi that on the 9th of May 
1818, after a siege of fourteen dajvS, terms of capitulation were 
arrangedbetween Colonel Prother andthePeshwd's Arab commandant 
of Rd.ygad/ 

The best route for strangers is from Mahad in the south, along 
the left bank of the Gdndhdri river, about thirteen miles, by 
Nandgaon to PachM, which is about a mile and a half west 
of Vadi on the other or western slope of the same spur. Carts 
can be brought with little difficulty about twelve miles to 
Konjan* From Konjan the path climbs a spur about a mile to 
PdchM, the old feth or store for the supplies of the fort, where 
is a ruined enclosure which was the palace of Jijibai, Shivdji's 
mother. From Pdchdd about a mile and a half east leads to 
“Vadi, which is perhaps 600 feet above the sea. From VMi to the 
top of Rd^ygad . is a rise of about 2250 feet in a distance of about 
four miles. In the lower slopes the path is rough, and higher up, 
thotigh. there are traces of the old pavement, most of the steps are 
broken, only the highest tiers being nearly perfect. The path is 
easy for footmen and possible for a light palanquin or a chair. 


■ ^ dell ip Cbessom’S' MisceEany, 1. 11, 
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The real ascent begins^ about a quarter of a mile from VacB, in ChaDter XI¥ 

the middle oi a patch of forest said to have been Shivdii’ s warden 

Close to the path, almost hid by brushwood, are some 'plinths or ^^terest 

platforms protected by a wall about four feet high, said to be the Katoai,. 

sites of Maratha granaries. Above the pathway, on the right or Up, 

west, at the extreme north-west corner of the spur that runs to 

Ra 3 ^gad and separated from Edygad by a deep gorge, is a bastion 

called Khublera, that is /c7i%5 or the hard fight. A narrow 

difficult pathway runs to this bastion, by the Nana Dm’vdza, along the - - ^ 

north face of the spur about a quarter of a mile to the west. Sove 

the granaries the path is rough, and rises about 600 feet in 

about a mile to the Nana Darvaza, apparently the Little Gate to 

distinguish it from the Mota or Maha Darv^a, the Great Gate, 

about 1000 feet higherd The N^na,“ Gate is flanked on the lower 

or outer side by a bastion twenty feet high. The gateway consists 

of two arches, twelve and fourteen feet high and of ten feet span, 

with a flight of seventeen stone steps which begin below the lo%ver 

archway and lead through the gateway. Inside of the gate, cut in 

the stone walls, are two sentrjT’-hoxes each seven feet square, and, 

on the inner side of the gateway are two large square holes for 

fixing a bar across the gate. The gate has been removed. 

Inside of the Nana Gate the path stretches about three-quarters of 
a mile to the left or east, almost on the level, passing an open vspace 
or point on which are the ruins of two buildings, one 89'x25^', 
said to have been a guard-room, the other 75'x20', said to have 
been a granary. At this point, which is about 800 feet above 
the Nana Gate, there seems to have been a battery, probably the 
Masjid battery mentioned in 1818 by Lieutenant Remon of the 
Engineers, and there is still the tomb of a Musalman saint called 
Madan Shd.h. About 400 yards further, still on the level, are 
three rock-cut caves which were used for storing grain. One is 
20' X 8', another 18' x 8', and the third, which has two square 
stone pillars, is 33' x 8'. The height varies from eight to ten feet. 

Beyon<l the caves, or rock-cut granaries, the path takes a sudden 

and very steep turn to the right, and after a climb of about 

800 feet in half a mile, the Great Gate comes in sight. It is - 

about 400 feet higher, and half a mile distant, at the top of a very 

steep ascent, in a bend to the north-west of the end of Hirkaiii 

Point. The gateway is approached by a flight of thirty-two 

steps which take a slight turn to the right after passing the right 

bastion,^ It is flanked by two massive well preserved bastions, 


^ The local belief is that this gate took its name from Xilna Faduavis, who, 
according to Grant Duff (Mar^this 55S), overhauled the fort in 1796. The mention of 
two gates by Oxenden in 1674 makes it probable that this, gate was formerly called 
SahaUf the local form for Lalidn or Little, and that the word has been changed to ^ 
suit the belief that the gate was built by N Ana Fadnavis. 

® The following account of the ascent is by Lieutenant Eemon, who commanded 
the Engineers in the. siege of 1818: '‘The road from VAdi to the Lower Gate 
and to the Masjid or one-gun battery Kighei? up, is bad, rooky, and uneven. At the 
Masjid battery the ground is level for a short distance, and afterwards the road runs 
with very little unevenness along the foot of the precipice to a cavern below the 
gateway, probably 350 or 400 yards from the Masjid* The precipice on the left makes 
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seventy-five and sixty-five feet high, which face the north-west 
The distance between the bastions increases from eight and a half 
to sixteen and a half feet immediately in front of the gate, and 
again narrows to eight and a half feet. The Great Gate is about 
400 feet below the crest of the west or Hirkani Point of the hill- 
top, and 600 feet below the citadel or highest point of the hill. At 
the same level as the gate a high curtain wall, strengthened by a 
broad deep fosse, runs along the whole north-west side of the fort. 
About 200 feet higher, pieces of a second curtain wall protect the 
accessible parts of the hill, and 200 feet higher, 200 feet below the 
top of the citadel, is another broken line of fortifications. On the 
inside of the gateway is a sentry-box six feet square, cut in the rock, 
and on the right a ruined guard-room. The doors are modern, some 
twenty-five years old. 

This approach from the west is the only path up the hill. The 
gateway on the south, which is known as the Ohor Bavvaza or Secret 
Gate, was probably pla.eed there to guard against a surprise. The 
name suggests this and the suggestion is supported by the absence 
of any trace of a path. 

The view inside of the Great Gate includes the Takmak and 
Hirkani Points with all the intervening part of the hill. The citadel 
or Bdlakilla shows behind the Hirkani point and about 200 feet 
higher. 

The hill top stretches, about a mile and a half from east to west 
by a mile from north to south. It forms an irregular wedgeshaped 
block tapering to the east, with three main points, Hirkani in the 
west, Takmak in the north, and the blunt point of Bhavani in the 
east. There is a fourth smaller point Shrigonda at the south-east. 
The hill top is roughened by mounds and hollows and is bare of 
vegetation, except some trees on the east slope of the citadel or 
Bdlakilla. Much of it is covered with ruins and there are a number 
of cisterns and rock-cut reservoirs though few of them hold wmter 
after the end of December. On the west, south, and east the hill 
sides are so sheer that except the gateways in the west and south 
faces there are no artificial defences. As already noticed, the north- 
west face is protected by a main line of masonry and two upper 
walls or portions of wall where the natural scarp is imperfect. 

A steep climb of about three-quarters of a mile east from the 
Great Gate, leads to a point on the north-west crest of the hill top, 
where is the tomb of the Musalmdn saint Madar, with, in front of it, 
an upright iron bar called the Malhhdmh or Gymnast’s Pillar. Near 
Mad4r Shdh’s tomb is an irregular oval-shaped reservoir, about 120 
feet by 7 A * About 100 yards further south is the Ganga Sagar 

five or six feet broad. Some part of it is mucli exposed, as the upper cliff is so steep that . 
stones thrown over fall immediately on the road, as was the case not many yards 
in rear of us when returning. Beyond the cave for twenty or thirty yards the road 
continues level. It then turns sharply to the right, and brings the Upper Gate 
and other works in view at a height of about five or six hundred feet. It is then 
carried circuitously up the ascent, and is said to be tolerably broad over rugged steps. 
From the appearance, of this part the ascent must unavoidably be rather steep. 
Pendhdri ana Mar^tha Wars, 288 , 
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reservoir, about 120 yards by 100, rock-hewn on the south and east, 

and of dressed mapnry on tlie west and north. The water is t 
excellent and is said to conceal untold treasures. It formed the ‘ 
chief water-supply for the garrison, though Shivdji and his people 
used another reservoir near the citadel. About 100 yards south of 
the Ganga Sagar, facing north, are two ruined two-storied towers 
about forty feet liigh, which, when in repair, are said to have 
been five stories high. They are ornamented with carved masonry 
which stands out about two feet from the wall. They are twelve- 
sided and in each side have a pointed window in Musalman style. 
The inside forms a room fourteen feet in diameter with a domed 
ceiling. West from the towers a flight of thirty-one steps, flanked 
by high walls of well preserved masonry, leads through the Palki 
Darv^a, a gate six feet wide, into the Bala Killa or citadel, which 
measures about 300 hundred yards east and west by 150 north and 
south. Along the west side of the citadel from the Palki Gate, across to 
the Men Gate in the south wall, a distance of about 150 yards, a path 
leads between a double row of ruined buildings. Those on the right 
are the remains of seven large mansions which formed the women's 
quarters of Shivaji's palace, and those on the left are a row of rooms 
for the guards and servants. Through the Men Gate in the south 
wall of the citadel, a path leads to a point where the ladies of the 
palace used to take their evening walk. To the left, inside of the 
Palki Gate, a path leads east to the back of the King’s Court or 
KacherL There is no gate to the King’s Court, but in the east or front 
wall a gap about thirty feet broad probably marks the place where 
the door formerly was. The" walls are still standing and enclose 
a space about 120 feet by 50. The mound in the centre is the site 
of Shivaji’s throne. The platform round the throne is still held 
in honour, Marathas taking off their shoes and Mhdrs not daring 
to tread on it. The buildings on each side of the throne were 
granaries, and the two walled-off rooms at the end of the court, 
about fifteen feet wide, were used as treasure-rooms. In 
front of the throne a passage five feet wide runs along the 
whole length of the building. In the front or east wall there 
are still twelve arched windows about 34'xl|'. In front of the 
court-hous^ is an open space with • the remains of a fountain, and 
in front of this space is the Nagcir Khdna or Drum Gate, the main 
entrance to the citadel. The large wSled space on the south wall 
to the left of the Men Gate on a lower level than the rest of the 
citadel, is said to be the site of the Bang Mahdl or Pleasure Palace. 
The ruins behind the court near the north wall, opposite the 
Pleasure* Palace, are said to have been Shivaji’s private quarters. 
The Nagdr Khdna or main entrance gate is in the eaist wall of the 
citadel opposite the King’s Court. It is a solid square structure with 
a pointed archway about thirty feet high and with span of eight 
feet. The whole building is about fifty feet high, thirty feet wide, 
and twenty feet deep. On the top, reached by a flight of twenty- 
nine steps, is the drum-room, and ten steps more lead to an upper 
parapet, the highest point on the hill, commanding a wide view. 

Outside of the Nagdr iTiiina, a little to the east, is a dry reservoir 
called Kush^yarta. Close to the pond is the point of Shrigonda, 
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where are seTeral mins said to be the sites of the Potiiis’ and other 
ministers' houses. To the east of the Shrigonda Point, on a lower 
leTcl, are the ruins of the powder magazines ninety feet long 
by t-wenty feet broad and with walls 3| feet thick. These were 
destroyed during the English siege by shells fired from the ridge of 
Kalkai. Near the powder magazines are twelve rock-cut cisterns^ 
some with water. About 200 paces to the north of the citadel are 
the ruins of the market place with the sites of two rows of twenty- 
two shops in each row separated by a space forty feet wide. Further 
to the north-west are the ruins of the elephant stables. Below the 
market place, on the east slopes of the upper hill top, are the remains 
of the tower and of the Brahman quarter and Brahman pond. About 
half a mile to the north-east of the citadel is a temple of Mahadev 
in a walled enclosure. Outside the west entrance is a well-carved 
image of Maruti about three feet high and one and a half feet 
broad. Bound Mahadev’s temple are the dancing girls' quarters, 
and below is the dancing girls' pond which still holds water. 
Below, and in front of the east entrance to the temple, is a large 
eight-sided stone plinth on which Shivaji's body is said to have 
been burnt. Half a mile further are some more ruins in a long 
line evidently quarters for the garrison. The distance of these 
ruins, one mile from the citadel, suggests that one of them was the 
house set apart for the English ambassadors who visited Eaygad in 
1674. To the east of these ruins, on the extreme edge of the plateau, 
IS the Kdla Kiind or black pool. The extreme eastern edge of the 
fortress, facing Lingdna, is called Bhavtoi Point. Passing to the 
north-west the most prominent point is Takmak, a sheer precipice, 
down which prisoners are said to have been hurled. Hirkani, the 
extreme west point, which is some 200 feet below the citadel, is 
guarded by a walled bastion. They say that a Gavli woman 
named Hirkani went up from Vadi to sell milk. She was delayed 
on the top and evening fell and the gates were closed. She had 
to get home to feed an infant, so scrambled down the point. Next 
morning Shiv^ji sent for her and asked how she had left the 
fort. She told Mm, and a bastion was built and the point called 
after her name. 

The best way to see the hill is to send a small tent to'*^Paehad or 
Ohhatri Nizd;mpur, dine there, and move to VMi to sleep. Next 
morning an early start should be made as the ascent takes three 
hours if done leisurely. The citadel, the Hirkani Point, and the 
ruins near the points can be seen before breakfast, and the rest of 
the hill top in the afternoon. The descent to Vadi does not take 
more than an hour or an hour and a half, and either Pachad or, 
Ohhatri Niz^mpur can be easily reached before dark. On the hill top, . 
shelter can be round either in the lowest story of the tower or in 
the Nagdr Kh4na, but both are uncomfortable. If it is intended 
to spend the night on the hill a small tent should be taken. Syed 
Muhammad son of Syed Shahah-ud-din, the mtijdwar or mosque- 
keeper of Pachad, and Shridhar son of Bhavanshet, goldsmith of Vadi, 
are the two best guides to Eaygad. Both are old men, hut Syed 
Muhammad can still (January 1883) climb the hill, Shridhar is 
Ml .of vague leg^ds of Shiv^ji and his forts. ' 
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Its size, its strength, and its easy commtinication with the Deccan 
and with the sea, must from early times have made Bay gad or Rayri 
an important fortress. But its time of magnificence as the capital 
of a great sovereign lasted for only sixteen years, from 1664 to 1680, 
the last sixteen years of Shivajfs reign.^ 

In the twelfth century Rayri (Sk. R%giri or the royal hill) was 
the seat of a family of petty Maratha chiefs or pdligars, who in 
the fourteenth century are said, though this is doubtful, to have 
acknowledged as their overlords the Anagundi or Vijaynagar princes 
(1850 “1565).^ About the middle of the fifteenth century (1486) 
Ala-ud-din Shah Bahmani II. (1434-1457) made the Rayri chief 
tributary.^ In 1479 Rayri passed to the Nizamshahi rulers of 
Ahmadnagar and was held by them till, in 1636, on the final 
conquest of Ahmadnagar, the Moghals made it over to the 
Adilshahi kings of Bijapur. Under Bijdpur, with the name of 
Islamgad,^ it was entrusted to the Sidi of Janjira and garrisoned by 
a body of Marathas.^ In the spread of Shivaji’s power, in 1648, 
Rayri, with Tala and Ghosala two other important Kolaba fortresses, 
was given up to his partizans. In 1662, finding himself cramped 
on the craggy loft of Rajgad, which for fifteen years had been his ' 
home, Shiv^ji, after diligent search, chose for his capital the hill of 
Rayri.® The natural strength of the hill, in a most difficult country 
and almost surrounded by sheer walls of rock, and its position close 
to a highway of trade, with easy access to the Deccan, and with a 
safe retreat to the island forts of the Ratnagiri coast, influenced 
Shivaji in his choice of R^yri.^ But perhaps the chief reason which 
made him prefer Rayri to his thirty other hill forts, equally strong 
and nearly as well placed, was the size of its flat top, a mile by a 
mile and a half, not too large to guard against surprise, and with 
room for the suitable buildings and retinue of a king- In 1662 he 
changed the name of the hill from Rayri to Raygad, or the Royal 
Fort and ordered Ab^ji Sondev, the governor of Kalydn, to furnish 
the fort with a complete set of royal and public buildings. These, 
which are said to have numbered 300 stone houses, included palaces, 
mansions, offices, a mint, granaries, magazines, quarters for a garrison 
of 2000 men, a market nearly a mile in length, and a number of 
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^ From tlie Saracenic style of their architecture Mr. Kennedy thinks that the towers 
and the great Nagdr Khdna gateway are older than the time of Shivdji. It seems 
more prohahle that they were built by a Musalmd,n employed by Shiviji. 

® Jervis’ Konkan, S9, and Eiphiust one’s History of India, 756. Anagundi or Vijay- 
nagar, one of the finest ruined cities in India, is about thirty-six miles north-west of 
BeUri. 

® Briggs’ Ferishta, II. 424, and Nairne’s Konkan, 25. The Bahmani conquest of the 
Konkan was not completed till 1469, after about forty years of fighting. Elphinstone’s 
History of India, 756, ^ Jervis’ Konkan, 92* 

® Elliot and Bowson, YII. 287 ; Grant Bufi’s Mardth4s, 68, .. 

«Khiifi Kh4n in Elliot and Bowson, VII. 288. According , to one account Shivdji 
acted on his father’s advice, Bttjgad, his former capital, is a few miles from Toma 
Mil about twenty miles east of Biygad. _ 

^ The road to Surat passed near the place, Kh4fi Kh4n In EIHot and Bowson,^ 
288. ^ ..." , , ^ 
® So thoroughly did Shivaji understand that at any time he might be overwhelmed 
by the Mogh^s, that he prepared a retreat in the inland fott of M wan m south 
Bombay Gazetteer, X, 850 and note 5. 
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rock-cut and masonry cisterns. While the hill-top was being covered 
with these buildings, care w-as taken to complete its defences, to 
prepare an approach which should be easy for friends and impossible 
for foes, and to close every entrance except this one approach* 
According to Khafi Khan (1680-1735), when SMvaji thought that 
all ways up the hill, except one, were closed, he called an assembly, 
and, placing a bag of gold and a gold bracelet worth £35 (100 
pagodas) before the people, ordered proclamation to be made, that 
the bag of gold and the gold bracelet should be given to any one 
who, without ladder or rope, would climb, by any other than the 
regular road, and plant a flag on the top of the hill. A Mhdr 
came forward, and, being allowed to try, climbed the hill, fixed the 
flag, and bowed before Sbivdji. Shivdji ordered that the purse of 
money and the gold bracelet should be given him, and gave 
directions for closing the path up which the Mhm’ had climbed.^ 

In 1664 Shivdji enriched Eaygad with the plunder of Surat, and 
made it the seat of his government.^ In the same year, after the 
death of his father Shdhaji, Shivaji came to Eaygad, assumed the 
title of raja, struck coins in his name, and spent some months 
arranging the affairs of his government.^ 

In 1665, awed by the skill of Aurangzeb’s general Jaysing Eaja of 
Jaypur, andapparently unwilling from political and religious motives 
to fight a Hindu, Shivaji sued for peace, and agreed to hold his 
territory as a feudatory of the Moghal empire. Under the Convention 
of Purandhar, Shiv^ji’s territory included twelve forts of which 
Baygad was the chief and the most central. In 1666, before paying 
his famous visit to Delhi, Shivaji calledhis leading officers to Eaygad, 
and invested Moro Trimal Pingle, Abaji Sondev, and Annaji Dattu 
with full authority during his absence. He left Eaygad in March 


^ Klidfi Muntakliab-ni-Lubdl) in Elliot and Dowson, YII. 288. As Kli^d 

KMn visited Rd-ygad during Shivdji’s life, or soon after Ms death, this story of the 
Mhir is probably true. The Mhdr’s path was, perhaps, that now blocked by the 
Chor Darviiza or Secret Gate, 

^ According to Kh4fi Kh^n (Elliot andDowson, YII. 287), ‘ Shivaji took from Surat 
an immense booty in gold and silver, coined and uncoined, and in the stuffs of 
Kashmir, Ahmadabad, and other places. He made prisoners some thousand 
Hindu men and women of name and station, and Musalmilns of honourable position. 

' Millions in money and in goods came into the hands of that evil infidel.* The 
sacking of Surat, Shiv4ji*s treasure-house, was repeated seven years later. Details 
are given in the Surat Statistical Account, Bombay Gazetteer, 11. 89. The store-houses 
of Rdygad were filled from the spoils of many other cities and countries. However 
different Shivjiji*s raids, they had one termination when he sat on Edygad top and 
counted his gains. Mr. Douglas, Book of Bombay, 405. 

® SMv^ji*a military regulations were simple. His infantry which consisted chiefly of 
hill people called M4vHs, seldom accompanied him ; they served as garrisons to his forts 
and guarded his eonq_uests in the Deccan. His ax*tillery was poor and it seems to have 
^ been seldom used except against the island of Janjira. His main support lay in Ms 
\ cavalry which was of two sorts ; men who kept their own horses called Shileddrs, and 
\ others called B^lrgirs who were mounted by Shivdji. He constantly kept 40,000 horses 
inhisstables. Over every ten horses was a havildar who had the careof feeding them, a 
water-carrier, and a torch-hearer ; each hundred horse had an officer, and every thousand 
horse an officer who commanded the other ten. A division of five or six thousand had 
a superior chieftain, and, on the most important expeditions, Shivaji commanded in 
person. The Bargirs were armed and clothed at the state expense and were paid out 
of the plunder. Numerous spies watched their conduct and Ms troops were seldom 
caught in secreting plunder or contributions. Operations in the Deccan in Waring*s 
Mardth&s, 102. Details are given in Grant Duff, 100-103. 
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1666, and after nine months returned in December a fugitive and in 
disguise. On reaching Raygad, with his beard shaved and in the 
dress of an ascetic, he fell at his mothers feet. She did not know 
Mm, but when he pulled off his turban she recognized her lost son 
and sank into his arms. Soon after, the Brahman, in whose charge 
he had left his son Sambhaji at Mathura, came with the boy 
disguised as a girl Shivdji celebrated this escape with great 
rejoicing, distributed large sums in charity and presented the 
faithful Brdhman with £40,000 (Rs. 4,00,000).^ Shiv^ji passed the 
greater part of 1668 and 1669 at Raygad, completing his wise 
arrangements for the foreign policy of the MardtMs and the internal 
management of his kingdom. In 1672 several of the prisoners of 
rank, who were captured in Ch^kan in Poona, were sent to Raygad, 
where they were treated with distinction till their wounds were 
healed, and then allowed to leave, or to remain in Shivdji’s service. 

In June 1674 Shivaji was crowned with much splendour at Rdygad. 
For ten years Shivaji had struck coins and styled himself Raja or 
Maharaja, but he was anxious to declare his independence, to assume 
the state of a king, and to found an era. Brahmans were consulted, 
and a learned priest from Benares, named G%dbhatt, fixed the sixth of 
June for the installation. Some account of the installation ceremony 
has been preserved by an English embassy from Bombay, who seem 
to have spent the three months of May, June, and July on the top of 
Raygad. The embassy was sent by the great Gerald Aungier, the 
founder of the prosperity of Bombay. The English had lately 
suffered severely at the hands of Shivdji, In 1664 their courage had 
saved themselves and their neighbours during the sack of Surat. But 
their factory at Karwar was plundered in 1665, and their factory at 
Ri^japur in Ratndgiri in 1670. Marathi exactions also threw grievous 
difficulties in the way of developing trade between Bombay and the 
^|Deccan. Shivaji, though in the course of his raids he might rob 
their factories, was not unfriendly to the English. The compliment 
of an embassy to be present at the coronation might bring him to 
grant compensation for their losses at Karwdr and Rajd-pur, and lead 
Kim to lower transit dues or otherwise help the trade between 
■Bombay and the Deccan. The embassy consisted of Henry 
bxenden, who was afterwards (1676) Deputy Governor of Bombay, 
and two factors.^ They started from Bombay about the end of 
^ April in a small sailing boat, stayed the night in a Portuguese church 
outside the wails of Portuguese Cheul, and, in the afternoon, went 
on to Upper or Mard,tha Cheul. The day following they took boat 
to Esthemy, that is Eoha Ashtami, where they stayed the night. 
Leaving Ashtami in palanquins at daybreak, they pitched their 
? tent about sunset in a plain six miles short of Nizampur. Here 

, ’ ' ' " ' ■“ ^ ' 



if s Henry Oxenden was the brother of Sir George md of Christopher Oxenden, 
■| among the ablest and most respected of the early servants of the Company, perhaps 
best known by their great tombs in the Surat graveyard. Henry Oxenden had been 
f.ebief of K^war. He became Deputy Governor of Bombay in 1676 and a baronet in 
,167^- He was 66 years old when he climbed Mr, Douglas* Book of 

Bombay, 416. 
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they >stayed about an hour to refresh their bearers and then set 
forward, passing Nizampur at nine, and next morning reaching 
Gongonli (Gangavli) a little village on a pleasant rivulet from which 
on a fair day can be seen the castle of Rairi/ Next day they 
resumed their journey to Rayri, and about nine in the evening came 
to Puncharra (Pachad) a town at the foot of the hill. Here they 
learned that Shivaji had left for Pratapgad to offer forty-two 
pounds of gold to the goddess Bhavani. As the embassy could not 
go up the hill till Shivaji returned, they pitched their tent in the 
plain. They made their business knovm to their agent Narayanji 
Pandit, and gave him their letters and the draft of their treaty. 
The ambassador asked Narayanji what hopes there were of 
mediating a peace between Shivaji and the Sidi of Janjira, because | 
their quarrels did much damage to trade. He also asked if there 
was any chance of making arrangements to help the inland trade 
with the Deccan. Nardyan advised him not to urge Shivaji to make 
peace with the Sidi. Shivaji was resolved to take Janjira at any * 
cost ; it was hopeless to moveldm. The improvement of the Deccan 
trade was more feasible. The'^Bijapur king would soon come to 
terms with Aurangzeb, and, after his coronation, Shivdji would act 
more like a prince ; he would take care of his subjects and endeavour 
to advance commerce in his dominions. Ndrayan seemed a man of 
prudence and power : it was well to win his goodwill, so, on his 
taking his leave, the ambassador presented him with a diamond for 
which he expressed a liking. 

After some very hot and incommodious days (about May 1-5) in 
their tent, the embassy were pleased to hear that Shivaji had returned 
and that they might pass up the hill to Rayri castle. They left P^chdd 
about three in the afternoon, and about sunset, ' forsaking the humble 
clouds, after a difficult and hazardous passage,’ reached the top of the 
hill. The mountain was fortified by nature more than by art, of^ 
very difficult access, with but one avenue guarded by two narrow; 
gates, ^ strengthened by a massive wall exceedingly high and with! 
bastions thereto. The rest of the mountain was a direct precipice,, 
impregnable unless betrayed by treachery. The hill-top w^as irj 
length about two miles and a half, without pleasant trees or any sorti 
of grain, but with many strong buildings, the Raja’s court anc* 
houses of ministers to the number of about 300. .One of the 30(| 
houses, about a mile from the Raja’s palace, had been set apart fois 
the embassy, and to this they retired with no little content. Pomf 
days after their arrival, by the help of their agent Narayan, Shiv^ji,^ 
though busy with his coronation and marriage, gave them an audience.? 
Shiviji was pleased with the proposals of the treaty ; assured the* 
ambassador that the English might trade freely through the wholej 
of his country ; referred him for details to his Pechwa Moro Pandit 
and with his son Sambh5ji, withdrew to their private apartments 
to consult with Brd,hmans and purify themselves, fast, and attend tO|[ 
no business till the installation was over. After a day or two thet 

. . fc. 

^ ^ r— * 

/; ^ This makes it proTjable tlubt fiie lower or Gate is the small or NaMn eate. 

not Gate. ^ ^ * 
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amlbassador went to Ndrayanji Pandit and asked Mm how he should 
deliver the presents he had bronght. Ndr^yan advised him to take his , 
present to Moro Pandit the Peshwa, and to send the rest by Narayan 
Sinaji (probably the Shenvi). At the same time he advised that more 
officers should receive presents, for every officer expected something 
according to his degree and charge, and if he was disappointed would 
raise objections. The ambassador, anxious that the Honourable 
Company should not be at the expense of keeping him a whole 
monsoon on Eaygad, agreed to give Moro Pandit the Peshwa four 
cloths or pamerins instead of two ; to give Petaji Pandit Vocanovice 
(that is the Vahanavis or public intelligencer) a diamond ring worth 
£12 10,9. (Es.l25); to give theDehir or Persian escrivan fom pamerins 
or cloths ; to give Shdmji Naneh the keeper of the seal four ; and to 
give four more to Abaji Pandit. About this time, according to 
Hindu custom, the Raja was weighed in gold and poised about 
161,000 pagods or ten stone. All of this with £35,000 (100,000 
pagods) more were distributed among Brdhmans who had flocked in 
numbers from all parts of Maharashtra. The ambassador, anxious to 
press his errand, asked Narayan how the treaty was getting on. He 
was told that Shivdji embraced the friendship of the English with 
satisfaction and looked for profit to himself and his people from 
English settlements and English trade. Two points he would not 
enter in the treaty, the currency of English coins in his realm 
and the surrender of English wrecks. No special mention need 
be made about the currency. If the Bombay coins were good, they 
would circulate of themselves and he would do nothing to prevent 
them. As to the wrecks he could do nothing. It was against the 
laws of the Konkan to restore ships or goods driven ashore by storm, 
and if he granted the privilege to the English he would have to 
grant it to the French and the Dutch.^ 

One day, when the ambassadors had been nearly a month on 
•Haygad, Narayan sent them word that about seven in the morning 
;of the next day Shivaji intended to ascend the throne ; that he 
/would take it kindly if they came to congratulate him ; and that 
they should bring some small present, as it was not the custom 
'|pf the eastern parts to appear before a prince empty-handed. 
|4.ccordingly the next morning (June 6th) the ambassador and his 
pretinue went to court. They found the Raja seated on a magnificent 
' ithrone and all his nobles waiting on him in rich attire. On an 
fascent under the throne were prince Sambhaji, Moro Pandit the 
■JPeshwa, and a Brahman of great eminence. At a distance were the 
fofficers of the army and others standing with great respect. On 
' each side of the throne, after the fashion of the Moors, many emblems 
, I of dominion and government were hung on the heads of gilded 
glances. On the right were two great golden fish^ heads with very 
large teeth, and on the left were several horses’ tails and a pair of 


t i Fryer does not mention that part of the negotiafion was asking payment for losses 
aiised ta the R^j^lpur factory. Grant Duff (Mar4.tMs, 118) notices that Shivaji 
greed to pay a compensation of Rs. 35,000. This sum was not to be paid in cash, 
ts: 8700 of it were to be granted in remissions, and th^ rest taken in cloth. Grant 
Duff doubts whether this B^j^pur compensation was ever recovered by the English. 
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gold scales equally poised on a high lance's head, an emblem of 
justice. On entering the court, the English made their obeisance 
at a distance, and Narayan held np the diamond ring that was to 
be presented to the Edja. Shivdji presently took notice of the ring 
and ordered the English to come nearer, even to the foot of the 
throne, 'where they were vested and desired to retire. Shivaji was 
forty-seven years of age, of a handsome and intelligent countenance, 
and for a Mar^tha fair in skin. His eye was keen, his nose long 
aquiline and somewhat drooping, his beard trim and peaked, and 
his mustache slight ; his expression was rapid and resolute, hard and 
feline.^ As the ambassadors returned, they saw at the palace gate 
two small elephants on each side, and two fair horses with gold 
trappings, bridles, and rich furniture, an admirable sight on the top 
of so hazardous a hill. Two days after the coronation, the Raja 
was married to a fourth wife without state. Every day he went on 
bestowing alms on Brahmans. Some days later Narayan Pandit 
sent word that the Rdja had signed all the articles, except the 
article about money. Then the rest of the ministers signed the 
articles and the ambassador went to receive them from Narayan 
Pandit, who delivered them with expressions of great kindness and 
offered on all occasions to be serviceable to the English. The 
ambassadors seem to have remained on the hill some time longer, 
as they did not reach Bombay till after cocoanut day, the full-moon 
of August.^ 

Meanwhile at Rd,ygad, on account of the death of his mother 
Jijib^i, Shivdji had to be again crowned about the twentieth of 
June. The era dates from the first coronation, the 13th day of 
the moon's increase in Jyeshtha (June 6). His weighing himself 
against gold and his lavish gifts to Brahmans raised Shivdji to a 
high rank among Rajputs, from whom the Brahmans now proved 


1 Mr, Douglas from tKe Vignette in Orme^s Historical Fragments. Waring 
(MarAth^s, 87 -88) gives tlie following details. ShivAji was sliort and dark with bright 
piercing eyes, an active body, and well governed temper. He was religious above his 
countrymen. He was a good son to a bad father. Though he possessed high talents 
as a soldier he was fonder of cunning than courage and of dissimulation than wisdom. 

2 The account of the embassy is from Fryer, who was then in Bombay. Hew Account, 
77-81. There is almost no complaint of the heat of the MahAd valleys in May, and 
no grumbling over the discomforts of the journey back in the rains i>robably by way 
of HAgothna. But, according to Fryer, one thing on EAygad the embassy could not 
stand ; the diet of the people, their delightfulest food being only cutchery (khickadi) 
pulse and rice mixed together and boiled in butter, with which they grew fat. 
This, he continues, was signified to the EAja, who ordered a butcher, who supplied the 
few Moors who were able to go to the charge of meat, to give them goat. The embassy 
consumed the meat at the rate of half a goat a day. So profitable was the demand 
that, though a very old man, the butcher climbed the hill to have a sight of his masters 
who had taken off his hands more fiesh than he had sold for years (Ditto 81). Seeing 
that almost all MarAthAs eat sheep and goats, it seems hard to believe that this is 
not one of * the tales of good fellowship* wiiich Fryer found the only means of passing 
time during the Bombay monsoon. It is curious that, in spite of Oxenden*s detailed 
account of his journey to Eaygad, the position of the hill was for more than a hundred 

f eap doubted. Orme (1770) places it about fifty miles north-west of Poona, 
lajor Eennell (1783, Memoir 180) places it in BAglAn. Its true position "was established 
by Colonel Close (1802) Waring’s MarAthAs, 199. According to Waring (Ditto) during 
the reign of SambhAji (1680-* 1690) an English ambassador, one of the Council of 
.Bombay, visited EAygad and went by Higothna. It seems probable that this is ‘ 
confusion with Oxenden’s embassy. 
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liis descent.^ Shivaji took the title of KshaMya huldvtansa 8kri 
Edja Shiva Ghhatra/pati, that is ^The chief ornament of the 
Kshatriya race, his majesty the Eaja Shiv, lord of the royal 
umbrella/ At the same time Shivaji added to the titles of some of 
the officers of state and changed other titles from Persian to 
' Sanskrit. But except those of the eight ministers or Ashta Pvadhdns, 
none of the new names remained in use after Shivaji's death.‘^ 

The following details are from a Marathi account of the crowniim^ 
of Shivaji.^ When all difficulties had beeii overcome 'and Gagabhatt 
had declared Shivaji a Eajput and invested him with the" sacred 
thread, three skilful astrologers were called to fix the day and the 
hour for the coronation. The three astrologers chose the thirteenth 
day of the bright half of the month of Jyeshtha of the Anand year>' 
The coronation was to take place at Eaygad, as Raygad fulfilled the 
conditions required of a royal seat in the sacred books. It was in 
the centre of several sacred places, an impregnable fortress in a rich 
well watered country. Invitations were sent to all chiefs and 
subjects and to every teacher and priest. Reception and dining- 
rooms were built and a coronation hall with room for thousands of 
seats. It was decorated with silks and brocade and was carpeted and 
lined with velvet. The ceiling was of rich satin with gold lace. 
The throne platform was covered with a rich cloth of gold, and a 
gilt post was fixed in each corner. The other halls were beautifully 
painted. Rich and tastefully decorated canopies were raised in the 
hall for tributary princes and chiefs. The best singers, musicians, 
and dancers were engaged. Officers were set apart to receive guests, 
to entertain princes, and to give out stores and provisions. "Oooks 
and attendants were engaged. Dining sheds large enough to hold 
a thousand people were raised both inside and outside of the fort. 
Programmes were written out and every officer was carefully 
instructed in his duties. Deer-skins and tiger-skins were collected, 
and water was brought from the sea and from every sacred stream, 
i The thread ceremony was begun on the 4th and finished on the 


A Grant Guff, 105, ilS. 

2 The following were the names of the eight ministers, and their old and new titles: 


Nambb. 

Moropant Pingle. 
llfimchandrapant Bavdekar, 
JQattu. 

Datfcdjipant. 

HambirrAv Mohite. 
Jawavdanpant Hanmatite, 
B4irijipant. 


ORiGiiSiAL Title. 
Peshwa. 
Muzumddr, 
Suniis. 
Vfiknis. 
Sarnobat. 
Dabir. 
NydyMish. 
Nyfiyasbdstri. 


New Title. 
Mnkbya Pradhdn, 
Pant Amdtya. 
Pant Sachiv. 
Mantri. 

Senapati. 

Sdmant, 

XyayddMsh. 

Panditrdv. 


Office. 

Prime Minister. 
Finance Minister. 
Kecordkoeper'G eneral, 
Chamberlain. 
Commander-in-Chief, 
Forngn Minister, 

Chief Justice. 

Law Adviser. 
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The duties of these ministers are explained in Grant Duff’s Mardthits 105, and 
Waring’s MarAthds, 101. 

® This account or hahhar was written in 1811. The details are interesting, but 
two points raise the suspicion that they are imagina:^ or copied from sonic state 
procession at Poona, * A hundred lances of the city police’ is an- impossible contingent 
lor Rdygad top, and the drive in the state carriage from the main gate of the palace 
■to the palace courtyard seems unlikely. Oxenden would have noticed a carriage as 
more wonderful than an elephant, ami the distance driven is only^a few yards. 

^ For a coronation, except iidriii'aiid MdryoJshiTBh^ all or southing 

iialf of , the year, the extra month, OhdilTa in the .^Kii^r42/ce?i or northing half of the 
year, and the rainy months, are unlucky. The stars , favourable for a corona- 
tion are the polar star, the lunar mansion of Vishnu,, aha the Y ogkc&vati* 
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Each day 50,000 Brahmans were fed and were each paid a rupee, 
while special presents were given to every teacher and priest. On 
the sixth day, after the w^orship of Ganpati and other preliminary 
ceremonies, the crowning or patta bandha ceremony was performed 
and the sacred fire kindled. From the kindling of the sacred fire 
to the day of the coronation, Shiviji and the officiating priests ate ’ 
nothing but frnit and bntter. During these seven days the 
movements of the sacred fire w^ere carefully watched, and no 
movement of the flame foreshadowed evil. Thousands of Brahmans 
were fed every day and the w^ants of all W' ere satisfied. Music* 
played night and morning, singers sang all day long, and dancing- 
girls danced the whole night. 

On the coronation day^ the eight chief officers bathed, and, 
wearing ornaments and pure white robes, kept themselves ready for 
the grand ceremony. Shiviji was bathed four times, first in muddy 
water, then in the five products of the cow, then in the sacred 
waters of holy streams, and lastly in honey, sugar, curds, butter, 
and milk. He wore ornaments and flowers, scented himself with 
the choicest perfumes, and clad himself in white. He w’^as then 
seated on a low stool of h$Mr {Mair) wood, nine inches square and 
nine inches high. The queen, dressed and adorned and wearing a 
crown or patt, sat on a similar stool by Shivdji’s side, and Sambhiji 
sat close by. To the east of Shivdji stood the chief Brahman minister, 
More Pandit Pingle, holding a golden vessel filled with clarified 
butter ; to the south stood the Rajput minister of war, Hansaji 
Hambirrdv Mohite, with a silver vessel filled with milk ; to the west 
stood the finance minister, Ramchandra Bivdekar son of Nilo Pandit, 
with a copper vessel filled with curds ; and to the north stood the 
chief Law Adviser Raghun^th Pant with a golden vessel filled with 
honey in one hand, and an earthen vessel filled wfith Ganges water in 
the other. To the south-east stood Annaji Pandit, the Recordkeeper- 
General, carrying the state umbrella; to the south-west Jan^rdan 
Pant Haninante, the Foreign Minister, with a fan ; to the north-west 
Datt^ji Pandit, the chamberlain, with a fly- whisk; and to the 
north-east, with another fly-whisk, Bdlaji Pandit, the Chief Justice. 
Facing Shiv^ji, with writing materials, stood Avji, the 

chief writer, and, to his left, Chimndji Avji, the chief accountant. 
The heads of all other departments stood around forming the 
first row ; the priests and pandiis formed a second row ; and all 
other noted guests formed a third row. Then, ‘amid great rejoiciilgj 
music, and cries of “Victory to Shivaji,” the vessels carried 
by the eight ministers, one after another, were pierced with a 
hundred holes and their contents allowed to fall on Shivaji's head. 
Brahman ladies waved lights round Shivdji’s head, and he looked at 
his face in a glass and in liquid butter. Every Brahman priest was 
paid 4s. (Rs. 2). Then Shiv4ji changed his clothes and amid the cheers 


^ Comidering how many Mardth^s and Knnbis wear the sacred thread, it seen® 
surprising that Shiv;S.ji should not have been invested with it as a hoy. The statement 


in lie text is supported by Waring (Mar^thks, 8S) who says, Shivdji was invested with 
the sacred thread as it is supposed to impart a virtue even to those w'ho are not bom 
'to "tho distinction, 
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and praises of ail ascended the throne. The throne exactly corre- 
sponded with the details given in the sacred books. The platform 
was of hkair wood and the throne of iimhar Ficus glomerata. It was 
covered with cloth of gold and was decorated with thirty-two rows ■ 
of pictures of animals, eight rows on each side. The lowest row 
was of oxen, the second of eats, the third of hyenas, the fourth of 
lions, and the fifth of tigers. On the throne was laid a deer-skin^ over 
it coins were heaped, over the coins a tiger-skin was spread, over the 
tiger-skin a velvet cushion, and over the cushion a very rich cloth 
of gold. There w’-ere also cushions for the back, the legs, and the 
hands. Over the throne was a golden arch set with precious stones. 
Over the arch vras a gold canopy with hanging bunches of pearls ; 
over the canopy was the state umbrella, and, above the umbrella, 
a great gold sheet. Holding on his right palm a golden image of 
Vishnu, Shivaji drew near the throne from the left, and prostrating 
himself before it, ascended it, as is laid down in the holy books, 
by resting on it his right knee and thigh without touching it with 
his feet. The moment Shivaji was seated, guns were fired, and, as 
arranged, every fort in his kingdom joined in the salute, passing it 
from one to the other. Fireworks blazed, music sounded, and ail was 
joy. After ascending the throne Shivdji put on scarlet clothes and 
ornaments, and drew a cloth of gold over his shoulder. Gold and 
silver flowers were showered on him, and sixteen Brdhman ladies 
waved lights round his face and were presented with ornaments and 
robes. Then the priests blessed Shivaji. G^abhatt with many 
other presents received £10,000 (Rs. 1,00,000), the family priest 
£2400 (Rs. 24,000), other officiating priests £500 (Rs. 5000) each, 
and all other priests from £100 to £1 (Rs. 1000- Rs. 10) according 
to their merit. Both within and outside of the fort religious 
beggars were paid 4s, to 10s. (Rs. 2-Rs. 5). In the coronation hall, 
the chief minister and the commander-in-chief or Sendpati were each 
given five gold cloths, a turban ornament, and other precious 
stones, a- dagger, a shield au;^ sword, banners, musical instruments, 
horses, and elephants, and^t.iy-whisks with gold handles. The 
controller of finance Amdtya was given a gold cloth, a dagger, 
a sword and shield, ornaments, a silver writing-box, a fly- whisk 
and fan, and a horse and elephant. The record-keeper and foreign 
minister and other officers were given cloth of gold, ornaments, 
daggers and swords, and horses and elephants. When all had 
made their obeisance, Shivdji started to pay his homage to the 
goddess of the fort. A handsome horse in rich trappings was 
brought to the throne, and Shivaji rode from the hall to the royal 
yard where an elephant was ready for his use. Shivaji sat in 
the elephant carriage, and the head of the army with a dagger 
and trident rode on the elephant's neck On either side of 
Shivaji marched the most trusted of his M^vlis in their richest 
dress. The state officials followed, some on horseback and some on 
elephants, and, behind the officers, the state banner and the golden 
streamer were carried on elephants. Then followed the other 
ensigns and flags, the war elephants, the cavalry, horse-archers, 
stores.arms ammunition and treasure under: a strong guard. Next 
came the liorvse artillery and after the artillery the leading officers 
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of the' army. Then' came infantry, swordsmen, spearsmen, archers and 
gniiners followed, by camels loaded wdth arrows' and weapons. Behind 
the ■■camels name ■■ musicians; and drmnmers.' '■ After them came a 
hundred horses of the city police, then more mnsicians on horseback, 
then bards singing praises, then attendants and retainers, and last of 
all wrestlers and athletes. This procession moved slowlj' amid the 
cheers of the people. The houses through which they passed were 
freshly painted and whitewashed and at intervals were adorned 
with triumphal arches and festoons of flags. At the chief temple 
Shivaji worshipped, offering ornaments and clothes, and money 
and fruit. On his return at the main gate of the palace Shiva]i 
alighted, and drove in the state carriage to the palace court-yard. 
He was then carried in a palanquin to the entrance of the council 
hall, where a water vessel and butter and a twig of the nimb tree 
were waved round his face and he entered the palace. In the 
palace he returned thanks to the f amily-god and distributed presents 
to the honsehold priests. When this was over he went to the 
^ women's quarters to meet his mother and his wives. He paid his 
respects to his mother and received offerings of hetelnut and 
leaves. The queens waved lights round his face and in return 
received clothes and ornaments. Then he again seated himself on 
the throne, and, after receiving presents from his subjects and 
officials, and after distributing betelnut and leaves, dismissed the 
assembly. Next day, the 14th of Jyeshtha Skuddha, Shivaji 
exchanged presents with the princes and chiefs, and paid the 
musicians, singers, and dancing-girls. 

In 1680 Shivaji, who was then in his fifty-third year, made a 
rapid raid on Jaulna, about thirty-five miles east of Daulatabad. On 
his return to Raygad he fell seriously ill. According to one 
account inflammation of the knee brought on fever ; according to 
another, over-exertion burst a blood vessel in his lungs ; and according 
to a third, the curses of Musalman saints whom he pillaged at J aulna 
paralyzed his strength. Whatever tha cause, his last illness was 
short. It ended fatally after vsix days, bn the 6th of April 1680.^ 

At the time of his father's death Shivaji's eldest son was at 
Panhdla, near Kolhapur. Taking advantage of his absence,Soyarab4i, 
the mother of Shivaji's younger son Rajaram, hoping to secure the 
succession for her son, then a boy ten years old, kept Shivdji's 
death secret, and his funeral was performed privately by Shaliji 
Bhonsle a relation of the family. There is >some doubt about 
Shivaji’s tomb; but it is generally believed to be the small 
building close to the large temple of Mahadev.^ Soyarabai, the 
mother of Rajaram, had address enough to persuade several of the 
principal ministers, especially Annaji Dattu the Pant Sachiv, and 

1 Grant Duff, 131, and KMff KUn in Elliot and Dowson, VII. 305. KhAfi KUn 
consoled liimseif for the lasting injury the ‘ hell-dog ’ Shivilji had done to tlie 
. MipalmAns by finding the day of his death in the words ^ Kafir ha-jalimmam nifty the 
I infidel went to hell. ^ (Ditto). At the same time he was fair enough to admit, besides his 
genius for taking forts, that Shivaji abstained from disgraceful acts, and was careful to 
maintain the honour of the women and children of Muhammadans when they fell 
into his hands. Ditto, 306 j Scott’s Ferishta, I. 54 ; Waring’s Mar^thas, 205-206. 
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Moto Trimal the Pesliwa, that Shivaji had intended Rajaram to be 
his successor. Though Annaji Dattu had always been his rival, t 
More Trimal Peshwa was drawn into a plan of administering the ^ 
government under a regency in the name of Rajarto, and the 
other ministers acquiesced in the arrangement.^ 

A force under Janardanpant Samant was directed to march to 
Panhala where Sambhaji was confined, the garrison of Ray gad was 
strengthened, 10,000 horse were stationed at Pach^d at the foot of 
Raygad, and Hambiri4v;the Senapati^ was ordered with a large army 
to take a position at Karhad in Satara. Sambhdji meanwhile, getting 
scent of what was passing, gained a part of Jandrdaifis troops^ made 
Janardan prisoner, and confined him in Panhdla. Rajaram was placed 
on the throne in May, and the ministers began to conduct affairs in his 
name. But the Peshwa and the Pant Saehiv soon grew jealous of each 
other, and, instead of exerting himself for the cabal, Moropant, who had 
set out from Raygad on the news of Janardanpant's disaster, offered 
his services to Sambhaji. Hambirrav, also delighted by Samhhajfs 
exploits so worthy of the son of Shivaji, advanced and paid his 
respects to him. On this Sambhaji quitted Panhala and marched 
towards Rd^ygad. Before he reached Raygad the garrison rose in 
his favour, and placed in confinement those who were opposed to 
his authority. The army at Pachad came over to him in a body, 
and Samhhiiii entered Raygad in the end of June 1680. From his 
father's death till he entered Raygad, Sambhaji had shown unexpected 
vigour and method. When he entei^ed Raygad, he put Amiaji 
Dattu the Pant Saehiv, in irons and confiscated his property. 
Rijaram was also confined, and Soyarahai the author of the plot 
was seized, and, when brought before Sambhaji, was accused of 
poisoning Shivaji and was put to a cruel and lingering death.^ The 
officers attached to her cause were beheaded, and one particularly 
obnoxious was thrown over the Raygad cliff. This severity raised 
lasting hate in the minds of Soyarabai's relations. It was considered 
an unlucky beginning of Sambhaji^ s reign, and when he was seated 
on the throne early in August many unfavourable auguries were 
reported.^ 

Shortly after, in consequence of, the discovery of his share in a 
eonspmacy in favour of Rajaram, Annaji Dattu the Pant Saehiv, was 
taken out of prison and trampled to death under the feet of an elephant, 
and from this time Sambhaji fell under the influence of Kalusha, a 
Kanoja Brahman, and led a life of pleasure and dissipation, to the 
neglect of state affairs. Shivaji’s system of administration fell into 
decay, and his great treasures were quickly exliausted.^ By 1688 

1 The ground for setting up is said to have been a deathbed remark of 

SMvdji’s, that Sani[blid.ji was passionate and revengeful and mild and placable. 

Mar^tha MS. in Waring’s Mar^thas, 110. 

^ One Mardtha MS. expressly charges Soyardb^i with poisoning Shivaji. Having 
failed in her object of setting her son on the throne she is said to have committed 
suicide. Waring’s Mantthas, 110, 215. , ! - 

® Manltha MS. in Grant DafPs History, 136. " . . 

^ An inventory of Shivdji’s treasure and store is given by Waring (ISIO) (Marjitiids 
215, 216). They included nine crores (£10,000,000) of silver rui)ees, 61,000 iolds 
or rupees’ weight of gold, 200 toids of rubies, 1000 iolds of pearls, and 500 ioM$ of 
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Chapter XIV. R^ygad seems to have been abandoned by Sambhaji. He had 
Places oFlaterest careless of business and spent his time between Panhala and 

V ish^lgad, or at a favourite house and garden in Sangameshvar in 
KIygad. Ratn%iri.^ Here in 1689 he was surprised by a Moghal officer, 
Hktory. an^^ 

on being feonglit before Anrangzeb, refusing to give np his 
religion and reviling the prophet Muhammad, his tongue was cut out 
and he was put to death. On the news of Sambhajrs death the 
leading Maratha chiefs met at E^ygad, where since Shivdjfs death 
Hdjarim had been confined. In confining Eajaram to Eaygad, 
Sambhaji seems to have treated him with no more severity than was 
required for his own security. Eajaram had the free use of the 
fort and lived on terms of friendship with Yesubai, the wife of 
Sambhaji, who with her sonShivdji also lived in Eaygad. In consulta- 
tion with Yesubai the ministers determined that Eajaram should be 
declared regent during the minority of Shivaji, who was then enter- 
ing his sixth year. At this council the leading officers planned 
their measures with wisdom, unanimity, and firmness. It was agreed 
that Eajaram should move from place to place between Eaygad 
and Vishalgad in Kolhdpur having no fixed residence, and being 
ready if necessary to retire to Ginji on the Coromandel coash 
Yesubai and her son remained in Eaygad and the family of 
Eajaram retired to Vishalgad. The Maratha chiefs were to act 
according to circumstances, but to keep most of their horse at no 
great distance from the person of Eaj^fci. 

When the fair season set in, a Moghal force under Yiatikad Khan 
settled down before Eaygad. For several months, though helped by 
the Sidi, the siege made little progress, till a discontented Mardtha 
named Suryaji Pisal joined Yiatikad Kh^m and engaged to bring to 
his help a body of choice M^vlis, provided the Khan aided in making 
him Deshmukh of W4i in Sd^tara. His proposals were accepted, and 
chiefly through his exertions the garrison soon after surrendered. 
The widow of Sambhdji and her son Shivaji fell into the hands of 
Yiatikad Khdn. They were conveyed to Aurangzeb’s camp and 
were well treated, Aurangzeb’s daughter befriended Yesubai, and 
\ Aurangzeb became partial to the boy, calling him Shahu, a name 
\ which he ever after bore, Eaygad was given in charge of the Sidi 
with strict orders to defend it against any attempt of the MarMias. 

# In 1735 on the death of Sidi Ydkut Khdn, a quarrel arose between 
his sons and the Marathas under Bajirav Peshwa. Fatesing Blionsle 
and the Pratinidhi, with the aid of one Ydkub Kh&i who possessed 
the confidence of the late Sidi and who corrupted the commander of 
the place, succeeded in recovering Eaygad. In the same year it 
was formally ceded by treaty and remained in the hands , of the 
Marathds, till its capture by the British in 1818.^ About the year 


diaraonds. Of arms there were 40,000 dirks, 30,000 swords, 40,000 spears, 60,000 long 
dirks, 50,000 double-edged swords, 60,OOQ.shields, 40,000 bows and 180,000 arrows- Of 
eloth, 4000 pieces of white cloth, 3000 coarse robes, 1000 Burhjli-ipiir cloths, 10,000 
jpc&eros, 2000 fine white cloths, 4000 Faithan, Ahmadabad, and J^na cloths, and 100,000 
coarse cloths. There were also great quantities of grain and pulse, of tobacco, sugar, 
and spices, and of lead, brass, tin, iron, and copper. 

, 'arant But*® M^r^th;ls,. m, ■ Mardthis Ma in Grant Burs Maratks, 359. 
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1772 some months before M^^avr^v Peshwa’s death, the com- 
mandant of Riygad^revoltedand itwas feared that he intende^o 
give the fort to the Sidi. In 1773, the first object of N^rLnSv’s 
administration was the reduction of RAygad. When reauired tn 
surrender,^ the commandant replied that\e held the fort for the 
Eaja of SaUra and would maintain it against the Peshwa until the 
Raja was released. But, on producing an order from Ram E^iaand 
on paymg the commandant ±4000 (Rs. 40,000), Ndr^yanrdy iined 
possession of Raygad m March 1773. In 1796 N4na Fadna4 put 
the fort into efiicient repam. _ In 1802, after Holkar had nmde 
•himself master of Poona, Bajnav fled from Sinhgad to Raygad, 
where he released Madhavrav R&tia, who had been confined there 
for about a year, and gave him a commission to raise men for his 
service. In October of the same year Yashvantrdv Holkar, pursuing 
the Peshwa with 5000 men, took the fort with little resisie. It 
was restored to the Peshwm in the following year In 1817 the 
British demanded R4ygad, Smhgad, and Puran&L-, as a pledge that 
Bajir^y would cany out the provisions of the treaty of Poona. 
After much ^scussion Raygad was handed oyer and was restored to 
the Peshwa m the month of August of the same year 
In November 1817, when B4jirav determined to bi-^ak with the 
English,he sent his mfe Vdrdnashibdi with much property to Rdygad 
As has been mentioned in the Histoiy Chapter, after the iM of 
IsApur and Lohgad near the top of the Bor pass, and of Koari fort 
near the top of the Sdya pass in Poona, Lieutenant-Colonel Prother, 
on the Marcli 1818^ made arrangements for the capture of all 
pl^es of strength in KoMba. Tale, Gosdle, and Mdngad fell almost 
mthout opposition, and on the 23rd of April the troops marched 
from Indapur to MahM. MajorHall of His Majesty’s 89th Regiment, 
With a detachment of two hundred Europeans and as many sepoys 
was sent to the foot of Rdygad hiU. At daybreak on the 24th he 
drove m the enemy’s first post, and near the petta, apparently the 
village of Pdch±d, found a body of about 300 men drawn up to 
him. These he charged and routed, with a loss to himself 
of three men wounded and to the enemy of twenty men killed A 
party was placed in possession of P±ch4d, and the rest retired tWee 
miles from want of water. On the 25th the camp was established 
as near R4ygad as the ground admitted, and the force was split up 
and the whole foot of the hill invested. A small post on the rido'e 
of the hill was driven in, and a battery for mortars constructe^S, 
though the ground was so narrow that the mortars had to be placed 
on the Ime of each other’s fire. As the season was late and the 
smallness of the besieging force was likely to prolong operations, 
the Bombay Government sent a reinforcement of six companies of 
His Majesty’s 67th Foot. These troops reached R^lygad on the 4th 
of May, and the strength of the force was soon further increased by 
the arrival from Mdlyan of a detachment of His Majesty’s 89th 
Regiment An additional mortar battery was established on the 
®PP®®^^® side of the mountain. The mortars in the camp were with 
great exertion got into suitable positions, and the tomb^dment was 

1 Grant Dnff a M«r4th4a, 5^, 
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maintained with unremitting spirit, and, as the ruin of almost eYery 
"building in the fort afterwards showed, with extreme accuracy^ 
During the siege a body of the enemy's troops from the forts of 
Kangori and Pratapgad gathered in the rear of the besieging force, 
but were attacked and dispersed by the detachment under Lieutenant 
Crossby, who was stationed in MahM. A passport was offered to 
Varanashibai, Bajirav's wdfe, but she refused to leave the fort. 
At four on the afternoon of the sixth, after eleven days’ siege, a 
great fire, caused by an eight-inch shell from the right battery, 
tooke out in the fort. At sunset the commandant, on the 
persuasion it was said of the Peshwa’s wife, sent wmrd that he 
wished to surrender. Negotiations were opened at eight o’clock 
next morning at "Vadi near Pachad, and the garrison were allowed 
five hours to consider the terms. In the afternoon, as the terms were 
not accepted, the batteries re-opened and continued to play till ten 
o’clock on the eighth, when Shaikh Abud, the Arab commandant, 
himself came down to treat. ' Horrible evasions and misinterpretations 
on the part of the commandant’ continued till three o’clock of the 
ninth. It was at last agreed that the garrison of one hundred Arabs 
and eight hundred Sindhians, Mardthas, Pathans, and Gos^vis, should 
march down with their arms, families, and property ; that the 
commandant with five, of his followers might live in Poona ; that no 
one of the garrison should accompany the wife of the Peshwa to 
Poona ; and that the commandant should remain with the English 
as a hostage, that the garrison took away nothing hut their own 
property. Next afternoon (10th May) Colonel Prother went up the 
hill. The garrison filed past him, and a hundred of the Company’s 
troops took possession of the great gateway. Colonel Prother found 
the fort empty except the servants of the Peshwa’s wdfe and of 
the commandant. In the fort only one house, a granary, was 
untouched. The garrison lived in huts. Shivaji’s palace was 
entirely consumed. All was in ruins, long streets, beautiful and 
regular buildings, temples, and Shivdji’s tomb could be traced, and 
only traced. This damage was not all caused by the siege as for 
fifty years the place had been allowed to fall into decay. 

Colonel Prother went with some of his officers to pay his 
respects to the Peshwa’s wife. She was a wmman of interesting 
appearance, seated in her robes and state jewels, under a grass 
hut in the old palace, among burning beams, ashes, and all the 
horrors of a fire. She was allowed to proceed to Poona with her 
private property, and was escorted by elephants and camels and 
a force of a hundred men. On taking possession of the fort five 
lakhs of money in coin were discovered.^ 


^ In his Brigade Orders, dated the 12tli of May ISIS, Colonel Prother acknowledged 
the professional ability j zeal, and gallantry displayed by Lieutenant Kemon 
commanding the Engineers axid by Ensigns Jopp and Dash wood of that corps. The 
admirable practice of the artillery under Major Bond was acknowledged, and 
approbation expressed of the zeal, ability, and good conduct of the artillery. The 
merit of the troops in the cheerful endurance of unusual labour in bringing the 
ordnance up a steep ascent, and placing them in the batteries was also commended, 
PehdhAri 'and Mardi^a Wars, 290* ^ ' , - 

^Pendhdri and Mardtha War Papers, 287- 292 j Blaeker^s Mardtha War, SIO-SIS. 
Compai-e>ka Himiltpn!s:^a#tteer^ IL 48S; Grant Buffs MarAthds, 679. 
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Bamdharan. hiU m Ahbag on the north side of the Karli pass, 

about fivemdesnorth-east oi Alib%has,nearthetopof its south face 

agroup of old rock-cut cisterns and cells. The easiest way of getting to 
the ^ves IS to strike west from the western mouth of the Kdrli piss 
and to climb towards the north-east to near the village of K^lrli. Hear 
nill top the track is steep and in the dry season the grass is slippery 
The caves are perhaps about 800 feet above the sea There are 
altogether twelve ^all openings, cisterns and cells in a line facing 
about south-east. Beginning from the west the fcst is a water-cave 
or cistern nme teet broad by nine long and seven high. It is plain 
and open above. The next (II), about two feet further, has a front 
doorway and measures 5 5" x 7' x 7' high. The third (III) is six 
yards further east, a broken opening 7' 6" x 4' 8"x 5' high. The 
fourth (IV) IS a large water cave or cistern, 25' x 12' x 8' the roof 
supported by two roughly square pillars. The rock is bad laterite 
full of cracks and the front has fallen in. The cave is about half full 
of water which IS famed for its excellence and is said to have saved 
the life of one of the ^rias. About twenty paces further east are 
a pair of openings. The first (V) to the west has no door and is entered 
through a round hole in the east wall. It is 7' x 4' 6" x 5' 6" hio-h. 
The next (VI) into which the last opens has an unfinished doorwav 
It me^ures 8' 9" x 6' 10" x 8' 6" high. V and VI seem to be the 
beginnings of cells. About nine feet further, across a rock in which 
rough footholds have been cut, are four openings. The first (VII) 
measures 4' 10" x 5' x 9' 6 '! high and seems to have been meant for 
a water cistern. The next (VIII), which is separated from the last 
by a waU of rock, is 9 ' 3" x 6' 7 " x 8' high at the back and 3' at the 
V® 8'x 6'x 6' high, and the last (X) is 6 ' 6"x 

5 xb 10 high. _lhe whole are plain without ornament, inscription. 
Or statue. The site of the caves is weU chosen. It is on one of the 
passes through which in old times traffic must have set to and 
from the great seaport of Oheul. It also had the advantage of 
excellent water, and of, a third requisite for a settlement of monks, 
a beautiful view. In front, to the south-east, are the steep slopes 
of the Kdrli pass covered with teak. Beyond the pass the broad 
broken tops of the Karli hills, with thickly wooded hollows and 
open glades, rise to the flat thinly wooded plateau of Sagargad. 
To the north-east, beyond the Kdrli pass^ stretches low rice land 
brightened by the N^othna creek, then the flat uplands of Pen, 
and in the distance the Sahyddri hills. To the south, across the 
wooded valley of the Dhondane or Alibag river, are the broken crest 
01 Rasani,^ and, in the distance, the level lines of the Roha and 
Janjira hills. To the west, beyond a long stretch of rice land 
broken by trees and ponds, are the broad winding mouth of the 
Allbag rivei% the deep green fringe of palms and casuarinas, the 
island rocks of KoMba fort, and a wide sea brightened by sails. 
What seems to have prevented the Ramdharan settlement from 
rising to importance is the badness of the rock, a brittle laterite 
oros^sed by seams. of trap. The caves can be seen from the West 
entrance to the Karli pass. They are in the black hollow, forty or 
htty feet from the hill top, in front of which layers of boulders are 
laid like a rough staircase. . ‘ 
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' Batangad, or the Jewel Fort,; six miles south-east of Pen, is 
built on the ridge of a hill 1800 feet high adjoining Miradoiigar 
on the east side. Like Surgad, tMs fort probably oceuj)ied the 
whole ridge which is about a mile long and only about twenty feet 
broad, but, as the wall has disappeared, the exact dimensions cannot 
be ascertained The hill is open only on the south, the north-east 
and west sides being covered with thick forest. The fort is 
approached by a footpath from the north. Within the fort are two 
rock-cut cisterns with good water, and a gun, said to belong to the 
fort, is shown in a neighbouring field. The fort is locally believed 
to have been built by one Babur^v PasMlkar.^ 

Revas is a village, in the salt-rice lands in the north of the 
district, at the mouth of a creek of the same name, which joins the 
Amba or Nagothna river about a mile from its entrance into the 
Bombay harbour. The small creek of Revas can be used only 
between half and full tide. In other respects it is easy of naviga- 
tion, The creek provides a ready passage for boats into the open 
sea in front of Karanja, and it is only two hours* sail from there to 
the Apollo Bandar at Bombay. It is a very convenient spot for the 
export of grain. The Revas pier is on the Amba creek, in the 
village of Davie R^njan Khdr, about two miles south of the village 
of Revas. It was built between 1864 and 1869, from Income-Tax 
balances at a cost of £11,892 (Rs. 1,18,920). Its importance chiefly 
depends on the Shepherd steam ferry boats, which ply daily to 
Bombay touching at Revas on their way to and from Dharamtar, 
It is connected, with Alibdg by a good made road of about fourteen 
miles. Its importance has of late declined from the opening of 
the direct route through the Karli pass between Dharamtar and 
Alibdg, and from the daily steam communication between Alibd^g and 
Bombay during the fair months. The pier is now (1883) much out 
of repair and is likely to be abandoned. The sea-trade returns, 
for the three years ending 1881-82, show average exports worth 
£5297 and imports worth £3177. Exports varied from £412 in 
1881-82 to £10,028 in 1879-80, and imports from £1104 in 1878-79 
to £4366 in 1880-81. 

The population of Revas amounted in 1881 to 919 against 664 in 
1850. It consists chiefly of fishermen who live in low dirty huts. 
The cultivators* houses are better built, cleaner, and better placed. 
In 1881 there were 149 houses against 147 in 1850. As in other 
salt-rice lands there is a great scarcity of fresh water, a want which 
is much felt by travellers. 

Rohia, the chief town of the Roha sub-division, mth, in 1881, a 
population of 4894 and a municipal revenue of £152 (Es. 1520), lies 
on the left bank of the Kundalika or Roha river twenty-four miles 
from its mouth. It has a stone wharf or causeway, which at spring- 
tides can be used by boats of fifteen tons(60 hhandis), and at ordinary 
high-tides by boats of five tons (20 Tchandis). Except in the rains, the 
4^r0ek at the causeway is dry for about twelve hours in the day, and 


;*lit3rvE, H, Moscardi, C;S, . 
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; vessels can reach the pier only for about an hour and a half at 

j each tide. About a mile below Roha the creek is crossed by several 

ridges of rock, through one of which there is only one narrow channel 
I at which the Re vdanda ferry boat, if kept back by light or head 

I winds, has often to stop and set its passengers on shore. For five 

I miles more the water is shallow with numerous sandbanks. The 

lowest serious shoal is at abend in the river called gophan or the slino-. 
For the remaining fourteen miles to Revdanda navigation is easy 
with water enough at all tides for vessels of fifty tons (200 khandis). 
Roha is a great rice market, large supplies being collected from 
the neighbouring country and sent in boats to Bombay. A small 
quantity also goes to the ports of the Ratndgiri coast. 

Besides the sub-divisional offices, there is a sea-customs office, a 
vernacular school, a post-office, and a reading-room. The municipality, 
which was started in 1865, had in 1880-81 an income of £152 
(Rs. 1520) and an expenditure of £129 (Rs. 1290). 

Sa'gargad,or the SeaFort^ in Alib^g, nineteen miles south 
of Bombay, six east of Alibag, and six west of the Dharamtar 
; landing-place, is a fortified hill and health resort 1357 feet above 
; the sea. 

The spur on which Sagargad fort is built holds a somewhat central 
position in the range of hills that forms the backbone of the Alib5.g 
sub-division. On the east, south, and north it rises steeply from the 
forests and rice lands below.,, To the north-west and west, beyond a 
narrow neck, it stretches a bare waving hill top about two miles 
long and half a mile to a mile broad. Its height and its nearness to 
the sea make it pleasantly cool during the latter part of the hot 
weather. There are two main roads to Sd.gargad fort, from the east 
and from the west, and two hill-ti'acts, one from the south-west up 
the Andarjod ravine to the narrow neck that joins the fort spur to 
the rest of the range, and the other from the village of Vadavli in the 
south-east to a sallyport in the eastern wall of the fort. From the 
east the road from Dharamtar and PoynMpasses through the villages 
of Ambepur and Vagholi, across the slopes of outlying spurs, up fire 
steep, wild, and woody Gangir ravine, joining the Alibag or west 
approach, on the crest of the narrow neck that joins the fort spur with 
tlxe western parts of theSiigargad range. From Alibag the way to the 
Sdgargad hills lies north-east along the Dharamtar high road about 
two and a half miles to Khand^la village. From Khandkla a fair cart 
or pony-cart tract runs south-east up the valley of the Dhond^ne or 
Alibiig river. About two miles from Khanddla the valley passes 
within forest limits, the whole breadth between tbe hills being 
covered by a sprinkling of young trees chiefly teak. The hills on 
both sides are well wooded. To the south the Nigdi slopes are thick 
with teak, and, on the north, the southern face of the Boil hills is 
also well clothed with timlDer. The valley ends eastward in a 
horse-shoe curve. At the head of the valley, to the right of the spur 
up which the Sagargad path climbs, is a sheer cliff, several hundred 


^ Partly from an account by Mr. F. B. O^Shea, Superintendent of Post Offices,- 
Konkan Division, in the Bombay GazeMe of 5th January 1882. 
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feet liigh.; over which in the rainy vseason the Dhoiidane dashes in a 
lofty hut slender fail of more than 300 feet. The path winds up a 
fairly easy ascent, about 900 feet in half a mile, to the brow of the 
spur a few hundred yards to the north of a temple of Mahadev. 
From the temple the path continues, with a considerable upward 
slope, through mango groves and rich teak coppice for about 
another half mile. The hill top then grows bare, except a few 
scattered trees and patches of brushwood, the slope being still on 
the whole upward. After about another half mile, the path dips into 
a dell -with a spring and the remains of an old mango grove. When 
the path crests the east slope of this dell, Sagargad fort lies opposite, 
on its nearly isolated spur about 1200 feet high and about 900 
yards long by 100 to 300 yards broad. Between lies the deep richly 
wooded ravine of Andarjod. Across the ravine from the topmost 
fringe of trees, rise the sheer cliffs which form the west and south 
faces of S^argad fort. Towards the north-west the cliffs change to 
steep earthen slopes which are protected by a double line of 
battlemented walls. Within the inner walls rises the rounded hill 
top, with some trees in the north, a house in the centre, the old 
citadel further to the south, and at the end of the spur a bluff cliff, 
and, in front, separated by a narrow chasm, a high isolated rock 
ending in the sharp-cut pinnacle known as the Monkey's Seat or 
Vdnar Toh 

About fifty yard:s to the left of the point in the road which 
commands this view of S%argad fort, is the Sati's plot or mdl, 
where, scattered over the hillside, are nine square or round topped 
pillar-shaped tombs, some of them in the centre of rough masonry 
plinths. Some are ornamented with a pair of feet, or have a niche 
in the east face with two small rude figures, the sati and her lord in 
heaven. Beyond the Sati tombs, the path sweeps to the north, 
round the head of the Andarjod ravine, with a wide view to the south, 
over beautiful woods, across a rich rice plain to the bare Olieul 
range, the windings of Roha creek, and the level lines of the Eoha 
and Janjira hills. 

On the left of the very narrow neck that joins the fort spui* 
to the main Sagargad range, is the richly wooded Gangir 
ravine^ and, beyond it, the Dharamtar rice fields and salt 
swamps, the Nagothna creek, Karanja island, the long level 
backs of M^ther^n and Prabal to the north-east, and the 
distant Sahyddri hills. From the crest of this narrow pass, 
the path winds east and then south-east up a steep ascent to the 
main gate. The gateway faces the north and is protected by two 
strong side towers, and a line of embattled loopholed walls which 
stretch east along the north crest of the scarp. The last part of the 
approach is up a steepish incline, the few yards in front of the 
gateway being paved. The masonry of the gate is of blocks of 
partly dressed stone, from to 4| feet long and broad, some of them 
of^ rough red laterite, .others of smooth black trap, laid together 
ynthout mortar. Inside the gate the paved path turns south-^east 
.. twenty y^ds,ahd then south up a paved slope of twenty yards 

fe, a modern platform for tents^ Behind the tent 
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platforiii, the line of the outer wall runs south, some 200 or 300 j/ards, 
to the north end of the western cliff. It then passes north-east, and, 
strengthened by two towers, runs north along the upper brow of the 
hill, till it meets the wall that crowns the scarp to the east of the 
entrance gate. The distance along the path, from the outer to the 
inner wall, is^ about two hundred and thirty yards. Except the 
ascent to the inner gateway, this is across a flat grass plot where 
elephants and horses used to be kept. Inside of the inner gate, 
leaving the bungalow^ on the top of the hill to the left, the path 
passes about 230 yards to the south-east, to the gate of the citadel or 
commandant’s quarters. Except on the west, where the wall has 
been removed, the citadel is surrounded by a slight rough masonry 
wall about twelve feet high strengthened by five towers. It encloses 
a space about 240 feet from north to south and 120 from east to west. 
In the west of the enclosure is a one-storied house with some garden 
plants and casuarina trees. Beyond the citadel the south point of 
the hill stretches with a downward slope. On the left is a small 
round pond, and, in front, near the point, are a little shrine with a 
lamp-pillar, and a small building said to be an old powder magazine. 

From the south tower of the citadel the chief view is the sea to 
the north-west, west, and south-west. To the south is a rice plain, 
and, beyond the plain, rise the hare Oheul hills, crowned with 
Dattdtraya’s shrine. To the right are the palm groves of Revdanda, 
and the great square tower of St. Barbara’s, the fortified church of 
the Franciscans. To the left the broad Roha river winds far inland, 
and behind the river rise the level lines of the Roha and Janjira hills. 
Further to the east, close at hand, wild woody slopes and spurs 
stretch to the great Belosi and Mahdn forests. To the east lie the 
N%othna creek, the long even back of MirMongar near Pen, and 
the distant line of the Sahyddris. To the north-east, across the broad 
mouth of the N^othna river, are the sharp peaks of Karanja, the 
salt swamps of north Pen, and, in the distance, the long level tops 
of Mdtheran and Prabat To the north stretches the Bombay 
harbour, the Prongs light-house and Colaba as far as and including 
the Oolaha church. The rest of Bombay island is hid by the wooded 
crest of Kankeshvar. 

The chief buildings on the hill are two European bungalows, one 
on the centre of the hill-top, the other further south in the old 
citadel. Near the north end of the hill are the sites of two other 
buildings, one known as General Fuller’s bungalow, the other once 
owned % Mr. Lestock Reid of the Bombay Civil Service. To the 
east is a small ruined chamber, thirty-six feet long by eighteen broad, 
believed to have been used as a prison, and, near the chamber, a 
watch tower. There are also four Hindu shrines and one Musalmaa 
tomb. Of the four Hindu shrines, two of Ganpati and Munj^ba are 
on the west, and two of Eubierjdb^i and Vet^l or TeUl are on the 
south-west. . . 

Ganpati's shrine is fifteen feet by twelve, and has a stone image 
of Ganpati two feat high, an image of Shiv, and a broken Nandi. 
Mnnjiba's shrine is fourteen feet by twelvA' - The object of woi^hip 
is a large round stone with a fissure in the middle. The Musalm^ 
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Chapter XI¥. tomb, to the north of the tipper bungalow, is seyenteen feet long by 
iCFitt+prPfiit fifteen broad. It contains three small whitewashed graves said to 
belong to a niaiij his wife, and their son. There are other tomh- 
SAoaegab, stones outside. 

Eernams. About twenty yards to the south of the hill-top bungalow 

under a large nandriik tree, is a modern rudely-carved image of 
Mahishasur or the Buffalo-slayer (2^ &'xV ¥') with one head and 
four hands. The upper right hand holds a dagger and the lower 
right hand a trishul or trident ; the upper left hand holds a cup, 
and the lower left holds, by the tongue, a rudely cut pig-like 
buffalo. Her right foot rests on the buffalo’s back. Inside of the 
inner gateway, on a small mound to the east of the road, is an 
upright block of laterite which seems to have been set there as the 
head stone of a grave. About two feet from the top the face of the 
stone has been hollowed out to a depth of about four inches. The 
surface is rough and decayed, and there seem to he traces of carved 
figures. Except duiing the latter part of May andpf October, when 
it is generally visited by some of the district officers, a servant in 
charge of the houses is usually the only inmate of the fort. The 
Water Supply, water supply is from three cisterns, two rock-cut and one built. The 
two rock-cut cisterns are below the east sallyport, the lower double 
mouthed and holding water said to be good though it is seldom 
drunk, the upper smaller and filled with earth and stones. The 
residents’ drinldng and bathing water is taken from a built masonry 
cistern, measuring six feet by seven, on the west side of the fort 
within the walls and about 150 feet below^ the hill-top bungalow. 
Cattle are watered at a pond which collects the rain wmter from the 
southern slopes of the citadel. The only big game generally found 
on the Sagargad slopes are panthers, wild pig, and hog-deer or 
Ihehri A tiger occasionally comes from the Mahan forests. 

Jiistory. Sagargad was perhaps never a place of consequence except under 

the A'ngrias. It is mentioned in 1 7 1 3 as one of sixteen fortified posts 
that were given to Kdnhqji Angria by Peshwa BaMji Vishvanath,^ 
and, in 1740, Sambh^ji Angria is said to have taken Sagargad from 
his half-brother Mdnaji,^ Prisoners, sentenced to death, are said to 
have been hurled down the precipice from Monkey Point. 

■ IVafe From the fort there are pleasant walks towards the south-west and 

towards the north-west. But the only walk of special interest is to 
go down, by the Alib^g road, to within a few hundred yards of 
the foot of the west spur of the hill, and then to turn to the left, 
along a scrambling path to the hollow behind the waterfall. Here, 
with the brow of the great cliff stretching several hundred feet in 
front, the hack wall of rock is in places cut into the beginnings of 
; ' . ^ caves. Nearly at the middle of the horse-shoe curve a great natural 

cavern runs into the MIL At the mouth, where it is about 
fifty-six feet broad, the sides are roughly hewn into the form of 
pillars, and the roof in places has been smoothed by the chisel. 
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water-worn boulders, which, and the arched water-worn roof, look 
as if the cavern had been formed before the river had worn away 
the lower slopes of the hill. The length of the cavern is roughly 
about 110 feet, the breadth near the back about thirty-six feet, and 
the height from twelve to fifteen feet. It is said to be a haunt of ’wild 
beasts and many bones are strewn about, ..The mouth of the cave 
has a beautiful view to the north-west, from under the great over- 
hanging cliff, out over the rocky thickly wooded hill sides, across the 
rice fields and palm groves to Under! and Khanderi islands and the 
broad sea. The cave is the shrine of a much-dreaded spirit known 
as Saptasri Devi. Her home is in some stones marked with red near 
the back of the cave. She has a fair on the full-moon of Ghaitra 
(April -May), when people, chiefly from the neighbouring villages, 
bring her eoeoanuts. Those who have no children, or whose children 
are sick, vow, if the goddess answers their prayers, to give her a goat, 
a cock, or a cocoanut, and a necklace and bracelets. The worship of 
this Devi in this great natural cavern suggests, what the worship of 
Ekvira at Kdrli,of a local goddess in a niche atBedsa, and the mention 
of local deities in Buddhist books support, that the Buddhists took 
advantage of old local spirit worship to make their religion popular. 
Such is the history of the site of many a Christian church in Europe 
and in Thd^na, and so, in turn, many Musalmdn saints are popular, 
chiefly because their tombs stand on the sites of old Buddhist mounds 
and places of worship.^ Beyond the great cavern are several 
beginnings of cuttings and many chisel marks. About 300 yards 
to the west, across a stream bed, at a sharp turn in the rock, is an 
overhanging cliff, apparently a rock slip, which has dropped as clean 
as if it had been hewn. The overhanging rock is not unlike a 
lintel and has given to the place the name of Bevicha Barvdza or the 
Goddess’ Gate. Long ago, they say, this door used to stand open, 
and inside were some of the Pandavs’ tools and cooking vessels. 
But a thief stole some of the tools and the door closed on what wa>s 
left. Returning a few yards, a steep but not a difficult climb leads 
up the boulders of the stream bed to the crest of the hill a few 
hundred yards to the south-west of Mahddev’s temple at the top of 
the regular path. 

Sa'nkslii Fort/ also known as Badr-nd-din, or DargRa'cha 
Killa from a tomb or dargJm of the saint Badr-ud-din at its foot, 
lies within the limits of Nidivli village about five miles north-east 
of Pen.® 
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^ Ekvira, or the One Heroine, the K^rli goddess, is held in very great sanctity all 
over the Honkan. The name is explained to mean the -mother of the one hero, that is, 
of Parshiirdm. It seems more probable that the word is a corruption of the Dravidian 
Akha Auveyar or venerable mother. The worship of Ekvira is still mixed with the 
Buddhism of the great cave, the ceremony of walking round the goddess being 
performed by walking round the Ddghoha instead of round her temple. There is also 
in the Bedsa Vihdr cave a goddess carved in the wall, which seems of the same age as 
the cave, and is still worshipped as the deity of the place. . . 

® The name B^nkshi is said to have been derived £mm a chief named SSnk who is 
traditionally believed to have been the lord of the fort. See below p. 384, 3S5. 

^ The description is by Mr. H, Kennedy, and the* archseological notes by Mr. W. 
E, Sinclair, Oi. 
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From the tomb or dargha the way to the fort runs for about 
300 yards along the eastern face of the hill. It then turns sharp to 
the right or south when the ascent begins through what must be 
the site of an old town. From here to the bottom of the scarp 
is a steady climb of about a quarter of a mile over loose stones and 
boulders. At the foot of the scarp, a little to the left of the pathway, 
about 240 feet above the tomb, comes the first of eight cisterns. It 
is an irregularly shaped excavation under the overhanging scarp 
about 25' long by 10' broad at the mouth and widening inwards. 
Facing this cistern is the tomb of aMusalman saint named Gajishali. 
Forty feet above the first cistern and to the right of the 
■way up, which here becomes very steep and difficult, is another 
cistern called datri (12' x 5' and 6' deep). On the same level, and 
further to the right or north of the second cistern, is a third cistern 
called fdiri, very difficult of access. It is about 40' square, full of 
water, and with two pillars supporting the roof. Higher up, about 
twenty feet above these cisterns, is, to the right, a fourth lar^e 
irregular cistern dry and about twelve feet deep. Above this 
cistern is a niche cut in the wall- with an image locally worshipped 
as Vajr^i or Jagmdta, believed to be the daughter of Baja Sank, the 
founder of the fort, who is said to have killed herself on this 
spot when her father was engaged in a battle with the chief of 
Kamila fort, eight miles to the north. From this point the top of 
the fort, which is about a hundred feet higher, is reached by steep 
rough steps or niches cut in the rock. Above, twenty feet higher 
than the Jagmata cistern, and on the right vside going up, is a 
fifth cistern called after Gajishali. On the same level and a little 
further to the north, are two more large cisterns opening into one 
another. Like the Gijishah cistern their roof is supported on 
square pillars. The most northerly of these two is the most 
important cistern in the fort. It is called Govani because of a 
partition wall that divides the cistern into two parts and shows 
a little above the water. It has a doorway about 2' 6" square, 
with on each jamb a rampant chimsera or grasda. The chimseras 
have been deliberately smashed. Above the door is the lintel with 
a scroll of foliage, Mr, Sinclair believes that this excavation was 
nothing more than a water cistern. Had it had any religious 
character there would probably have been the figure of a god on the 
lintel. Besides, the whole form of the cave is suited for holding 
water and for no other use.^ To the east of these cisterns is an 
eighth excavation, very difficult to get at. 

Passing round to the north face of the fort, about eighty feet 
below its crest, after leaving the Govani cistern, is a rock-cut 
granary (about 10' x5' x5' deep). Further on, going round the 
north and north-west front of the fort, is another small granary, 
and, a few paces beyond the second granary, on the south-west face of 
the fort, is a large cistern (about 45' x 35' x 3' deep), with two square 


; “ ^ The mehe hx the rock oyer the fourth cistern looks much like a miniature 

B oup of religious caTos, aii4 be intended for use as a shrine. A similar, 

it mm complicated and more accessible, niche close by is so used at present. Mr, 
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' pillars in front and two pilasters behind. In front of the cistern is 

I a cutting or sluice. 

^ ^ Returning and climbing to the top of the fort by a rugged, almost 

I inaccessible, pathway, the first objects of interest are two more 

granaries, one in the north- west the other in the west face of the 
fort. In the south side of the fort are two more granaries which 
I were evidently roofed in. About fifty feet below this point is an 
I underground passage which is visible only on working round to the 
I narrow ridge to the south-east of the fort which connects the fort 
1 with the rest of the range of hills. This hidden passage is called the 
I Secret Granary or Ohor Tdk It is said to be very large and it can 
I be reached only from below d 

I On the narrow ridge to the south-east of the fort are four rock-cut 
; granaries about five feet deep, with small drains all round to let the 
; water ofE On the extreme summit of the fort is a level space about 
I 100' X 50', with, at its north-west point, the remains of a building 
. said to have been used by Raja Sank, the chief of the fort. It is more 
probable that the building was a temple or guard-room.- From 
what remains the building appears to have been about 25' 6" x 23' 
and to have had at its south-east end a veranda about 14' broad. 
This building has a fine view. To the north-east Manikgad fort 
. stands out across^ the valley, about four miles in a direct line. To 
I the north, over Apte, about eight miles oS and across a range of 
hills, appears Karn41a fort, and, a little beyond to the right, over 
I the right shoulder of Manikgad fort is the peak of T4vli with a 
i distant ’View of the Navra-lSravri or Wedding Party hill. Further 
j to^ the right, to the north-east, is a good view of the tops of 
[ Mather&i and Prabal with the saddle-back in the foreground. 

; The slow-flowing Bagsai river, winding through the valley at the 
foot of the hill, and a glimpse of the sea in the distant west and 
north- west complete the view. 

Badr-ud-diifis tomb is in no way remarkable except that it is 
built on the plinth of an old Hemddpanti temple. There are a 
number of stones bearing mouldings of Hindu design, and some of 
the mouldings are of the rare and archaic bead and reel pattern. 
The men in charge of the tomb say that some of the stones were 
brought from the Jama mosque some way beyond the tomb, which 
would seem to show that the J4ma mosque itself was partly built 
out of an old Hindu temple.^ Badr-ud-din is said to have come from 
\ Mecca with some followers about 750 years ago, and to have fought 
I a battle with Raja S4iik, the chief of this fort. Sank was 
I beaten in the battle and the fort fell into the hands of the saint. 

I A little to the east of Badr-ud-diiTs tomb are a few Musalmin 
I houses. The tomb enjoys a grant of about "forty acres of arable 


A local story states tliat this cave was occupied by a thief and his family amd 
contained all his hoarded treasure. One day, as the thief throwing some water 
out. of a golden basin from the mouth of the cave, the sun Sash^ upon, the golden 
vessel, and the flash was seen at S^gargad, about twenty fttilee to the south-west. , 
pdgftrgad chief sent men after the thief who was.atos&d.and’t^en to Sdgar|a#. ■ '' 
J Mr. ‘Sinclair thinks that this is the foundation of a Eemddpahti building;.- 
There ate tony 'Hemidpanti stones on the way urfWi abdttt the village, ' * 
®Mr.W.F.Smcl»r,dS; . 
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land near the tomb itself, yielding a yearly income of about £3 lOs, 
(Rs. 85). This grant is said to baye been made by one of the 
Aiigrias. A >seeond grant to the tomb is of the village of Rodi, or 
as it is sometimes called Tora, about three miles south-west of Pen 
and about eight miles south-west of the tomb. The village has 250 
acres of rice land and 300 acres of forest and upland. The grant is 
said to have been made by a Musalman chief and is enjoyed by ■ 
the miijavar or beadle of the tomb, the present mujdvar .heixig 
Mohidin Ali son of Isah Ali. The miijavar lives at the village and 
his duty is to feed all Musalman and Hindu ascetics who come to 
him for alms, especially at the time of the fair or ^iras in memory 
of the saint which is held at the tomb on the full-moon of Patish 
(December- January) and lasts for eight days. He has to distribute 
goats, fowls, or grain, or to give an equivalent in money. It is 
estimated that the fair is attended by 5000 to 10,000 pilgrims, and 
that the mujdvar has to spend about £70 (Rs. 700) in entertaining 
them. The Habshi of Janjira sends a deputation every year and 
presents a few rupees and a curtain to be put over the saint’s tomb. 
The British Government give £4} 2^. (Rs. 41) for maintenance, and 
a curtain costing 125. (Rs. 6), This curtain is hung canopy-like 
oyer the tomb and at the end of the year becomes the property of 
the miijdvar. He is not allowed to sell the curtains, and either 
keeps them or gives them to Musalmdn beggars. 

About 150 yards east of Badr-ud-din’s tomb and beyond the 
Musalman houses is a domed tomb, built by a merchant from the 
Janjira territory. It is about 24' square, of dressed stone, and ha»s 
some fine tracery and carving round the doors. There is a small 
Musalman inscription over the southern doorway. It is octagonal 
inside, with sides of about 5' 6" and a total measurement of about 
13' 6" each way. In front of the tomb, to the north-east, is an old 
pond nearly dry. About twenty paces east of the tomb are the 
faint traces of a Jama mosque. About 300 yards further east of 
the tomb is another old pond, and still further east a third old pond. 
Abont 300 yards from the ponds there are two springs of water. 

The ruins strewn about seem to show that there was a town 
of some size at the foot of the hill. The town appears to have 
stretched for about a quarter of a mile from the end of the fort along 
the east face of the range of hills and ending in the fort. The 
ruins are overgrown with brushwood and dense forest trees, chiefly 
mangoes, some of which are very fine. 

About half a mile to the west of the fort is a Kathkari hamlet 
on the Pradhan Mahdl, which is a plateau where the battle between 
Sank and the chief of Karn^la is said to have been fought. About 
1000. graves are dotted about between the hamlet and the front of 
the fort, and beyond a distance of about four miles from the fort, 
and to the north and north-east of the village of Hamrdpur are 
about 1000 or 1500 more graves. Whether these are the graves of 
men who fell in battle, or whether they are merely village burial 
gTOunds cannot be known. . They are locally believed to be the 

S rav^^ Musalmins' and '..Hindus who fell in battle; but Mn 

inelair they are village cemeteries. 
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From the position of Sankshi and the remains below and in the 
fort, Mr. Sinclair thinks that the hill of Sdnkshi was occupied as a 
fortress by the Hindus before the Musalman invasion and that 
there was, below it, a stone temple of considerable size and beauty. 
The fort seems to have afterwards been taken by the Musalmans, 
the sculpture of the cistern door to have been defaced, the temple 
pulled down, and a mosque and tomb built with its stone. The 
fort seems to have been occupied in some force by the Musalmans. 
The small tomb of an. unknown Mnsalm^n, which is the most 
noticeable Musalman building now standing, appears to belong 
to the local Ahmadnagar st}de. The .position of Sankshi must 
always have made it a useful little post, but as it is very small 
and could be commanded at short range, it could never have stood a 
serious siege by a force with artilleryd 

In 1540 Sankshi fort was taken from a Gujardt garrison by a body 
of Ahxnadnagar troops. The Gujarat commanders came to Bassein 
and asked the Portuguese to help them in gaining it back. The 
Portuguese sent 300 Europeans and a party of native troops, and on 
their approach the Ahmadnagar garrison abandoned the place. The 
fort was restored to Gujarat and a Portuguese garrison was left in 
it. Shortly after, hearing of the advance of an Ahmadnagar force 
of about 5000 men, the Gujarat commander retired to Bassein and 
made over the fort to the Portuguese. De Menezes, the Captain 
of Bassein, sent some additional troops for its defence. But the 
Ahmadnagar force was strengthened by 6000 men, including 1000 
musketeers and 800 well equipped horse. This great force made 
two assaults on Sankshi. Menezes came to relieve the fort with 
160 Europeans and about 2000 native troops. After a sharp 
encounter, in which the Portuguese were nearly defeated, the 
Ahmadnagar troops, according to Portuguese historians^ fled leaving 
the ground strewm with arms and ammunition. The Portuguese 
lost twenty men and the Ahmadnagar troops 500. During the 
action a Portuguese soldier of huge strength, named Trancoso, caught 
a Musalmdn, and, wrapping him in a large veil, carried him on his 
left arm as though he had been a buckler, and continued to use 
this strange shield to the end of the, battle.- Afterwards the 
Portuguese Viceroy, to gain the friendship of the Ahmadnagar king 
Burhdn Nizam Shah, handed him the fort with Karndla in Thfea 
for £1750 (5000 gold jpardios)? About 1800, according to Marathi 
records, the Sankshi (Sangavi) sub-division jdelded a revenue of 
£2683 (Rs. 26,830),^ In December 1827 Stokshi was the scene of 
an action between a detachment of the 4th Rifles and a hand of 
Ramoshi dacoits, in which three men of the Fourth were killed,^ 
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till in 1866 the head-quarters were moved to Pen.^ 


^ Sdnkshi, like Tale fort in Mdngaon and Ganrktoat fort m Karjat in Thdna, 
appears to have sufficed for all the needs of local cMeftains in the pre-Musalrndn- 
period when no projectiles better than bows and arrows were in the hands of 
^sieging armies. Mr. W. F. Sinelah^ C.S. 

: Soum in Kerr’s Voyages, VL 367-368. > Ba.Cnnha*d Ohaiii, 42. 

^ Waring’s MardthdSjj 239. , ® Historical Records of 4th Eides, 64.. 
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Soy ’village, two miles west, of Mabid and 2| east of Disgaon, 
with, ill 1881, 112 houses and 532 people, has three hot- water springs 
near to each other and to the S^vitri riven The springs are 
about fifteen feet above sea level, and have three cisterns of 
ent-stone, two for upper-class Hindus and Musalmans, and one 
for Mhars and other low classes. One of the Sov cisterns was 
described in 1837, as abont nine feet long, seven broad, and two 
deep, floored with strong planks bored to let the water pass and 
with sides of red stone. The temperature of the ivater was 109"^ 
both at the surface and in the holes in the floor. The stream 
that runs from the well is used in growing rice. The water is 
insipid and sulphureous to the taste, though on analysis no trace 
of iron, sulphur, alkali, or iodine was found. The cisterns were 
formerly much visited by persons suffering from skin disease, 
dyspepsia, and rheumatism.^ People of all castes still bathe in the 
springs, but none stay for any time. 

Songiri Fort, about eight miles south-east of Pen, stands on a 
spur about 1000 feet high jutting out to the south from the great 
hill of Miradongar. The top of the spur forms a ridge about 
half a mile long, but only eighty feet in average breadth. To 
the south and west of the fort the hill is very steep ; the only 
approach is on the more accessible ' east by a footpath from the 
• hamlet of Kondvi. Within the fort, which is very ruined, are a 
few rock-cut cisterns mostly filled with earth. A gun, which is 
said to have belonged to the fort, is shown in the neighbouring 
hamlet of Div^nmdl, Tradition ascribes the building of the foi^ 
to Babur^v Pashilkar, and the name to the goddess Sondbai in 
whose honour the fort is said to have been built.^ 

SuT^ad^, or God’s Fort, in the north-east of the Roha 
sub-division and eight miles east of Roha town, consists of a long 
and exceedingly narrow spur running south from the range of 
hills which separates Roha from Alib^g and Nagothna. On either 
side stretch flat rice lands from which the hill is separated by a 
thick belt of forest. Towards the top the hill becomes a mass of 
compact dark basalt, almost bare of vegetation. Between it and 
the main range of hills on the north runs a ravine or chasm 
about 150 feet deep, and to the south the spur sti^etches into a 
low range of woody hills, which^ after about two and a half miles, 
fall into the plain near the village of Poi. 

From the north, east, or west, tho hill is singularly bold and 
rugged, sheer walls of rock without a trace of masonry. 
Surgad can be climbed either from the north or from the south. 
From the south the path leads up the western face of the 
spur, over rocks and brushwood, to a nearly level grassy ledge, on 
which stands a modem temple of Ans^i Bhav^ni Leaving the 
shrine on the left the path leads to the southern end of the fort, 
along the face of ihe rocky escarpment, which is the chief and 

’^ Trails. Boxu. Med. and FHy. Soc. (1838) 1, 258. Forbes (1771) who went to see, 
the’ Sov bot, npMce^ tba-t they- were much ro^rt^ to by ladles- i®d geirtleineii 

, ,feom Bombay. 

"■ sMr. ' * Mr. E. H. MoscaMi, O.a 
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in most places the only defence of the hill. Probably the path 
was once provided with a flight of stone steps. A few remain 
at the bottom of the escarpment, but most are gone and all the 
footing that remains on the rock are a few made holes. The 
hill-top is singular, a nearly level ridge about three-quarters 
of a mile long and nowhere more than 150 yards broad. By 
this path the entrance to the fort is about 800 yards from the 
south end of the ridge. This part of the fort contains very 
little of interest. It is almost separate, a natural bastion with 
a small rectangular reservoir, which is said never to hold ivater 
after the end of March. There is also a ruined temple of Maruti, 
of which the plinth and a large image of the god are all that is 
left. This point commands an excellent view to the south and east. 
To the south a long wooded spur runs from Surgad close to the 
central range of hills, which divide Roha into two nearly equal 
parts. From the narrow space between them, the Kundalika or 
Iloha river can be traced east to near the point where it issues 
from the Pant Sachiv’s territory. Close behind this point, two 
of no great height but of somewhat striking appearance, mark the 
village of Jdmgaon in the extreme east of Eoha. North of these are 
two other little detached hills, close to the village of Kudli. Behind 
them, a series of parallel spurs stretch, from the line of the Sahyildris, 
north, till they are hid by the range of the hills to which Surgad 
belongs. Near where they disappear is the fortified peak of Kurdu 
or Vishramgad on the borders of the Pant Sachiv’s territory. 

Passing noi-th along the ridge of the hill the first building is a 
small ruined shrine of MahAdev with a rude bas-relief of Pdrwati and 
Shiv, and a nandi or bull about forty yards to the south. Just 
beyond this is the oifly fairly preserved building in the fort. It is 
roofless, but its walls which are about two feet thick and sub- 
stantially built are almost entire. It consists of one large inner 
room with doors on the east and west, leading into verandas, which 
run north and south along the building. The length of the building 
from north to south is about forty-five feet, the breadth of the inner 
room east to west is about thirteen feet, and each of the verandas is 
about six feet wide from east to west. The whole width of the 
building is about thirty feet. The shape of the walls shows that it 
had a pointed roof whose ridge ran north and south. This building 
bears the name of the Andar Eothri or Iimer Room, and seems to. 
have been used as a treasury or store-house* 

To the north of this treasury, close to the west edge of the hill, is 
a rock-cut cistern divided into two compartments by a wall of solid 
rock. To the east of this cistern, on the eastern edge of the hill, is 
a Musalmdn dargJia or shrine said to be dedicated to P^ Pir, At 
the south-east comer of the shriue enclosure is the tomb of the 
saint bruit of large oblong blocks of stone. In the centre is a little 
model of the dome of a mosque about eighteen inch^ high cut out 
a single stone. About fifty yards to the north of the tomb are 
a group of five rock-cut cisterns each aboijt tw^w feet deep. Two 
of them are dry and partly filled with rubbish. A little to the 
north of the cisterns are the remains erf emnmandant’s house 
oxsadm-. The plinth forms a square of about sixty feet, and is 
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Stj&GAB Foet, tile outside, walls. Abont thiidy j^ards' to the north of this 

building is a slight hollow or chasm in the ridge, .about seventy 
yards broad,. across 'which is thrown.!' a platform or causeway. ■ By 
the side of this causeway, near the^ ■ edge of the hill, is another 
rock“Cut cistern with three dividing -walls.' This causeway com- 
mands a W'ide view to the west, between tivo ranges of hills, 
along the valley of the Kundalika to ivithin about six'”mile>s of the 
sea. In the southern range the position of Roha is shown by the 
white-washed wall of the mamlatdar s o-flice, and, among the peaks of 
the northern range may be noticed Medhe fort. Close at hand, the 
loiver slopes of the hill are adorned by picturesque wmoded hillocks. 

From south to north the ridge of the hill has a slight but steady 
upward vslope. To the north, immediately beyond the platform or 
causeway near the sadar, is the highest part of the hill which forms 
the citadel or hwiij. It is triangmar in shape, each side about 150 
yards long,, the base or southern side being towards the east of the 
fort, and -the two other sides being bounded by the slopes of the 
eastern and western escarpments. Near the south side is a small 
rock-cut cistern. On the south and east sides a massive wall of 
masonry, about twelve feet tliick, bulges at the north and south-east 
corners, into two large circular bastions, strengthened outside by 
strong masonry buttresses. There are no embrasures for cannon. 
Near the south-east bastion, a block of stone lying on the ground 
within the fort has an inscription in Arabic and I)evnagari. It seems 
to have fallen from a niche in the wall. The inscription records that 
the fort wB>s built in the beginning of the second year of the command 
of Sidi Saheb, the architect being named Nuryaji, and the governor 
of the fort Tukoji Haibat, Between the two bastions there is a niche 
in the wall in the form of a pointed arch. The third or east side of 
the citadel is not protected by any wall, the rocky escarpment, which 
is here nearly perpendicular and of enormous depth, being a 
complete defence. From the northern end of the citadel a rocky 
path, no better than a cattle-track, leads to the valley below. In 
fact the fort is nearly inaccessible on all sides. It seems to have 
been built at a time when siege artillery was unknown, for it would 
be easily commanded from the height on the north by any assailant 
possessing ordnance of any size. In February 1818 Surgad was 
taken, along with Avchitgad by Colonel Prother^s force.^ Besides 
the building described above, there are several other small ruined 
■ . houses. Local tradition ascribes the building of the fort to SMvaji 

;; Tau!!. Tale, eleven miles north-west of Mtogaon, is a market town 

/ with, in 1881, 283 people. It can be reached by the Janjira creek, 

which runs to Malati, about three miles north of Tale, or, by land, 
by a rough road from Roha, which is about twelve miles to the 
north. Probably the best inland road is from Ind-^pur, a village on 
tbe main Nagothna-MahM road six miles east of Tale.^ Tale 

f T i ' ' • " ■ ■ H«lr3ie*s Kloiakaa, H4 j PendhM and Maritlia Wars, 208, 
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appears to have been a place of importance before the time 
of the Mnsalmans as there are remains of an early Hindu or 
Hem^dpanti temple,^ some of tho stones of which have been built 
into a Musalinan shrine and others into a mosque near a pond in 
the Pusati quarter of the town. A few PlemMpanti stones in the 
fort seem to shoY/ that the fort also contained a small bnilding in 
that style. There are five ponds in Tale of which the Pusati pond 
in the Pusati quarter of the town seems to be old. Another 
pond, which was built in 1834 niider the orders of the Collector of 
Thana, is still known as Jdrj Jivan Saheh’s or Mr. George Giberne’s 
pond. In the middle of the village, set in a rock, is an inscribed 
slab, 5' 6" high by V 6" broad. It is known as DUa^ ache dag ad or 
the banner-stone, and a buffalo is here offered to Devi every year in 
Oliaitm (April -May). The inscription is so worn as to he almost if 
not quite illegible.^ 

Talagad^5 or Tale Fort, is a fortified hill about400 feet over Tale 
town and about 1000 above the sea. It is the extreme eastern summit 
of the Devacha Dongar or Bhura hills, which run east and west along 
the southern bank of the Malati creek. From the rest of these 
hills it is nearly separated by a deep gorge on the west. Near its 
base the ascent on all sides is easy, but after the first 100 or 200 
feet the slope on the east, south, and north sides is steep and 
difficult. At the top of this steeper slope is a high wall or long 
narrow ridge of rock, the eastern half of which is about 150 feet 
high and about 500 yards long. The western half is of about the 
same length, but is not nearly so high. Only the eastern half of 
this rocky ridge and the part of the hill immediately below its 
eastern end are fortified. The hill sides are treeless and bare, but, 
along the north, east and south, close to the bottom, is a richly 
wooded belt within which stands the little town of Tale. From 
Ghosala on the north-west Tale fort is very conspicuous. From 
the east, whence only one end of the hill is visible, its size and height 
are less striking. The fortifications include two parapet walls, which 
run along the northern and southern sides of the top of the eastern 
or highest half of the rocky ridge that forms the upper course of 
the mountain. There is also a third parapet wall of similar con- 
struction which starts from the gate of the fortress near the north-east 
corner of the upper course of the mountain, and passes obliquely up 
its eastern and southern faces, until it reaches the inner gate, in the 
southern of the two walls at the top of the ridge. A fourth parapet 
wall forms about three sides of a square, starting from the base of 
the upper course near the north-east and enclosing the part of the 
eastern slope of the hill immediately under the third parapet. 
Finally, there is a small ruined redoubt commanding the ascent of 
the hill, built about half-way up at the north-east corner. The way 
up the hill starts from the east side, and, after climbing the gently 
sloping and well- wooded ground within which Tale town is built, 
reaches the police station and the E^jpuri maliAlkari's or subhedix^'s 
office. Neither of these buildings has any pbmts of special interest. 
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Outside the office to the south-east are sixteen old camion which ' 
are said to have belonged to the fort. One or two are of primitive 
workmanship, and hardly any of them is fit for use. Above the 
office is a small mosque of some age but of no architectural interest 
To this point there is a made path, but above it there is only a 
narrow beaten track climbing a steep bare slope. 

The first object of interest in the ascent is the outwork or redoubt 
mentioned above. Jt is of very rude construction and seems to 
have been only a temporary work of defence. Behind it is a plat- | 

form for a gun. From this point a flight of steps, very much out | 

of repair, leads to the outer line of fortifications which encloses the ' 
eastern end of the fort. These steps run up the northern slope 
obliquely to the eastward, and outside of them there are two or 
three rudely constructed platforms for guns. 

This flight of steps reaches the outside fortification at its north- 
eastern corner. It is rude but pretty solid, being formed of large 
unhewn stones piled irregularly one above the other their crevices 
filled with mortar and small stones. It is provided with platforms 
for cannon. The entrance is guarded by two small ruined bastions. 
This wall formerly had a parapet about eight feet high, but nearly 
all of it has fallen. The twenty-five remaining feet show that it was 
provided with loopholes for musketry, and with larger openings 
close to the ground, through which small camion like those near 
the mahdlkari’s office mi^t he fired. From this point the ascent 
is by steps cut in the northern face of the rocky ridge on which 
the main fort is built. These steps start from the north-east corner 
and first run to the west. Near the bottom of these steps, and, 
about twelve or fifteen feet above them, is a small cistern cut in the 
rock, and, beyond the cistern, on the outer or right side of the steps, is 
a solidly built semi-elliptical parapet or watch tower. Its parapet 
wall is about three feet thick, and it is provided with loopholes 
which command a view of the country beneath. On a stone, luring on 
the ground near this, is a somewhat damaged rudely-cut figure of a 
tiger, like those at the gate of Gliosdla, hut smaller. A few yards 
beyond this the steps turn sharp round, and begin to climb the 
northern slope in an easterly direction. From this point the outer 
or left side of the steps is defended by a parapet wall with small 
solidly built towers arranged at intervals. At the top of these 
steps is the gate of the fort, known as the Hanuman Gate from an 
image of the Monkey God engraved on the rock outside. The 
gateway, which seems to have been a small narrow arch, has fallen. 

A square hole is shown, deeply cut into the rock through which 
ran the bolt that fastened the gate. On the inside, within the gate, 
is a fine rock-cut cistern entered by a low doorway. This cistern 
is divided into three compartments and yields an abundant supply of 
good water. 

From a point near the gate starts the second line of fortifications. 

It is very solidly built of rough-hewn stones made to fit one 
another. It consists of a wall about 84 feet thick, with a parapet 
about 14 feet thick, pierced with loopholes for musketry. The 
greater part of this wall and its parapet is entire. At the north- 
east and south-east <^mer of the hill are semicircular bastions each 
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about eighteen feet across. The bastion at the north-east corner 
I has a large round stone in the middle with a round hole pierced in 
( ii It seems that this stone was the base of a wooden pillar that 
supported a thatched roof covering the bastion. From the south- 
i east bastion this wall runs up the southern face of the hill obliquely 
west, meeting the southern wall of the defences at the top of the 
fort near the inner gateway. Between the south-east bastion and 
the inner gateway is a platform for artillery, and another semi« 
circular bastion. A flight of steps, running just within this wall, 
leads the visitor to the entrance of the line of fortifications that 
encloses the top or the fort proper. The top of this ridge is from 
800 to 400 yards long, never more than about thirty yards broad, 
and. at the western end much narrower. Its defences consist of two 
walls along its northern and southern edges, similar in make and 
size to the north-east parapet wall, and having a tower or bastion 
at the eastern and western ends where they meet in a point. There 
is also a semicircular bastion in the southern wall 

Beginning with the eastern tower, which is at the end nearest 
the inner gate, under its parapet, is a room which was probably 
used as a guard-room. The holes remain in which the beams 
that supported its flat roof were fastened. There are arched alcoves, 
deeply cut in its wall, with small loopholes at the further or outer 
end, commanding a view of the surrounding country. Immediately 
to the west of this tower is a small mosque built of stone and 
mortar. It contains no feature of interest. In a line, about thirty 
paces west of the mosque, are three rock-cut cisterns for rain-water 
each about fifteen feet square; the water is deep but unfit for 
drinking. Iii the north wall is the entrance to a seci-et staircase 
that used to run inside the wall to the foot of the escarpment ; 
all but the first four or five feet of this staircase is choked with 
; rubbish. 

About sixty yards further are the remains of the commandant's 
office or /ijac/ieri, a well-built oblong structure. It seems to have 
been open in the east side where a broad flight of steps stretches in 
front of it from end to end. From the north end of the office, far 
to the west, are a number of rock-cut chambers, open at the top, 
said to have been used for storing grain. The rock all round is 
pierced with small circular holes said to have been the sockets of the 
pillars which upheld the roof of the granaries. Beyond these are 
six other rock-cut cisterns, most of them without water and two 
almost filled with rubbish. There is a small temple nearly entire, 
but apparently not much frequented, as some of the villagers say 
that it belongs to Katndgar Mah^dev and others that it belongs to 
Bhavdni. On the ground outside the temple is a fragment of a 
lamp-pillar or To the west a roofless building, otherwise 

nearly entire, is known as Lakskmi Kothi the treasury or armoury. 
In appearance it closely resembles the treasure-house or store-house 
on Surgad. Here, as before remarked, the fort narrows to ten or 
twelve yards and presently ends in the western tower. The tower 
commands an interesting view. To the west . axe the hills of the 
Devdcha range, with the Mdlati creek running along their northern 
bases. Abnni. 
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Ghosala with the Roha hills in the background. South o£ the 
Devacha Dongar a land of low hills stretches to the Janjira 
frontier, a break in the hills opening a glimpse of Janjira 
harbour. EastwardvS the view has no special interest. The low 
tame hills of Mangaon look almost level, but, in the distance, about 
twenty miles off, are the magnificent peaks and precipices of the 
Saliyddris, with the clearly marked forts of Yishramgad or Kurdii 
and Mangad. 

Ill 1648 Talagad was taken by Shivaji from BijapurJ In 1659 
the Sidi laid siege to it ; but, immediately after, on hearing of the 
murder of Afzul Khan and the destruction of the Bijdpur army, he 
hastily retired.^ In 1735 Talagad was reduced by Bajirav Pesliwa, 
and, in the treaty made with the Sidi in the same year, the fort was 
ceded to the Marath4s.^ In 1818 it was taken by Lieutenant- 
Colonel Brother. While encamped at Indapur (l7th April 1818), 
six miles east of Tale, Lieutenant-Colonel Brother heard that, to 
defend the approaches to Tale, three stockades had been built about 
a mile and a half west of Indapur. Colonel Brother immediately 
detached the light company of the 18th Regiment, the flank companies 
of the 1st Battalion of the 5th Regiment under Captain Rose, 
and the whole of the Auxiliary Horse under Brigade-Major Moore. 
The three stockades were on a range of hills, in shape somewhat 
like a half -crescent, the right and left stockades being at the two 
flanks and the main stockade in the centre. Captain Rose divided 
his detachment into three parts, one under Captain Hutchinson 
and Lieutenant Orossby ; another under Lieutenant Bellasis and 
Lieutenant Dowdall; the third under Captain Rose's personal 
command with Lieutenant Bhelan. The detachment of Poona 
Auxiliary Horse supported the infantry. The enemy, numbering 
about 500, under the command of the Subhedjtr of Tale, were armed 
with rocket batteries and two small guns. The attack on the flank 
stockades began nearly at the same time, under a heavy fire of 
rockets and musketry, and both were carried by Captain Hutchinson 
and Lieutenant Bellasis, the enemy immediately abandoning the 
post. Seeing the enemy retire, Captain Rose, who had maintained 
the centre to support the parties, pushed on and carried the main 
stockade, capturing two guns. The Poona Auxiliary Horse, when 
they saw the enemy in retreat, struggled up the hill, and, finding 
a road, overtook a party of the fugitives, killed many of them, and 
took several prisoners, including the Subhedar.^' From the way in 
which the approaches had been defended, an obvstinate resistance was 
expected at Tale fort. But on the evening of the I7th a villager 
came into the British camp and reported that the fort was 
abandoned. Early on the following morning, Colonel Brother, 
taking with him the party that had carried the stockades, advanced 
on Tale, and found that the villager's report was true. A small 
party of about forty rank and file with twenty Auxiliary Horse 
were then detached under the command of Lieutenants Bellasis 


^ Grant Duff’s Mardth^s, The fort was then in charge of the Sidi, 
s Grant Buffs Mardth^, 79. ^ » Grant Buff’s Mardthds, 232. 
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and Declnzean to gain possession of: the neighbouring fort of 
Ghosale which also, the villager had said, was evacuated. On the 
small British party approaching the fort, the enemy opened on 
them a well directed fire which was kept up until the party was 
close under the walls. Soon after this the garrison abandoned the 
fort and the detachment took possession of it.^ 

Thai, among palm groves, on the sea shore, three miles north of 
Alibag, is. a straggling village stretching three miles from north to 
south. From 2813 people and 591 houses in 1850 the village has 
increased to 3575 people and 653 houses in 1881. There are more 
Koli fishermen and a snicrller number of Brdhmans than in most 
Alibag coast villages. During the fair weather a passage boat 
plies irregularly between Thai and Bombay, and it is also a great 
fishing station. The Thai landing-place, like the landing-place at 
Alibag, is very difficult of approach. The creek dries at low tide 
and is not passable to vessels of more than six tons (25 khancUs), 
The sea trade returns for the eight years ending 1881-82 show 
average exports worth £6734 and imports worth £4881. Exports 
varied from £3769 in 1877-78 to £10,281 in 1878-79, and imports 
from £3958 in 1875-76 to £5978 in 1879-80. On the shore to 
the north-west of Thai, about a mile east of the island of Underi, 
is the small ruined fort of Khubladha or the Great Fight. 
Khubladha fort consists of a square wall about twelve feet broad 
with corner towers. The enclosed space (100' x 94') is about three 
feet below the level of the present walls, and six feet below the 
level of the towers. The space inside is kept smooth and is divided 
into squares for drying fish. Most of the outer part of the enclosure 
is covered with stakes, connected by rice-straw ropes, on which fish 
and nets are hung. The walls are of massive undressed stones laid 
with considerable skill without mortar. About a mile to the west 
lies the low fortified island of Underi, and, about a mile and a 
quarter further, the higher better wooded island of Khtlnderi with 
its southern point crowned by a light-house. From the shore, 
except in a few places, the Underi fortifications stand out against 
the sea and sky. 

In 1740 Thai, along with Alibag , and^ Sagargad, was taken by 
Sambliaji from his half-brother Manaji Angria, and it was probably 
from Khubladha fort that Daulatkhan fired on Underi in the war 
with Sidi Kasim in 1680.‘^ 

Underi,-^ commonly known as Henery, in north latitude 18° 42' 
32" and east longitude 72*^ 53', is a small island near the entrance of 
Bombay harbour, due south of the Prongs lighthouse, 1200 yards 
from the mainland and opposite the village of Thai This and the 
island of Khanderi or Kenery, which is distant about a mile and a 
quarter to the south-west, forms one pf the land-marks for vessels 
entering Bombay harbour. Under! is smaller and lower than 


^ Boml)ay Courier, 2nd May 1818. See above Gbos^lgad Fbrti, pp. 312-316. 

2 Grant Buff's Mardthds, 247. See below, Underi. 

® Underi is sometimes written Hundry, Ondra, Hunarey and Henery, as Khilnderi 
is written Kundra, Cundry, Cunarey, and Kenery or Kenary, 
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Klidiideri and is nearly circular. Except a small cove in the north- 
east side where boats lie, it is snrronnded by rocks. 

The earliest known mention of TJnderi is by Fryer in 1674, who 
calls it Hunarey and misplaces it putting it to the west of Cunarey.^ 
The island was fortified by Sidi Kfisim in 1680, and remained 
in his hands till the close of the seventeenth century. After 
working with the English for some time in blockading Khfinderi, 
where Daulatkhan Shivaji’s admiral had lately established himself, 
Sidi Kasim suddenly took possession of TJnderi in January 1680, and 
began to fortify it.^ Two engagements followed between the Sidi 
the Marathds. In the second fight Daulatklian brought guns 


ani 


2 Orme’s Historical Fragments, 87. 
^ Low’s Indian Kavy, I. 69 


to a rising ground on the mainland opposite TJnderi, probably 
Khubladha, against which they fired, and were answered by theSidfs 
ships as well as by the guns on the island. This cannonade lasted 
for several days. After about a fortnight, Daulatkhan again came 
out with his whole fleet and engaged the Sidi for four hours, until 
he had lost four grabs and four smaller vessels with 500 men killed 
and wounded, besides prisoners. The Sidi lost no vessels and had 
only ten men killed. The Mard^tha vessels were so damaged that 
they had to be taken to Edjdpuri in Eatn%iri to refit.® Meantime 
the Sidi had made TJnderi the base of his operations, and was 
ravaging the coast, seizing Mardtha merchantmen. On the 1st of 
August 1680 Sambhaji, who had succeeded Shiv^ji (April 1680), 
taking advantage of a dark night, landed 200 men on TJnderi. 
They got within the works before they were discovered ; but the 
Sidi’s men attacked them and either took or killed the greater 
number. The Sidi brought eighty heads to Mazagon, and was 
preparing to fix them along the shore on poles, when he was stopped • 
by the Council.^ 

For nearly three quarters of a century, a period during which its 
sister fort Khanderi changed hands more than once, almost nothing 
is recorded of TJnderi. The only mention is, that after the death of 
Manaji Angria in 1759, the Sidi invaded Kolaba, and that E%hoji 
Angria, with the help of the Peshwa, attacked TJnderi, took it after 
a severe struggle, and presented it to the Peshwa in return for the 
help his troops had given.'^ In 1761, Eaghunathr^v Peshwa 
granted TJnderi to the English ; but the transfer never took place.® 
In 1791, Under! is described as surrounded by a bad wall, veiy 
irregularly divided by palm-thatched towers, without embrasures or 
well-mounted guns. The island was covered with houses. It 
belonged to the Peshwa, but was held by E^ghoji Angria. There 
were frequent disputes between the commandants of the islands of 
Under! and Khanderi concerning the plunder taken by their boats. 
E^ghoji, an arrant pirate, made free with any vessel he could manage. 


1 Hew Account, 61. 

3 Low’s Indian Havy, I. 68, 

® See above pp. 154- 155. 

^ Aitcbison’s Treaties, 21. The text of the article regarding IJnderi in the 1761 
treaty rnns : ‘ The restoration of Under! fort, and the country appertaining thereto, 
is submitted" to MMhavrdo Peshwa’ s generosity, in full expectation that he will 
deliver them likewise, or^sign oy^er in lieu thereof, such lands belonging to him as 
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except the English whom he feared and to whom he behaved civilly. Chapter XIV. 
At that time he had one ship, one snow, three ketches, and a number places of Interest* 
of armed gallivats. The topsail vessels mounted from ten to 
fourteen carriage guns and the gallivats carried from eighty to a 
hundred men, armed with lances, bows, and arrows, whose business 
was boarding.^ Underi fort was used by the Angrids as a state 
prison. A hidden flight of steps led underground to a strong door, 
which gave entrance to a room seven feet high and twelve feet wide, 
a loathsome dungeon swarming with vermin. About 1836, on 
suspicion of being concerned in a gang robbery, fifteen persons 
were confined in this hole. In four months, from want of light, air, 
and water thirteen of the fifteen died raving mad.^ In 1840 Underi 
lapsed to the British Government, and, till 1858, when the survey 
settlement was introduced, it continued the head of a sub-division 
of 130 villages.® 

Vislira'mgad/ or the Fort of Ease, at the head of the Dev 
pass, also called Knrdll from a neighbouring temple of the goddess 
Kurddya, stands on a detached spur of the Sahyadris, about 2000 feet 
above the sea and thirteen miles north-east of Mangaon, near where 
Poona, Koldba, and the Pant Saehiv's territory meet. The best way 
to the fort is by a cart track from Jite village eight miles north-east 
of Nizampur. The area of the fort is very small, not more than 
seventy feet long by thirty-eight broad. The works are ruined. On 
the east is a rectangular parapet wall twenty-four feet high. The 
other three sides are better defended by nature, and their walls are 
about ten feet high. Like most Kolaba forts it has but one gate ; this 
is on the south-west and is five feet wide. There are four bastions 
each about 14“' 6'' high. Over the eastern bastion, which has walls ten 
feet thick, prisoners are said to have been thrown. Inside the fort are 
three rock-cut cisterns with pure and unfailing water. Other large 
hollows cut in the rock are believed to have been used as granaries. 

There is a four-cornered room on the southern corner of the fort, now 
inaccessible. It is about 100 feet higher than the rest of the fort, and 
was used in recent times by a Hindu ascetic. The fort is said to 
have been built by Shivajh It appears to have been occupied by 
troops during the time of the Mardtha supremacy to the end of 
the Peshwa's rule and perhaps some years later. During the Mard,tha 
war of 1818, Vishramgad fort, then garrisoned by a commandant 
and forty men, was taken by surprise by a detachment of the 9th 
Begiment under Captain Sopitt, on their return from Poona by the 
Dev pass. Large quantities of grain were found in the fort.^ 

Walan Kxind, famous for its sacred fish, is a pool in the 
K41 river, in a gorge below the village of Dapoli, about twelve miles 




* Lieutenant MeLuer’s Description of the Coast of India in Moore’s Operations, 8, 9, 

The gallivat was a row boat ; the ketch a s{|uare rigged vessel with a large and a 
small mast ; and the snow was much like a brig exce|>t that in the snow the boom 
mainsail was hooped to a trysail mast close to the mast. Details are given in 
Bombay Gazetteer, XIII, 343 note 1, 724 note 3, ' 

2 Further details are given above, pp. 159 160, , 

^ See above p. 159. Bom. Gov. Sel* XOVI. {New Series}, 177. 

^ Mr.,1. H. Moscardi, O.S., Mr. H. Kenaedy, and local' mformatioa. 

* Bombav Courier. 6th June 1818. 
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Bortli-east of Malidd* Tlie pool, wliicli is about 100 yards long hj 
thirty feet broad, is believed to be unfathomable. According to the 
local story the tape that formed the bottom of seven cots, that is a 
length of about 1000 feet, has failed to reach the bottom. The 
pool is sacred to the god Wardhani, who is held in special vene- 
ration by a group of seven villages, Paneh, Dapoli, Pandheri, Walan- 
kund, Mangaon, Bevgad, and Vagholi. The pool is full of fish, chiefly 
haclas, holds, and shindas. Some of the sA-mdas are of great size, 
five or six feet long, but they seldom show themselves. The other 
fish are tame and are regularly fed. A handful of rice brings them 
to the surface in thousands, some of them as much as four or five 
pounds in weight. The people believe that the fish cannot be 
destroyed. They tell a story that sixty or seventy years ago a 
European gentleman tried to hook, shoot, or net the fish. He 
stayed for two or three days but caught nothing and then went to 
Tale fort where he was overtaken with sickness and died. It is 
worthy of note that there are no Mh4rs in the seven villages who 
worship this fish-god. The story is that all the Mh^rs were driven 
away because one of them stole a brass pot belonging to the god} 


^ Mr. H. Kennedy. 
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. ; : DESCRIPTlOfM, PRODUCTS, AND POPULATION. 

Jaiijira,^ that is the island, also called Habsa'n, that is the 
Habshi’s' or African’s land, lies between' 17° 59' and 18° 32" north 
latitude, and 72° 57' and 73° 21' east longitude. It has an area of 
about 325 square miles, a population according to the ISSl census 
of 76,300, or 234 to the square mile, and, for the five years ending 
1880, an average realizable revenue of about £35,000 (Rs. 3,50,000),® 

Janjira is bounded on the north by the Kundalika or Roha creek ; 
on the east by Roha, M^ngaon and Mahad in KoMba ; on the south 
by the Bankot creek ; ^rnd on the west by the sea. It includes the 
forty miles of coast from the Roha river on the north to the Savitri 
on the south, and, except in the south where it runs east for about 
seventeen miles, varies from four to ten miles in breadth. About 
the middle of the coast line, the great Rdjpuri gulf, which for about 
fourteen miles runs .. south-east 'froiii' the island of Janjira, divides 
Janjira into two main portions, northern and southern. 

For administrative purposes the 325 miles of territory are dis- 
tributed among eight sub-divisions called tappds or mahcUs, with an 
average area of about forty miles, twenty-nine villages, and about 
9500 inhabitants. The following statement gives the details : 


Jcmfira Suh-Divisions, 


Namk. 

Villages. 

People. 

, Name.. 

Villages. 

People. 

•Tanjira Fort 


1784 

Shrivardhaii 

47 

18,235 

Murud 

28 

10,890 

Mhasla 

46 

13,139 

Xandj^aoa 

19 

5518 

GoViSle 

28 j 

7320 

Mandla 

28 

0200 

Paacbaitan.,. . ... 

S8 

13,220 




Total ... 

234 

70,361 


The country is very picturesque, a network of confused fairly- 
wooded hills from 100 to 1300 feet high. Among the hills, creeks 
and backwaters, especially the great Rajpuri creek, wind inland, 
and in the distance, over the eastern hills, looms the long level of 
the SahyAdris. The coast is generally green with ranges of wooded 


^ Janjira is the Marathi corruption of the Arabic J'azirdh aoi island. The whole 
country is generally knovirn by the name of Janjira though the name properly refers 
to the island fortress. 

® Materials for the accoxint of Janjira have been supplied by the late Mr, G. 
Larcom and by Major W, A, Salmon, Assistant Folitical Agents. 
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■ Mils,,, and near the mouths of creeks, the .shore is fringed hy belts ^ 
of palm-groTes fxnm one to two miles broad. Inland, behind strips 
of salt swainp and mangrove, bushes, lie the, rice' lands, sometimes a 
mile or two broad and then rising to the lower slopes of the main 
ranges, in other places broken by. cross ridges that end at the water- 
side in tree-crested scarps. 

The richest and largest milages, of skilful gardeners and well-to-do 
fishers and palm-tappers, are hid among the palm gaixlens on the 
.coast ; inland, the creek banks and rising knolls are studded with 
hamlets of husbandmen who have won from the salt swamp large 
areas of rice ground; and all over the hill sides, in glens or on 
terraces, hid in thick forest, are the huts and scanty clearings of 
Kathkaris and other hillmen. To the north of the Eajpuri creek 
the broad range of hills which forms the boundary between Janjira 
and Kolaba, runs north and south and throws out spurs which 
gradually fall westward to the sea. South of the Eajpuri creek 
along its western shore a second range stretches south-west, till, on 
reaching the Savitri, it is met at right angles by another chain of 
high hills. The range that runs south of the Eajpuri creek contains 
one or two of the highest points in Habsto, among them Madgad 
(1300), whose slightly convex and well- wooded summit is surround- 
ed by ruined walls. The rest of the Janjira hills are offshoots from 
those three main ranges. 

The lower hill slopes are generally rounded and passable to a 
good pony. Except in the rains, when they yield crops of hill 
grains, they are somewhat withered and bare. But, especially along 
the coast, the higher hills are richly wooded, and, though their 
slopes are generally gentle and their outlines level, are, in places, 
rugged and picturesque. Among the wooded hills and winding 
creeks are scenes of great beauty. Especially at high tide, when its 
muddy banks are hidden, the Eajpuri creek, throughout its whole 
length, i>s a succession of delightful views. There is nothing grand 
or strildng, but the lines of the hills are soft and f)leasing, and the 
hill sides are clothed with trees and brushwood, and in places are 
lichly w^ooded. Some ravines, too remote to have suffered from fire 
and the axe, have streams that flow throughout the year and 
an undergrowth of ferns and bushes freshened by the distant shade 
of tree tops that idse eighty to a hundred feet without a branch. 
Near Kunjri on the Savitri, is a ravine, wdiich for picturesqueness, 
variety, and beauty of foliage, is one of the most charming spots in 
the Konkan. During the rainy season (June -October) travelling is 
almost impossible. On the coast the sand-bars at the mouth of 
every inlet, except the Eajpuri creek, are impassable. Further inland 
the main streams are flooded too deep to be forded, the low rice-lands 
are thick in mud, and so overgrown are the forest tracks that it is 
most difficult to pass from one hill range to another. 

There are no streams of any size, probably none with a course over 
five or six miles. The larger watercourses rise on the crests of the 
central hills, flow west, and fall into one of the creeks that creep two 
or three miles inland. During the rainy months they are torrents, 
hut soon dwindle to the faintest threads fed from moi>sture stored 
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The winding creeks cut off the hill drainage before it has time to 
form streams of any size. The chief creeks or backwaters are, 
beginning from the north; Mandla-Borlai, Nandgaon, Murnd; R^jpnri; 
Pancliaitan or Dive-Borlai, and Shrivardhan, These vary in length 
from half a mile to fourteen miles, and, except the Rdjpuri creek, 
have much sameness of character.^ They run nearly at right 
angles to the coast line, with sandy and gravelly beds, between low 
muddy mangrove-covered banks. Most of the entrances are rocky 
and dangerous, and, even during the fair season (September- June) 
and at high tide, they are not navigable for boats of more than 
tons (5 IchancUs), Once the bar is crossed there is little difficulty in 
passing to the end of almost all the creeks. 

The entrance to the R4jpuri creek is a deep gulf about twenty- 
five miles south of Bombay. From this gulf the creek winds inland 
with a breadth of one to three miles. About six miles south-east 
of Janjira island, it divides in two, the main creek continuing to 
the south-east and an arm running to the north-east. The north- 
east arm, which varies from a quarter to a mile in breadth, runs 
inland about six miles to Mandad. The main creek stretches south- 
east for about eight miles, and ends at the old town of Mhasla 
about fourteen miles south-east of Janjira. The creek is subject to 
the tide which rises twelve feet at high springs. There is no bar 
and the bottom is muddy. The shoalest water at low tide is and 
S| fathoms in its entrance and fathoms inside in mid-channel. 
It ofters excellent shelter to a vessel in distress. Ordinary spring 
tides rise eleven feet and neaps six or seven feet. Off Rajpuri the 
tidal influence is strongly felt and increases in strength farther 
north.^ Steamers can enter, even during the rains, and lie in still 
water to the south of Janjira island. Five or six miles inside of the 
island, craft of not more than four feet draught can sail at all times. 
Further inland it is navigable at high tide only. In 1538 Dom 
Joao de Castro described the Danda river as the largest inlet in this 
part of the coast, with, at low tide, four fathoms of water at its 
entrance. Inside were two islands, one close to the land, the other 
foi'tifled and sheltered from the sea by a long tongue of land, in the 
form of an elephant’s trunk. It was a pleasing woody bay in which 
the whole Portuguese navy could take shelter.® 

Though most of it is bad, there is no scarcity of drinking water. 
All the larger villages have built wells, and outlying forest villages 
get their water from the beds of streams. There are about 1000 
wells with a depth of water varying from six to sixteen feet. Some 
of the wells are brackish. There are some fifty ponds, very few of 
them lined with masonry, and most of them dry from February to 
June. 

The rock is almost all trap with, on the higher hill slopes, laterite 
or iron stone, cropping out of the ground in large boulders. In the 


Water. 


Geology. 


^ The lengths of these creeks are, Mdndla-Borlai half a mile, Ndndgaon IJ miles, 
Mnrnd miles, H^jpuri 14 miles, Fanchaitan-Borlai 1| miles, and Shrivardhan 2^ 
miles. Tayior*s Sailing Directory, 386. 

^ Frimeiro Roteiro da Costa da India, 160 *167. 
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larger valleys tlie rock is found in tabular , masses, a: few feet below 
tlie surface and sometimes standing out several feet In tbe bills 
the rock is in irregular tabular masses and shapeless boulders. No 
outcrops of basalt have been recorded. 

The climate is moist and relaxing, but the sea breeze cooling the 
coast and the hill-tops. Along the coast fever and dysentery prevail 
from October to January, especially in the larger lowlying towns 
which are surrounded by garden lands. Along the coast the 
thermometer ranges from 76® in the cold weather and during July 
and August when the rains are at their height, to about 90® in 
the hot weather and at the end of the rains. In the inland parts, 
which are partially cut off from the sea breeze, the thermometer 
rises 7® or 8® higher. The average yearly rainfall for the five years 
ending 1881 was about 100 inches.^ 

There are some half a dozen quarries of trap and laterite, but none 
of them are regularly worked and none of the stone is exported. 
About fifty years ago some beds of laterite at Shigre, two miles 
north-east of Murud, were worked for their iron. But, owing to the 
cheapness of the imported metal, the local iron-smelting has ceased. 
Good building lime is made from limestone nodules, of the average 
size of a man’s hand, which are found at low tide in the beds of 
some of the creeks. It is chiefly used locally, hut small quantities 
are exported. Lime fit for eating with betel-leaves and for 
whitewashing is made on the coast by burning shells. 

The Habs4n hills are generally fairly covered with wood, 
chiefly copse. In Nandgaon and Mdndla in the northern forest 
division the forest is everywhere thick and teak is plentiful. In 
the southern forest division, which includes all Hahsan south of 
the R^jpuri creek, in Panchaitan, and in the valleys running from 
the S4vitri, there are heavy forests generally frequented by panthers 
and tigers. Near Mhasla and Shrivardhan the hills were some 
years ago nearly stripped of timber, hut, since cutting and burning 
have been stopped, a fresh growth has begun to spring up. Here 
and there in Mhasla and Govd,le are patches of fine forest, where a 
tiger or a panther is occasionally killed. 

Until 1862 the Janjira chiefs took much care of their forests, for- 
bidding export and severely pmiishing timber thefts and injury to 
forests.'^ In 1862 the late Nawab, His Highness Sidi Ibrahim Khan 
(1848-1879), gave contracts for cutting and removing to Bombay a 
large quantity of firewood. Under those contracts a man offered a 
certain sum for the right to cut wood in a certain forest for a certain 
time. If his offer was taken he worked the forest cutting to within 
two feet of the ground, all building timber except teak sdg Tectona 
grandis, blackwood sisvi Dalbergia sissoo, mango dmha Mangifera 
indica, jack phanas Artocarpus integrifolia, catechu khcdr Acacia 
catechu, jdmbid Eugenia jambolana, hhencli Thespesia populnea, 
dbmis I3yospyros melanoxylon, bamboo vdns Bambusa vulgaris, and 


1 The details are, 1876, 66‘86 ; 1877, 73*78 ; 1878, 164*22 ; 1879, 97*70 ? 1880, 85*28 ; 
and 1881, 83*74. ^ Sir Eiciiard Temple’s Minute, 17th August 1878. 
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hdrvi Strobilantlins graliamiamis,^ A large timber traffic sprang np. 
In 1877, 8400 tons (21,000 khancUs) of logs and 250,000 gohilds or 
bundles of split firewood were shipped to Bombay. By 1877 the 
want of any system or check in these cuttings, and the practice of 
clearing the hill sides for wood-ash tillage, had nearly destroyed the 
Janjira forests. In 1878 forest preservation on the British system 
was begun, and several of the existing contracts were cancelled. In 
1880 the forests of the Murud division were demarcated, and are now 
(1881) strictly protected. In other parts of the state arrangements 
have been introduced to limit wood-ash tillage, and not to allow 
timber to be cut except on permission from the Assistant Political 
Agent. The forest servants are now paid in cash instead of in 
grain, and an establishment has been formed of two rangers, two 
clerks, six foresters, and thirty guards. Kunbis, Kathkaris, Mhars, 
Agris, M^lis, and Musalm^ns -work in the forests for wages, a man 
receiving from 3ci to 6d (2 as. - 4 as,) and a woman from 
to 4|d. (1| as. -3 as.) a day. In 1881-82 the total forest receipts 
amounted to £1560 (Es. 15,600), and the forest charges to £894 
(Rs. 8940). 

The breeds, habits, and uses of the Domestic Animals of the Habsan 
do not differ from those of the neighbouring Koldba district. Both 
buffaloes and bullocks are employed for all field purposes as well as 
for drawing carts. Bullocks, buffaloes, and cows are taken out in 
droves and grazed in the lands and forests set apart for grazing. 
They do not ordinarily get grain or condiments. The chief cattle 
breeders are the Malis, well-to-do landholders, and khots, but there 
is no systematic breeding. The average yearly cost of the keep of a 
bullock or milch-cow is estimated at about £1 4^. (Rs. 12). A good 
bullock is worth £2 (Rs. 20) and a milch-cow £1 10s. (Rs, 15). No 
sheep are bred. Fowls are reared chiefly by Muhammadans, Beni- 
Israels and Kathkaris. A full-grown hen fetches 3cL (2 annas), and 
sixteen chickens can be bought for 2s. (Re. 1). Eggs sell for ^d. (2 ps.) 
each or eight dozen for the rupee. Ducks, turkeys, pea-fowls, and 
guinea-fowls are not reared. 

Of Wild Animals there are of Felidm, the Tiger, the Panther, and 
the Wild Cat. Tigers and panthers are found in all parts of Janjira, 
especially in the south across the Rajpuri creek and near Mhasla. 
Of late years the extensive forest felling has greatly reduced their 
number. The Tiger, vdgh, Felis tigris is believed to be of two 
varieties, one larger‘^ lighter-coloured and fiercer^, the other smaller 
darker and milder. Several full-grown tigers have been shot, 
much smaller than the ordinary tiger, and almost dark-brown where 
the ordinary tiger is yellow. The Panthei', hihldj Felis pardus is 
of two kinds, one called MUa vdgh, the other, a smaller, thinner, and 
much longer-necked animal called karda,. The rings of black hair 
on the yellow skin are almost the same, but the rings on the small 
variety are always much closer together and seldom so perfect. 

^ Of these blackwood and are very rare. 

2 Of the tigers shot by the late Mr. Larcom, one minted immediately after 
death, was ten feet ten inches long. 

3 In the hot season of 1882 three or four person swere mauled by tigers or panthers 
and one woman was eaten. 
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Tigers and large panthers kill many cattle ; the smaller panther ^ 
feeds chiefly on dogs and goats. The people rarely attempt to shoot J, 
a tiger or take any notice of his killing their cattle. It is better, | 
they say, that tigers should eat cattle than that they should eat men. ; 
Panthers and tigers are occasionally shot with a spring-gun or by a | 
solitary watcher over the body of an animal that has been killed. I 
The Wild Oat, mmijar, Felis chans of Habsan is of two kinds I 
the Oomnion Wild Cat of which two varieties are recorded, the I 
ordinary striped cat and another with no marks on a light yellow | 
skin, and the Civet Oat^ kastivri ov jovdcU mdnjcv}\ Viverra maiac- 
censis very handsome with a dark brown fur spotted with white. 
The people speak of a third wild cat called Ml Qndnjar or the black 
cat, which comes into a village at night, ransacks hen-lofts, and is 
also fond of molasses and sugarcane. i 

The Sdmhhar Eusa aiistotelis is found only on the tops of the | 
highest hills in the thickest vroods, and there in very small numbers ■ 
and extremely shy. They eat grass and the young shoots and leaves 
of trees. The Spotted Deer, chital^ Axis maculatus is found on nearly 
every wooded hill and generally in herds. They eat gi'ass and have 
a special liking for young harvoMd leaves. The people beat the woods 
for spotted deer, posting men with guns at the passes they are likely 
to make for. Locally the name hliekcur is used both for the Barking 
Deer Oervulus aureus, and the Four-horned Deer Tetraceros . 
quadricornis. . The barking deer, a larger animal found in more open 
ground, is light red in colour and has two small horns. The smaller 
four “horned deer is found in the ravines and water-courses of the 
larger hills, and is of a much darker red. Of its four horns two of 
two tines each are perfectly developed. The other pair nearer the 
nose are rudimentary, rarely more than two inches long. They are 
very wary and are seldom shot. The Hog Deer or Mouse Deer, 
pisdri, Memina indica is sometimes found in beating thick hill-top 
forests. It is light grey, with yellow rings and black spots on the 
back, and only from seven to eight inches high. The male has a 
bony knob on its brow but no horns. 

The Wild Pig, ran diikm\BnB indicus is of all wild animals most 
hated when alive and when dead most prized as food. They 
do immense damage to the crops. A herd of pig will ruin a rice 
field in a single night, trampling to destruction what they do not 
eat. There are many Porcupines, sdil, Hystrix lencura in the hills, 
but as they feed by night and lie in holes during the day, they are 
seldom seen. The MardthAs are fond of the flesh of the porcupine, 
and place it next in excellence to wild pig. Porcupines live on 
roots which their powerful forepaws enable them to unearth. 
The Ottei", ud, Lutra nair is common both in the sea and in creeks. 
They are almost always found in parties of three and Wr. They 
fish in gangs. The people say they always bring what they catch to 
the creek side and divide it equally on a smooth stone. They live 
in holes, just above high-water mark. Their fur is of a beautiful 
deep brown. Wolves, Idmdga, Canis pallipes sometimes come from the 
Sahyddris and hunt the Janjira hills. TheHymna, tarasMyeensi striata 
is common. They are large powerful animals generally of a dark 
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brownisli-yellow with black stripes. The marking of the body is 
sometimes curiously like that of a tiger, but the head and gait are 
unmistakable. Tim Jackal, holha, Canis aureus abounds all over 
Habsan. The Wild Dog, kohivnda, Giion rutilans is larger than the 
Indian fox and has a bushy tail. It hunts in packs, and smells so 
powerfully that no animals will remain in the same forest. 
Wild dogs hunt together with such skill, that they are said to be 
able to kill tigers and other large game. Deaths from wild animals 
are rare. Owing to the practise of Bhandaris, Marathas, and 
Kathkaris scouring the forests day and night with their guns and 
dogs, the larger game, the cMtal, bhekar, and the setmbhar are 
disappearing from the Habsan forests. To prevent this wholesale 
destruction shooting has of late been allowed only under a permit. 

Deaths from snake-bite seem not to be frequent. This is not due 
to any scarcity of poisonous snakes. The Cobra, Naja tripudians, 
PhiiTsa Echis carinata, Ghonas Daboia elegans, and many other 
poisonous varieties abound. From time to time deaths are reported 
from scorpion-sting. Some of these deaths may be due to snake-bites, 
but there is a black scorpion, four to six inches long, whose sting 
might prove fatal to children or to weakly adults. 

Of Game Birds, the Pea-fowl, mor^ Pavo cristatus is common in the 
hills. It is always found at no great distance from tilled land, to 
which it goes in the early morning and in the evening about sunset. 
Its grass and twig nest is generally built on stony ground. The 
hen lays in July, and, in October, the young birds are strong on 
the wing. Pea-fowls are grain eaters; but they also feed on 
insects and caterpillars. The wandering Ph4se Pardhis snare 
them and take them for sale to Bombay. The Jungle Fowl, rdn 
hombda, Gallus sonnerati is very handsome. The cock has a 
magnificent deep orange and white hackle ; the hen is smaller and 
of a sober brown. They live on the thickly wooded hill-tops near 
water. Their usual food is insects and seeds, hut, in November, after 
the crop has been reaped, they sometimes feed in the early morning 
in rice fields. The nest is built on the ground of roughly ordered twigs 
and grass. The hen lays in May and June. Like pea-fowl, jungle- 
fowl are snared and taken for sale to Bombay. The Spur Fowl, 
sahidra, Galloperdix spadiceus is of a red brown not unlike a 
partridge. The cock has a crest of black feathers and a regular 
fan tail. They take their name from the spurs with which the legs, 
both of cocks and hens, are armed. Spur fowls, though common on 
the lower hill slopes, are never found more than two or three together. 
They live on grain and small insects. They breed in May and June 
in a rough nest on the ground under a hush. Of Quails Idvda there 
are the Grey Quail Ooturnix communis, the Bain Quail Ooturnix 
coromandelica, the Bustard Quail Tumix tai^oor, and the Button 
Quail Turnix dussumieri. The Grey and Rain Quails are birds of 
passage, coming about the end of November and leaving generally 
in February. The Bustard Quail is common all over the lower Mil 
slopes in flocks of eight to ten. They feed bn grass seeds, and 
about August build their nests in tufts of grass. The Button Quail is 
always in pairs or alone ; its food and nest are the same as those of 
fkA bn.qtflrd Quail. Quails are noosed and snared and sent to Bombay 
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ill large numbers. Snipe tmihiil are of three kinds, the Goiiimon 
GalliBago gallinaria, the Painted Eynclnea beiigalensis, and the 
Jack Gailinago gallinula. All are inigratoiy eoming in November 
and leaving in February, but both the painted and the common 
snipe are said occasionally to breed in Janjira. Of Wild Duck, tiril, 
there are the Mallard Anas boschas, the Common Teal Querqiiedula 
crecca, the Whistling Teal Dendrocygna javanica, and the Widgeon 
Mareca penelope. These are all migratory, coming in November and 
leaving iiiFebruary. Of Curlews, hitral, two kinds, the Large Curlew 
Numenius lineatus, and the Small Curlew Nuinenins ph<nopus, are 
found in the creeks all the year round, but chiefly in the cold weather. 
They breed in the creeks. Of Plovers titokis there are three kinds, 
the Stone Plover QEdicneinus scolopax, the Grey Plover Squatarola 
helvetica, and the Golden Plover Gharadrius fulvus. The stone 
plover is a re.sident breeding in the district, young ones being 
found in September. Golden and grey plovers ax’e sometimes seen 
in the rains and occasionally breed in August and September, but 
almost all are migratory, coming in large flocks in December and 
Januaiy, and living sometimes near the sea-shore, hut generally in 
patches of dry ground in and near creeks. Partridges are scarce 
in Janjira, though they are found in large numbers to the north of 
the Eevdanda creek. 

A detailed account of the Konkan fisheries, written by Mr. W. F. 
Sinclair, First Assistant Collector of Kolaba, is printed as an 
Appendix. The Janjira fisheries are almost entirely salt-water 
fisheries. Lines of stakes, chiefly palm-tree trunks, are, at the close 
of the stormy season (Cctober), sunk in the banks that lie ofi‘ the 
shore at a depth of from eighteen to thirty feet. The tops of tlie 
stakes stand five or six feet out of the water at high-tide. The 
stakes are driven into the ground by fastening fishing boats to their 
tops at high-tide, the weight, as the tide ebbs, forcing the points 
into the bottom. They are drawn out and towed ashore in May 
when the south-west swell sets in. Between each pair of stakes, 
which are generally from twenty to thirty feet apart, a large bag-net 
called dhotis hung. The lower half of the mouth of the net is drawn 
down by stones, about ten feet below the surface of the water ; 
the upper half is kept open by floats fastened to strings. One of 
these bag-nets costs from £12 to £15 (Es.l20-Es.l50), and a pair of 
posts, if of teak, cost from £5 to £6 (Rs.50-Es.60). The nets are 
generally owned by several fishermen in shares, and the boat is often 
the property of a separate person. The sale proceeds of the fish are 
generally divided into four parts, one for the boat-owner and three for 
the net-owning crew. Instead of fastening them to stakes, the hag- 
nets or dhols are sometimes moored to buoys or barrels, known as 
bwrhia dhols. The value of a set of barrel and bag-nets is about £11 
(Es. 110), Creeks are fished by oblong drag-nets laced at each side 
to a pole and worked against the stream by a couple of fishermen. 
The meshes of these nets vary in size from a fourth of an inch to 
an inch. The nets used are bag-nets fastened to stakes and stretched 
across the creeks, or they are hand-nets either round or fastened to 
a couple of poles. In using the net fastened to two poles, two men 
stand close to the shore, each holding a pole, while two or three 
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men rim from different sides beating the water with short hand 
sticks and drive the fish to the net, which is quickly raised and the 
fish are takeri out. Fish are generally caught in this way during 
flood-tide. The circular hand-net is used by one man, either from 
the shore or from a canoe. There is no state restriction on fishing, 
but the fishing grounds of the different coast villages have been 
fixed by the people and are jealously guarded. The chief fishing 
villages are Ghorde, SaMon, and Borlai in Mandla ; Nandgaon and 
Majgaon in Nandgaon ; Murud and Rajpuri in Murud ; the Janjira 
fortress ; Khirsai, AgarvMa, and Khargaon Budruk, in Mhasla ; 
Mendri, Purbadi, Kudgaon, and Digi in Panchaitan ; and Shekadi, 
¥alvat, Shrivardhan, Kalinje, and Devgad or Hareshvar in 
Shrivardhan, 

The chief large sea fish are pomplet, tauri, rdvas, pdhJiat, mushi, 
hitpciy harliy ghol, halva, bing, sahlo, and ddngol. Besides these, there 
are jhingds of two kinds, cray fish and shrimps, shrimps being caught 
in large quantities during the rains. The small fish which breed in 
the creeks are bombil, bhingi, shingdli, tdmchuru, boi, chimbitri^pole, 
hekdriCf sdlsint, hdlav, harvala, and shdnt Fish roes are sent to 
Bombay. Fish-curing goes on in all coast villages. The larger 
fish are split open, cleaned, soaked in strong brine, and sunned.^ The 
bombil does not vrant cleaning or salting ; it is cut in strips, and is 
dried in the sun on strings stretched between poles from ten to 
twelve feet high. Smaller fish are dried by spreading them in the sun 
on a rock or on the sand. Cured and dried fish are chiefly sent inland 
through Mahad. Except Brahmans and Gujarat and Marwar Vanis, 
all classes eat fish. It is bartered for grain, four pounds of grain 
buying from four to eight pounds of fish. Most large villages have a 
separate market-place where the Koli women sit and sell fish. 

Fishermen are of three classes, Kolis and KIi4rvis who are Hindus, 
and Dd^ldis who are Musalmans. They together number about 7000 
or nine per cent of the population. The Kolis in most of the 
villages on the creeks grow hemp, and use the fibre in making their 
nets. Fishermen who fish in creeks and bays pay a yearly cess of 
10s, (Rs. 5) on every Jchvbt or pair of fishing stakes, and 6s, (Rs, 3) 
on each net buoyed on barrels. Those who fish at the mouths 
of creeks pay higher rates, and those who do not own permanent 
stakes pay a house-tax. In 1880 these cesses yielded a total yearly- 
revenue of £331 (Rs. 3310), The fishing trade is much larger and 
brisker than it used to be. 

According to the 1872 census the population of the state, 
including 871 persons on board vessels, was 71,996 or about 218 to 
the square mile. Of the whole number 57,675 or 80*11 per cent were 
Hindus, 13,714 or 19*17 per cent Musalmd^ns, 29 or *003 per cent 
Christians, and 578 or 0*8 per cent Beni-Isrdels and Otheiu The 
proportion of Musalmans to Hindus varied from one and a half per 
cent in Janjira to seven and a half in Mandla, and averaged about 
four per cent. Of the whole population. 48*2 per cent were males 
and 51*8 per cent females. 

r Salt is a monopoly of the Naw^b’s, wbo sells it to fishermen at half the market 
price. 
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The 1881 census showed an increase from 71,996 to 76,361 or 
6*06 per cent. 0£ the total number 61,810 or 80*94 per cent were 
Hindus, 13,912 or 18*21 per cent Mnsalmans, 590 or 0*7 per cent * 
Beni-Israels, 47 Christians, and two Parsis. Of 61,810 Hindus, 972 
were early tribes. The percentage of males on the whole population 
was 49\47 and of females 50 52. Hindu males numbered 30,959 or 
50*08 per cent and Hindu females 30,851 or 49*91 per cent of the 
Hindu population ; Musalmdn males numbered 6501 or 46*69 per 
cent and Musalnian females 7411 or 53*22 per cent of the Musalman 
population ; Beni-Israel males numbered 280 or 47*46 per cent and 
Beni-Israel females 310 or 52*5 per cent of the Beni-Israel population; 
of the forty-seven Christians forty were males and seven females. 

In 1872 there were 13,769 houses or 5*16 persons to each house. 
Of the whole number 689 were of a superior and 13,080 of an 
inferior class, the proportion of inferior to superior being as ninety- 
four to six. According to the 1881 census there were 15,926 houses, 
including huts. Many Musalmd-ns, Bhandaris, and some Prahhus 
own good houses. Except the row of small dwellings and shops 
that form the market place, each house, especially along the coast, 
stands in a separate garden. Owing to the dampness of the climate 
the houses are all built on plinths from two to three feet high. The 

f )linths are of stone rubble and mortar faced with dressed trap or 
aterite. The walls are a framework of wood filled with baked or 
sun-dried bricks, with a coating of mud or whitewash. These betterr 
class houses are oblong, and have tiled roofs. They are two storeys 
high, and have two rooms and a central hall on each floor, with 
necessary and bathing rooms attached. Their value varies from 
£200 to £300 (Rs. 2000 -Rs. 3000). The middle class house has walls 
of wattle and daub and a roof thatched with rice straw. They are 
square and have two rooms, and part of the veranda is enclosed with 
a daub and wattle wall and used as a cook-room. A house of this 
kind costs to build from £6 to £7 10s. (Rs. 60 -Rs. 75). The huts 
of the poorer classes cost from 6s. to 10s. (Rs. 3-Rs. 5). 

Every good house has a store of copper pots and earthen jars for 
eating, drinking, cooking, and storing grain ; two or three brass- 
bound boxes for valuables ; cots and bedding according to the size 
of the family ; two or three brass stands for lamp wicks ; and a 
stone for grinding condiments and curry spices. For husking rice 
there is a mortar, the hollowed stump of a tree into which the rice 
is put and husked by women who pomrd it with the iron-tipped 
point of a wooden pestle about five feet long and four inches across. 
Besides tools for the different callings middle class houses have some 
earthen pots, a copper water vessel, and one or two other metal pots. 

Most Hindu men wear only a loincloth during the day and a 
blanket at night. A middle-class man wears a loincloth, a silver 
chain round his waist, a turban, and a red-bordered calico shoulder- 
cloth. A few Brahmans and Prahhus, who are state servants, wear 
a waisteloth, a silver waistbelt kargota, a white cotton coat, and a 
, red cartwheel-shaped turban. 

Of ornaments, high class women wear the nose-ring, gold earrings, 
«Y^rl KdvAr necklaces, bracelets, anklets, toe-rin^ys, and finger- 
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ringsv Women also Avear the gold head ornaments known by the 
names o£ nAg and ketaky phul, and mud. Children wear wrist 
ornaments, McK and generally silver, earrings, anklets,Avaist- 
bands anci necklaces 

The higher classes eat rice, pulse, butter, spices, vegetables, milk, 
curds, and oil ; and the lower classes boiled coarse rice, ndgli or harik 
bread, udid, spices, and dried fish. Rice is eaten either boiled until 
it is soft, or ground into floor and baked into bread or parched. 
Rice flour is sometimes mixed with unfermented cocoanut juice and 
then slightly baked. This is called sdnjan. From rice flour and 
toddy, round sweetmeats are made. A man in middling circumstances 
has his own grain and clarified butter, and he gets betel-leaves and 
A^egetables from his garden. A man tolerably off has a servant to 
look after his cattle, Avho is paid sixty pounds (I 4 mcms) of rice and 
from 2^. to 4s. (Re. 1 - Rs. 2) a month. In middle class families the 
Avonien do the house AAmrk. 

Though the bulk of the people of Janjira are poor, almost all 
have plenty to eat and a good supply of unfermented palm-juice to 
drink. As landholders pay in kind in instalments spread over 
eight months, and, as seed advances or takdvi are made when 
wanted, they have seldom to go to a moneylender to raise the 
money required for paying the rent. Day- workers are paid in grain, 
a good meal of rice and spices and dried fish, and after meals a 
draught of onddi or unfermented palm-juice. Their few Avants are 
supplied and they appear happy. The husbandmen are quiet, well- 
behaved, and cheerful, a little independent in bearing but by no 
means rude. The shopkeepers and traders are quiet and civil. 

The folio Aving are the chief details of the Janjira castes : 

BraTimailS, numbering 1162 in 1881, are found in greatest 
numbers in Murud and Shrivardhan, and in smallest numbers in 
Mandla and Gov^le. They belong to five main divisions, Deshasths, 
Chitpd.vans or Konkanasths, Karhadas, Devrukhd-s, and Gujarat 
Brahmans. Except Gujarat Brahmans Avho are traders and money- 
lenders, their occupation is state service, priesthood, begging, and in 
a few cases husbandry. As a class Brahmans are Avell-to-do. 

Ka'yastll Prablms, numbering 1492, are found all over the 
state. In token of their Rajput descent Prabhus do not eat fowls. 
According to a local story, the reason is that the fowl's beak is like 
a pen, and the Prabhus, being writers, object to kill an animal who 
like themselves lives by the pen.^ Except a few who are small 
traders, their occupation is state serAUce and husbandry. Most of 
them are well-to-do. 

Of Traders and Shopkeepers there are 546, chiefly Gujarat 
and Marwdr Vanis. They are found all over the state. ^ The Gujardt 
Vdnis are said to have come from Gujarat in the beginning of the 
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1 The Rajputs explain their dislike to hens oh the ^ound that they are foul feeders. 
But the feeling is widespread, and is found among wild tribes who are not careful to 
eat only cleaar feeders. The feeling seems connected with the religious respect for 
the cock. Perhaps it has its origin in the feeling that the spirits of the dead, 
wandering near their old home, may have found a restmg-place in the domestic fowds. 
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present' eentiiry, and the': M'arwar Vaiiis from within the last 

twenty years. The Gnjaa^at Vdnis, are permanent residents; the 
Marwar Vdnis stay only for a time. They are moneylenders and 
shopkeepers, dealing in cloth and miscellaneous articles. Their 
condition and prospects are good. 


HrsBANDBiEN. Of Husbandmen there are seven classes withastrength of 34,822 
or 5 6 "SB per cent of the Hindu population. Of the whole number 
15,403 were Kunhis, 7772 Agris, 5175 Bhandaris, 3549 Marathas, 
2698 Malis, 134 Jangams, and 91 Guravs. Kunbis are found 
everyivhere and are permanent residents. Besides tilling, they 
■work as_^ day-labourers and personal servants. As a class they are 
poor. Ageis are found all over the state except in Shrivardhan and 
Go vile. They are said to have come from Oheul and Roha in 
KoMba about 20Q years ago. Besides growing rice, they make salt, 
and some cut pots and toys in stone ; others hold lands as state 
servants. As a class they are poor. Bhaxdaeis are found all over 
the state, except in Govale and Mindla. They are said to have come 
from the south more than 200 years ago. They are sturdy and fair- 
skinned making their living as palm-juice drawers, distillers, and 
liquor-sellers. Others are husbandmen, moneylenders, gai'deners, and 
stone pot and toy makers. They are well-to-do. The MaeIthIs, 
who are f oimd all over the state, are husbandmen and state servants. 
Their condition is middling. Malis, of the two sub-divisions 
Ohavkalshis and Pdchkalshis, are found in Murud, N^ndgaon, 
Shrivardhan, and Panchaitan. They are said to have come from Oheul 
and Revdanda in Kolaba more than 300 years ago. Besides gardening 
and tilling they work as carpenters, bricklayers, and labourers. As 
a rule they are well off. Jangams, who act as priests to some Kunbis 
and Guravs, are found in Mhasla, Shrivardhan, Panchaitan, and Govale. 
They are permanent residents and are said to have come into 
the state about twenty years ago from the south. They perform 
• , funeral ceremonies for some Kunbis and Guravs and work as 

husbandmen. Their condition is fair. Guravs, also known as 
Shivsvd,mis, are found in Hareshvar and. Mhasla. They have no 
tradition of having been formerly settled in another part of the 
country. Some are husbandmen, but most act as miiiistrants in 
Maliadev’s temples and as musicians at marriages. They are a 
well-to-do perhaps a rising class. 

MAxarAoxxTKEBs. Of Manufacturers there are two classes, weavers or Sffis 
numbering 314, and oil-pressers or Telis numbering ninety-nine. 
Except in M^ndla and Govdle, Salis are found all over the state. 
They are said to have come partly from the south and partly from 
Mfcgaon in Koldba some 150 years ago. They weave waistcloths, 
women’s robes, sashes, and turbans. Some of them are also 
husbandmen. When in work, a man, his wife, and two children 
earn from 6d to 9d (4 as, - 6 as.) a day ; but work is unsteady. 
As a class they are poor. Although most oil-pressers and oil sellers 
are Beni-Isr^els, Mar^tha Telis are found in E andgaon and 
Mdndla. They are said to have come in the beginning of the present 
century from the Deccan, and are now permanent residents. They 
press oil out of til seed and from Jcaranj and undi berries. Their mill 
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is worked by one bullock. Some are husbandmen and labourers. 
They keep Monday as a close holiday, shutting their shops. Their 
state and prospects are poor. 

Of Craftsmen there are eight classes with a strength [of 8107* 
Of these 860 were gold and silver smiths, Sondrs ; 953 carpenters, 
Sutars; 595 potters, Kumbhars; 372 tailors, Shimpis; 161 copper- 
smiths, Kasars; 104 ironsmiths, Lohfe; forty wandering ironsmiths, 
Ghisadis ; and twenty-two saddlers, Jingars. SoKlES of the 
Daivajnya and Aksali subdivisions are found all over the state and 
are permanent residents. The Daivajnya Sonars, who claim to^ be 
Brahmans, are said to have come from the south about 300 years 
ago, and the Aksdli Sonars from the Deccan about a hundred 
years ago. Except a few who are husbandmen, and the Aksalis of 
Shrivardhan who make small brass cooking-pots, goldsmiths of both 
divisions work chiefly in silver and gold. The men earn 9d. to 
Is. (6-8 as,) a day, and as a rule are fairly ofi*. The women add 
nothing to the family earnings. Caepentees or Sxjtaes, who are 
found all over the state, are said to have come from the south some 
300 years ago. They work in wood, making boxes and stools, and 
in Govale make iron pots for cooking and other purposes. They 
are a steady well-to-do class, a good carpenter earning a daily wage 
of 9d to Is, 9dJ (6-14 as.), Pottees or KuMBHiES are found 
all over the state except in Govd^le. They are said to have come 
about a century ago from Mangaon in Kolaba and from Dapoli in 
Eatnagiri. Besides making earthen pots, buckets, tiles, bricks, 
stone pots, and dolls, they act as husbandmen. As a class they are 
poor, a mads daily earnings varying from 3d to 6d (2-4 as.). 
Tailoes or Shimpis are found all over the state. They are said to 
have come about 200 years ago, some from the Deccan and some 
from the south. Besides tailoring, some till and some keep shops, 
particularly cloth and grain shops. A Shimpi’s daily earnings vary 
from 6d to la. (4-8 as,), and the class is, on the whole, fairly 
off. OOPPEESMITHS, Kasaes and Tambats, are found all over the 
state, and are said to have come from the south some 200 years ago. 
Most of them work in copper brass and tin, making and tinning 
pots, and some of them tilling. A coppersmith earns 6d. to 
9d, (4-6 as.) a day and is fairly oJff. Iboxsmiths or LohIes 
are found all over the state. They make field tools. GhisIbis, 
wandering ironsmiths or tinkers, come every year from the Deccan 
to Panehaitan, Mhasla, and Mandla. They make and mend field 
and other iron tools and are poor and wild. JiNGAES, originally 
saddlers, are found in Shrivardhan and Panehaitan; they are said to 
have come from the Deccan about a hundred years ago. They are 
clever workmen turning their hands to many minor crafts, making 
dolls, toys, inkstands, keys, boxes, musical instruments, table-drawers, 
painted and carved wood- work, and cutting the paper tiaras or 
bdsings which are worn by the bride and bridegroom at Hindu 
weddings. As a class they are fairly off. , — 

Of Personal Servants there are 731, of whom 293 are barbers 
or Nhavis and 438 washermen or Parits. Both classes are found all 
over the state. The barbers are said to have come from the south 
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about 125 years ago ; and o£ tlie washermen some are old settlers 
and others immigrants fx’Oin the south. Besides following their own 
callings, some of both classes act as husbandmen. Neither class is 
wmll-to-do. ■ ■ 

Of Herdsmeil and Sliepherds there are 3572 GaTlis and 
108 Dhangars. Gaylis, who are found all over the state, are vsaid to 
be old settlers. In appearance and dress they are like Kimbis, and 
they make their living by husbandry and cattle-rearing, and by 
selling milk, curds, and butter. They are fairly olK Dhangabs, 
who are said to have come from the Deccan and from the Ka-matak, 
are found mostly in Mhasla. Some of the Dhangars tend cattle, 
some cultivate, and some prepare country blankets from Janjira or 
Bombay wmoL Those who have settled as husbandmen are generally 
well-to-do and own cattle. 

- Of Pislierilieil there are 5943 Kolis and Kharvis. They are 
found all over the state except in Gov^le. Among the Kolis 
there are two divisions, Cheulkars or Son Kolis and Rahtadkars. 
The Son Kolis are said to have come from Cheul in Kolaba some 
200 years ago ; the Rdhtadkars are old settlers from Rahtacl in 
Mangaon. Rahtadkars eat food cooked by Cheulkars, but Cheulkars 
do not eat food cooked by Rahtadkars. The Khahvis are said to 
have come from Ohiplun in Ratnagiri about a hundred years ago. 
The men of both classes wear a skullcap and a loincloth. All are 
fishers and seamen, hardworking, fairly off, and with good prospects. 
Some make string and rope, and a few’^ grow^ hemp for making nets. 

Of Leather Workers there are 1900 Chambhars and twenty- 
one butchers or Khatiks. ChImbhaes, who are found all over the 
state, are said to be old residents, except a few known as Dabholis 
who came from Dabhol in Ratnagiri about a hundred years ago. 
They are shoemakers, tanners, and husbandmen. They are badly 
ofl* and show few signs of improving. Khatixs are found in Mumd 
and Shrivardhan. They are said to have come from the Deccan in 
the beginning of the present century. They sell goat’s flesh and send 
hides to Bombay. 

Of Depressed Classes there vrere 6485 Mhdrs, 34 Mangs, and 
228 Buruds. Mhars, who are employed as village servants and 
messengers, receive grain allowances from the villagers, and in some 
cases till land. They carry away and eat dead cattle and bring 
firewood and grass from the forests for sale. Mangs make palm- 
leaf brooms and rope slings or sMMs for hanging jars and other 
articles. Bueitbs are found all over the state excej^t in Govale. 
They are said to have come from the south about 200 years ago. 
They plait reed baskets and some of them are husbandmen. 

Of Wandering Tritoes eighty-one Vadars, four Vanjaris, and 
sixteen Beldars were returned from Mhasla, Govale, and Mandla. 
Vababs come every year during the fair season from the Deccan in 
search of earthwork. The only peculiarity in their dress is that 
the men wear short trousers. They dig earth and make rice field 
dams, being paid by the piece. Vanjabis, who ax^e found in 
. Nandgaon and Shrivardhan, come from the Deccan and earn their 
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living by earryiiig grain and fuel on pack-bullocks. Belbaes or 
' wandering quarry men and stone dressers come from the Deccan 
i during the fair season in search of work and return to their homes 
: during the rains. , , 

. Of Beligions Beggars there were sixty-seven Kdnphate Ndth' 
Gosdvis, forty-three Gondhalis, thirty-one Sarodis or Dakujis, twenty 
Bairagis, and tivelve Gopals. KAxphate NIth Gosavis^ according 
to their own story, are descendants of the disciples of one Gorakndth, 
whose shrine is at P^tas Shirala in Kolhapur. Of these Gosavis 
: some are wmnderers and some residents^ living as husbandmen in 

Mhasla and Govale. They are said to have been settled in the 
I state for about 150 years. Wandering Gosavis rarely stay at one 

I place for more than three or four days. They encamp outside of a 

i village, sometimes in the open and sometimes under a tree. They 

r either stretch a blanket across three sticks as a tent, or make a hut 

i of a few mats, sticks, and branches. Their stock of chattels includes 
[ a grindstone, some earthen cooking-pots, some wooden plates, one 
1 or two copper and one brass pot, and cots. The man wears a pale 

I yellow turban, a small waistcloth, a jacket and a blanket, and the 

1 woman a robe, a petticoat, and a bodice. The women’s ornaments 

I are lead and zinc bracelets and anklets, and occasionally a gold 

nose-ring worth about 2^. (Re. 1). They speak a mixture of 
Gujardti and Hindi, though most of them know Marathi and a 
little Urdu. They wander through Satd.ra, Poona, Alibag, Janjira, 
and Ratndgiri, travelling in bands of ten or fifteen. They carry 
I fowls wdth them and some cows and buffaloes, generally from ten to 
I twenty, but sometimes as many as a hundred. They offer the cattle 
f for sale and beg, attracting notice by playing on a one-stringed 
I fiddle. They never work but are well behaved. The women 

^ cook and beg, and, when the band is on the move, carry the bulk of 

the goods. They reverence the ordinary Hindu gods, employ a 
; Brahman at marriages, and have a peculiar dread of evil spirits. 

\ Their marriage ceremonies do not differ from those of other low 

f class Hindus. They give a feast and call in a Brahman priest from 

; the nearest village. A son’s marriage costs £5 to £6 (Rs.50-Rs.60), 
half of -which is paid to the bride’s father, and half spent in food, 
clothes, and ornaments. A man spends nothing on his daughter’s 
marriage. They are said to have no burial rites, but keep a death- 
day at the end of a year. They have no headman. Gojstbhalis, 
who are found all over the state, are said to have come about 200 
years ago from Kolhapur and Tuljapur in the Deccan. They are 
now settled in the state and live by begging and singing songs 
in Hindu households on marriage and other occasions. Sabodis 
or Daexjjis, found in Murud, Gov4,le, and Mhasla, have come from 
the south and are not permanent settlers.^ The men wear trousers 
and a long coat, and live by begging with the help of a smatter- 
ing of astrology. Baibagis are found all over the state. They 
move about begging. Gopals come to Qovile every year from the 

( Deccan on begging tours. The men wear conical hats trimmed with 
peacock’s feathers, and a large tunic. 

The only Early Tribe is the KAthkaeis. They number 972 and 
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ate found all over tlie state. They are said to have come from the 
Maval or ^Yestern Deccan. Some of them live in the hills and some 
OB the borders of forests near villages. They belong to five clans: 
Nikams, Vaghinors, Moknes, Kalis, and Sanvates. They speak 
corrupt Marathi, and live in square wattle lints, whose only furniture 
is a few earthen pots, one or two copper vessels, and a sickle. The 
men wear a loincloth and sometimes a shouldercloth, and the 
women a scanty robe that does not fall below the knee and no 
bodice. Their only ornaments are heavy necklaces of glass beads, 
brass earrings, and glass bangles. Some of them grow ndchni 
and Jiarik on the hill sides, others work as labourers and rear 
goats ; but the bulk of them, both men and women, live by selling 
firewood and forest produce and by tapping forest palms. They 
are fond of hunting and shooting, and are much given to pilfering 
and petty thieving. Except at drunken brawls, which sometimes 
end fatally, they are seldom guilty of crime. They worship the 
ordinary Hindu gods, but never employ Brahman or other priests. 
They are fond of moving from one place to another within a radius 
of eight or ten miles. They never go further and have no knowledge 
of other districts. They are averse from manual labour but have 
recently been induced to work at road-making. When they choose 
to work they are the best and hardest workers in the state. On 
the fifth day after the birth of a child, six betelnuts are laid before 
Satvdi Deviy the mother is made to bow to the goddess, and a party 
of friends are entertained with country liquor. Marriages are 
settled by presents, but the leave of their hereditary leader or 
ndik must be gained. For granting the marriage license the leader 
is paid 2s. (Re. 1) and is given a potful of country liquor. No 
marriage can he celebrated unless he is present. 

According to the 1881 census Musalmans numbered 13,912 or 
18*2 per cent of the population. They are chiefly found in Janjira, 
Mhasla, Murud, and Shrivardhan. They belong to four classes, 
Konkanis numbering 12,429, Habshis or Sidis numbering 258, Daldis 
numbering 1225, and a few families of Dakhnis. Like the Kon- 
kanis of Tirana, Kolaba, and Ratn5,giri, the Janjira Konkanis are 
partly descended from Persian and Arab immigrants between the 
seventh and the fourteenth centuries. The Sidis or Abyssinians 
are known to have been settled during the sixteenth century under 
the Bij^pur kings, and are said to have originally come during the 
V rule of the Bahmani dynasty. The Daldis or fishers claim the 
same origin as the Konkanis. The few Dakhnis, most of whom are 
butchers, have settled in Janjira during the present century. 

' The home speech of the Konkanis and Daldis is a mixture of 
Marathi and Hindustani known as Konkani ; that of the Sidis and 
the Dakhnis is a corrupt Hindustani. Almost all can speak 
Hindustani. 

The foreign element in the Sidis seems to have been Abyssinian 
not negro. At least the present Sidis show no signs of negro 
blood, being wheat-coloured with high straight noses and thin lips. 
The beard is scanty. They are generally larger boned and more 
robust than th^ Konkani Musalmans. The Konkanis and D41dis 
a.TfA rpo-n sam all and Iiccbt colourftd or swartliv. with 
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good features and scanty beards. The Dakhnis are generally dark, 
strongly made, and Ml bearded. 

Rich Sidi gentry; Syed landlords, and Konkani timber and other 
merchants own good one or two storied houses of brick or stone, 
with strong timber and tiled roofs. The houses of middle class and 
poor Musalmans, except in some of the iargm' towns where they 
have tiled roofs^ are built of bamboos and rafters, thatched with 
rice straw or grass. Their houses are oblong and are peculiar in 
having the front door at one end. The better class of house costs to 
build from £20 to £30 (Es. 200 -Rs. 800), and the poorer house from 
£3 to £5 (Rs. 30-Rs. 50). The articles generally found in a house are 
a few Indian carpets and quilts, some cots, and copper, brass, and 
earthen vessels. The Sidis deck their walls with swords, shields, 
lances, muskets, guns, knives, and daggers. Most well-to-do families 
have male and female servants, and a stock of cows, buffaloes, goats, 
and bullocks. Rich families have four to eight bondsmen and 
bondswomen, generally the children of poor Hindus who have been 
bought and made Musalmans. These bondsmen and bondswomen are 
not hereditary and they can at their pleasure leave their master who 
feeds them and clothes them. They marry only among themselves. 
A Musalm^n’s wardrobe generally includes, besides some common 
suits for every day use, a large flat-rimmed Brdhman-like turban 
or head scarf, a cap, a coat, a shirt, a jacket, and a pair of trousers. 
The rich man's wardrobe varies in value from £10 to £20 
(Rs.l00-Rs. 200), amiddle class man's from £3 to £5 (Rs. 30-Rs. 50), 
and a poor man's from £1 to £1 10s. (Rs. 10 - Rs. 15). The 
woman's ordinary dress is a bodice, a robe, and a petticoat, over 
which, when she goes out, she draws a sheet. The women of rich 
and well-to-do families have several costly silk dresses ornamented 
with gold and silver embroidery. Middle class and poor women 
have one silk dress which lasts ten to fifteen years, and three or 
four common suits costing Ss. to 5^. (Rs. l|-Rs. 2|) each. The 
value of a rich woman’s wardrobe may be estimated at £10 to £20 
(Rs.lOO-Rs. 200), a middle class woman's at £3 to £5 (Es. 30-Rs. 50), 
and a poor woman's at £1 10s. to £2 (Es. 15-Rs.20). Except that 
Daldis sometimes wear a large gold ring in the right ear, the only 
ornaments worn by men are gold and silver finger rings. The 
women have generally a good store of ornaments. A married 
woman is never without a special necklace called lachha of glass 
and gold beads, the wedding gift which is always worn so long as 
the husband lives. A woman who marries a second time is not so 
particular about her necklace^ but if she is young she generally 
persuades her husband to give her a new one. Besides this necklace 
all women have a good store of gold noserings, necklaces, earrings, 
bracelets either gold or silver, silver anklets, silver chains, silver 
finger rings^ and other ornaments. These ornaments are partly 
presented by parents and partly by the husband as a marriage 
portion which is generally worth £12,14^.^ (Ife- 127). They are 
the sole property of the woman. Even in poor families these 
ornaments are carefully kept, but they have sometimes to be sold 
to meet marriage and other special charges. Roughly a rich 
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Rs. 1000), a middle class woBian's from £10 to £20 (Ral 00 -Rs, 200)3 
and a poor woman's from £5 to £8 (Rs.50-Rs.80), 

The Miisalmdii's ordinary food is rice and ndclini bread eaten 
with fish curry. They take two meals, one in the morning the 
other in the evening. Those of them who are husbandmen take a 
third meal, an early breakfast, at sunrise. 

The daily cost of food to a rich Musalman family of four or five 
persons varies from Is.Gd. to26\ (12 a^.-Re. 1), to amiddle class femily 
iroiii 9ci. to Is. and to a poor family from fid. to 9d. (4 -6 as.). 

Public diimers are given in honour of births, marriages, and deaths. 
These dinners consist of puldv and ddlcha made of boiled rice with 
clarified butter, and eaten -with mutton-curry cooked with pulse or 
vegetables. To give a hundred guests a dinner of this kind costs 
from £1 10^. to £2 {Es. l5-Rs.20). Except a few rich Sidis and 
Konkanis who occasionally drink tea and coffee, Musalmans use 
no beverage but water. Of stimulants mahvda liquor is drunk by 
some Daldis, opium is eaten by a few Sidis and Syeds, and almost 
all eat betel-leaf and betelnuts. The hereditary calling of the Sidis 
is state service. Some of them have good houses and estates 
yielding yearly incomes of £50 to £100 (Rs. 500 -Rs. 1000). The 
Konkanis, who are landholders, farmers, and traders, earn from 
£80 to £100 (Rs. 300 -Rs. 1000), and the Daldis, whose hereditary 
calling is fishing, are either servants, fishers, or sailors. They are 
good sailors, ready to leave their homes in search of work in Bombay 
and returning with their earnings after a year or two. Except on 
Ramz&, Bakar Id, the last two days of the Muharrarn, and after a 
death no traders or artisans take holidays. On those occasions, 
besides resting themselves, they give a holiday to their servants. 
Though hot-tempered, crafty, and luxurious, the Sidis as a class are 
sober and thrifty. The Konkanis are famous for their vigour and 
shrewdness, and" the Daldis, though hardworking and thrifty, are 
excessively fond of liquor. Some Sidi and Konkani landlords and 
traders are well-to-do and able to meet their marriage and other 
special charges, but a weakness for good living and show, leads 
many to debt and some to want. 

As a rule none of the four classes of Musalmans intermarry. Of 
late some Sidi gentry have taken wives from the Konkanis ; but 
the Konkanis never give daughters either to Daldis or Dakhnis. 
They have no special class organization and no class rules, the Kazi 
being chosen arbitrator in family disputes. All join in their prayers, 
and on occasions have no objection to eat with each other. 

All of the Janjira Musalmans are Sunnis, the Sidis belonging to 
the Hanafi and the Konkanis and Daldis to the Shafai schools. 
Almost all are fairly religious, and a few of the devout go to 
the mosque for the five daily prayers. Some of their social 
observances are more or less Hindu in spirit, but the Janjira 
. Musalmd^ns seldom worship or pay vows to Hindu gods. Daldi 
women go out in the same dress they wear in-doors. Konkani 
women, when they go out, cover the body from head to foot with 
, a large white sheet. All Musalmans obey the Kazi and get him 
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marriage is Bs, (Rs. 24), but in addition some o£ the rich make the 
Kazi the present of a turban or of a piece of new cotton cloth. Boys 
are generally married between fifteen and twenty, and girls between 
ten and sixteen. Betrothal takes place six months or a year before 
marriage, and costs from £1 to £3 (Rs. 10-Rs. 30). A son s marriage 
costs a rich man £30 to £60 (Rs, 300 -Rs. 600), and a daughter’s 
marriage £20 to £40 (Rs. 200 -Rs. 400). A middle class man spends 
£15 to £20 (Rs. 150-Rs. 300) on a son’s wedding, and £10 to £15 
(Rs. 100-Rs. 150) on a daughter’s wedding. A poor man spends 
£10 to £15 (Rs. 100-Rs. 150) on a son’s wedding, and about £3 
(Rs. 30) on a daughter’s. Few, except the rich, keep the sacrifice or 
aJciJca ceremony, most keep the initiation or bismilla at a cost of 6s, 
to £1 (Rs. 3-Rs. 10), and a few celebrate the seventh month of a 
woman’s pregnancy. Funeral ceremonies are performed by the 
Mullas and Kazis. As soon as life is gone the Mulla is called and 
makes ready the diroud, bathes the body, and lays it on the bier 
shrouded and scented with camphor and aloes. The bier is carried 
to the grave on the shoulders of four men who repeat the creed as 
they walk, and are now and then relieved by the other bearers. 
Before reaching the grave, either in the mosque or in the grave- 
yard, the bier is set on the ground, a prayer is repeated, and the 
body is laid in the grave. When the grave is filled and the people 
have gone to their homes, friends and relations give a dinner to the 
mourning family who till then neither eat nor drink. If the 
family has many friends and relations they continue to supply the 
mourners with food for three days when the third day ceremony or 
ziarut is performed. On the third night male friends and relations 
are asked to come to a matdud or reading of sermons and hymns to 
the praise of God and the Prophet which lasts till midnight. In 
the morning friends meet at the house of mourning or in the mosque, 
where the Kor^£n is read and flowers and scents are distributed 
and taken to the grave. Some well-to-do families, besides 
keeping the tenth twentieth thirtieth and fortieth days after 
death, have a ceremony after six months and another at the end 
of the year. A rich man’s funeral costs £10 to £20 (Rs. 100- 
Rs. 200), a middle class man’s £3 to £5 (Rs. 30 - Rs. 50), and 
a poor man’s £1 10s. to £2 (Rs. 15 -Rs. 20). Except the poor 
Konkanis and Daldis, about one-third of the Musalmfcs have been 
taught Urdu and Mardthi ; and some of the rich have begun to 
teach their boys English. Except in the state service no Janjira 
Musaim^n has risen to a high position. 

The Konkanis who are the largest community of Janjira Musalmans 
are commonly known as Janjirkars. They are chiefly Shaikhs, 
though there are some Syed families from Madina and Hydramaut 
who seem to have settled about four hundred years ago. Some families 
call themselves Kh4n^ who are probably not of Afghan descent, 
but are the representatives of successful soldiers who won the title 
of Khan. As a rule Konkanis do not add Shaikh to their names. 
They use a surname taken either frbm their calling as Khot or 
Kazi, or from their dwelling place as Janjirkar and Murudkar. 
Their women add Bibi to their names. A special class called 
Ohorvads, from ehhohara a boy, are the illegitimate issue of rich 
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Eon'ka-iiis and Sidi Sard&s. They call ■tliemselves Koiikanis, hut the 
other Konkanis look down on them, and, though some take wives 
from among them, no Konkani will give his daughter to a Chorvad. 
The home speech of the Konkanis is the mixture of Marathi and 
Urdu which is known as Konkani. They are generally thin, tall, 
regular featured, and brown. As a rule the men shave the head 
and have thin beards. Like the men the women are tall and 
delicate, fair, and with good features. They do not appear in public 
during the day. When they visit friends or attend parties they 
go out at night covered from head to foot with a large white sheet. 
They engage in no work except house work. Indoors men wear 
a waistcloth or lungi, a jacket or bancli, and a skullcap ; and out 
of doors trousers, a jacket, a large white coat, and a turban. The 
women wear the Hindu robe worn like a petticoat and a bodice. 
Their ornaments are gold noserings, necklaces, and earrings, and 
silver bracelets, anklets, and finger rings. Both men and women 
are neat and clean in their habits. The men are hospitable, 
hardworking, thrifty, and sober, but proud and hot-tempered. 
Some are well-to-do owning land and trading in timber. Others of 
the middle class are state servants and husbandmen. The poor 
live almost from hand to mouth and are always in debt. Except 
that of late some Konkani families have intermarried with the Sidis, 
they marry with no one but their own class. In religion they 
are Sunnis of the Shafai school, but few are strict in saying their 
five daily prayers. They obey the Kazi and appoint him and 
other respectable members of the community arbitrators in faniily 
disputes. They teach their children the Koran and to read Urdu 
and Marathi, Few learn English and none have risen to high 
ofiieial posts. 

Sidis, the representatives of Habshi or Abyssinian slaves and 
soldiers of fortune, are found only in Janjira island. They 
number 258 and rank next in importance to Konkanis. Most 
of them are relations of the Nawab or head of the state, and 
have inherited state land grants or allowances. They speak 
Hindustani and Konkani both at home and abroad. They are tall, 
strong and well made, with good features and brown or wheat 
skins. The men shave the head., and wear the beard though 
their faces have generally little hair. The women, who are like 
the men in appearance, never appear in public and add nothing 
to the family income. Indoors the men wear a waistcloth or 
hmgij a jacket, and a skullcap, and out of doors a turban or 
head scarf, a long coat, and loose trousers. The women wear the 
Hindu robe over a petticoat, which is also used as a night dress, and 
a bodice. When they go out in the evening to pay visits they 
shroud themselves in a large white sheet which hides the whole face 
except the eyes. They are fond . of ornaments and have a good 
store of earrings and noserings, bracelets, anklets, and necklaces. 
As among Konkani women, the glass and gold bead necklace is 
put on the first day after marriage and is worn constantly and kept 
with care. Both men and women are neat and clean in their 
habits. Eich Sidis generally deck their houses with swords. 
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from wooden pegs. As a class they are luxurious hot-tempered 
and dishonest, but sober and thrifty. They are either landholders 
or state servarfts^ and, except a few who are poor, are generally 
well-to-do and able to meet special charges. They are Sunnis of 
the Hanafi school, and, except a few of the younger men, are religious 
and careful to say the daily prayers. ’ They obey the Kdzi and 
employ him to arbitrate in family and other disputes. They have 
no special class organization and no special religious head. They 
teach their boys some Urdu and Marathi and to read the Koran. 

A fe^v learn English, On the whole they are well-to-do. 

Daldis, from dcUad fishing, are said to have been known in 
Arabia as savshesi or coast people. They number about 1230. 
Like the Koiikanis they are said to have fled from Arabia on 
account of the tyranny of Hajjdj bin Yusuf (a.d.TOO), but their 
forefathers probably settled at different times between the 
eighth and the thirteenth centuries. Besides in Janjira they are 
found on the Ratnagiri coast. The men are tall or middle sized, 
well made and strong, of a dark or olive colour, and with thin 
beards like the Konkanis, They shave the head and wear the 
beard. Their indoor dress is either a waistcloth or a loincloth 
and a skullcap, and, on going out, a head scarf or turban, a jacket, 
and a waistcloth or a pair of tight trousers. The women are 
tall or of middle height, delicate, well featured, and fair. They 
wear the Hindu robe, and a petticoat and bodice like the Konkanis. 
They appear in public, but few of them do any work beyond 
looking after the house. Both men and women are dirty and 
untidy. They speak a corrupt Konkani using many peculiar words 
and phrases.^ They are hardworking and thrifty but excessively fond 
of drink ; most of them are in debt. They are either husbandmen 
or seamen. Many of the sailors find employment in Bombay, most of 
them as seamen either on European or on native vessels but a few of 
the more intelligent as engineers of steam launches and other small 
craft. They marry only among themselves, but have no special 
class organization. In religion, like the Konkanis, they are Sunnis 
of the Shafai school, but few of them are religious or careful to say 
their prayers. They take no interest in educating their children 
and show no signs of bettering their condition. ^ 

Beni-Isra'als are returned as numbering 590. They are said to ^ 
have been much more numerous during the eighteenth century when 
the Sidi was powerful, and Danda Rajpuri was a place of trade. In 
Panchaitan or Diva-Boriai alone there are said to have formerly 
been one hundred and twenty families. During the wars with the 
Marathas, in the latter part of the seventeenth' century, many 
families are said to have gone to Kolaba and Bombay. They are 
divided into White Beni-Isrdels and Black Beni-Israels. The White 
Beni-Isrdels are probably the descendants of the original immigrants 
and the Black Beni-Israels of converts. The two classes neither 


^ Among the peculiar wotds are : eticha for yem, coming ; jdiiclia, for 

jdm going; Je for jU yes ;pdgla iov pdgnekcmtdn or dna for ‘bring ; and 
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eat together nor intermarry. Tlie men have distinctive features, 
the nose being decidedly aquiline. The face has something of the 
Afghan type, but the body is of inferior strength and size. Except 
two tufts, one over each ear, the men shave the head ; they wear 
the mustache and a short beard. The women are generally good- 
looking. Like Hindu women they wear the hair tied behind the 
head in a knot. Most of the Beni-Israels are oil-pressers, but 
many are husbandmen and craftsmen, chiefly carpenters. Their 
home tongue is Marathi, and their houses are like those of middle- 
class Hindus. The only special article is a box fixed to the upper 
part of the right door post. This contains a piece of parchment 
with a verse from the Old Testament, so placed that, from the 
outside, the word Almighty can be read through a hole. They have 
two meals a day, the men and women eating separately. Their 
dress is partly Musalman partly Hindu. They worship One God 
and have no images in their houses. On the eighth day after 
the birth of a boy, he is circumcised by their priest or kdz% to 
whom a present is made according to the means of the parents, 
and a feast is given to relations and friends. A day before the 
marriage, the boy is rubbed with turmeric brought by the girFs 
relatives from her house. On the marriage day the girl is seated 
on a chair or on a raised seat, and the boy is made to stand near 
her. A cup containing sherhat into which a silver ring is dropped 
is brought, blessed by the priest, and handed to the girl, -who drinks 
some of it and hands the cup to the hoy who empties it. The 
silver ring is placed on the girl’s right forefinger, and the marriage 
bond is read and signed. On the third day the boy walks with his 
wife to his own house. When a Beni-Israel dies the priest repeats 
verses, and the corpse is carried to the burial-ground and buried 
with the head to the east. Verses are repeated and the mourners 
return. Three death-feasts take place, eight days, six months, and 
one year after the death. In each village social disputes are settled 
by a headman at a meeting of the men of the caste. Though fond 
of liquor and extravagant on ceremonial occasions, the Beni-Israels 
are a steady, hardwoiidng, and successful people. They send their 
boys to school, and they have no professional beggars. 

According to the 1872 census there were 245 towms and villages, 
of which fourteen were uninhabited and twenty-eight were hamlets. 
In 1881 the number of towns and villages was returned at 234. 
Among towns the largest are Shrivardhan with 7424 people, Murud 
with 5853, Mhasla with 1830, and Janjira with 1874. As a rule the 
larger villages are along the coast or on one of the creeks. In these 
coast and creek villages all signs of houses are hidden by belts 
of cocoa and betel palms, which fringe the sea from a quarter to a. 
mile broad and sometimes from a mile and a half to two- miles long. 
Except the row of small dwellings and shops that form the market 
place, each house stands in a separate fenced garden. A main road 
from end to end of the village, with side lanes, runs through the 
palm groves, the trees meeting above and casting an unbroken 
shade. Owing to the dampness of the climate the houses are built 
. on plinths from two to three feet high. The richer rice land 
vill^^ are usual Iv built cm the skirf.s of oue a-P bill 
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which fringe ^ the rice lands. They are fairly shaded with large 
mango and inpal trees, and here and there an isolated clump of 
hamboos. The houses are much like the coast houses, except that 
they are grouped together not separate, and that the plinths are 
lower and less regular. The hill hamlets are clusters of low huts 
in spaces in the forests cleared of brushwood ; some have plinths 
and some have no plinths. All are built of rough poles cut from 
the forests, wdth no attempt at dressing, and with walls of mud 
and stone or of wattle and daub. 

Though there are no regular village communities the large 
villages have a headman an accountant hyZIcarniy a priest 

ii{pddhya, and a servant or mhdr. Small villages have a hdvhhdr% 
or pdtiVs assistant and a mhdr. The headmen are Brahmans, 
Prabhus, Marathas, and in a few cases Musalmdns. In Musalmto 
villages there is a midla, who is in charge of the mosque and a 
hdngi or crier. The mulla has a grain allowance from the state, 
and the hdngi receives a turban and 2s. 6d!. (Rs. 1^) for attending 
marriages and funerals. The Nawab, as head of the state, is also 
religious head or hdzi. He deputes his powers to certain persons 
called ndihs. Hindu religious ofScers have fees but no state 
allowances, though like Musalman priests they are free from the 
house-cess. In marriages the bridegroom has to apply to the Nawdb 
and pay him a fee of 2s. (Re 1). An order is granted on the mahdl, 
where it is registered and sent to the ndib in the case of a Musalman 
or to the upddhya in the case of a Hindu. If no objection is raised, 
the marriage is celebrated and the religious officer takes his fees. 

Between 1863 when forests began to be cut and 1878 when they 
began to be preserved, wood-cutting brought from the Deccan, for 
the eight fine months (November- June), about 5000 men and women 
of the Beldar, Mhar, and Kunbi castes. The demand for this labour 
has ceased, and^ the only incomers, except beggars and other 
wanderers, are Agris whom the area of waste rice lands draws from 
the neighbouring British villages. From Janjira, Mhars, Kunbis, 
and Daldi Musaimans go for work to Bombay in the beginning of 
the fair season and come back before the rains. The Kunbis and 
Mhars work as carriers and labourers and the Daldis as boatmen 
in Bombay harbour. The crews of the Bombay Dwbdsh or ship- 
chandlers' boats, of Peninsular and Oriental steamships, and of 
most of the smaller coasting steamers are largely recruited from 
Habsan. On their return the Kunbis and Mh^rs work in the fields 
during the rains ; the Daldis, who sometimes bring back as much 
as £10 (Rs, 100), generally re>st till the fair weather comes round. 
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AGRICULTURE, CAPITAL, AND TRADE. 

Ageiccltuee supports 25,060 people or nearly one-tliird of the 
population. Except towards the west where it is sandy the soil is 
red and stony. Jaiijira has never Ibeen surveyed. According to a 
rough estimate, of the whole area from 22,000 to 24,000 acres or 
about thirty per cent are arable, and of the arable area about 20,000 
acres or 83*3 per cent are under tillage. 

A large area of land is watered from wells worked by the 
common Persian wheel. The water is distributed by small conduits, 
and in a few places, is carried by ducts across streams, the water 
being led to the fields by small canals above the level of the 
streams. This is chiefly during and for a short time after the 
south-west monsoon. In stream-bank villages garden crops are 
grown with water brought by the or bucket and lever lift. 
The area which can be watered from river embankments is small. 
Sugarcane is grown in a few places, and is generally sold raw in the 
neighbouring villages. Of late years a considerable area has been 
won by embankments from the salt marsh along the borders of 
creeks. Among these are two specially large works on either side of 
the Eajpuri creek, one at Ohinchgad, the other to the south of Digi. 

Of 20,000 acres of tilled land, 11,600 were under rice hhdt Oryza 
sativa, 2800 under ndchni or ndgli Eleusine coracana, 2200 under 
wri Panicum miliare, 1600 under Acm.fe Paspalum scrobiculatum, 
200 xmder til Sesamum indicum, and 900 under hemp tdg 
Orotalaria juncea. Such other crops as sdva Panicum miliaceum, 
hdiig Panicum italicum, lulid Phaseolus mungo, mug Phaseolus 
radiatus, tiir Cajanus indicus, chauli Dolichos catjang, pdvta 
Dolichos lablab, and vdl Dolichos spicatus, occupied about 120 acres. 
The area under garden crops was about 1280 acres. 

Rice, the staple crop, is grown in the moist alluvial valleys. 
About February the husbandman begins to make ready his field by 
burning wood and grass whose ashes serve as manure. After the 
first fall of rain (June 5 - 13) ploughing begins. The people generally 
club together and bring five or six ploughs to one field and soon 
make it ready for sowing. Except in salt land, rice seedlings are 
always planted out. The planting goes on during July and August 
and the crop is generally ready for cutting some time in October. 
In November, after the rice has been housed, the soil is ploughed, 
and a crop of pulse is raised. About thirty different varieties of long 
stemmed rice are grown in marshy lands.^ The estimated average 
yield in an acre of well watered sweet rice land is 3000 pounds ; in 
an acre of soil of the middle sort from 2000 to 2500 pounds ; and in 
an acre of soil of the poorer sort from 600 to 1000 pounds. The 


1 The names of the varieties of rice are, panvel, putan, mudga, Mrhel, hkadsdl, tavml\ ■ 
gliosdlvely arnbamohar, hhair^ godvel^ clhahuUpatan, nirpunj^ slieploh^' 

mTga% dhorU^ mdd% jiresdk cMTkdmdlf dhohyguridvargal^ tdinMa halva, modhdhalva. 
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price of husked riee varies from £2 16s. to £3 (Rs. 28 -Rs. 30) and 
of cleaned rice from £3 12s. to £4 (R.s. 36-E,s. 40) the hhamdi of 800 
pounds. 

Most uplands and tlie lower slopes of the smaller hills are given 
to ndchni, var% and harik. The brushwood is cut and burnt and 
the ground ploughed and made ready for sowing in the rains. On 
a piece of cleared land the succession of crops is ndchni during the 
first year, wri during the second, and harik, rdla, ot any other 
inferior grain during the third year. Hemp is generally grown on 
clearings after a succession of mrkas crops. 

Of garden crops the betel palm supdri Areca catechu is the most 
important. Shrivardhan betelnuts are known over the whole of the 
Bombay Presidency, The seed-nut is sown in February or March 
about half a foot deep and is carefully watered. After about four 
months the plant appears and is watered every second day. When 
it is four years old it is planted about two feet and a half below 
the surface, a foot and a quarter of the seedling being buried under 
the ground while a round trench of the same depth is left for the 
water. After four or five years, that is when the tree is eight or 
nine years old, if it has been kept watered at intervals of one or 
two days and is manured during the cold weather, it begins to bear. 
The yearly yield from one tree varies from twenty-five to 400 nuts. 
Other garden crops ate sugarcane us Saccharum officinarum, betel 
leaves pdn, cocoanuts ndral Cocos nucifera, pine-apples ananas 
Amanassa sativa, pumelos papnis Citrus decumana, plantains keli 
Musa paradisiaca, mangoes dmba Mangifera indica, lemons limhu 
Citrus bergamia, jacks phanas Artocarpus integrifolia, white 
pumpkins Cucurbita longa, guavas peru Psidium 

pomiferum, custard-apples sitdphoZ Armona squamosa, cucumbers 
Icdkdi Cucumis utilitatissimus, melons ohihud Cucumis melo, water- 
melons kalingad Cucurbita citrullus, citrons rdmphal Annona 
reticulata, padval Trichosanthes anguina, bhendi Hibiscus 
esculentus, gavdri Canavalia gladiata, kdrli Momordica charantia, 
and onions kdnda Allium cepa, which are much prized, being small 
white and firm. 

No records of famines or failures of crops are available. During 
the rains of 1872 there was severe scarcity in Mhasla, Govile, 
and Shrivardhan. The previous harvest had been bad and 
most of the stores in the state granaries were sold before the 
scarcity began. At first the Naw£b refused tc take any special 
measures to relieve distress. But much good was done by the 
Nawab's eldest wife who opened her granaries, and, later on, the 
Nawab also sanctioned a distribution of grain. The distress lasted 
■ from the 20th of August to the 25th of October. Only three deaths, 
of an old woman and two children, were directly traced to want of 
food. In 1875, owing to a short rainfall, the hill crops almost 
wholly failed, and much of the riee, though the straw was well 
grown, yielded no grain. In 1878 an excepive rainfall of 164 
inches caused much damage especially to Ml crops. In 1879 the 
season was very irregular. Heavy rain set in as early as the 24th 
of Mi 5 .v and tillage was be^n. Tliroughout July no rain fell and 
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both, the' rice ."and h,ill crops failed. • In Mhasla and Govale there was 
'great distress from -want of gTaiii and from high,, prices. In 1880 
the failure of the early rains raised grain prices, to famine rates, 
but towards the end .of August a moderate rainfall saved about 
three quarters of the crop. In 1881 the early rice crop was slightly 
injured by unseasonable rain and the upland crops by locusts which 
appeared in Mhasla in November. In July heavy storms and wind 
raised so high a tide that serious damage was done to many of the 
embankments and by the flooding of rice lands. In Mandla-Borlai 
six fishermen’s huts w^ere washed away. 

There seems to be no noticeable change in the state of the people 
during the last ten years. They are not scrimped for food, and the 
common and new practice of going by steamer to Bombay to buy 
clothes and nick-nacks shows that many of the poorer classes have 
spare funds. Indebtedness is said to be less common and less 
pressing than in the neighbouring British districts, but the nominal 
rates of interest are apparently much the same. A craftsman with 
good credit and a fairly-oft' husbandman pay interest at about 
twenty-five per cent a year. A poor husbandman pays fifty per 
cent and even as much as seventy-five per cent. In small dealings, 
when an article is given in pawn, the ordinary rate of interest is 
fifteen per cent; in petty agricultural advances upon personal 
security twenty-five q>er cent ; in a large transaction with a mortgage 
on movable property twelve per cent ; and in a large transaction 
with a mortgage upon house or land twelve or fifteen per cent. 
From five to ten per cent is considered a fair return for money 
invested in land or other immovable property. 

There are no banking establishments in Habsan. Money is lent 
by any one who has it to spare. Interest is charged according to 
the Shale era whose nevr year begins in Chaifm (April -May), The 
intercalary month is not taken into account. 

Bills of exchange or htondis varying in amount from £2 to £200 
(Rs. 20 -Rs. 2000) are issued on Bombay and Jafrabad, the small Sidi 
state in South K^thiaw^r. Till it was closed in 1834 the Nawdb’s 
mint issued silver and copper coins which are still in circulation. 
The Nawab’s rupee called habshdni, or nishdni because it was 
marked with a ^ or J, is worth Is. 6d, (12 ans,) of the British 
standard, and his copper pice is worth the one hundredth part of 
a rupee. The Imperial currency is taking the place of the old 
currency which is being melted. 

Moneylenders, khots, and well-to-do land owners and husbandmen 
advance money to the poorer classes especially to Musalmtos who 
are much in debt. The borrower generally passes a bond promising 
to repay the loan with a certain amount of interest and engaging 
tliat^ if he fails^ certain property shall belong to the lender. These 
bonds are easily renewed. Some lenders keep a pass-book called 
baitha khdta in which agreements connected with bonds are entered. 
Most shopkeepers and traders keep two books, a day -book rojkird, 
^d a ledger khatdmii. As the number of persons deeply involved 
in debt is small it is unusual for a debtor to owe money or grain to 
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as bad debts. Grain lent for sowing is repaid at double the 
quantity advanced, and grain lent for food at half as much again. 
Grain advances are generally made by Mofe. Disputes between 
creditors and debtors are generally settled by the help of friends. 
A judgment-creditor rarely goes to extremes with his debtor. As a 
rule he takes some property in mortgage. 

Land is sometimes but not often mortgaged. There are two 
forms of land mortgage. According to one form the borrower tills 
the land and pays the state assessment, and, for a certain number of 
years, hands the crop to the mortgagee. After the fixed number 
of years is passed the land reverts to the mortgager. The other 
practice is for the land to be handed to the mortgagee and kept by 
him till the sum advanced is repaid. 

The custom of pledging labour is of long standing in Habsdn. 
A poor Mali, Kunbi, Maratha or Mli^r, in want of money and with 
no security, goes to his khot or other man of means, and, if he 
will advance a certain sum, ofiers to work for him for a certain 
number of years either with or without food. Fora loan of £5 
(Rs. 50) a man will ordinarily serve either seven years with food 
and clothing or 2|- years without food. During the period agreed on, 
the whole of the bondsman’s labour belongs to the master; the 
bondsman cannot work for himself without his master’s leave. The 
master has no claim on the labour of the bondsman’s wife or 
children, but, if a bondsman dies before his time has been worked 
out, the son or wife as a rule fulfils the term. If the lender has 
agreed to give the bondsman his food he is hound to supply him 
every month with 1|- maris of unhusked rice, 3d (Gannas) worth 
of tobacco, and once a year a blanket, a waisteloth, two loincloths 
and an occasional present of money. He is in no way bound to 
support the wife or children or to provide the bondsman with a hut. 
The master has the power to make over to some one else his right 
to the bondsman’s labour. Formerly if a man mortgaged his 
labour and did not carry out his agreement he was fiogged ; now 
the master takes out a decree from the civil court. Both parties 
say the former plan was the best. Though such engagements do not 
become hereditaiy certain families in the Jaiijira fortress, both 
Muhammadans and Hindus, are hereditary servants of the Nawab.^ 
They receive a small grant of grain and 26‘. (Re. 1) a month and are 
bound to serve six months in every year, as peons, grooms, palanquin- 
bearers, and water-carriers. The hereditaiy servant is better oif 
than men who have mortgaged their labour. His state is about on 
a par with those unattached to the service of any master. 

The daily wages of carpenters, masons, and bricklayers have risen 
from to Is, 3d (3-10 annas) in 1860 to from 9dtols. 9d 
(6-14 annas) in 1880. Unskilled labour is paid in grain. A man 
is engaged either for the day or till certain work is finished. He 
is fed by his employer and receives . a , present on leaving. Where 
wages are paid in cash, for a whole day's labour the rates are for a 


^ Up to the late Nawdb’s death in 1879 unmarried gu‘k who became pregnant were 
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man 4«|tL (3 for.a woman Bid. (2i (instas) and fora cliikl 

1|<?, (1 tniria). Sometimes wages are paid partly ingrain and 
partly in cash. , 

During the , last twenty years (1860- 1880)> except between 1863 
and 1866 when rice sold for £5 (Rs. 50) and' nddvni for £6 m. 
(Rs. 62^) a hhandi of 800 pounds, the price of food-grains has not 
much changed. During the five years ending 1880 the average rupee 
price of cleaned rice was twenty -two pounds and of ndchni thirty-four 
pounds. In 1881 the rupee price of cleaned rice was thirty-four 
pounds and of ‘ndchni sixty-one pounds. 

The capacity measures used in the state are, four niivis one 
adholi, twenty-four adholis one maUj and twenty mans one hhwulL 
The measure of a bigha is, ten feet one Mthi, tw'enty Mthis one 
panel, and twenty pdnefe one bigha or four-fifths of an acre. 

Except a seventeen mile road from Murud to Salaon at the mouth 
of the Kuiidalika, and a road of nineteen miles from Digi to Shri» 
vardhan, which are (1882) under construction, Janjira has no made 
roads. Forest tracks, fit for horses or laden bullocks, run over the 
hills between Mhasla and Shrivardhan, Shrivardlian and Dive- 
Borlai, and Dive-Borlai and Digi. Except a few halting places or 
ntdrds, provided by the state, there are no rest-houses fit either for 
Europeans or for natives. 

For some time there was a through Imperial post line from 
AlibAg to Murud, and another from Shrivardhan to Banket. Over 
the rest of the country the state post carried official letters, whilst 
private interests shifted for themselves. Since November 1880 
the Imperial postal lines have been extended and the old state post 
abolished. An unbroken line now runs from Alibag to Bankot. 
In 1881 there were ■ seven sub-post offices, at MAndla-Borlai, 
Nandgaon, Murud, Mhasla, Panchaitan-Borlai, Shrivardhan, and 
Hareshvar. Except those of MAndla-Boriai and Hareshvar, the 
offices are in charge of sub-postmasters on yearly salaries varying 
from £12 to £24 (Rs. 120 - Rs. 240). The offices at Mandla-Borlai 
and Hareshvar are in charge of village schoolmasters receiving 
yearly allowances varying from £4 IQs. (Rs. 48) to £3 12s. (Rs. 36) 
respectively. In the chief towns letters are delivered by two post- 
men on yearly salaries of £7 4.s. (Rs. 72) and £8 8s. (Rs. 84). Of 
four village postmen who deliver letters in the villages three receive 
£9 12s*. (Rs. 96) each and one £10 16s. (Rs. 108), all chargeable to 
the Imperial postal establishment. Mails for the state are sent from 
and received at Bombay by the ferry steamer>s which ply between 
Bombay and Dharamtar. 

There are twelve ferries in the state ; three on the Bankot creek^ 
betweenTalanda in Janjira and Nigdi inRatnagiri,betweenPhalsap in 
Janjira and Pandari in RatnAgiri, and between Ambet in Janjira and 
Mahdpral in Ratnagiri ; one on the Shrivardhan creek between Shri- 
vardhan and Karanda both in Janjira; one on the Panchaitan-Borlai 
creek between Diva and YeMs ; two on the Rajpuri creek between 
Rijpuri and Digi and between Rajpuri and the Janjira fortress ; 
one on the Murud creek between Dongri and Murud ; one on the 
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Manclla-Borlai creek between Korone and Ohipole and between Borlai 
and Barsiva ; and one on the Revdanda creek between Salaon 
and Revdandad The chief traffic on the Shrivardhan ferry is in 
cloth blankets and spices from MahM; on other ferries the chief 
articles carried are cattle and head-loads of cocoanuts, fish, vegetables, 
plantain leaves, and betelnut. Some of the ferries are farmed by 
public auction, the farmer engaging boats and crews. He is also 
bound to carry the post and state servants and articles free of charge. 

The sea-going vessels are of two kinds, fishing boats and coasting 
traders. There are two fishing boats the macAm and a large outrigger 
canoe or tdancli, both with one mast and one lateen sail. The machva 
has from four to six of a crew and the canoe from two to four. The 
coasting traders are galbats and phatemdris. The galbat, which has 
tvro lateen sails and a jib, carries from two to 2| tons (8-10 
hhandis)^ has about eight of a crew, and is worth from £30 to £50 
(Rs. 300 - Rs. 500). The phatemdr% which differs from the galbat by 
having a square stern, carries like it two lateen sails and a jib, has 
a crew of about fourteen, takes a load of 74 tons (BO hhancUs), 
and is worth from £100 to £120 (Rs. 1000 - Rs. 1200). Boats are 
repaired in Janjira, but, except occasionally in the Nawab’s dock, are 
never built. Except a few Musalmans almost., all the owuiers are 
Kolis. The Musalman owners employ both Kolis and Musalmans as 
captain and crew. Besides their daily food the crew receive from 
8s. to 10s, (Rs.4-Rs. 5) a month in cash. The chief exports are rice 
to Ratn^giri and the south, and firewood to Bombay. 

In March 1874 Messrs. Shepherd and Oompany^s steamers began 
to call every other day at Janjira and Shrivardhan. To encourage 
the steamers the Nawab abolished the special tax of 3d (2 annas) 
a head which had been levied on passengers by native sailing 
boats. In the beginning of 1882 a daily service was started. On 
their way south the steamers call regularly at both the Habs^n 
ports. When native boats are unable to beat up the coast against 
strong northerly winds the steamers are often filled at the more 
southerly ports, and as they carry no more passengers they 
often have to pass Shrivardhan and Janjira without calling. The 
passenger fares from Bombay to Janjira are Os, (Rs. 3) for the 
cabin, 3s, (Rs. 14) for the poop, 2s, (Re. 1) for the bridge^ and 1^. 6d, 
(12 annas) for the deck ; from Bombay to Shrivardhan 8s. (Rs. 4) 
for the cabin, 4s. (Rs. 2) for the poop^ 2s, 3d, (Rs. 1|) for the 
bridge^ and Is. 9d (14 annas) for the deck. 

The system of farming the customs of the difierent sub-divisions 
and the loose and irregular -way in which the farmers keep their 
accounts, prevent the possibility of obtaining trustworthy trade 
figures. According to the accounts, in 1880-81 the exports and 


1 The rates are : On the itdjpnri creek jt?. (^pka) iot an adult, Jd {2 pies) for a child, 
id, (6 pies) for a litter exclusive of bearers and travellers, and 6d (4 annas) for palanquin. 
The charges on other creeks are half of these. The cattle rates on the Rdjpnri creek 
are : Is. (8 annas) for a buffalo, 6d (4 annas) for a cow, la (8 annas) for a horse, 

(1 anna) for a calf, and id, {Spies) for a goat. On other creeks the rates are ; M, 
(2 annas) for a buffalo and horse, l\d, (I anm) for a COW, Sd (6 pks) for a calf, and 
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imports were together worth £16,902 (Rs. 1,69,020) of which £7163 
(Rs. 7l>630) were exports and £9739 (Rs. 97,390) were imports. 

The chief local trade centres are, hegimiiiig from the north : Salaoii, 
Maixdla, Nandgaon, Mnrnd, Rajpnri, , 'Mhasla, Panchaitan-Borlai, 
Shrivardhaii, Sareshvar, and Kongri. The different classes of 
traders are Vanis, both Gnjarat and Marwai^ Shimpis, Bhaiicla^^ 

Kolis, Memaiis, Daldis, and Beni-Israels. They number about 470 and 
have capitals varjdng from £10 to £500 (Rs. 100 - Rs. 5000). Except 
in the timber and fuel trade, in which agents of Bombay firms are 
employed, the traders are generally small independent dealers. The * 
trade both in exports and imports is all in cash ; there is no barter. 
Exports are sold through brokers, and imports, except at Murud, by 
the importers. Brokerage rates vary from a half to one (8 annas - Re. 1 ) 
per cent, besides a wmighage at the rate of 6cL (4 ana) a hhandi. 

Weekly markets are held at Mhasla on Wednesdays attended by 
about 1000 people, and at Shrivardhan on Fridays attended by about 
200. These are mainly distributing not collecting centres. The chief 
articles sold are rice, mr-i, uclicl, fish, oil, spices, molasses, - 

vegetables, blankets, and bangles. The sellers are Vanis, Kolis,-’ ' 
Kunbis, Dhaiigars, Kathkaris, Miars, and Musalmdns from the || 
neighbouring villages and from Mangaon in Kolaba. Except spices, 
oil, and molasses, the articles sold are produced by the sellers. ^ 
The buyers are Brahmans, Prabhus, Bhandaris, Malis, Agris, Kunbis, ^ 
Kolis, Kathkaris, Mhdrs, and Musalmdns. Grain and firewood are the 
only articles which are ever the subject of barter, and the only 
barterers are Kolis, Kunbis, Kathkaris, and Mhdrs. Except that salt 
is no longer bartered for grain there has been no recent change in 
the system of trade. 

Yearly fairs are held at Nandgaon, Murud, Janjira, Panchaitan, 
Aravi, Shrivardhan, and Hareshvar. The sellers are Vanis, Kasars, 
Mails, Halvais, Kunbis, Jingars, and Musalmans who are small 
traders with limited capital. The articles sold are sweetmeats, 
fruits, flowers, bangles, and toys. The buyers, who purchase for 
their own use, are Brahmans, Prabhus, Mard^thas, Kolis, Kunbis, and 
Musalmans. 

Shopkeepers are found only in large villages. They are 
Gujarat and Marwar Vanis, Sonars, Kasars, Shimpis, Bhandaris, 
Musalmans, and Beni-Isr^els. Of these the Gujarat and M^rw^r 4 
V^nis are connected with large trading firms in Bombay, Sholapur, 
MahM, Raj^pur, and Chiplun. The shopkeepers sell grain, spices, 
oil, clarified butter, molasses, sugar, metal vessels, bangles, cloth, 
blankets, sweetmeats, tobacco, and drugs. They are entirely distri- 
butors and they do not barter. To a limited extent they lend 
money on pawn and make advances. Their trade has grown consi- 
derably of late years. 

There are few carts, and the carrying trade which is small but 
growing is by pack bullocks. Vdni, Shimpi, and Musalm^n carriers 
. ^ visit NSndgaon, Majgaon, Murud, Mhasla, and Shrivardhan bringing 
grain and spices- which they have collected in the smaller villages 
and which they sell to Vdnr shopkeepers. 
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Of imported articles teak rafters, timber, varnish, paint, lime, 
iron, ropes, and tiles are brought from Bombay, Alibag, Revdanda, 
Mahad, Mangaon in Kolaba, and Dapoli in Ratn%iri. They gene- 
rally pass from the importer or the broker to a retail seller. 
Metal vessels, glassware, chairs, and carpets are brought from 
Bombay either for private use or by retail dealers ; grain, except 
rice, ndchni, vari and hdrih, oil, clarified butter, tea, cofiee, medical 
drugs, opium, camphor, sugar, dates come from Bombay ; molasses 
from Rajapur, Chiplun, and Mahad ; spices from Bombay, Rajdpur, 
Chiplun, and Mahad ; tobacco from Alibag and Rajapur ; hemp 
leaves or gdnja from Roha, Alib%, and Bombay ; liquor from Goa ; 
ironware from Bombay ; turbans, women's robes, chintz, silk, gold 
and silver ornaments, pearls, and precious stones from Bombay, 
Shohipur, Nagpur, Mahad in Kolaba, and Yeola in Nasik ; carts from 
Alibag and Revdanda; and ponies from Alibag, Roha, Mangaon and 
Mahad. 

Of exports teak rafters and sand are sent to Bombay ; hides, 
bones and horns are sent by Chambhars, Mhars, and butchers to 
Meman traders in Bombay ; grain is sold by the growers to traders 
who send it to Rajapur and to Ratnagiri; betelnuts, hens, eggs, 
and the bark of the shemhi tree are sent to Bombay ; hemp is sent 
to Bombay by K olis and Musalmans ; firewood is gathered by 
Kunbis, Mhdrs, and Kathkaris and sold to Kolis and Musalmans, 
who resell it in Bombay ; bullocks and bufialoes are sent for sale by 
Kunbis and Musalmans to Revdanda and Tale in Kolaba. The chief 
recent changes in trade have been the fall in the timber trade since 
forest conservancy rules were introduced, and the increased use of 
imported articles of luxury and comfort such as lamps, kerosine oil, 
and piece-goods among the upper classes. 

About 3000 families are employed in crafts and industries. Ex- 
cept the making of paper by Musalmans in Janjira fort, the state 
has no special industries and no craftsmen of unusual skill. 
About half of the craftsmen are small capitalists and work on 
local materials. They work for nearly nine hours a day, and 
on an average keep twenty-four holidays a year. Except among 
Bhandaris and Kolis the wives and children of craftsmen do not 
add to the family earnings. The wares are sold in retail to 
people within the state without any intermediate agency. Except 
Bhandaris, Sonars, and Kolis, the craftsmen are not thriving. 
Two industries have lately died out, iron-making at Shigre about 
two miles north-east of Murud, and brick-making near Kasid in 
Nandgaon. The iron smelting has been stopped for fifty years and 
the brick-making since 1865. Of late the cheapness and good 
quality of the yarn made in the Bombay mills has favoured 
hand-loom weaving in Janjira. Salt is made in small quantities 
about 170 tons (4600 Bengal mam), in pans at Khir-Amboli, 
Mithagar, Varal, and Nandgaon. Inferior, salt is also brought 
from Jafrabad in Kathiawflr. Salt is a state monopoly ; it is sold 
at state stores at the rate of eighty pounds the rupee to all buyers 
except fishermen to whom it is given at half price. 
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The name Janjira or ZiEera.seems to be a relic of the oici Arab 
trade with India before the Christian era. Several Greek and 
Latin writers of the first, second^ and third centuries after Christ, 
refer to a Sigerdis or Zizems which, though the ideiitihcatioii is 
doubtful, Hiay be the present Janjira. Strabo (B.cj. 54 - a.b. 24) 
lias a Sigerdis which he vaguely describes as ‘The rest of the 
W'est coast of India which was conquered by the Baktrian kings 
besides Saraostus," apparently Suraslitra.^ Pliny (A,l>. 77) iiientioiis 
three trade routes between Egypt and India. The first was a 
coasting imite to Patala on the Indus ; the third route lay across 
the sea to Muziris probably Muziri-cotta on the Malabar coast 
the middle route, the best if it had not been for the pirates, ivas 
from Suagros or Fartaque point in Arabia to Sigerus or Zizerus, 
the most frequented place on the pirate coast.^ Soon after Pliny's 
time foreign commerce seems to have deserted Sigerus. When 
Ptolemy wrote (A.I>. 155) Sjnnulla, probably Ohemul or Cheul in 
Kol Aba was the centre of trade, and at the time of the Periplus, a 
century later (a.d. 247), foreign trade had passed from the Konkan 
ports to Broach and the MalabAr coast. Both Ptolemy and the 
author of the Periplus mention a Milizeguris or Melizeigara which 
may be Janjira, but is perhaps rather the tovm and island of Melnndi 
or Malvan in EatnAgiri.^ The group of early (a.d. 100) Buddliist 
caves at Kuda^ near the top of the north arm of the Eajpuri or Janjira 
creek, suggests the neighbourhood of some important centre of trade. 
And it seems possible that Ptolemy’s Musopalle, the chief town or 
metropolis of the Pirate Coast, is the present Mhasla at the head of 
the main or south arm of the Eajpuri creek,^ 

Puri, the unknown capital of the Konkan SilahAras (a.d. 810-1260) 
has been supposed to be Eajpuri near Janjira, But perhaps the 
most likely identification of Puri is the Mora landing or Bandar 
on the north-east- corner of Gharapuri or Elephanta where many 
ancient remains have been found.^ According to Jervis/ a doiibtful 
authority, Eajpuri was the head-quarters of one of the districts of 
the ISTorth Konkan under the Yadav kings of Devgiri (1250-1318). 
Since the establishment of MusalmAn power in the Deccan, Danda- 


I Hamilton’s Strabo, II, 253. ^ Caldweirs Bravidian Grammar, 97. 

® Pliny’s Hatural History, VI, 26 ; Bostock’s I’liny, II. 50 ; Vincent’s Commerce of 
the Ancients, II. 431 ; Lassen’s Ind. Alt. 11. 545, III. 182. Pliny mentions tbe river 
Zizerus making a barbonrage in India : Natural History, Book VI. OXXIII. Ed. 1601, 
I. 133. According to Kerr JVoyages, IL 40) tbe Eoman Emperor Trajan (a.d. 98-117) 
^dsited Zizerus ; but this is incorrect. According to Lassen Sigerus itself was not 
troubled with pirates and it was to escape the pirates that the vessels from Egypt 
landed there. 

^ McCrindle’s Periplus, 127 } Bertius’ Ptolemy Map X. of Asia. Vincent (Commerce 
of tbe Ancients, II. 427) identifies Milizeguris with Zaghar or Sidi Jyghur, This is 
apparently a confusion between Janjira and Ja^gad in Ratn4gxri. 

* Muso^lle is entered in Ptolemy’s map (Asia X.) as an inland town. This may be 
explained by tbe fact that Mhasla is sixteen miles from the sea, 

For Purl see Thina Statistical Account, Bombay Gazetteer, XIII. Part IL 423 
note 2/';,, :V;, , ■' ^Jervis’ Konkan. 81. See Ind. Ant. V. 27*7. 
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Rajpnri was, after Oheiil or Clievul, the port of most consequence 
under the Ahmadnagar kings (1500 - 1600). In the seventeenth 
century it was still a place of trade. But the unceasing struggle 
between the Sidis and the Marath^s, that filled the last quarter of 
the seventeenth century, drove trade from R^jpuri, and it has never 
returned. 

About the middle of the fifteenth century (1437)^ when the 
Bahmani dynasty became independent of Delhi and intercourse 
with north India ceased, the fashion arose of bringing to western 
India large numbers of Abyssinians and other East Africans^ 
These men, from the Arab El Habish the people of north-east 
Africa, ^ were known as Habshis, or more often as Sidis, which 
was originally a term of respect, a corrupt form of Sjed. Though 
most Habshis came to India as slaves, their faithfulness, 
courage, and energy often raised them to positions of high trust 
in the ^ Bahmani court. According to Orme the successful 
Abyssinians gathered round them all of their countrymen whom 
they could procure either by purchase or invitation, including 
Negroes from other parts of Africa, as well as Abyssinians. From their 

^ The trade in slaves from the African coast to Egypt, Arabia and India had been 
going on from pre-historic times. During the time of the author of the Peripliis 
(A.i>, 247) Abyssinian slaves were exported from Opone for the Egyptian market 
where they were in demand on account of their docility, courage and intelligence 
(Vincent’s Commerce of the Ancients, II. 157). Under the SiUh^ra rulers of the 
Konkan (a,d. 810- 1260) slaves are mentioned as sent from Sofdla in Africa to the 
Thana ports (Ihn Alurady (950) Reinaud’s Abultida, cccvii). Towards the end of the 
fifteenth century Abyssinian slaves were in high estimation in Turkey, Arabia and 
India. The;^ were docile, tractable, intelligent and endued with talents and courage 
which always raised them to favour and often to command (Vincent’s Commerce, 11. 
122 note 3, and Nikitin (1470) India in Fifteenth Century, 9, 10, 12). In India these 
slaves were employed by Musalmdns as soldiers and sailors. In the beginning of 
the sixteenth century (1514) Barhossa notices the high value attached by Moors to 
Abyssinian slaves who were Christians taken in war. These Christian slaves were 
sharp, well-built, and faithful, and when they became Musalmd,ns they were better 
than the original Moors (Stanley, 18). During the period of Portuguese power in 
the Konkan (1530-1739) the import of African slaves into India continued brisk, 
Oreat numbers of house slaves were brought by Portuguese ships from Africa and 
spread all over the Portuguese territories. The number of slaves varied from six to 
ten in a small establishment and from thirty to forty in a large establishment. 
Besides working as farm-servants they carried umbrellas and palanquins and did 
other menial work. They cost little to buy, fifteen to twenty Naples crowns, and 
scarcely anything to keep, only a dish of rice once a day. Some of these blacks were 
sold in war, some by their parents, and others, in despair, barbarously sold 
themselves (Gemelli Careri in Churchill, IV, 203 ; Terry (1618) in Kbit’s Voyages, IX. 
392 ; Badger’s Varthema, 114, 151 ; Nainie’s Konkan, 50). Hamilton (1680-1720) 
notices that a good store of Mozambique negroes was brought to India. They were 
held in high esteem by the Indian Portuguese who made them Christians and raised 
them to be their priests (New Account, 1. 10). Hamilton also notices (Ditto, I. 24) 
the import of slaves from ^Ethiopia. In driving oJff the Masqat Arabs from Din in 
1670, African slaves are noted (Ditto, 1.40) as behaving with great gallantry,^ After 
the fall of Bassein (1739) negroes are mentioned in the stipulations regarding the 
release of prisoners (Jervis’ Konkan, 130). Under the Mar^tha supremacy in the 
Konkan (1670- 1800) the Pandarpesh4s or Mar^tha landlords of Th^na obtained the 
special leave of the Peshwa for the employment of slaves. In 1750 Grose^ (I. 159) 
notes the fondness of the Moors for Abyssinian slaves known as HabsM Kdfirs, 
These slaves were black, woolly, and not thick-lipped they' were brave, faithful and 
shrewd ; they were well treated. Traces of African blood may be seen among some 
of the S^lsette Christians and Konkani Musalmins, and among Hindus the Kdthkaris 
have a subdivision named Sidi ; some Thdkurs have frizzled and curly hair and 
Talheri Kunbis are occasionally met whose deep blackness suggests a part African 
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marriages, first with natives of India and afterwards among their 
o-wn families, there arose a separate comiiimiity, distinct from other 
Miisalmans in figure, colour, and character. As soon as they were ' ' 
strong enough they formed themselves into an aristocratic republic, 
the skill and utility of the lowest orders giving them intiuenee, 
and influence fostering a pride in their name which made i 
them among the most skilful and daring sailors and soldiers in | 
Western Iiidiad I 

Towards the end of the fifteenth century Sidi Yakut is 
mentioned as admiral of Bahadur Qelani, the son of the Bahmani 
governor of Goa, who, establishing himself at Goa and Babhol, j 
attempted, in the decline of Bahmani power, to make himself ruler j 
of the Konkam In 1493 Bahadur sent Ydkut with a fleet of twenty 
sail against the Gujarat fort of Mahim near Bombay. Ydkut took 
the fort, and Bahadur, refusing to submit or to restore the place, ‘ 
was attacked, defeated, and slain by Mahmud Bahmani/^ 

There is no evidence that this Yakut Kh4n was connected with 
Janjira. According to a MusalmAn history of Ahmadnagar it was 
Malik Ahmad (1490 -ISOS), the founder of the Ahmadnagar djmasty 
who first established Abyssiniaiis as the captains of the island 
fort of Janjira. During the highest prosperity of the Musalinln 
kings of Ahmadabad (1450-1530), Danda-Rajpuri is said to hare 
been one of the twenty-five districts or sarMrs into which 
their possessions were divided.^ But the reference is douhtfulj 
at most, it only implies that the ruler of Edipuri aeknowdedged 
the Gujai-at king as his smaerain."^ About 1490" Ahmad Shah, the 
founder of the Ahmadnagar dynasty, took Danda-Rajpuri after a 
long siege.^ At this siege, according to an Ahmadnagar Musalman 
history, after vainly attacking the island fort of Janjira for six 
months, Ahmad's troops grew disheartened. Besides his want of 
success Alimad's position was very uncertain. He had only lately 
thrown ofi* his allegiance to Mahmud Bahmani (1482 - 1518) who 
was doing his utmost to bribe Ahmad's troops to give up Ms cause. 
The fortunate capture of Shi vner, the fort of Junnar in Poona, with 
fi.ve years’ revenue of Maharashtra and the Konkan, enabled Ahmad 
to secure the allegiance of his men by gifts and high pay.^ The 
siege of Janjira was pressed, the fort taken, and the Koli garrison 
tied to chains and thrown into the sea. Ahmad rebuilt and 
strengthened the fort and gave the command to his Abyssinian 
slave Ydkut.^ According to another account the Sidis got 


JOrmfB Historical Fragments, 56-57* Waring (MardtMs, 71) describes these 
Abyssinians as brave and active and staunch Moslims hostile by religion and by 
interest to the rise of a Hindu power. 

^Briggs’ Ferishta, II. 539, 543; IV. 72, ® Bird’s Mir^t-i-Ahmadi, 111- 

^ Compare the entry of Mulher or Bdgldn as one of the twenty-five * districts’ of 
Gujarat. The B^gldn chiefs dependence went no further than the furnishing of a body 
® Bnggs’ Ferishta, III. 198 ; Waring’s Mardth^s, 44. 

This find of treasure appears in the Ahmadnagar history as the gift to Ahmad 
- o 1 hermit of a piece of the philosopher’s stone. 

-^j^^^s-dnagar History (3-7) gives the following account of the way in 
which bidi Yd,kut obtained the command of Janjira fort. During the Mege, Ahmad, 
looking down from thewcky shore/across the half mile of sea to the fort, lost heart. 
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possession of the island by fraud.^ A certain Perim Kh^n, and one or 
two other Abyssinians, dressing as merchants, brought from Surat a 
shipload of great boxes said to contain wine and silk. They asked 
Rdm Pdtil, the Koli captain of the island, if they might land their 
goods. He gave them leave, and, in return, they regaled the garrison 
with wine. The Kolis drank to excess, and the merchants, openino' 
some of the boxes in which armed men were hid, attacked and tool 
the fort.2 According to local information collected by the late 
Mr. Larcom, Burhdn Hizdm Shdh (1608-1553) granted Janjira and 
Danda-Rajpuri to his famous Shia minister Shdh Tdhir,® who 
in 1537 induced BurhAn to establish the Shia faith as the state 
religion of Ahmadnagar. This, in Mr. Larcom’s opinion, explains 
the Shia shrine of Panchaitan Pir in the fortress of Janjira.* 

The _ chief town of Habsan appears in Barbosa (1614), as 
Dfeda®, and, about the same time, Danda is entered in the Mir5,t-i- 
Ahmadi among the ports that yielded revenue to Gujar5,t.® The 
mention of the Malabar coast and the Maldiv islands in the same 
list shows that the fact of getting revenue from Danda did not 
imply the possession of any political power in the port. Whatever 
power there may have been was lost between 1530 and 1535 when 
the greater part of the Thdna coast passed from Gujardt to the 
Portuguese. Still the Ahmadabad kings seem to have cherished 
some claims over Janjira, as in 1578 when the Emperor Akbar 
conquered Gujarat he is said to have arranged that Danda-Rajpuri 
should be considered part of Ahmadnagar In 1584 SalaW 
Khdu, the Ahmadnagar minister', was for a time imprisoned in 
Danda-Rajpui'i.® In 1600 Ahmadnagar was taken by the Moghals, 
and though the great Malik Ambar soon after recovered most of 
the teri’itory for his king, local records seem to show that till 1618 
the governors of Danda-Rdjpuri were Moghal officers.® In 1618, an 
Abyssinian of the name of Sidi Sirul IQran was appointed governor. 

fort whose moat is the sea’ ? SaUhat Kh^n was sileEt. But Ydkut dashed down the 
rocks, and, throwing himself into the sea, swore that he would not return without 
the head of the captain of the fort. Ahmad sent a boat after him. But Yiikut raised 
himself in the water and stnick at the boat with his sword declaring that he would 
not come back unless the king commanded him and sent his ring in token of his 
command. Ahmad sent his ring and Ydkut binding it in his turban swam 
ashore. Pleased with his courage Ahmad promised that, if Janjira fell, Ydkut 
should command it. 

^ dunes’ Itinerary, 24. 

® According to local information gathered by Mr.P. B. O’Shea, Inspector of Post 
Offices, Konkan Division, E4m P^til embraced Islto and was made governor of the 
island under the name of Ithbdi KjIv. 

®Sh^h T^hir was a Persian very highly respected for his learning and holiness. 
Perishta (Briggs, III. 223) has an excellent account of Shdh Tdhir’s tact in bringing 
about a friendly meeting between his master and Bahddur Shdh (1526-1536) of 
Gujardt, 

^ According to another account this shrine originally belonged to the old Koli 
guardians of the island, ® Stanley’s Edition, 7b 

® Bird’s Mirdtd- Ahmadi, 129. It is difficult to understand what control or rights 
the Gujardt king had over Danda-Bdjpuri. The right may have been nominal, or the 
revenue may have been recovered from Gujardt merchants trading with Janjira, 

2" Bird’s Mirdt-i-Ahmadi, 134. 

® Briggs’ Frisbta, III, 265 ; Scott’s Ferisbta, I. 388, Saldbat Kbdn seems to have 
been moved to Kehria in Berdr. Briggs’ Ferisbta, III, 278» 
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111 16S0 Sidi Sinil -was succeeded hj Sidi llikiit, and lie, in tlie 
folknviiig year, by Sidi Ambar who was known as Sanak or Tiie^ 
Little^ to clistingnish liim. from the great Sidi or MiiVik Ambar who 
restored and ruled Ahmadiiagar till liis death in 10:U)d 

In 1636, when Sidi Ambar w’as governor of Janjira, Aliiiiadiia.gar 
vras finally conquered by the Moghals, and tlie Ahinacliiagar Koiikan 
was liandki to fejapur, ■ According to local accounts the iinportanee 
of the Janjira command was at this time considerably increased, 
and, on promise of protecting Bijapiir trade and Mecca pilgrims, 
the country from Nagothna to the Baiikot river was granted to the 
leading. Abyssinian officer of the Bijapiir fleet r' and he was raised to 
the I'ank of Wazir. In accordance with the ari.stocratic constitution 


of the Sidi community it "was arranged that on the death of a 
W azir, the first officer of the fleet, not the son of the late governor, 
■was to succeed. Anong Bijapur Wazirs the local records mention 
Sidi Ambar, who died in 1642, Sidi Yusufa who died in 16o5, and 
Fateh Khan who according to Grant Dufi' was an Abyssinian/ 
and^ according to Kliafi Klran, an Afghan.^ 

SMvdji attacks In 1648, -with the help of their Maratha commandants, Shivdji 
Janjira, succeeded in winning from the Sidi the Kolaba forts of Tala, Gosdla, 
and Rani or Raj^gad. In 1659, under the Peshwa Shamraji Pant, 
Shiv4ji sent a strong force to invade the Sidfls territory; but 
the Mardtlias were met by Fateh Khan and defeated %Tith gTeat 
slaughter.^ Shivaji made every effort to repair this disaster and 
sent a fresh body of troops under Raghunath Pant. But Fateh 
Khan maintained his ground and in the following year (1660) 
gained some important advantages.^ During the rains of 1661 
Shivaji turned his whole streng-th against Fateh Khan, and, in spite 
of bad weather, drove back Fateh KhaAs troops and captured 
Danda-Rdjpuri before the season ^vas open enough to allow the 
Bijapur government to relieve it. He opened batteries against 
the island fort of Janjira, but, from w'ant of guns and artillerymen 
failed to uiake any impression on it.*^ Every season during the 
next nine years (1661-1670) Shivaji battered Janjira but -with little 
success. Fateh Khan was hard pressed and applied for help to his 
new neighbours the English. And so great a name for strength had 
the Janjira rock gained that the English factors in Bombay wrote 
to Surat, advising the council to give up Bombay and take Janjira 
instead.^ 

The Sidi appomted In 1670 Shivaji directed a specially vigorous and determined 
’ attack on Janjira, assaulting the place with great force, and, at the 

^ Mr. Larcom’s MS. 2 Jervis’ Konkan, 90 ^ Grant Duff, 63. 

» Grant Dnff, 63, ^ Khdfi Khan in Elliot and Bowson, VII. 289. 

® Grant Buff’s Mar.lthds, 75. » Grant Buff’s Mardthits, 76, 

Grant Buff's Mar4th^s, 83i Grant Buffs details seem to show that there is no 
truth in Onne’s story (Historical: Fragments, 8-9) that, on escaping from Panhilla fort, 
wjiei’e he had been closely besieged by the Bijapur general Sidi Johar or Sahlbat 
Kn4n, Siiivdji appeared before Banda-Esljpuri, and, on showing a forged order 
irom hidi Johar, induced the commandant to give up the fort. Orme was perhaps 
misled by Shivdji’s capture of Jff^Jdpur in Ratnjigiri which followed shortly after 
his ^cape from Fanh^la fort." See Grant Duff’s Mar^tlvls, 82. - 
® Grant Buffs .99,100,.'. ' . - " 
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same time, attempting to win over Fateh Khan by promises. As the 
Bijapur government failed to send help, Fateh Khan determined 
to surrender the fort to Shivaji and enter his service. Three brave 
Sidis, Sambal, Kasim, and Khairiyat,^ staunch Musalmans and 
deadly foes of Shivaji, prevented this treachery. They told their 
countrymen that Fateh Khan was planning to give up the island, 
and, with their approval, threw Fateh Khan into chains. Kasim and 
Khairiyat, who were brothers, waived their claims in favour of Sidi , 
Sambal, who was accordingly appointed governor. Sidi Sambal 
wrote for help to his master A'dil Sh^h of Bijapur and to Khan 
Jahan, the Moghal governor of the Deccan. Ablil Shah w-as little 
able to help ; but the Moghal general, delighted to have so valuable 
an ally against Shivaji, sent messages of friendship and promises of 
assistance. Finding that their only chance of support was from 
the Moghals, the Sidis agreed to transfer their fleet from Bijapur to 
the Emperor. Aurangzeb changed Sambal’s title from Wazir to 
Ydkut Khan, and gave him an assignment of £30,000 (Rs. 3,00,000) 
on the revenues of Surat.^ When Sambal was appointed admiral 
of the Moghal navy, Sidi Kasim seems to have received the 
command of Janjira, and Sidi Khairiydt of Danda-E^jpuri. Sidi 
Kd,sim took Sambal’s place as Moghal admiral in 1677, and Khairiyat 
seems then to have succeeded Kasim in the command of Janjira 
island, as, according to the state records he remained governor till 
his death in 1696. 

In 1670, on gaining the help of the Sidis, Kh^n Jahan, the Moghal 
governor of the Deccan, gathered ships and sending them down 
the coast attacked Shivaji’s fleet which lay near Danda-Rajpuri, 
and killed a hundred Maratha sailors, tying stones to their feet 
and throwing them into the sea. Shivaji raised a new fleet and 
there were many fights between the Marathas and the Abyssinians in 
which, according to Musalman accounts, the Abyssinians were often 
victorious. Sidi Sambal was raised to the dignity of a Commander of 
Nine Hundred, and, apparently on his becoming admiral of the 
Moghal fleet, the command of Janjira passed from him to Sidi 
Kasim.^ According to Khd.fi Khdn, Sidi Kdsim was noted for courage, 
kindliness, and dignity. He added to his fleet, strengthened his 
fortress, and defended it against all attacks. He often took Maratha 
ships and was constantly planning how he could win back Danda- 
Rajpuri from Shivdji. In 1671, during the Soli feast (March - 
April) when the Maratha garrison were drunk or off their 
guard, Kasim sent by night four or five hundred men under 
his brother Sidi Khairiyat with rope ladders and other apparatus 
to attack the fort by land, while he with thirty or forty boats 
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^ So in the local accounts. Khdfi Khdn^s Ydkut instead of K4sim (Elliot and 
Bowson, VII, 2S9 Grant Duff, 110} seems to be due to aoonfusion of his name with 
the title he afterwards gained. ■ . ' - 

^ Grant Buff, 110. Orme {Hist, Frag. 10) and Waring (Mai'dthds, 71} place the 
transfer of the Sidis from Bijdpur to the Moghals at 1660. 

3 According to Khdfi Klidn (in Elliot and Bowson, Vlt 290),^ this change in the 
governorship was owing to the death of Sidi Bambad, But Sidi Sambal was living 
till 1682, at first as the commander of the Moghal fleet, and after 1677 as the 
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approaclied from the sea. “ At a given signal Sidi Kliairiyit 
assaulted the place with loud cries from the land side. The garrison 
rnslied to meet his attack and Kasim planting his ladders scaled 
the sea wall. In spite of fierce resistance they pressed on and forced 
their way into the fort. A powder magazine took fire and exploded 
with a crash which disturbed Shivaji, asleep forty miles ofi' in 
11%'gad, who woke with the words^ ' Something is wrong in Daiida™ 
Rajpnri.’ In the fort a number of men^ including ten or twelve of 
Kasim’s band, were killed. The smoke and noise made it hard to 
tell friend from foe, bnt Kd^sim raised his war-cry and the two 
parties of assailants joined and the place was taken. Kasim followed 
up his success by gaining six or seven forts in the neighbourhood of 
Danda-Rajpuri. Six forts surrendered after one or two days, but the 
commandant of the seventh held out for a week. The Abyssinians 
pushed forward their approaches and kept up so heavy a fire that 
the commandant was forced to surrender. Kasim granted quarter 
to the garrison and seven hundred persons came out. He made the 
children and pretty women slaves, and forcibly converted them to 
Islam ; the old and ugly women he set free, and the men he put to 
death. According to IQiafi Khan this struck such terror into the 
hearts of Shivaji and his followers that he was obliged to confine 
himself to securing Raygad. K4sim sent news of fcs victory to 
Prince Muliammad Mud^izam, governor of the Deccan, and to Khan 
Jahan. Both he and his brother Sidi Khairiydt had their rank 
raised and were presented with robes of honour.^ 

From 1673, till Sidi Kdsims death in 1707, as admirals 
of the Moghal fleet, the Sidis were at constant war with the 
Marathfe, sometimes laying waste large tracts of Maratha territory, 
at other times stripped of their own lands and with diflBculty holding 
the rock of Janjira, In 1673, Mr. Aungier, the Deputy Governor 
of Bombay, was much pressed for help both by Shivaji and the 
Sidis. But by maintaining a strict neutrality he gained the 
confidence of both parties. In the same year the Sidis’ fleet, which 
had spent the south-west monsoon (June -October) at Janjira, and 
some Moghal frigates, which had been hauled on shore at Bombay, 
put to sea, and cruizing down the coast took many Maratha 
trading craft and some wessels of war.^ Some time after (lOth 
October) the joint Musalm^ fleet came without warning into 
Bombay harbour, and, keeping to the bottom of the bay, 
landed in the Pen and Ndgothna rivers, laid waste the Maratha 
villages from which the English drew most of their supplies, and 
carried off many of the people. Later on the Sidis came back 
and again laid the country waste. But a Maratha foi*ce from Rairi 
(Raygad) surprised them, cut some hundreds to pieces, and forced 
the rest to fly. In 1674> Shivaji reduced the whole coast from 
Rajpuri or Janjira to Bdrdez near Goa. In April the Sidis’ fleet 
again anchored off the Bombay harbour. They were asked to leave, 
but, instead of leaving, many boats rowed up the harbour, and 


KBdn in Blliot and Bowson, VII. 289, 292. This must tave been 
Mntoam’s second govemorsbip 11667 ■RlnTiinaf KAn kkh 
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landing at Sion drove out the people and made preparations for 
passing the rains there. Troops were sent from Bombay and the 
Sidis were forced to retire. Soon after, 500 armed men-attempted to 
land at Mazgaon, but the guns of the fort kept them off. It was 
then agreed that no more than 300 Sidis should ever be on shore at 
the same time, and that they should have no arms but swords and 
be under the watch of guards from the garrison. This permission 
was to cease if they attacked the KurUs, that is the south coast of 
Bombay harbour. In September the fleet sailed to Surat. They 
left Surat in the beginning of 1675, continued cruizing along 
Shivaji’s coasts without success, and returned to Surat in distress. 

At the close of his Afghan war (1675) Aurangzeb pressed fresh 
operations against Shivaji. The Sidi fleet was strengthened and 
sent down the coast to Vengurla plundering and burning. To stop 
the Sidis, Shivaji sent squadrons from Gheria and Rajapur, but the 
Sidis escaped by turning in to relieve Janjira which Shivaji was 
besieging. 

In 1676 Sidi Sambal, who commanded the Sidi and the Moghal 
fleets, quarrelled with Sidi K^sim the governor of Janjira and with 
the Moghals, and, fearing to go to Surat, pressed for leave to pass the 
stormy season in Bombay harbour. Aungier managed to reconcile 
Sidi Sambal and the governor "of Surat. But Sidi SambaFs influence 
was greatly weakened and he was practically supplanted as admiral 
of the Sidi fleet by Sidi Kasim who withdrew from Janjira. Sidi 
K^sim, who was respected by the Bombay Government, was 
allowed to fix his abode at Mazgaon, and continued there till More 
Pant came from the Deccan with 10,000 men to renew the attack 
on Janjira. In the same year, with the Moghal ships and what 
remained of his own fleet, Sidi Sambal sailed from Surat and cruized 
along Shivaji's coasts burning the town of Jait^pur, thirty miles 
south of Ratnagiri. He suffered a check at Jaitapur, and returned 
to Janjira where the garrison, strengthened by the arrival of Kasim, 
had destroyed Moro Pant’s floating batteries and forced him to 
retire to Raygad. 

In 1677, under orders from Delhi, Sambal promised to hand 
the Moghal fleet to Kasim at the close of the season. Afterwards 
the t-wo leaders were reconciled, the fleets came together into 
Bombay harbour, and both Kasim and Sambal took up their 
quarters on the island. While in Bombay, Sambal crossed to the 
south shore of the harbour, seized four respected Brahmans, and 
confined them on board his ship. The Maratha governor of 
Upper Oheul threatened the Bombay Government with the worst 
consequences if the four Brahmans were not set free. The Sidi at 
fest denied that he had the prisoners, but at length admitted it, 
and the Brdhmans were set free, and the persons who had aided 
Sambal were punished. While they were in Bombay a fresh 
quarrel between Sambal and K^im ended in a fray in which 
several men were killed on both sides. The Bombay Government 
brought about a settlement, arranging that SambaFs family who 
had been kept by Kasim at Janjira should be restored to him, 
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coHiiBanci But this arrangement did not satisfy Sambal, and 
Shivaji seems to liave persuaded Mm to abandon the Miisalman 
cause and enter Ms' service. ■ ■ 

Kasim hoisted his flag as admiral of both fleets, and sailing from 
Bombay cruized along the Konkan coast, landing frequently and 
forcing" even Brahmans to perform menial services. In 1678 
Kasirn again set sail for Bombay, anchored in the harbour, and 
plundered the Alibag coast, Shivdji’s generals attempting in vain to 
burn his ships. In 1679 Shivaji increased his fleet to twenty-two 
two-mast grabs and forty gallivats. xis Shivaji found that he could 
not induce, the Bombay Government to prevent the Sid is spending 
the stormy season in Bombay harbour, he landed troops on 
Khanderi or Kenery island, and, in spite of Portuguese and English 
remonstranees, began to build a fort. Sidi Kasim cannonaded the 
island for several days, and, while negotiations between Shivaji and 
the British were in progress, sent boats to the south shore of the 
harbour, and laid it waste, carrying otf many prisoners. In 1680 
Kasim’s fleet anchored at Underi or Henery, close to Khanderi, 


landed men and cannon, and began to fortify it. The Maratha 
admiral attempted to prevent him but was defeated and severely 
wounded. Soon after this, in spite of the protovsts of the Bombay 
Government, Kasim entered Bombay harbour, with his whole 
fleet and sending his boats to the Pen river, burned many villages 
and carried off many prisoners. On this Shivaji and the English 
came to an agreement that the English should not allow the Sidi to 
pass the stormy weather in the harbour^ unless he promised not 
to ravage the Maratha coast. 

le Sidi plunders Oil Shivaji’s death in 1680 Sidi Kasim sent his small vessels from 
Underi or Henery into Bombay harbour, and started with the larger 
’ vessels, to cruize about Danda-Rajpuri. At this time a rise 

in the rates levied on English goods encouraged the Sidis to 
suppose that the Emperor was unfriendly to the English. Contrary 
to their agreement, they pillaged the south shore of Bombay 
harbour and offered the captives for sale in Bombay. The Bombay 
council protested, but, beyond setting free as many of the prisoners 
as they could get hold of, they took no steps to punish the Sidis. 
A few days later (May 4 ) at Mazgaon, in a fray between the 
English and the Sidis, several were wounded on both sides. Next 
day Sidi Kasim and the main body of his troops, without 
compliment or warning, came so close to the fort that guns were feed 
on his ships, but they were finally allowed to anchor on a promise 
that they would not attack the Maratha coast. Shortly after 
Sambhaji tried to burn the, Sidis’ ships and landed two hundred 
men on Underi. But the attempt failed and most of the men were 
killed or taken prisoners. Eighty heads were brought in baskets 
to Mdzgaon, and Kasim was arranging them on poles along the shore 
when lie was stopped by the Bombay Government. 

zBkm Ravages, ^ At the close of the year Kdsim’s fleet sailed down the coast, 
intending to attack Vengurla, but after various chases and fights he 
returned in 1681 to Bombay. From Bombay he sailed to Surat, 

. leaving men and^ahips,, both- at Underi aud 
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Undeii the Sidi several times attacked Bombay boats crossing for 
supplies to the Kolaba coast. Sambhaji made an attack on Underi 
but failed, and in return the Sidi boats sailed across from Bombay, 
ravaged tlie Kolaba coast, carried off some of the chief inhabitants, 
and, though several of them were Muhammadans, took them to 
Underi, and beat them mthout pity till they agreed to pay a 
ransom of £1800 (Rs. 18,000), The Englivsh at Surat complained of 
this ])reach of agreement on the part of the Sidi. He retorted by 
demanding the %^alue of the Maratha prisoners, whom, sixteen 
months before, the Bombay Government had prevented him from 
•selling. In Surat the governor encouraged the Sidis to beset the 
English factory, and, for two days, the factory was closed and four 
field pieces kept loaded at the gate. In the end of October Sidi 
K4sim appeared off Bombay harbour, and, in spite of the 
remonstrances of the Bombay Government, attacked all vessels 
trading -with Maratha ports ; he even went so far as to seize a vessel 
belonging to Bombay. Then, after burning a village on the Kolaba 
coast, his fleet sailed for Cheul, but failed in their attempt on the 
town. 

In 1682 the Maratha genei-al Dadaji Raghunath Deshp^nde 
was sent to besiege Janjira, with the promise that if he took the 
fort he would be made one of the eight chief officers or ^radkdns. 
Later on, Sambhaji, with Sultan Akbar and 20,000 men, joined the 
besieging force from Pt^’-gad, battered the island for thirty days, 
levelled its fortifications, and, with the help of one Khandoji Farjud, 
organized a plot for its cession. The plot was discovered and 
Khandoji was put to death. And, sheltered by a rock in the middle 
of the island, the garrison, under Sidi Khairiyat, gallantly continued 
the defence while Sidi Kasim cleared the hay of Sambhaji's fleet. 
Sambhaji then attempted, with stones and fragments of rock, to fill 
the channel, which was eight hundred yards broad and thirty 
deep, but, before the work was completed, he was called away to 
meet a body of Moghal horse. 

For some time after Sambhaji left, Sidi Kdsim with his whole 
fleet continued to watch Janjira. In April he sailed to Bombay, 
where the English, afraid of the Emperor’s displeasure, allowed 
him to anchor. After the Sidis came they had some fights with 
Sambhaji’s boats, in which the Sidis took several prizes and 
ravaged the Maratha coast outside of the harbour, killing cows, 
carrying off women, and burning villages. They even passed as 
far inland as Mahad in Kolaba, and carried off the wife of Daddji, 
Sambha]i’s genei^al. In retaliation Sambhaji and the Portuguese 
stopped' all supplies to Bombay. After Sambhaji left Rajpuri, 
Dadaji Raghunath gave up attempting to fill the channel between 
Janjira and the mainland. When Sidi Kasim sailed for Bombay, 
Dadaji gathered boats and made an attack on the island, but was 
beaten off with the loss of two hundred men. In October Sambhaji’s 
fleet sailed from the Nagothna river to attack the Sidi, whose 
fleet was at anchor off Mazgaon, As the Marathas drew near, the 
Sidi got under weigh and stood up the harbour, and choosing his 
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Maratlias when he lost the eoiomand of the Moglml fleet Kasim 
coniBiancled the Sidi fleet in person, and tlioiigli he had only fifteen 
Tessels to Samhhaji’s thirty, gained a complete victory, Sidi Misri 
was mortally wounded, and his own and three other vessels were 
taken. Enraged by this defeat Sanibhaji threatened to fortify 
Elephanta, to annoy the English and prevent the Sidi -vessels from 
anchoring at Mazgaon during the stormy season. But this scheme 
fell through, and, in its stead, he suddenly proposed an alliance with 
the English against the Moghals and the Sidis. In November the 
Sidis entered the Pen xiver and carried 200 prisoners to Mazgaon, 
the Bombay Council expostulating but not daring to resent. 

In 1683 the Moghal fleet returned to Surat, while the Sidis 
squadron remained in Bombay harbour. During this time they 
had frequent affrays with the English, in one of which two 
English soldiers were cut down, and in another two or three 
Sidis were woundedd 

In 1689, on the mptux’e with the Moghals which formed part 
of Sir John Child’s ambitious scheme for increasing the power of 
the English, boats from Bombay cap toed several of the Sidi’s 
vessels which were carrying pro^dsions to the Moghal ai-my at 
Danda-Eajpuri. Sidi Kdsim wrote several civil letters to the 
English demanding his vessels. As he received no redress, on the 
14th of February he landed at midnight at Sivri on the east of 
Bombay island with twenty thousand men, and, on the following 
day, took the fort of Mazgaon, which the English garrison had 
deserted with such foolish haste that they, left behind them eight 
or nine chests of treasui^e, four chests of arms, fourteen camion, 
and two mortars. The Sidi hoisted his flag in Mazgaon fort, 
made it his head-quai'ters, and sent a party to plunder the island 
Two companies of seventy men each, with several gentlemen 
volunteers, were sent fi'om Bombay castle to drive the Sidis from 
Mazgaon ; but the attempt proved a complete failure. The Sidis 
were now masters of nearly the whole island. Batteries were raised 
against Bombay Castle and the garrison was greatly harassed. Two 
factors were sent to the Emperoi’, and with much difficulty were 
admitted to an audience. Among other requests, they asked that 
the charter which had been forfeited should he renewed, and that 
the Sidi should be ordered to leave Bombay. The charter was 
renewed, and, when certain conditions had been fulfilled by the 
English, the Sidis were ordered to leave Bombay, but this did not 
take place till June 1690.^ In 1690 Sidi Kasim lielped the Moghal 
army under Yiatikad Khdn to take the important fortress of 
Eaygad in Kolaba, and was rewarded by the grant of the Eatn%iri 
districts of Anjanvel and Sindhudurg. In 1696, Sidi Khairiy^t, the 
governor of Janjira died. 

In 1707, on the death of Sidi Kasim, the unanimous decision of 
the Sidis appointed as his successor Siiml Kh^n the commandant of 
the island fort of Padamdurg or Kansa-Killa about two miles north- 


^ ^The details of the events , between 1672 and 168S are from Orme’s Historical 
togments, 38-120. 
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of Janjira. In 1713, Balaji VishvanAth Peshwa, on behalf of 
ohahn, entered into a treaty with Kanhoji Angria,the chief of Kolaba, 
with the object of destroying the power of the Portuguese and of the 
Sidis. The Sidis’ territory was invaded and Sirul Khan forced to 
tender his vsubmission. A treaty was (1714) concluded promising 
mutual forbearance and the equitable adjustment of rights and 
claims. In 1732, the Peshwa Bajirav planned an expedition 
against the island of Janjira; but he was called away, and, in the 
hands of his brother, the expedition proved a failure. Sirul 
Khan not only defended his possessions, but took the offensive 
and caused much loss in Shahu’s districts. Accordingly the Mar^th^s 
entered into a secret treaty with Yakub Khan, a converted Koli, 
one of ^the best of tbe Sidfs officers.^ On condition of deserting his 
master’s cause, Yakub was to receive the command of the Maratha 
fleet, almost the whole of the Sidi’s possessions, and two per cent of 
the revenue of the lower Konkan from Pen to Kolhapur. His brother 
was to be appointed second in command at Ray gad, and in case of • 
success £10,000 (Rs. 1,00,000) were to be distributed among the troops 
and crews. To aid this scheme, in 1733, a force was sent into the 
Konkan. But^ the intrigues failed, and, in the war that followed, 
though the Sidi’s fleet was^ seized at R^jpuri by the combined 
efforts of the Peshwa and Angria, little impression was made on 
Janjira, and once more the Marathas withdrew baffled. 

In spite of the failure of this attempt to take Janjira the Sidi’s 
power at sea was on the decline. Their fleet had shown itself no 
match for the MarMia fleet, and they were now, by their own 
confession, unable to protect the shipping of Surat.^ At the same 
time the Court of Delhi had ceased to have any power in Surat. 
Tegbakt Khdn, who was now the independent ruler of the city and 
castle, had owed much of his success in the recent troubles to 
English money and munitions of war. Under these circumstances 
the English endeavoured to obtain from Tegbakt Khan the position 
and revenues of admirals of Surat. As the Sidi was their ally, and 
an ally whom in the growing power of the Marathds they could 
ill afford to offend, the English were unwilling to attempt to gain 
the position of admirals by force. They had to content themselves 
with granting passes to traders, with making an expedition against 
the Koli pirates of Sultinpur in Kathii.wd,r, and with using 
every effort to induce the governor of Surat to transfer the fleet 
subsidy from the Sidi to them.^ Tegbakt Kh4n at first was 
anxious to please the English, But when his power was firmly 
established his tone by degrees changed. The Marathas now enjoyed 
almost all the revenue of the country round Surat and Tegbakt 
Khan found himself badly off for money. He saw that so long as 
the admiral was weak, he could keep a large share of the subsidy 
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^ Tdknb, who was familiarly known as Shaikji, had the entire confidence of the 
Sidi. He was a descendant of one of the Koli^ chiefs of the Konkan and was 
hereditary pdUl of .Gohigad, He was taken prisoner ^ a child and bred_ a 
Mnsalmd,n. He early distinguished himself, and, on getting command of a ship, 
became celebrated for his stratagem and bravery. 
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for liis own use, but that, if the English were appointed to the 
charge of the fleet their power at :sea would force him to pay them 
the full stipend. Influenced by these motires Tegbakt Kh4n, after 
long negotiations, refused to favour the English claiirisd This 
change in the governor’s conduct was accompanied by so many acts 
of oppression that the English left Surat and remained on board 
their ships at the mouth of the Tapti A Sidi fleet was sent to act 
against them, but they repulsed the fleet and blockaded the river. 
The blockade caused such distress in Surat that Tegbakt Khd.ii 
was forced to redress the English grievances. The English did not 
press their claim to be made admirals of Surat, and at the close of 
the year (6th December 1733) concluded an offensive and defensive 
alliance with the Janjira Sidis. 

When free from the English claims Tegbakt Khan attempted 
to take advantage of the Sidf s weakness by keeping to himself 
the whole of the fleet subsidy. Failing in his efforts to obtain 
a share of the subsidy by peaceful means, the Sidi collected 
a fleet and seized several ships at the mouth of the Tapti. 
The English were called to mediate, and, in August 1735, Tegbakt 
Khd,n engaged to pay the Sidi £24,000 (Rs. 2,40,000) for arrears of 
subsidy and £15,000 (Rs. 1,50,000) for the current year. But the 
governor failed to perform his engagement, and Masud, the Sidfs 
agent at Surat, again interrupted trade, and raised his demands to 
£90,000 (Rs. 9,00,000). , A second time the governor craved the 
assistance of the English, but this time they refused to interfere. 
The governor was left to make his own arrangements, and, after 
some concessions, in February 1736, he succeeded in inducing the 
Sidi to restore all the ships he had taken. 

In 1734, on the death of Sidi Sirul Kh^n, Sidi Abduiah the eldest 
of his sons, was murdered by his youngest brother^ who usurped 
the government to the prejudice of Sidi Rehemdn, an elder brother, 
who was absent from Janjira. Ydkub Khan, the Janjira captain 
with whom the Marath^s had entered into a secret treaty in 1732, 
espoused the cause of Sidi Reheman and called on Shahu for support. 
Shahu sent troops and Yakub Khan acted with such vigour that 
Rayg^d was gained, Tala and Gosala reduced, and the Sidi 
troops defeated with the loss of their general and pursued to 
Danda-Rajpuri. Batteries were raised against Janjira, while 
M^naji Angria assailed it from the sea, and, though once more the 
Marathds failed to reduce the island, the Sidis were forced to 
recognize the claims of Sidi Reheman and cede to the Marathas 


^ Tlae negotiations lasted from June 7tli to July Slst 1733. Bombay Quarterly 
EeTiew, IV. 193. 

^ On this occasion the goTemor, in lieu of the original subsidy, assigned the Bidi 
one-third of the customs by sea and land j one-third of the proceeds of the mint ; 
an allotment from cotton and other funds ; the revenue of the Balsar division ; 
eertain dues from Bh^lvnagat in KMiidwir ; and one-third share of the tolls in 
gram. Surat Diary from March 1735 to February 1736 ; Consultation Book of the 
Bombay Ooveroment, 2Srd April and 20th August 1735. 

danjira records, Sidi Abduiah was murdered by Sidi Sanibal, a slave 
S. Sambal ruled for two years and in 1736 was murdered by three slaves. 
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the forts of Rdygad, Tala, Qosala, Avchitgad, and Birvadi, together 
with half the revenue of the Sidi’s dominions^ After three years 
Sidi Reheman was removed from power (1739) and his brother Sidi 
Hasan appointed in his place. 

A few years later the rivalry between Angria and the 
Peshwa caused a certain friendliness between the Sidis and the 
Peshwa. In 1744, to prevent AngTia from taking possession of the 
fort of Madgad about twelve miles south of Janjira, the Sidi left it 
under the charge of the Peshwa and made an assignment for its 
support. On the death of Sidi Hasan in 1745, the chiefship of 
Janjira was for a time usurped by one Syed Allana, but was recovered 
in the following year by the rightful heir Sidi Ibrahim Kh^.n. 

In the faction %hts which raged in Surat, after Tegbakt Kh4n’s 
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death in 1746, the English and the Sidi took difierent sides. Mia 
Achan, the friend of the English, was at first successful, and in 1748 
secured both the government of the city and the command of the castle. 
But in 1751 his rivals Safdar Khan and his son Wakhan Khan, 
who had the support of the Sidi and of the Dutch, by the promise 
of half the revenues of the city, won Ddmaji Gdikwar to their side. 
Mia Achan was forced to give up the government of the city and 
retire to the castle. This command, also, he soon lost. Some ships 
of the Sidi reached Surat just before the burst of the rainy season, 
and, under the plea of stress of weather, remained in the Tapti 
until their commander Sidi Masud, a man of great abilit 3 r, found an 
opportunity of seizing the castle. On losing the castle Mia Achan 
retired to Bombay.^ 

On learning of the defeat of their faction at Surat, the English, and 
thePeshwa who was jealousoftheGaikwd,r'ssuccess,jomedma scheme 
for ousting Safdar Khan and Sidi Masud and sharing the command 
of the city. The English engaged to equip a fleet and attack Surat 
from the river, while the Peshwa sent an army to act on the land side. 
But soon after this agreement, the Gciikwar removed the Peshwa’s 
jealousy by promising to give him one half of his share of the Surat 
revenues. The Peshwa’s army was recalled and the English fleet 
was forced to retire to Bombay. In consequence of this English 
interests at Surat sufiered. ^ TSEieir gardens and cattle were taken 
from them, the factors were imprisoned, and, under the influence of 
the Dutch, the head factor was forced to sign (November 1751) a 
treaty with the governor and Sidi Masud, agreeing to send from 
Surat all the soldiers in the Company's service, European as well as 
Indian,^ This treaty was repudiated by the Bombay Government, 


The Sidi at Surat, 
1746-1759, 


1 The partition treaty of the Sidi’s territory is given in full in Jervis’ Konkan, 
131-136. Of the Sidi’s territories the mahdh of M^mle and Tala, the pargmids of 
Gosdla and Birvadi, the tappdB of Godegaon and Nkdmpur, and half the ta^ppa of 
Govdle having 24| villages were ceded to the Mar4th^. The territory that 
remained with the Sidi was the panjmidB of N^ndgaon, Shrivai'dhan, Diva, and 
Mhasla, the tappa of M4ndia, and the 24J villages of Gov^e, To these the Poona 
records add, that the Sidi gave up all claim to share in the revenue of Nagothna, 
Ashtami (Roha), Pdli, Asri^dharne, and Antora. The date of the treaty is doubtful 
Grant Duff (232) gives 1735 ; Jervis in one passage (108) gives 1736, and in another 
(131) 1782 ; the Poona records give 1736. 
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and in its place, in 1752, a fresh set of articles was drawn up, under 
which their property was to be restored, and the English paid a sum 
of £20,000 (Pvs. 2,00,000) for the expense they had incurred in the 
struggles and the loss sustained at their custom-house. 

During the four following years (1752-1756) Sidi Masud, while 
continui^’ on friendly terms with Safdar Khan, the governor of the 
city, and the Dutch, drew into his own hands the entire management 
of the city. In 1756 Sidi Masud died and was succeeded by liis son 
Ahmad Klid,n. As Ahmad Khan was a youth who had none of his 
father’s power Surat was again disturbed by factions. The Sidi and 
the Dutch favoured one Ali Nawaz Khan the rival of their old ally 
Safdar Khan. And in retaliation Safdar Klian adopted one Faris 
Kh^n as his heir and turned for help to the English offering them 
the post of admiral if they would drive the Sidi from the castle. 
This offer was not accepted. In January 1758 Safdar Khan died, 
and, in spite of the clMms of Faris Khan, was succeeded by AliNawAz 
Khi,n, the ally of the Sidi and of the Dutch. On the aceeission of 
Ali Nawaz Klian, the supporters of FMs Edian propo.sed to the 
English chief that Faris KJian should be appointed governor of the 
city, and that the English should xindertake the command of the 
ca4ie and of the fleet. If the English agreed, the supporters of Faris 
Khdn guaranteed five yearly payments of £20,000 (Es. 2,00,000). 
The English were wiUing ; but tbe treaty was never concluded 
as the Peshwa was jealous of this increase of English power and 
threatened to attack Bassein and Bombay.^ 

Meanwhile, before tbe end of 1758, Mia Achan, who since his loss 
of the command of the castle in 1751 had been living in Bombay, 
retm-ned to Surat,and,in December partly through his own influence, 
partly through Sidi Alimad’s support, expelled Ali Nawaz Khan 
from the government of the city and established himself in his place. 
Sidi Ahmad was now all-powerful in Surat, and left to Mia Achan not 
so much as the nomination of his own officers. Mia Achan resented 
this interference and a feeling of distrust sprang up between him 
and the Sidi. As the government of the city was bad, and as there was 
the risk that the Marfithds might step in, the Surat traders petitioned 
the English chief to take command of the castle and fleet. Trusting 
to thisleeling in their favour, and strengthened by the presence of 
a squadron of men-of-war and by the great ability of Mr. Spencer 
their chief at Snrat, the Bombay Government determined to make 
an attempt to oust Sidi Ahmad from the command of the castle and 
the fleet. To prevent the Marflth^ from taking part in the struggle, 
the Bombay Government induced them to agree, that, on account of 
tbe ruin to trade caused by bis command of the castle, the Sidi 
should be turned out of Surat; that the English should take 
possession and have the sole command of the Surat castle ; that the 
fleet subsidy or tanha should be divided into three shares, one for 


1 Grant Duff, S02, 303, The immediate grounds for the English expedition against 
Surat were, that the Sidi’s people had (1768) insulted some Englishmen and refused 
redress, and that the Sidi had proved himself unfit for his post as admiral, being 
unable to hold his own against the MarAtha fleet, Select Committee, Naw4b of 
Surat’s Treaty Bill, 10- 11* - . : . 
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the English, one for tlie Peshwa, and one for the Surat Nawdb : and, 
that tlie Marathas should not take part in any quarrels or disputes 
that might arise in Surat, 

On the 15th of February 1759, a body of land forces consisting of 
800 Europeans, 1500 Native Infantry, and a detachment of Royal 
Artillery, arrived oft‘ the mouth of the Tapti. Captain Maitland of 
the Rojml Artillery "was in charge of the land force, and Captain 
Watson of the Company’s Marine was in command of the armed 
vessels. The troops landed near Domas and dislodged a party of 
Sidis who held the French garden to the west of the outer wall of 
the city. The outer walls were battered but with little effect, till a 
joint attack from the land side and fx’om the river was organized on 
the Sidi’s garden, just within the north end of the outer wall. Boats 
were landed and the Sidis driven inside of the inner wall. The 
inner line of fortifications and the castle had still to be taken. But 
a very brisk cannonade for about twenty hours, aided it is said by 
the connivance of the Dutch chief and of one of the Sidi’s officers, 
brought the besieged to terms. It was proposed to Mia Achan and 
his party to continue Mia Achan as governor of the city, on 
condition that Faris Khan was made deputy governor, and that the 
English were put in possession of the castle and of the fleet subsidy. 
Mia Achan accepted these terms, and, on the 4th of March 1759, the 
agreement was concluded. Upon this Mia Achan opened the Mecca 
gate in the inner wall, and, the Sidi, judging further resistance useless, 
agreed to give up the castle. His people were allowed to march out 
with their arms and accoutrements, and to take away all valuable 
effects including the furniture of their houses.^ 

In the same year (1759) in which they lost command of Surat 
castle, the Janjira government obtained possession of Jafarabad on 
the south coast of Kathiawar. The connection between the Sidis 
of Janjira and Jafarabad arose in the following way. In 1731 Turk 
'patel and certain other Koli landowners of Jdfarabad committed a 
robbery or piracy near Surat. They were seized by Sidi Hilol who 
was then protecting the shipping of Surat, and, as they had nothing to 
pay as ransom, they offered the port of Jafarabad. Sidi Hilol went 
to "jafarabad and obtained the village by a written agreement. In 
1749 a fort was built and an agent and captain appointed. In 1759 
some disputes arose at Jafarabad, and, through the intervention of 
the Engli>sh, who were anxious to keep the Sidi as an ally and to 
make up to him for the loss of Surat castle, it was decided to appoint 
Sidi Hilol manager or faujddr of Jafarabad under the orders of the 
Janjira government. In return for their help, the Sidi engaged to 
supply Bombay with live cattle, an important matter for the 
English, as the overthrow of the Portuguese and the establishment 
of Maratha power had closed all other Konkan markets.^ 

In 1760, after a friendvship of twenty-five years, a rupture took 
place between the Sidis and theMardth^s^ R^m^ji Pant, the Maratha 
governor of the Konkan, assisted by a Portuguese corps, took the 


i Details of the siege and capture of Surat are given in Bombay 0 azetteer, II. 126»12T» 
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teriitoiy left to tlie Sidi hj- the treaty of 1736, and attacked and 
d^esiegedJanjira' island ' Jaiijira . was : saved by the English, who, 
eiiiboMeiied by, the min of the Marathas at Pdnipat (7tli Janiiary 
1761) hoisted, the British flag at Janjira, and compelled the Marathis 
to: respect it. In a treaty ■. concluded in September of the same 
year, they procured the Sidis the promise that their coimtry should 
not again be molested and that the territorj^ taken from them 
by Rainiji Pant should be restored,'^ In 1762, Sidi Ibriihim was 
murdered by his slave Yakut who usurped the chief ship to the 
prejudice of Abdul Rahim, the nearest heir, and ruled as Sidi Yakut 
Sanni. The . British Government tried to arbitrate between 
Y'dkut and Abdul Rahim,, but ■ Abdul .RaHin was secretly aided by 
the Martith4s, and would 3 deld nothing of his claim. A British force 
was sent to enforce a settlement and Abdul Rahim fled to Poona. 
In 1768 another attempt was made to efiiect a compromise, hut this 
also failed. In 1772 , as it was feared that the Pesliwa might support 
Abdul Rahim, it vras arranged that Abdul Rahim should be put in 
possession of Danda-Rajpuri in subordination to Sidi Yakut, who 
also promised him the succession to Jaiyira at his death.^ Sidi 
Y4kut died shortly after this agreement, aiidAhdul Rahim succeeded 
him and continued to rule till his death in 1784."^ On Ahdul Rahim's 
death, Sidi Joliar, the commandant of Janjira, seized the chief ship 
to the exclusion of Abdul Rahim's eldest son Abdul Karim Kh4n, 
commonly called Balu Mia.® Balu Ma fled to Poona and his cause 
was strongly supported by Nana Phadnavis, who was anxious by any 
means to gain the island of Janjira. Johar appealed to the English 
to settle the dispute, declaring that he would fight so long as he had 
one man left and the rock of Janjira remained. Efforts were made 
to prevent the outbreak of war, and, in 1791 (6th June), on making 
over his claims on Janjira to the Peshwa, Balu Mia® was guaranteed 
a tract of land near Surat, yielding about £7500 (Rs. 75 , 000 ) a year.*^ 
The Peshwa does not seem to have been able to establish his 
influence in Janjira, and the state remained virtually independent, at 
least in its internal administration. Sidi Johar ruled for six years 
( 1784 - 1789 ), and was succeeded by Sidi Ibrahim otherwise known 
as Dhakle Baba. He ruled till 1792 , when his slave Sidi Jumrud 
Khdn threw Ibrahim into prison, where he remained till Jumrud's 


^ Colonel Etheridge’s Report, based on Poona records, shows that from 1757 to 1760 
the 5i mahdU belonging to the Sidi were in possession of the Peshwa. Aitohison’s 
Treaties, Y. 20. 

2 Aitchison’s Treaties, Y, 20. The Sidi afterwards took improper advantage of 
the protection afforded by committing several acts of violence in the Maratha 
territory, of which the English were obliged to mark their disapprobation in the 
strongest manner. Grant Duff, 324. 

® Details are given in Aitohison’s Treaties, lY. (1876), 332*33. 

« After fruitless efforts to take Janjira, Abdul Rahim entered the fortress as a 
disciple of Sidi Y4kut, who was well versed in the Kurin, Abdul Rahim is said to 
have murdered Ms preceptor. Janjira State Records. 

. ® Sidi Yikut had made a will bequeathing the state to the second son of Abdul 
Rahim under the guardianship of his friend Sidi Johar. Grant Duff’s Marithis- 
507 * ^ " 

® Bilu Mia was the founder of the SacMn Hawibs. Details are siven in Bombav 
GaJeetteer, YI. 260. ® ^ 

‘ ■ ^ The temiR of the nSxreyn rxr /'lOJr.ev nut- 
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deatli ill 1804. After Jiminii.rs death Ibrahim was restored to the 
; chief shiji and continued to rule till his death in 1826. He is 

described as very fair for an Asiatic, a mild and kind ruler, and 
hospitable to strangersd During his chiefship the sovereignty of 
the Konkaii passed (1803- 1817) from the Peshwa to the English. 
The Eiiglisli avoided interference with the internal affairs of the 
Sidis. Sidi Ibrahim was succeeded by his son Skli Muhammad. In 
1834 the British Government declared Jarijira to be subject to the 
British power, and, in virtue of its supremacy, abolished the Janjira 

( mint wiiicli issued a debased coinage. In 1848 Sidi Muhammad 
abdicated the throne in favour of his son Sidi Ibrahim Khan the 
father of the present Nawab: 

For many ^mars, though so close to Bombay, little was known 
: of Janjira. The chief showed much dislike to eorresjiond with 

the Bombay Government. The country was believed to be covered 
with malarious forests infested with tigers, and to be sparsely 
inhabited by a fever-stricken and oppressed people. Crime of every 
kind was imputed to Sidi officials, to the Nawdb himself, and to his 
relations. Even for trivial offences the common punishment was 
mutilation. jSTo European’s life was safe. The crew of an English 
ship landing at Janjira were stoned. In 1855, an abduction and 
murder and the carr 3 dng awaj^ of a merchant from British territory, 
w compelled the Bomba}" Government to ffne the Nawab and interpose 
in the government of the country.^ The rights and privileges of 
the sarddrs, who originally were consulted in state affairs and had 
a share in the administration, had been disregarded hj the Nawab 
and his predecessor. In 1867 so bitter were the quarrels between 
the chief and the Sidi sarddrs, that the Bombay Government urged 
the chief to provide an independent court to try serious offences. 
Two years later (1869), the Nawab was deprived of criminal juris- 
diction, and a resident British officer with limited judicial powers 
was appointed to the political charge of the state. Civil and revenue 
jurisdiction were left in the hands of the chief, but he was bound 
to communicate with Government through the political officer and 
i ^ to follow bis advice. 

In 1870 the Nawab weut to Bombay to pay his respects to His 
Royal Higliness the Duke of Edinburgh, and stayed in Bombay in 
! the hope of regaining his lost authority. During his absence the 
' administration of civil justice fell into disorder, and irregularities in 
collecting revenue occasioned many disputes. The sarddrs indignant 
at the Nawab’s prolonged absence, at his extravagance, at his 
partiality for Hindus, and at the violation of their privileges, broke 
into rebellion, seized the fort of Janjira, and placed Sidi Ahmad Khan 
the eldest legitimate son of the Nawab on the state cushion, justifying 
their conduct by their right to depose a chief for neglect and 
■ incompetence. Inresponse to an appeal from the Nawab, the Bombay 
1 Government sent the late Mr. Havelock of the Bombay Civil Service 
4 to Janjira to inquire into the causes of revolt. Mr, Havelock decided 


^ Clunes* Jtinerary, 24, 
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tliat tlie pretensions of the sarddrs were gToiiiidless,, lint that they 
and the other subjects of the Nawab had great cause of complaint. 
It was accordingly decided to restore the Xawjib on his complying 
■with the terms of an agreement, by which he undertook to reform the 
administration, to he guided by the advice of the British Ck>verninent, 
to appoint a proper police, and to frame a code of revenue lawsd 
The Collector of the neighbouring^ district of Kolalia was made 
Political Agent and the resident officer his assistant. Under the 
•new system the sarddrs continued to urge their original claims. But 
the Nawab refused the title' and station of sarddrs even to his own 
family, and treated them as members of the fortgarrison whom lie could 
dismiss at his pleasure. In 1872 Mr. Salmon, then Political Agent, 
inquired into the claims of the sarddrs. He decided that most high 
offices in the state had been usually held by sanldrs chosen from 
time to time by the Nawab and paid by salaries, and that sarddrs 
who did not hold office were, by custom, entitled to allowances. In 
1872 the Nawab attended Lord Northbrook's Darbar in Bombay, 
but was mortified to find he was placed below the chief of Sachin. 
In 1873 the sarddrs were induced to submit to the Nawab. They 
apologised for their conduct in deposing him, and begged that their 
lands and allowances might be continued according to the NawaKs 
pleasure. In the same year the Prahhu favourites, who were reported 
to have exercivsed so evil an influence on the Nawab, were prohibited 
from holding any appointments. In 1875 the Nawab again went 
to Bombay to pay his respects to His Eojml Highness the Prince of 
Wales, and was much pleased by the Prince's kind and courteous 
reception. In 1876 the Nawab relinquished his monopoly on the 
sale of tobacco, abolished the tax on persons leaving the state by sea, 
and arranged that a steamer should ply between Bombay and the 
Jaiijira ports. In 1877, on the score of his loss of revenue from a 
bad harvest, the Nawab was excused attendance at the Imperial 
Assemblage at Delhi. 

In September 1877 a series of riots took place between the 
Hindu and Musalm4n subjects of the Nawab. According to the 
rules of the state, Hindu processions and music were forbidden during 
the month of Ramzdyi, from the 1st to the 12th of Muharrami, and 
during two other months. Music was not allowed on Sunday or 
Thursday nights and during the wffiole of Fridays. If weddings or 
great Hindu festivals fell during the forbidden periods, the Hindus 
were allowed to play music within their houses, unless the house 
was near a mosque or a Muhammadan's house, in which case music 
was forbidden. Music was never played near mosques at prayer 
time. 

In September 1877, as the Ganpati holidaj^s fell in the Muhammadan 
month of Ramzan, under previous rules the Hindus -were forbidden 
the use of music. On the 26th of August, just before the beginning 
of Bamzdit, under the influence of his Hindu advisers, the Naw4.b 
issued an order, which, though skilfully worded, in effect %vithdrew 
all restrictions on Hindu processions and music, except that music 
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was not to be played , in ■ front of mosquea This order was 
commimicated to Mr. Larcom,, the Assistant Agent;, and as he heard' 
no objections, he supposed that the , order had been issued to meet : 
the difficulty of the Ganpati processions happening daring Bamzdn,,, 
He therefore ordered the magistrates to enforce the new rules.. When 
they came to iiiiclerstand them, the Muhammadans took' bitter offence', 
at the new rales, and getting no redress from the^Nawab, determined'' 
to prevent the Hindus from' playing' music in public. Between the 
tenth and the sixteenth' of September seven disturbances took place. 
In some cases the Miisalmans were most to blame,, entering ' Hindu- 
houses and breaking idols; in other cases the. fault lay',' with the 
Hindus, who were foolhardy enough to play in front of mosques. 
The offenders were in most cases fined and forced to apologise. The 
obnoxious order was withdrawn, and another order, fair to both sides, 
was prepared by a committee of leading Musalmfcs and Hindus. 

In November (1877) the quarrels between the Nawab and his 
sarddrs were renewed. Many of the sardars, mdividually , and 
eollectively, represented their grievances to Mr. W. G. Pedder, O.S., 
then Political Agent, The grievances which, in Mr. Pedder’s opinion, 
required redress, were the power of the Prabhu officials, the careless 
destruction of the forests in indm lands, the resumption of grants, 
the withdrawal of the rights of over-landholders, the refusal of reply 
.-v or redress, and the disuse of complimentary letters and privileges. 

I Mr. Pedder strongly urged on the Nawab the necessity of redressing 

these grievances. 

The inquiries which Mr. Pedder made in connection with the 
Hindu and Musalmaii riots and with the sarddrs' complaints, showed 
that the police and criminal administration, which was suj)ervised 
by the Assistant Political Agent, had been greatly improved 
and was satisfactory. Education, which also was directly under 
the Assistant Political Agent, was progressing fairly. All other 
branches of the adinmistration were corrupt and bad. The land 
revenue system of fixed grain rents, changeable to cash at current 
prices at the option of the landholder, was not unsuited to the 
circumstances of the state, and taxation was not excessive. But the 
officials embezzled much of tlie revenue and defrauded the people. 

’ It was true that, except grant or indm lands, the soil belonged to the 
Nawab, but there were certain customary limits to the exercise of 
j i his rights as overlord, and he was said to go beyond those limits by 

turning off landholders who had not failed to pay their rent. A large 
proportion of the revenue was consumed in grants and claims. There 
was no proper record of these claims, and old claims were stopped 
and fresh claims granted without rule or system. The financial 
administration was as bad as it could be. There was no statement 
of accounts and no audit. Instead of all revenue being received into 
and all payments being made out of the treasury,, assignments on 
rents were issued to such an extent that in one, division only about 100 
out of 1100 hhandis of rice ever reached the Government granaries. 
A Civil justice was almost a farce ; no redress was given in suits 
I against favourites of the Nawab. There were no public works, no 

I water- works though water- works were much needed, no landing 

1 places, and no roads. The reckle^ss cutting of timber was destroying 
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tlie forestB. Finalh% there 'was no respoiisilule maiiagxn' and tlie 
state officials were inefficient and eoiTiiptd 

' 111 1S7S a Idrhhari' was appointed with civil and inagisterial 
powers. On the 2Stii of Jamiary 1879 the hidi wall Sidilhrahiiu Khan 
died. He left three sons, two by a coiicaibine, and one, Sidi Ahiiiaii 
Khan, the yoiiiigest, by his lawful wife. Tlie |>artT in favour of 
the illegitimate sons being -stronger installed the eldest as Xawab 
ill spite of the pi*otest of. the Assistant Agent. The Bomliay 
Govermiient aiinnlled this election and Si«li Ahiiind Kluln was 
recognised as Nawab., The young Xaiuib. who is (]StS2l nimteen 
years old, was at the Edjkiimar College in Rajkot till September 
1881. Dining his iniiioiity the -'adniinist. ration is in tlie hands of 
the Mrbhdri under the. orders of the Assistant Agent, and subject to 
the supervision of the Political Agent. 

The Nawab of Jaiijirapays no tribute ami has no patent allowing 
adoption. In .matters' of succession the son succeeds whom the 
chief persons of .the state consider , best fitted to manage the state. 
The chief has a force of -700 men... for garrison and police duties. 
He -has a salute of nine -.guns. 


CHAPTER IV. 

ADMINISTRATION. 

The chief district revenue officers ai’e, the maMIl-aris or heads 
of the thi’ee larger fiscal divisions or mahdls of Shrivardhan, 
Nandgaon, and IHiasla; the mAh-ialisilddrs or heads of the 
smaller fiscal divisions called fahsih or tiqypds of Panehaitan, Mandla, 
and Govdle; the nmjumddrs or district accountants; and. the hullcamis 
or village accountants. The mahdlharis and ndib-tahsildurs, who 
in revenue matters are independent of each other and ai-e equal in 
rank and power, control the revenue management of their divisions, 
the mahdlkaria having also subordinate magisterial powers. The 
TOMjttmddr as a snhoi'duiate of the mahdlkari and ndib-tahsilddr is 
entrusted with keeping the accounts and with the actual collection 
of the revenue ; and the kulharni or accountant with assisting the 
mujumddr and with fixing the amount due from group.s of forty 
villages. The makdlkaris receive monthly pay of from £4 to 
£4 10s. (Es. 40 - Es. 45) ; the ndih-tahsilddrs yearly cash and ov ain 
allowances valued at £24 (Es. 240); the mtipimddrs yearly ca-sl? and 
grain allowances valued at £16 (Es. 160), and the kullcarnis, besides 
levying 6s. 3d. (Es. 3|) on every £10 (Es. 100) when as.sessing the 
revenue, claim 2s. (Ee.l) from each village at the time of verifying the 
accounts, kul~riijudt. The village officers are the headman or pdtil, 
and the messenger or mhdt. The pdtil superffises the village and 
carries out the maMlkari’s orders. In some villages the pdtil has 


^ Mr. Pedder’s i«tksr to Government, No. 516 of 15th April 1878. 
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an assistant called hirhhdri, whose special duties are to help the 
2 ydtil in procuring supplies for the state servants and officials and 
for travellers. The 'pdtil and hdrhhdn I'eceive no perquisites from 
the people and are not paid by the state, but are freed from the 
house-tax of 1^. to 2s. (8 aa^?. - Ee. 1) a 3 ^ear. The mlicirs act as 
watclunen and messengers. They are paid by the state about five 
pounds (3 adholis) of grain on every bigha of tilled land, and a 
similar allowance is given them by eveiy landholder at harvest time. 

Of the early sj^stein of land management few details are available* 
In theory the levj^ was in kind, but a large share of the grain-rent 
has for long been commuted into a cash pajmient. In 1699 the chief 
dilference between tlie revenue sj^stem of the Sidi and of his 
neighlioiirs the Marathas seems to liave been that the Sidi commuted 
more grain into cash : that he levied a bullock-tax of Ss. (Rs.li), and 
a shopkeeper’s cess of 10^. (Rs. 5). The cesses on garden lands 
were heavier than those levied by the Marathas, and the sub- 
divisional accountant s allowance was added to the demand and the 
amount taken by the state. ^ 

In theory the chief is the lord of the soil, with power to give 
or take it when he pleases. This right is seldom enforced. Almost 
all state villages are rented to Miots or revenue farmers. As in 
the neighbouring British district of Koiaba the khots are of two 
kinds, isdpliati or service, and ordinary. The isdphati khots who 
seem to represent the hereditary revenue servants, are hereditary ; 
the ordinary khots are revenue farmers for a certain fixed period. 
Both isdphati and ordinarj^ Miots cannot bring the waste land 
under rice or garden tillage without the sanction of the state, hut 
they can raise varkas or hill grain crops without special sanction. 
The khot does not till the waste land himself but gives it to a 
cultivator who is the khots tenant. From his tenant, besides 
personal service, the khot receives as his own share one-fifth of the 
vaMms produce minus the state assessment when the land has to 
pay the state assessment. 

In khoti ^ullages there are two classes of land, mdlikijamin which is 
two-thii'ds of the tilled area rented to khots and the khofs land. The 
mdlihljamin is held by tenant proprietors or dlidrekarls from whom 
the khot can claim only the state assessment. A khot cannot raise 
the fixed assessment on the mdlikijamin nor can he oust a dhdrekari 
tenant out of his land so long as he pays the >state assessment. 
Even if he fails to pay the assessment the dMrekari cannot be 
ousted by a khot without the state sanction. The other third of the 
tilled area is the khot's land, which is held by cultivators who are 
the kliot's tenants. This land, besides the state assessment, pays the 
khot a certain amount which is known as his phdyda or profit, and 
is the khofs reward for managing the village. At the time of 
paying the >state dues the khot has to contribute a certain quantity 
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^ Jervis* Koukan, 109, 111, The proporHoa of the iraia rent commuted was i|\yths 
ot the whole (3 mans a hhandl), the hhandi rates being rice Es. 2*21, vari Bs. 17|, 
liarik Rs. 7, white sesamnm Bs, 75, black sesamum, udid^ tur, and mug Rs. 60; 
pdvte, chavUf and kuUki Rs. 40, and salt Es. 7. details of the Mard,tha land sj’stem 
are given in the KoUba Land Adsainistration Chapter. 
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of grain in tlie sliape of cesses.' . On eacli hhamli of rice, ndgli, and 
vari due to tlie state, lie pays a bhdcla ,or hire of IJ raans ; hasar 
of five fdijlis or ten shers to. make up, the cleiicit from rough and 
mieqnal ineasnriiig ; map vartdla ofll mans two imglis to make up 
the deficit in receiving* hj measure' instead of liy weight ; deshmuMd 
of. one man to meet the deshmuMds share ; niiwhdhlm of half a man 
to pay the revenue oiScers ; and Mianuli-tnlkl of oiiepfdgli to support 
the state stables. On each hhmidi of pulse and flax seed soivii, the 
Miot has to pay the deshvvukhi cess of one man and the Miariddudid 
of om pdyii 

The arable lands of the state were roughly surveyed about 1826 
and the rates then levied are still in force. For rice lands there 
are three rates on good, medium, and liad soils. The best rice- 
land pays 360 poimds (9 mans) of rice a hi git a, be>sides the cesses 
under the head of galldpatti paid by the Mot in one lump sum 
of 2^ mmis. In Mioti villages the Miot, and in other villages any 
landholder, may buy from the state the right to bring waste land 
under rice tillage. Such lands are generally given on a lease or haul 
free of charge for twmiity or turenty-five jmars. At the end of the 
lease they are charged either a higlm cash-rate of 10^. (Rs. 5) or a 
payment in kind of from 160 to 200 pounds (4-5 mans) of rice, the 
amount by degrees rising until the land pays the Ml assessment. The 
rate for medium soil is 280 pounds (7 mans) as the state due or 
sarhcmdhdra, and seventy pounds (If mans) as cess or gaMdpatti ; 
and for poor soil 200 pounds (5 mans) as sarMridhdra and fifty 
pounds (I J mans) as galldpatti. Besides these payments in kind, 
the husbandman pays a cash cess varying from 2^. 8|d. (Rs. 1-5-6) 
in the best to Is. 6d. (12 as.) in the worst soil : a Ms cess of Sd. 
{2 as.) to ojd (34 aa.) ; a vetva cess for exemption from personal 
service of l.s*. Id. (8-^ as.) to Is. 9|d. (144 5 cess of Ifcl 

(11 p^.) to 2^d, (1| as.); a pulla cess, ora contribution of rice- 
straw for the feed of state cattle, of 8ld. (2-^ as.) to 5-|d (3f as.) ; 
and a potddri cess of %d. ,(3 ps.) on every %. (Re. 1) in cesses. 
The whole amounts in good soil to 6s. 34 cl (Rs. 3-2-2), in medium 
soil to 4s. 3fd. (Rs. 2-2-6), and in poor soil to 3s. 14 d. (Rs. 1-9) 
the higlia. Besides these cesses on his land, all cultivators have 
to pay a house-cess or gharpatti varying from Is. (8 as.) to 2^. 
(Re. 1) according as he is an old settler or a newcomer ; a firewood 
cess or an unddpatti of la 6d. (12 as.) to 3a (Rs. 14); a fowl cess 
o£3cl (2 aa) to %d. (4 as.)] a hdndpatti or commuted timber cess of la 
(8 as.) to 6d. (4 as.), and a vegetable cess paid either in cash or in kind. 
Except state servants, village headmen, and heads of communities, 
Maulvis, Musalm^n priests, Syeds, and washermen, all classes 
including husbandmen have to supply the state horses with grass or 
to pay a yearly tax of Is. (8 ans). 

In the coast cocoa and betel palm gardens the rates, 'which are 
of long standing, vary according to the soil and the -water supply 
from £1 (Rs. 10) to £1 10s. (Rs. 15) and £2 8s. (Rs. 24) a higha. In 
addition to these rates there is a vetva cess of Ss. (Rs. I 4 ) to 4s. 
(Rs. 2) the hhandi of assessment. Besides these rates the Malis 
have to carry the state baggage and the Bhand4ris to mount 
guard at night, duties ■which they may commute by paving 6d 
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{4} annas) a. yesir on each plantation. Tlie owners o£ some palm 
gardens, instead of higha rates, faj .according to, the produce of 
the trees either in iiioneT or in kiiid.,^ ', the rates are levied 

in money each cocoa palm pays 3d. (1 ■mimes) to 3s. (Es. a year, 
and eac4i betel palm l|d. (1 amm 3 pies). When the cess, is 
levied in kin«l lialf a sher of betelimts- is taken from each bnnch, and 
one leaf from each bundle of cocoa palm lea^ves. , In these garden 
lands there are patches of rice which pay 10.9. (Es.,5) a.'^’bigha. 
Cultivators growing turmeric pay for each, bigha eighty po^llld.s (2 
mans) in kind and a cess or patti at the rate of 159. (Rs. 7|) a MiandL 
For each jack-tree, tmdi, Calophyllmi inopliyllmn, rdimdd Oaryota- 
iireiis, and f/id Borassiis flabeliiformis tree, they pay 7|d. to 
(5 -6(1.9.) 3JaIi or watered lands are assessed ,at 6d. (1 a.s.), I 9 . 
(S as.) and Is, Cd. (12 as,) the bigha, according to the supply of 
water. Hill-side tillage is free so long .as the land tilled is within 
village limits, as each village has a patch of hill attached to it for 
giming, firewood, and tillage. 

The revenue year begins on the 5tli of June (Mrig), When the 
crop is ripe it is valued and about two-fifths is claimed as the state 
due. Ill the case of hemp or tag, when ready for use, IO 9 . (Rs. 5) 
are charged on eveiy khanxli and 2| shers on every load of one 
and a half to two 7nans. Instead of paying according to these rates 
the Murud Kolis pay a house-cess of I 9 . lOd. (Ill as.) for the right 
to grow hemp. Disputes about rates are settled once a year by 
a committee composed of an officer deputed by the Xawab, a 
revenue clerk of the makdl, and the pfdtil and hiilkanii of the 
village. From this committee an a 2 :>peal lies to the Hawab. 

Since 1875, rules approved by Government, have been introduced 
for collecting the revenue. In rice-lands the cash revenue is taken 
in six equal instalments, in the first week of each Hindu month 
from Mdrgashirsh (December) to Vaishdkk (Maj’) ; the collection of 
the revenue in kind begins in Pa7ish (January) and ends in PMZ- 
gim (March). If rents are not entirely paid by March, the 
balance is taken in cash at fixed commutation rates by two equal 
instalments in the latter part of Ghaitra (April) and Vaishdkh 
(May). In garden lands the cash revenue is paid in eight equal 
instalments in the first week of each Hindu month from Ashvm 
(October) to Vaishdkh (May) ; and the collection of the revenue in 
kind begins in Paush (January) and ends in Ghaitra (April). If 
the whole rent is not ]3aid by that time the balance is taken in cash 
at fixed commutation rates in the latter part of Vaishdkh (May). 
Persons failing to pay an instalment are fined 6|d. {4}} a^is.) on 
every £10 (Rs. 100) every day till the instalment is j)aid. This 
fine is not allowed to exceed one-fourth of the outstanding 
balance. If a landholder persists in refusing payment a notice is 
served, and after this notice, if payment is not made within a 
fortnight, the defaulter s movable and immovable property is 
attached to the extent of the outstanding balance and sold by public 
auction. If the defaulter’s property is not enough, the property of 
his surety, if he has a surety, is sold. 

Besides those which have been noted above, other cesses are levied 
both on persons and on villages. Oowherds pay yearly from five to ’ 
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2| shers o£ clarified blitter according to tbe size of tiieir Iieixi Oib 
pressers or Telis, besides paring 15 skeins on every oil-press, pay an 
additional press-cess of 9ci (6 ans,) to 2s, (Re.^ 1) on tlie nigM 
of tlK 3 Shablbarut Id Grocers pay 15^?. (Rs. 7i) on each khaudi 
of molasses or gtil To support the ferries on the Nandgaon^ 
Sluriid, and Eajpuri. creeks each house in Naiidgaoii pays dd, 
(6 ans,) a year, in Majgaon 7h(L (5 in lEu3*ud and Boiigii 

6ti (4 an&.j, and in Rajpiui Sd, (2 mis,). ^ Instead of watching 
the state granary each Mliar householder is allowed to pay Is. 
(8 mis.) a year. A craft or mohotarplui cess, from 2s, to 10§. (Ile.l- 
Es. 5) a house, is levied on all who live by the x^i'^ctice of a handi- 
craft. Certain villages had formerly to supply the state with a 
cow every year, a demand which in some villages is commuted for a 
cash pajunemt of IS.*?. (Rs. 9), and in otlier villages for one of 6s. 6il 
(Rs. 3|). 


In 1881-82 several reforms were introduced. The chief 'were 
the reduction in the number of fiscal divisions, the reduction in 
the number of agents employed in collecting the revenues of the 
state villages, a simplification of the charges on revenue arrears, 
and the fixing of dates of instalments better suited to the con- 
venience of the cultivators. Inquiry showed that two of four minor 
divisions, those of Govale and of the garden land of Shrivardhan, 
might he abolished. The sa^dng efieeted was devoted to increasing 
the malidlkarls' establishment, and to changing the mahdlkaris 
pay from small and somewhat uncertain grain allowances to fixed 
cash salaries. Formerly the revenues of state villages were collected 
by a host of under-paid clerks, one for each village, who added to 
their allowances by levjing all they could from the villagers. The 
fifty-one state ^^llages were arranged into twelve groups and a well 
paid and efficient clerk appointed to each group. " The change was 
aceompanied hj a yearly saving to the state of £10 (Rs. 100). For- 
merly the sy>stem of collecting the revenue was most irregular. 
There %vere large arrears, and by pleasing one of the needy^ state 
clerks it was often possible to escape all regular state payments. 
To stop these abuses collectors of revenue have been called on to 
furnish monthly returns of collections and outstandings. At the 
end of the official year an addition of tiventy-five per cent besides 
heavy interest was made on all outstandings. This extra charge of 
twenty-five per cent has been abolished. To suit the convenience 
of cultivators the dates for pajdng instalments of rent have been 
changed from between December and May to between November 
and February, 

Justice. Thirty years ago civil and criminal justice were administered by 

the lower officers of the state. The proceedings were generally oral 
and the powers of the different officials were uncertain. Fiiie was 
the usual punishment, the officer who levied the fine keeping a share of 
the proceeds for himself. , If the fine was not paid, in petty eases, the 
convicts were made to work as menials, and in serious eases, they 
• were thrown into prison. The civil courts established after the late 
NawdWs installation in 1870, consisted of the lower or sugm and the 
upper or kubra courts. The lower or munsif s court did the original 
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Vvorlv, and the upper or chief judge’s court did the appellate work. Chapter !¥• 
From the upper court an appeal lay to the Nawab. In 1877 the state 
Mrbh^h'l was im-ested \Yithd\il-po\vevsm chief judge oi'sarnydi/fdlushf 
and in I 87 O 5 on the Xawalfs death, the Assistant Agent’s court exer- Justice* 
cised the appellate jurisdiction of the NawaVs court. In 1SS1-S2 
the total number of cases f<>r original hearing in the niunsif's court, 
which has jurisiliction in suits up to £500 (Es. 5000), was 751. Of 
the 751 suits forty-two were arrears and 709 were fresh suits. Of 
the 751 suits 405 were settled, leaving 346 for disposal. In the 
lidrhharP s eoxiit the total number of appeals was forty-three, includ- 
ing nine arrears from the previous year. Of these twenty-six were 
settled, leaving a balance of seventeen. In the Assistant Agent’s 
court there were forty-five appeals, twenty-five of which were 
arrears. Of the forty-five, fourteen were settled. At the close 
of 1880-81 there were 109 unexecuted decrees to which were added 
482 applications in 1881-82 making a total of 591 of the value of 
£4675 (Rs. 46,750). Of these 430 of the value of £2688 (Rs. 26,880) 
were executed, leaving a balance of 161 of the value of £1987 
(Rs. 19,870). For the execution of decrees a special establishment 
is kei)t at a jmarly cost of £15 (Rs, 150). Imprisonment for debt is 
not often enforced. In 1881, in imitation of the Indian Limitation 
Act, limitation rules were framed and court fees were levied on 
appeals presented in the Assistant Agent’s court. In 1881 the 
receipts from court fees amounted to £545 (Rs. 5450). 

In 1876 the Chief Judge drew up certain registration rules and an Hegistration, 
office was established. Under the super\ision of the munsif regis- 
tration extends only to documents relating to immovable property, 

A fee of about one and a half per cent is taken on mortgages and 
of six and a quarter per cent on sales. In 1880-81, 143 deeds of 
the aggregate value of £3439 (Rs. 34,390) were registered against 129 
of the aggregate value of £2781 (Rs. 27,810) registered in 1879-80, 

Since 1869, when the late Naw4h was deprived of criminal CriinmalJustice. 
jurisdiction, criminal justice has been administered by the Agent and 
Assistant Agent. There are six criminal courts : the court of the 
Political Agent having the powers of a Sessions Judge ; the court 
of the Assivstaiit Agent residing in the state having the powers of an 
Assistant Sessions Judge and of a District Magistrate ; the court of the 
Mthhari with the powers of a second class magistrate and with 
powers to commit to the Agency courts ; and the courts of the three 
moMdharis or third class magistrates of Shrivardhan, Mha>sla, and 
Nandgaon. The courts of the Political Agent and of his Assistant 
have also appellate criminal jurisdiction. In former times, one chief 
feature of the state criminal law was the practice of allowing all 
offenceSj including murder, to be compounded for a money payment. 

Of late years the practice has been checked, and the compounding for 
ofiences is allowed only when it is sanctioned by the Assistant Agent. 

In 1880-81, 397 original cases were decided, of which two were 
settled by the Political Agent, ten by the Assistant Agent, forty-one 
by the second class magistrate, and 344 by the three third class 
magistrates. The total number of accused persons was 903, of whom 
364 or forty per cent were dismissed, 318 or thirty-five per cent were 
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acqiiittC^d and discharged, and , 221 or twentr-five per cent were 
convicted. Only, one'^ appeal case was settled I}y the Assistant 
Agent. The inajority of complaints relate to assault, petty theft, 
and trespass ; grave crimes are iincoiimion. 

ITiider the fourth article of the agreement executed 1;>y the late 
Nawal) in 1870,. a police force has been organized. Up to 1880 there 
were two classes of' police,- sixty state police who cost £453 (Rs. 
4.530), and tli.irt 3 -two jail police who cost £273 (Rs. 2730). Of the 
two ])odies only the jail police were drilled. Both were under the 
control of the %d7^1id/ri, the magistrates, and the head constable. 
In 1880 the two sections of the police were joined into one, the 
strength reduced from ninety-two to eighty-four, and the whole of 
them drilled and placed under the charge of the Assistant Political 
Agent. In 1880-81 the total police charges amounted to £757 
(Rs. 7570). In 1881, of 471 accused persons 142 or 30’4 per cent 
were convicted, and of £936 (Rs. 9360) worth of property alleged 
to have been stolen £802 (Rs. 8020) or about 86 per cent were 
recove.red. 

Till 1876 the onlj?’ jail in Janjira was a small place at Murud with 
three cells each large enough for six convicts. Prisoners sentenced 
to more than three months' imprisonment were sent to the Thana or 
to the Yerauda jail near Poona. In 1876 a new jail was built outside 
of Murud near the shore, in which all persons sentenced to imprison- 
ment for more than four days are confined. The jail is built on the 
cellular system, forming three sides of a square, within a quadrangle 
of strong stone walls twmnty-five feet high, overlooked by the guard- 
room, which is an upper story above the gateway. There are in 
all fourteen large cells each with room for six persons. Prisoners 
are made to work at their own handicrafts, and those who have no 
craft are made to mend roads or do other unskilled labour. A good 
driving road about a mile long has been made from Murud past the 
Residency towards Alibag entirely by prison labour. Ail un- 
skilled prisoners are forced to work six hours a day in the open 
air. In the hot season, the prisoners are taken out in turns, half in 
the early morning, the other half remaining to cook the morning 
meal ; these eat and go out to work when the other half returns. 
Every Friday, when no outdoor vrork is enforced, they clean the 
jail and wash themselves and their clothes. Every day in their 
leisure hours the prisoners are taught to read and write their 
vernaculars. Convicts sentenced to simple imprisonment are 
employed inside the jail in cooking, cleaning lamps, and keeping the 
place clean. Each prisoner receives a daily ration of rice, jDulse, 
salt, spices, hokmi, oil, butter, fish or molasses, and vegetables. Each 
prisoner cooks for himself or the prisoners of one caste cook 
together. When at Murud, the Assistant Agent visits the jail twice 
a day, and, in his absence, it is visited by the agency police officer. 
Thei*e is a jailor on a yearly pay of £18 (Rs. 180). The agency 
apothecary visits the jail daily. In 1880-81 he treated nineteen 
prisoners for guinea-worm and fevei\ On the 31st March 1882 
there were forty-four prisoners in the jail In 1881 the total cost 
of the jail amounted to £171 (Rs. 1710). Besides the Murud 
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jail aiitriecl prisoners, ■ and prisoners sentenced to not nioro than 
four days’ confinement, hare lock-tips' at ' Mandla-Boriai, Naiidgaoii, 
Mnriid, Mliasla, Pancliaitaii-Borlai, and'Sliriyardlian. 

There are two treasury accounts, one relating to the public trea- 
sury or ydhutMimi, and the other to the Nawab’s private purse, 
Midssa, In 1881-82 the total receipts amounted to £29,692 
(Rs. 2,96,920) and the total charges to £27,346 (Rs. 2,73,460)., Of the 
receipts £2%.0S9 (Rs. 2,80,390)' were credited to the public treasury, 
and £1653 (Rs. 16,530) to the private treasury. Of the ^state 
treasury receipts £18,263 (Rs. 1,82,630) ■ were from land revenue; 
£1904 (Rs. 19,040) from taxes ; £993 (Rs. 9930) from customs; 
£1005 (Rs. 10,050) from salt ; and £5874 (Rs. 58,740) from 
miscellaneous levies. Under charges there were £7312 (Rs. 73,120) 
for administrative purposes ; £2254 (Rs. 22,540) for the Political 
Agencj"; £1461 (Rs. 14,610) for cml and criminal justice ; £2676 
(Rs. 26,760) for public works ; and £12,624 (Rs. 1,26,240) under mis- 
cellaneous heads. Under private income there come £370 (Rs. 3700) 
from taxes; £969 (Rs. 9690) from land revenue; and £314 (Rs. 
3140) from miscellaneous sums. Under private expenses there 
were £1019 (Rs. 10,190). 

In 1869, when a British officer was first stationed in Habsdn, tlie 
only schools were kept by private teachers. In 1870 a state school 
was started at Municl, and in 1871 it was raised to the rank of a high 
school. In 1873 a branch school was opened at Shrivardhan. In 
1874 the Nawab appointed an education committee consisting of the 
Assistant Agent as president, and five Musalman and three Hindu 
members. Under the presidency of the chief revenue officer, sub- 
committees of two Hindus and two Musalmaiis were appointed in 
each sub-division. At each of the three towns of Murud^ Mhasla, 
and Shrivardhan, one Marathi and one Musalman school were opened ; 
and a seminary w" as started at Janjira mider a sub-committee 
of the chief msidents in the fortress. The head committee drew 
up rules regulating the hours of school, and the subjects to be 
taught.^ They decided that the committee should examine each 
school once a quarter, and that the sub-committee should examine the 
schools in their charge twice a month. A monthly fee of l|cL (1 anna) 
was levied from each pupil whose parents paid any cess, and Sd, 
(2 annas) from pupils whose parents paid no cess. Girls were 
admitted free. Besides school fees, the sources of the school fund 
were a yearly cess of 66". (Rs. 8) on each Brahman and Prablm fire- 
place ; a cess of 3^ per cent on all revenue paid to the state in 
cash ; a commission on sales of books ; and notice fees and fines. 
Well-to-do parents, who failed to send their children to school, were 
dismissed^ if they were state servants^ and in other cases had their 
house-tax doubled. On the rolls of these schools were 508 pupils, 
of whom 258 were Hindus, 242 Musalmans, and eight Beni-Isrdels 
and others. In 1874-75 a Musalman village school was opened at 
Vervatna, the Musalm^ns of the village meeting half the expense 


i In the Miisalmin schools the work of each day is begun by half an hour’s. 
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and the head committee the other half. In 1S75-7G four new schools 
were opened, two, one for- . Hindiis and one for Miisfilnians, at 
Pancliaitan, the third at HaresliTar, and tl:ie foiirtli at Mamlla-Burlai. 
This raised the niimber of . schools' to twelve and the number of 
pupils to oSo. Ill 1876 the niiiiiber of scliools rose to fourteen and 
ill 1881 to twentj-two. ' In 1881-82 the twenty-two schools had on 
the rolls 1221 pupils and a daily average attendance of 804 Of 
the 1221 pupils 811 (722 boys, .89 girls) were Hindus and 410 
(40o boys, 5 girls) were Musalmans* The education staff consists 
of two inspectors and thirty-seven .teachers. Besides these schools 
there were, in 1881, fortj-six private schools, thirty-four with 
252 pupils for Musalmans, and twelve with, 104 pupils for Hindus. 
There are no special arrangements for the education of boys of the 
depressed classes. In 1881 the total expenditure on education was 


£641 (Rs. 6410). 

Health. Ill the dispensary, which was opened in 1869 and is attached to 

the Agency,. 953 persons -were treated in 1879. Of these 933 
were discharged cured, and, at the close of the year, there was a 
balance, of twenty under- treatment. In 1880-81 there were 1301 
admissions. The total cost amounted to £100 (Rs. 1000). The jne- 
vailing diseases are mtermittent and remittent fever, guinea- w'orm, 
dysentery, and small-pox. . 

yaccination. Vaccination was introduced in 1873, the Nawab making it obli- 

gatory under penalty of fine or imprisonment. Under the supervision 
of the vaccinating officer in the British district of Kolaba there is 
one vaccinator on a monthly pay of £2 (Rs. 20). He has under 
him a peon drawing 12^. (Rs. 6) a month. In 1880-81, 25S2 persons 
were vaccinated of whom 1271 were bo 3 ’s and 1311 girls; 1464 
were under one j'car, and 1118 were above one j^ear. Of the whole 
number 1948 were Hindus, 392 Musalmans, and 242 Others. The 
cost of the j^ear’s vaccination was £17 {Rs. 170). Cattle-disease 
seldom appears in a severe form, but in 1876 an epidemic carried off 
about 2000 head of cattle. 
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PLACES OF INTEREST. 

AraVi, a small village of 245 souls, about four miles north of 
Shrivardhan, has a yearly fair held on the Ghaitra (April) full-moon 
in honour of Bahiri. The fair is attended by about 400 people, and 
articles worth about £5 (Rs. 50) are offered for sale. 

DaB.da-'Ila"Jpiiri 5 on the south shore of theRajpuri creek near 
its mouth and about a mile from the island fort of Janjira, though it 
has now only 540 people, has, at different times in the history of the 
Konkan, been a place of consequence. Vincent and Lassen have 
ideiitifi.ed Rajpuri with Ptolemy's (a.b. 155) Balepatna, and the 
Palaipatnai of the Periplus (A.i). 247). But the important trade 
centre of Mahad on the S4vitri in Kolaba, with the large group of 
early Buddhist caves 5 ti iha P^.1t nm 
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identification.^ Puri^ wliieli was tlie -eapital of tlie Koiikaii SiMliaTas 
from xi,D. SIO to A.D. 1260, lias by some been 'supposed to '.be .Eajpnri. 
Blit Daiida-Eajpiiii lias no ancient remains and seems to be^ too far; 
south for the capital of the northern Silaharas. The position of , 
Puri is doubtful. The Mora landing or bandar on the north-east 
corner of Gharapuri or Elephanta is perhaps the most likely 
identification. Aeeordiiig to Jervis, but this is doubtful, Eajpuri was 
the head of a district at the beginning of the fourteenth century.^ 
The first certain reference is towards the close of the fifteenth 
eentuiy, when, in 1490, after a long siege, the town was reduced by 
Malik Ahmad, the founder of the Nizam Shahi djuiasty.^ So long 
as Alimadnagar power lasted Daiida-Rajpuri remained a place of 
considerable trade. In 1514 Barbosa notices it under the name of 
Banda or Dando,^ and about the same time the Gujarat histories 
laeiition it as a place of trade and the head of one of the twenty 
divisions of the Gujarat dominions.^ In 1538 Dom Joao de Castro 
calls Daiida a great and noble river with a town of the same name 
hid among palms and brushwood. The entrance had four fathoms 
at low tide. Inside were two islands one of them strengthened by 
a fort® In 1608 it was spoken of as a rich trading town/ and 
in 1659, it, or rather the island of Janjira, was recommended by the 
presidency of Surat along with Bombay and Versova as places 
naturally strong which could be fortified and made a safe retreat for 
the Company’s servants and property.® In 1670 it was noticed by 
Ogiihy. During the next twenty years it was the scene of the 
unceasing struggles between the Marathas and the Sidis of which 
details have been given under History. About 1700 the traveller 
Hamilton described it as a town of the Sidis who had generally 
a fleet of Moghal vessels and an army of 80,000 to 40,000 men. 
It was a good harbour, supported a large number of black cattle, 
and supplied Bombay with meat when on good terms and with fish 
when otherwise.® About 1780, under the name of Kh^nde Eajpuri 
it is entered in Marathi records as yielding a revenue of £947 
(Es. 9470)/® Since the rise of Bombay, the trade of the town lia>s 
died away. In 1881-82 it was valued at £2190 (Rs. 21,900), of 
%¥hich £99 (Es. 990) were imports and £2091 (Es. 20,910) were 
exports. 

Dewgad or Haresliva,r, a small village about three miles 
south of Shrivardhan, is a place of Hindu pilgrimage. In the time 
of Forbes (1771) the ^ullage was noted for the sacredness of the 
temple, the beauty of its women, and for haraig been the residence 
of the ancestors of the Peshwas.^^ There is a temple sacred to Kal- 
Bhairav, who is said to cure all sicknesses caused by evil spirits. 
Two fairs are held in the year, one on the Mahdshivrdtra (February) 
for one day and the other from Kdrtik shuddha 11th to 15th 


^ Vincent’s Commerce of the Ancients, II. 431 ; Lassen^s Ind. Ait. III. 183. 

® Jer\ds’ Konkan, 81. ® Briggs’ Ferishta, IIL 191, 199, 

^ Stanley’s Barbosa, 71. ® Bird’s Gujardt, 111 and 129. 

^ Primeiro Eoteiro da Costa da India, 48, 163, 167. ^ Kerr’s Voyages, VIII. 308. 

® Bruce’s Annals, I. 548. ® Hamilton’s New Account, 1. 244. 

lA TfTcr..,.: — 5„ AT — OKict 11 Aripn-hal TVTfimnirs, T. 190. 
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(NoYeiiiber). They are attended by about 3500 persuiis and on 
each occasion iiowers, fruits^ sweetmeats, tOT.s> and bangles 
about £60 (Rs. 600) are sold. Of a former yearly grant of £240 
(Rs. 2400) paid to the temple by the Peshwa, tlie British Government 
coiitiime to pay £115 (Rs. 1150). The temples are iiiiilcr the 
snpeiwisioii of the British officers in the Eatnagiri district. 
Epideniie sickness has never broken out at these fairs. 

The fortified island of Janjiralies Just within the entrance of the 
Eajpuri. creek, the mainland being half a mile distant to the east 
and, a mile to the westd In shape it is irregularly oval oi'* nearly 
round and .it is ght by walls which at high tide rise abruptly from 
the water to a height of from- forty-five to fifty feet. At low’' tide 
the wmter recedes leaving the rock foundations on which the rralls 
are built dry. . On the east side, opposite Eajpuri, is a large and 
handsome entrance gateway with steps leading to the water, and, 
on the west, facing the open sea, a small postern gate used in former 
years in times of siege, leads into a wide masonry platform about 
twenty feet above high water mark. The platform is built in the 
form of a semicircle stretching along the sea face and takes in 
and is covered by bastions. The walls are battlemeiited, strongly 
loopholed, and have their faces covered wnth nineteen bastions, 
eighty feet across and thirty feet deep, at intervals of about 
ninety feet. In the bastions and on the walls are ten guns, three 
of native and seven of European make. Of the three native 
guns, w^hicli are on the main gate, the largest is eighteen feet long 
with a circumference of seven feet eight inches at the muzzle and a 
bore of fourteen inches diameter. It is known as the Kallal Bdngd% 
apparently from eight large rings that are attached to either side, and 
is said to have been brought by the Peshwa's army, probably in 1735, 
and alDaiidoned on its retreat. It is of great weight, and is said to 
have been raised to its present position by being gradually built up. 
Of the seven European guns, three were made in Sweden, one in Spjain, 
one in Holland, and one in France. There is nothing on the seventh 
by which its original owners can be traced. The three Sw’^edish 
brass guns, which are on three separate towers, are of veiy handsome 
make and are precisely alike in size and pattern. The gun is ten 
feet long with a breech three feet in circumference and a 
bore four inches in diameter. It hears the letters C. R. S., and 
below' the letters are the Royal Arms of Sweden with the date 
Anno 1665. Round the breech there is engraved ''Goos-Mich 
lohan — Meyer in Stockholm.’’ At the breech is a pow^der-pan 
supported by twisted snakes. These guns are fired for salutes at 
the present day, Tlie Spanish brass gun is ten feet three inches 
long, and has a bore five inchevS in diameter. It bears the 
words '' Don Phiilippe III Rey D’Espana” with the golden fleece 
below, and the Spanish arms. This gun is still used in firing salutes. 
The Dutch brass gun is seven feet five inches long and has a bore 


^ Dom JoS;o de Castro, in 1638, . described it as a gunsliot long and a little less 
broad witb. a round head in the centre where the people lived. Primeiro Koteiro da 
Oostn da. India, 166 .,,,,; * 
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four indies in diameter. It lias engraved 'ronncl tlie breech 
Hans Noordeii Et Ian Alberte de Grave Amsterdam/' and the date 
1672 below two As, the second A being placed in an inverted form 
below the first A. The Erench brass gun is nine feet long with a 6| 
inch bore and has a coat of arms siirmoniited by a fleni-de-lys crown. 
It bears neither date nor name. The seventh unknown gun is also 
of brass. It is twelve feet ten inches long and has a six-inch bore. 
Except tW'O fishes engraved on the muzzle the gnn has no dis- 
tinguishing marks. Besides these gtms there are two brass mortars 
and a brass four-barrelled gun about 8| feet long. Over the avails and 
interior of the fortress lie scattered 121 pieces of cannon of various 
calibre, serviceable and unserviceable. There is also a scimitar- 
shaped sword four feet long and one foot broad. 

Just above the great entrance/ near the heavy iron studded gates^ 
is a large white stone let into the walls^ on which is carved the 
word yohor meaning 1111 H. (a.d. 1694). This marks the begin- 
ning of the building of the walls^ which were finished in a.d. 1707 
by Sidi Sirul Khan (1707-1733). The first object of interest on 
passing through the gateway are the ruins of a large mansion said 
to have been bnilt in the time of Sidi Sirul Khan. This building, 
like the fort walls, is of well out blocks of trap strongly cemented. 
The windows are surrounded by ornamental stone carving in the 
Saracenic style. Further to the right, built round a large cistern, 
are the NawaVs palace and women^s quarters. The palace is a 
small upper-storied stucco building in the ordinary modern Hindu- 
European style. It has no special interest; the rooms are small and 
gaudily painted, and several have their walls and ceilings lined with 
mirrors. A terrace overhangs the water. In the fort, besides the 
Nawab and his family, live the mrddrs and their relatives and 
dependents, and some Koli families descendants of the former owners 
of the fort or inhabitants of the island. The space within the fortress 
is limited. Narrow roughly paved alleys run between the closely 
packed houses which rise tier upon tier to the inner citadel. On the 
highest point, about 200 feet above the sea, is the magazine supported 
by old fashioned swivel guns, commanding a most extensive sweep. 
One of these guns still stands on its pivot on a masonry carriage, 
while others lie scattered about. This part of the citadel commands 
a wide view. To the south-west and west stretches the ocean ; the 
Rajpnri creek winds to south-east till it is a narrow palm-covered 
neck of land making the creek look like a lake. To the west, on 
a slight eminence, partly hid among trees, stand the broken walls 
of the old Rajpnri palace, which was abandoned by the late Nawab 
seven or eight years ago. The flat fortified rock of K^nsa or Padam- 
durg rises out of the sea about two miles to the north-west. 

In 1860, more than half the interior of the Janjira fortress was 
burnt, and a mass of state papers and documents was destroyed. 
The fire did no injury to the wails, and many of the houses that 
were burnt have been rebuilt or partially restored. There are still 
broken walls and charred ruins. On all sides are dirt and 
desolation. Even close to the palace, which by contrast looks fresh 
and pretty, some of the houses are roofed with patches of tiles and 
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lately undergone a sieged ■■ In the fortress a yearly Miiliaminadaii 
fair or nrm is hehl in. .honour of the Panehaitan s'hrine.- AceoviliiitT 
to the eoiuMion story tive boilies were wusliei] ashore ainl lay 
iinlairiecl till some .Musalmansj warned in a ilreaiiy went to the 
island, and, iiiiding the- bodies buried them and raised a toiah over 
tliein. Another story is thahthe shrine was raiscsl when >Shah Tahir 
was appointed eoniiiiaiidaiit of Janjira; and accortliiig to a third 
aeeoiiiit the stones are old Koli deities whom the iliisaliiiaiis turned 
ill to saints and continued to worship. The fair is held on tliefull-iiiooii 
ol Kdvtik (y^ovemhev) Olid Imts for three days. It is attended by 
from 2500 to SOOO people, mostly Musalmaiis and religions beggars. 
Sweetmeats, toys, fruits, flowers, and tea and coflee worth in all 
aljout £100 (Rs. 1000) are sold on the occasion. The village of 
Kigri, yielding a yearly revenue of £100 (Rs. 1000), is held in grant 
by the shrine. Out of the proceeds of the village the K^xwab feeds 
the people, each /a/^rr receiving' a small sum of money on leaving. 
Besides this the Nawab ■ spends on his own account about £100 
(Rs. 1000) in charity. On the third day an embroidered covering is 
carried through the fort in procession, headed by the Nawab, who at 
sunset lays it on the tomb. 

Kliokari, a small village on the mainland nearly opposite the 
Janjira fortress, contains three massive stone tombs in the Indo- 
Saracenic style. The largest is the tomb of Sidi Sirnl Edr^ii who 
was chief of Janjira from 1707 to 1733, and the two smaller l3uildings 
are the tombs of Sidi E^sim commonly known as Yakut lOiaii, who 
was in command of Janjira (1670-1677), of the Moghal fleet (1677- 
1696), and again of Janjira (1696-1707) ; and of his brother Khairiyat 
Khan who was in command of Danda-Rajpuri (1670-1677) and 
of Janjira (1677-1696). The tomb of Sinil Khan is said to have 
been built during his lifetime. Yakut Khaifls tomb has an Arabic 
inscription stating that he died on Thursday 30tli Jamma-Dilatval 
H. 1118 (A.i>. 1707). Khairiyat Khan’s has also an inscription. 
The figures of the date of his death are H. 1 OIS, but the Arabic words 
give the date H. 1108 (a.d. 1696) and this is probably correct. 
The tombs are kept in repair by the Nawab who has assigned the 
village of Savli-Mithagar with a yearly revenue of £200 (Rs. 2000) 
for tiie maintenance of Sirul Klian’s tomb, and the village of Do^lakal 
for the maintenance of Yakut Khan’s and Khairiyat Khan’s tombs. 
On Thursday nights the Kuran is read at these tombs and yearly 
death-days or tirus are celebrated. 

Kolma^adle, a village about five miles south-east of Slirivar- 
dhan, and at the mouth of the Banket river, is perhaps Ptolemy’s 
(A.D. loO) Mandangad and is Barbosa’s (1514) Mandabad, a sea-port 
of Moors and Gentiles where many ships gathered to buy stuffs, 
particularly from Malabar, cocoanuts, arecas, a few spices, copper 
and quicksilver.^ 

Ennatbaru Point, bearing south a half east four miles from the 
, Rdjpuri creek and sixteen miles north by west a half west from 


s'i ^ Mu Bv .Saperintesieat of Post Offices, Konkm DmEion, 
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B^nkot, is tlie north point of Enmharu Bay, formerly called Comrah, Chapter V. 

It affords shelter from north-west winds to Yessels of large size, places oflnterest 

The point stands out more than a mile from the regular coast line 

and is high and steep. The hills OYerhanging Knmbaru Bay are ^CraxsAatr Point. 

800 feet high and heavily wooded. At the south end of the 

bay, near the shore, is a rock on which the sea breaks in three 

fathoms.^ 

Madga^ about twelve miles south ofJanjira, is a hill about MADOAn. 
1300 feet high. It stands out like a truncated cone from a range of 
hills which runs to the sea. In 1744 the Sidis for a time placed this 
fort under the charge of the Peshwa to prevent the KoMba chief 
from taking it. On the top are the remains of a large fortress; but 
only the outlines of the walls are left. The fort was destroyed 
about 1830 by Sidi Muhammad Khan (1826-1848). 

Ma'ndla-Borlai lies on the coast about two miles south of the 
Eevdanda creek. Its population consists chiefly of Kolis, who carry 
on a large fish trade. In 1881-82 its trade was returned as worth 
£1269 (Rs. 12,690), of which £273 (Rs. 2730) were imports and 
£996 (Rs. 9960) were exports. 

Mliasla, at the head of the south branch of the R^jpuri creek 
about sixteen miles from the sea, has a population of 1830 souls, 
chiefly Musalmdns. The position of Mhasla, at the head of this 
great gulf, marks it as one of the early centres of trade, and suggests 
that it may be Ptolemy's (a. 1). 150) Musopalli, the metropolis of the 
Pirate Coast.^ The only noticeable buflding is a mosque, which shows 
signs of having been built from the stones of a Hindu temple, which, 
according to local accounts, was dedicated to Maheshvar. The stones 
of the entrance steps are dressed like Hindu temple stones and have 
still faint traces of Hindu images. In the mosque are two large 
wooden pillars engraved in Hindu fashion, and the stones in the 
hdbha or prayer niche seem to have been the side-posts of a Hindu 
temple door. There are traces of old walls in the Musalman burying- 
ground, and to the north of the mosque a field pays a yearly fee to 
the mosque priest or miilla, which the village records show was 
in former times paid to provide oil for the temple lamp-pillar. The 
trade of the town is poor, but an impetus may be given to it by 
constructing a cart-road so as to enable the Govale produce to reach 
its market. In 1881-82 the trade was returned as worth £590 
(Rs. 6900), of which £57 (Rs. 570) were imports and £533 (Rs. 5330) 
were exports. 

Mlirudj surrounded on three sides by the sea and a shallow creek, Mtoup. 
stands on the coast about a mile north of Janjira. Its length is 
about a mile and a half from north to south, and its breadth about 
half a mile. Except the chief market place or sadarbazdr and the 
Koli quarters, the town consists of detached houses in gardens 
surrounded by cocoa and betel palms. , The town contains about 
6350 people. There is a "brisk trade' ■, which , in 1881-82 was of 


^ Taylor’s Sailing Directory, 386. 

® Bertius Ptolemy, X. The inland position of Musopalli in Ptolemy may be 
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the vabie nf .CS0i> sR^^. 7:1, 9W\ _ flf tlw wliule amount, i:ll32 
( Ha were iiitport. aaii £4247 i'E,'. 42.57Ui vvt'ro exports. 

Tlu* lea'linjl artieles of tra'it* are rice, ertieiaimts. liivwiKnl, an*! 

ti>h. It is tho cliief aihiunistrutivi' centre on the mainland 
an-i lias the nflk'e.snf the Agt-ui uiid the uiuuvit'. a di-p<;n- 

•sary, u Jail, a post office, and a schf>oi A veHrly fair in liontairof 
Kotfshviir Mahadev islield on ' '/eu'trr ../i if,W/ei 14tli (Aprili. About 
200U persons attend the fair when catiihles air'l loy^ <<t' the value of 
about £U0 (.Hs. hUOi are sold. 

Ha'ndgaon, which lie,, atont four miles noith uf Janjira, is 
ohieiiy rnaiie up of detached houses in cocoa and l.ietel _gai*dens. 
It is about t.%vo itiiles knig and a mile broad. The trade is «niall, 
niaiuly the export of timber and firewooil to Bombay. It is tho 
heiid-i\uarters of a mahnlhtri and has a school. A yearly fail in 
lionour of Gadba Devi is held on the Chaitra (sbpril) full-moon. 
It is attended by about 2000 person.s_and has a sale of .sweetinents, 
bangles, and toys. 

Padamdurg, the Lotas Fort, also called the Ka'nsa fort, 
commanding the entrance to the EAjpmi creek, was built about 
1693 on a rock in the centre of the bay about two miles north- 
west of Janjira.^ The fort stands in S| fathoin.s water more than 
one mile from the mainland. Its walls, which are pierced bj a 
sTnfl,ll gateway, are high and strong, and covered by six bastions 
about sixty feet apart. Above the bastions rise towers built in the 
shape of an irregular octagon of different size-s and are roofed in. 
Guns of various calibre lie about the fort and some are mounted on 
wooden gun-carriages in the towers. An attempt was made to build 
outworks on the sea side quite independent of the original fort, 
but they were never completed and are now in ruins. The water 


■i,i ,'j. . 
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following the outline of the rock on which it is bnilt^ and is 
sometimes nsed by the chiefs as a state prison for political offenders. 
There is always a guard of about twenty-five men. 

Pancliaitail-Borlaij about six miles south of Janjira, is 
venerated by the Muhammadans as containing a shrine to the five 
saints, Punch Fir, According to the local belief the Nawdbs were 
invested with the charge of this shrine by the Delhi Emperors. But 
it seems more likely that like the Paiicliaitan shrine in the island 
fort of Janjira, this is a relic of Shdh Tahir's Shia influence at the 
Ahmadnagar court in the beginning of the sixteenth century, A 
yearly fair on the full-moon of Chaitra (April) is attended by about 
800 persons when articles worth' about £17 (Es. 170) are sokl In 
1881-82 there was a trade' of £1920 (Es. 19,200), of which £154 
(Es. 1540) were imports and £1766 (Es. 17,660) were exports. 

, StoivardEail, with, in 1881, a population of 7425, is about twelve 


^ Al^ont 1693 or KAnsa is meationed as one of the newly built forts of the 
^ Mr, F. B. Post Offices, Konkan BivisioiL 
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Hiiles rioiitli of Janjira, It is well placed, for trade and in the six- 
teenth and seventeenth centuries under. Ahmadnagar and afterwards 
under Bijapiir was a port of consequence. It appears in the leading 
European travellers as Zitiardain In-153S Doin Joao tie Castro 
described it as with little water in the- pier at low tide but inside 
liirgi* aiul rouniyd It, or rather Hareshvar about three miles to the 
south, is notable as the birth-place of .Balaji Tishvanatli, the first 
Peshwa (1713-1720) who ivas the deskmtikh oi the town, In 1713 
Slirn'aidlian was one of the sixteen fortiiied places iii the Konkaii 
ceded by Bdlaji Tishvaiultli Peshwa to.Kanlioji Angria of Kolaba.” 
Shrivardhaii has still a considerable trade' which in 18S1-82 was of 
the value of ±3042 (11s: 30,420), of which £1182 (Es. 11,820) were 
imports, and £1360 (Es. 18,600) were exports. The trade consists 
chietiy of iDetelnuts wliicdi are highly valued in Bombay. On 
G/ira'fm full-moon (April -May) a yearly fair is held in honour of 
Bahiri when about 3000 persons attend it, and articles valued at 
about £60 (Rs. 600) are sold. 

Vela's# about three miles north of Shrivardhan, is noted as the 
birth-place of Bdlaji Janardan, commonly called, Nana Phadnavis, 
who was the chief power in the Maratha State between 1763 and 
1800. 

The Whale Reef lies nearly 1| miles west by south of Eajpuri 
point and S| miles south-west by west of the island fort of Jaiijira, 
from 'which it is visible just clear of Eajpuri point. It is a breaking 
patch of rocksj partly dry at low 'water, having four fathoms 
between it and the main and 4| fathoms one mile to seaward. It 
is nearly half a mile long shelving gradual^ at the south end and 
is 200 yards broad, w-itli a channel of four fathoms inside. A large 
ship ought not to approach this danger nearer than eight or nine 
fathoms in the night, for the rise of the spring tides is twelve feet 
and it flow^s to eleven hours at full-moon and on the changes of 
the moon. Midway between the Kansa fort and the Whale Eeef 
there is a depth of 4| fathoms mud at lowest tide, and, after half 
flood, a vessel can boldly run in and anchor half a mile to the south 
of Janjira in four fathoms.^ 
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^ Primeiro Roteiro da Costa da India, 47. ^ Grrant Dulf s Mar4tli4s, 193. 

® Taylor’s Sailing Directory, 386, 






APPEMDIX. 


I.--^KOLABxi PLACES OF INTEREST. 

The earliest description of the Alibdg harbour is Rom Joao cle Castro’s 
ill 1538. Between the Nigaon sands and the small island of Cheul 
(OhenI Kadn) is a great island of rock (Koidba). Between it and the 
land is a harbour protected from the north-east.^ 

After pointing out and illustrating*^ the close connection between the 
architecture of certain Jain temples and tombs at Mudbidri in South Kanara 
and the religious buildings of Nepal and Thibet, Mr. Fergusson says 
*Of the origin of the connection I can offer not eTen a plausible conjecture.^ 

The following passages seem to throw light on the source of this Chinese 
element in the buildings at Mudbidri in South Kdnara. 

Under their early Mongol sovereigns (1250) the Chinese regained their 
supremacy at sea. They reopened the old (600 - 880) trade direct with 
Western India, and, during the first half of the fifteenth century, they 
were acknowledged as overlords by the kings of Ceylon.*^ In the time of 
Marco Polo (1290) and of Ibn Batuta (1340) and probably till the 
beginning of the fifteenth century,^ Chinese trade settled at Kaulam or 
Quilon in Travankor and in Kalikat and Eli on the Malabir coast. In 
the port of Pandarane, twenty miles north of Kalikat, the big Chinese 
junks usually passed the stomiy months (May -August) of the south-west 
monsoon. Caspar Correa^ (1510-1560) states that when the Portuguese 
arrived at Kalikat there w^as a tradition that many Chinese had come about 
400 years before and settled on the coast and left descendants, and that 
their sumptuous idol temples w'-ere still to be seen. Successive Chinese 
colonies in Java,^ the ^Ciiinese’ tow^er of Negapatam near Tanjur so 
closely like the priests^ tombs at Mudbidri,^ and Ghinihetoliegan^ ^ sons of 
Chinamen,^ Abd-er-Razzak^s (1440) name for the brave and sturdy Kalikat 
seamen,^ suppoii; the tradition that the Chinese came to the Malabar coast 
to settle as well as to trade. It was probably fear of their success as 
settlers, perhaps aroused as in the case of the Portuguese by the jealous 
rivalry of Arab traders, that led the Zamorin to ill use the Chinese and 
drive them from his doininions.^^ 

Besides with the Malabdr coast the Chinese had connection with the 
Gujarit coast and perhaps with GheuI in the Konkan. Ibn MuhalhaP^ 
(941) states that the people of Saimur are descended from Chinese and 


^ Primeiro Eoteiro, 67. Bom Jo^o’s reference to KoMba seems 'to show that the 
rock was not then fortified. 

2 Indian Architecture, 270-276. ® Indian Architecture, 278. 

^ Yule^s Cathay, Ixxiy. ® Ynle^s Marco Polo, II. 327. 

® Voyages of Vasco da Gama, 147. Reinaud^s Abulfeda, cccxc, 

® Compare Fergusson, 27o, and Indian Antiquary, VII, 224. 

^ Major’s India, XVth Century, 19. 

Joseph of Cranganor in Yule’s Marco Polo, II, 827, Yule’s Cathay, cxcii. 
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Tiirk>. Th»"* aceouut in other does not suit Haiimir rir tod 

ilir* merit, ion of the wood kiiown m Saiiiinr wood seeiriv< to maki? it proljalile 
that th»* rrfemree was to Tiriim* island in the Eastern Aivhipt/lago which 
hiiH Cldnese settlers and a special sandal wood 

There is more evidence of a Chinese conni*etion witli the.? Gujarat ports, 
in thr* s^weiith and eighth ct^ntnrics Chinese ships ealler! at Bin for 
|.tiirposefi» i»f traded in the eleventh eeiitiirj SomiKlth wars a place of call 
for vessels on their way from Bofak in Africa to (diina,'^ In the twelfth 
century they traded to BroadiJ^ and in the thirteenth century {1262) a 
somewhat rloiihtful passage seems to show’ that ^Soiniiiitk Sih^kaua^ with 
some other places on the wmst coast of India, paicl liomag*? to the Cliinese. 
Again, according to Portuguese writers^ Mahmud Begacla s father built 
Din ill memory of a victory over a Chinese fleet, and Do Couto gives the 
Chinese the credit of buikling the fort of Oogha.^ 

Under the name of Karachi Piitehiik is export-eel in large 

quantities chiefly from Bombay to Hongkong and the Straits Settlements 
and in smaller quantities to Arabia and Japan. The total export from 
Bombay by sea in 1881-82 was 1918 ewts.® Bombay imported 8S3 mvts. 
of Putchuk by sea from ElaraeM during the same year. What is not 
imported by sea is believed to come by land from Gnjardt and Upper 
India. The root comes from Karachi under the name of ImildMi or the 
Kut (Costus) stick, 

Pliny (a.d, 77) calls the Costus the root and leaf of the greatest price in 
India, of excellent and sweet smell. lie notices two varieties, black and 
white, found in Patale on the Indus7 

Of the fifteen bastions, four are on the north or land face, two on either 
side of the old gateway, Tliey are large out-works -with -watch towers and 
sentry-boxes and with from two to eight guns. The east face has three 
bastions, all small, -vutli one or two guns. The south or sea face has five 
bastions two to the right and three to the left of the sea gate, one large 
the others small, none -^vith more than two guns. The w-est face has three 
bastions, more or less ruined and with no guns. 

Proceeding to the right of the Eevdanda Sea Gate the first bastion i$ 
twenty paces by ten, mounting two old camion ; the second, very small, has 
two old cannon ; the third is the extreme eastern angular bastion with two 


^ Yule’s Cathay, Ixxix. ^ AI Binini in Yule’s ISIarco Polo, IL 334. 

® Yule’s Cathay, Ixxix. ^ Faria-y-Sonza in Kerr, \T. 230. 

Becada I. IL Bk. IV. ch. 

® The export to Hongkong and the Straits Settlements during lSSO-81 was 1592 
cwts. valued at £3573 (Es. 35,730) ; and during 1881-82 1898 cwts. valued at £3629 
(Ks. 36,290). The balance of 20 cwts. went to Arabia and Japan. In 1S8I-S2 the 
chief exporting months were April, June, July, August, and September* Collector 
of Customs, 821, 10th March 1883. 

^ Hataral History, XII. 12. In 1720 Captain Hamilton notices Putchuk as an 
article largely expor-fced from the Sind ports. He writes, ** The -wood Lignum duice 
grows only in this country. It is rather a weed than a wood and nothing of it is 
useful but the root called ‘ Putchqk ’ or Eadix dulcis. I never heard it is used in 
physic, but it is a good ingredient in the composition of perfumes. There are great 
quantities exported for Surat, and from thence to China, where it bears good price ; 
for, being all idolaters, and burning incense before their images, this root beaten into 
fine powder and an incense pot laid over smoothly with ashes, and a furrow made in 
the ashes,: about a quarter of ,an inch broad and as much in depth, done very 
artificially into a great length, the powder is put into that furrow, and first fired 
apd it will bum a long time hke a match, sending forth a fine smoke, whose smeM 

is=Very" grateM," the-powd^’ harirk'iihe'good qualities'' of mainMning ' atid ^'delayiiig \ 

theire,*. "Mm •' - 
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guns ; the on the east face is an anguiar.hastion with one gun ; the 

fifth, also on the east face, is an angular bastion with -one gun ; the' sixth on 
the north or land face is a large angular bastion with two guns, one of the 
main fortiheations on the land side. Then, passing the modern Alibag 
gateway, the serenth is a large angular . bastion like ■ the sixth, carrying 
eight guns with a watch tower at its west corner ; then passing the old 
land gatciway and a length of wall twenty-fiYe feet broad on the inner side, 
and carrying four cannon, comes, the eighth, a. large angular bastion with 
three cannon. In its extreme north-t¥est corner, is n stone tvatch tower 
twelve feet square and in the extreme west angle- a stone sentry-box. ' The 
ninth is a large circular bastion with two guns, almost entirely ruined and 
undermined by the sea. It has a stone and mortar octagonal watch tower 
of later construction. Then follow, on the west face, the tenth bastion, more 
or less ruined, with no guns ; next, passing a breach in the wall caused by 
the sea which faces the great Franciscan tower of St. Barbara’s or the Sat 
Klulni Buriij^ comes the eleventh bastion, more or less ruined, and with no 
guns ; the twelfth bastion is on the south-w^est corner, 'without guns ; the 
thirteenth on the south or sea face is a bastion with two guns; the fourteenth 
is a bastion without guns ; the fifteenth, several yards to the left oi the 
Sea Gate, is an angular bastion with two guns. 

Since the text w’^as written the Kdnarese stone found behind the 
Bdmeshvar temple by Mr. Sinclair, C.S., in 1874 has been examined by 
Mr. Fleet, C.S., Epigraphist to the Government of India. Mr. Fleet states 
that the stone is in praise of a religious teacher. It has no historic interest 
and probably belongs to the sixteenth or seventeenth century. 

In the Maratha war of ISIS Eangori was taken on May 20th by a 
detachment from Colonel Brother’s field force under Lieutenant Bellasis, 
The commandant and 200 men were allow’-ed to evacuate the fort, taking 
with them their anus and their private property, the garrison being 
ordered to proceed to Yengurla and the commandant to Satira. A 
quantity of grain was found in the fort.^ 

Cornets Hunter and Morrison, who, as noticed in the text, w^ere confined 
in this fort, w^ere seized by the Maratii^s at Uruli twenty miles east of 
Poona. On being waylaid the tw’o officers, whose escort consisted merely 
of one haviidar and twelve sepoys, took post in a rest-house and made a 
breast“%vork of their baggage. They defended themselves with courage 
for several hours and did not surrender till their ammunition was spent and 
the enemy had climbed to the top of the building and was firing on them 
through holes in the roof. It is worthy of mention that, though, before the 
attack, the officers w^ero offered a safe conduct to the British camp at Poona, 
they declined to avail themselves of an advantage in wMch their followers 
could not share. From XJruK the twm officers were taken to Poona, In a 


^ Asiatic Journal, YI. 640 ; PendMri and Mardtlia War Papers, 300. 

® Bombay Courm% 16th May 1818. In a general order by the Commander-in-Chief, 
dated Sunday, 1 Ith January 1818, the capture of these two officers is thus alluded to : 
‘‘This occurrence, while it evinces what may be done, even with a handful of 
disciplined troops, over a numerous irregular enemy, shows also the iujury the 
public service may suffer at any critical moment by a failure of ammunition. His 
Excellency embraces .this opportunity to order that no ^ard shall in future be 
detached from its corps on any service beyond the frontier ' without its full amount 
of spare ammunition, the want of which in the instance above described has forced 
two brave young officers to surrender in a situation where perhaps they might 
have maintained themselves until relieved.'* 

“The loss of the enemy was more than four times the original number of this 
small party and the Commander-in-Chief desires that , his approbation may be 
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Appendix^ It'ttiiMiriml Ml 1>17 tlwr .^ratrtl tlirtt tlioiidi rriihiT rotiglily 

moM nilnffiTP&f tnrritfHl ume ili^ ir aiTi\ul at Pi7)iia, 

nacii ml ^ * Ih’iWiHji 1 K^.;'»Mr 4 i>^r aiul tfimmry tlv^y wvr^t rarrit*4> ivniii Pocnia to Kaiigori 

lii:Hm'd. (ill croiH. At i\nx tlioy wei%/ mieml h*jfhm Inft K'Iu.-O'iI it : tliry were 

tlif II ne<* mid rvim\^d it alf^Oi wlien tlio-y rilluwo4 whoat bread 

aul a fo«I a clay. I^ome tiiae after they were oiiKerved eoiiiiiia down the 
liii! Mil foot under a s^tremg gtiard. When they liarl rcrieheil the Ix'ittom 
they %u're |ait- into litters and earned to a fiaa ahcait eight inile?^ froin 
Kfingori. isrohably on the way to Tasota, At V'asota the eoiiotiaiidaiit feci 
tlioiii Wi‘li. liut so elose was thtir coiiiiricrneiit that till a shell hurst, ovci* 
tht; rc'tnf of their prison diiriiig the British *siege of the fort in April 
tliey were ignorant of the neighhonrhood of an English forec\ nor till the 
eenmnandant had dedded to surrender did they know the name of the fort 
they ^v»/re ermfinecl in. Bt^fore the British took possession the two otiicers 
wore allowed to show themselves on the walls and were greeted by the 
Europeans of the mortar battei^" with three cheers.^ 

Knixmmt Ivhanderi Island,* wiiose greatest measurements are about 1300 feet 

il\ 324)* ^ 950 

is formed of twi'o oval-sliaped masses of trap^ each 
al;K>nt 050 feet long by 450 feet wide, their longer axes being parallel with 
. ■ eaeh other and lying iiorth-north*east by sonth-sonth-west. The higher of 

the two mounds lies to the eastward and its highest point is 100 feet above 
high winter springs. The western Ml! is seventy feet above high water 
springs. The crests of the MHs are about 500 feet apart and between is a 
valley at its highest part about eighteen feet above high water. 

The confomiatioix of theMand bears strong evidence that at one time 
the two Mils were separate or Joined only by a narrow ridge, the valley as 
. it now is having been to a great extent reclaimed. 

There are some fine ckumpa Michelia champaca and banyan trees on 
the island, also a large number of bor or Zizyplins jujuba trees. On the 
north side of the island is a temple and a tomb, and in the valley are several 
: tombs of sMpvTecked Mnsaimins. The water-supply is from four round 

wells and seven rectangular reservoirs, the largest being ISO'by^ 40^ and 25^ 
deep, with excellent drinking water. This reservoir was pumped dry in 
1876 and five feet of mud removed, but, except a small cannon liall, iiotMng 
was found. 

The original fortifications extended completely round the island, but 
some years ago a portion in front of the small cove on the north, which 
forms the landing place, was removed to make a foundation for fortes, \vhich 
. • . ^ • were never completed. The fortifications give evidence of %- ast labour and 

energy, many of the stones weigliing from two to four tons. They have 
a total length of 3200 feet and are in tolerable repair. They' include 
' - twenty-two bastions with curtains ranging in length from 360 to sixty feet. 

Many dismantled cannon are lying about. 

The light-house is a flab-roofed building lOT long and 30' high. -A 
50' high octagon tower in the centre of the building carries the lantern. 
The focal plane of the light is 148' above Mgh water springs and is visible 


expressed to the sepoys who have survived. He has also to express his hope that 
Comets Hunter and Momsou may, at no distant date, be restored to liberty and tbe 
service, an object which His Excellency will not fail to endeavour by every means 
to accomplish,*' Ifadrm Gmemmnt Gazette quoted in the Boxnbay Qourler of 16th 
May 1818, 

'^Bmnhm 0o«rl^, l§th April 1318. 

, Contributed ^7 £,jOri^ Eaginee? of the Bombay Port Past. 
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■ for twenty miles. The apparatus is a first order eataclioptric fixed light 
having an arc of illimiiiiation of 225" of which ,200" is white and 25" red ; 
the red ray of 25“’ is visible over the space 'between the bearings of north 
and north-north-west a quarter west, and covers, 'the Cheul Kadii reef and 
the dangers lying seaward of Alibag and GheiiL. Before the light-house 
was built a beacon was placed on the' hill' but was removed in 1852 shortly 
after it was set up, as it was found to d,o more harm than good. There was 
at one time a keep or strongliold on ' the top of the eastern hill where the 
light-house now stands. Tlie stones were .'used /in building the light-house. 

About three cables to the north-east of -Khanderi there is amass of rock 
'' ' just awash at high water. Between, this rock' and Klianderi there is 

anchorage with seventeen to eighteen feet -at low water extreme springs. 
About the same distance to the east is a patch of rocky ground, several 
rocks being just awash at low’- water extreme springs. On one of these 
it is proposed to construct a beacon as a guide to the navigation of the 
channel between Khanderi and Uiideri. This channel is about sixteen 
; feet deep at lo^v water extreme springs and is used by coasting and ferry 
’ steamers. 

A life-boat is stationed at Khanderi from the 15th of May to the end 
of September. The cre'w consists of one officer, one tyndal, and ten Koli 
fishermen. 

I On the road from Mandacl village to the Kuda caves is a burying-ground 

of the ]^Iandad Maratlias who generally do not burn but bury their dead. 
^ Among the tomb stones and long grave, mounds of the ordinary type are a 
number of small circles from five to eight feet in diameter and formed of 
stones weighing from twenty to forty pounds. They are of all ages, one or 
two evidently new. The hewui stone monuments in both this and another 
‘ cemetery near the Mandad landing place are richly ornamented with flower 
patterns. A number of these hewn stone monuments have been set up 
beside the road from the creek to the Mdndftd customs post.-^ 


1I--KOLABA KHOTI SETTLEMEKT.s 

Except three villages in Rolia where the hliots have accepted only yearly 
leases, all the Miots in the Pen and Roha sub-di\fisions have accepted the 
thirty years’ lease on the survey conditions. In Mangaoii seventy-seven 
hhoti villages have been leased for tliii-ty years and ninety-six for one year, 
while nine have been attached and are managed by Government. In 
MahacI sixty-eight hhoti villages have been leased for thirty years and 
fifty-nine for one year, while fifty-nine have been attached and are managed 
; ) by Government. The number of hhoti villages attached and managed by 
Govermnent during the five years ending 1881-82 was, in Mangaon, 
seventeen in 1877-78, eleven in 1878-79, five in 1879-80, nine in 1880-81, 
and fifteen in 1881-82 ; and in Mahad, sixty-seven in 1877-78, fifty-one in 
1878-79, forty-eight in 1879-80, forty-fi.\m in 1880-81, and sixty-two in 
1881-82. The hhoti villages under Government management are usually 
those for which the hhots cannot agree to appoint a manager, or which they 
find themselves unable to manage, or whose profi.ts are so small that it is 
not woidih their while to manage them. Such villages vary in number from 


^ ^ Mr. W. P. Siuciair, O.S. As to the stone circles Mr, Bmclair*s guide said that 

many people made these circles round their relations’ graves ; that the use of them 
as against long or rectangular enclosures was a mere matter of choice ; and that the 
use of either instead of solid hewn stones was merely dictated by poverty^, 

“ For details see above pp. 162-166, 203, 207. 
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IV.^icolABA BIR'DS.-i 

A list of Oatiie Birds found in the district is , given above (30-37). To 
this list may l*e added tin* game birds given in Thana (Bombay Statistical 
Account, XIIL Part I. 48-54) with the following changes and additions ; 
Under Eaptores may be added the Osprey, Paiidion halitetiis, the Grey** 
baekiid Sea-eagle, ilalhettis lencogaster, l:»oth very common on the coast, 
and the Crested Hawk-eagle, Limmetiis cirrhatiis, on the higher and more 
wooded hills. The crested hawk-eagle closely resembles the crested 
serpeiiheagle, Spiiornis cheela, the only difference being that -the latter' has 
a white crest tipped black, the former a black crest tipped tvMte;. Under. 
Cremitores, anitich smaller .Green Pigeon than the Sohtliern Green Pigeon, 
Orocopns chlorigaster, is found' in the .. district. It may perhaps be the 
Browni-winged or Emerald Dove, Olialcophaps indica. Under Cultirostres 
the Black Ibis, Geronticus papilosiis, is not found in the district. Under 
Katatores the Fiainingo, Phajiiicopterus antiquornm, is not nncommon on 
the coast in winter. The Ruddy Shiekirake or Brahniani Duck, Casarea 
rutila, occurs on the south shore of Bombay harbour and the Xagothna 
creek, and the Tiliite-eyecl Duck, Aythya niyroca, on creeks and ponds and 
■ ■ .in the open sea.' 
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¥.*-.-BEA EISHERIESk^ 

The sea fislieries of the Xorth Honican are, as already indicated, divisible 
into coast and tidal or *‘long shore ” Mieiies and deep sea or offing^* 
fisheries. 

To understand these it is necessary to describe the coast and estuaries. 
The Konkan coast runs pretty nearly north by west and south by east., 
roughly speaking, . from the 16th to the 20th degree of north latitude. 
Horth of the centre it is fringed by the Bombay archipelago, called by the 
early Greek geographers the Heptanesoi, and containing even at the present 
day seven islands at, low water of spring tides and at least three times as 
many at most states of the tide. Many of these latter were islands at all 
states of the tide within the English period, but have been united to each 
other or to the main, land, almost within living memory, by artificial 
causeways or by the silting up of channels. 

^ Mi% A. Keyser, O.B*, Collector of KoMha, 1387, llth April 1883. 

_ ; ' ^ For details see above pp. 166 - 168. 

^ Mr. A. Keyser/US.’, Collector of KoMba, April 1S83. 

■ . ’.4 * OotttEbuted by Mr.. W. F. .Sinelair,, C.B. 

- ^ '» Qo^Mfeated 1^- Mr. ',W. ’F.* Sinclair, 0* S. - ■ 
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The rate of flow of flood and ebh spring tides up and doirn tlie coast is 
nearly two knots an hour in most places,' and 'there is, .'besides, a general 
north^vurd enrreiit durin" the south-west monsoon, and a corresponding 
soiitinva-ial eiirrenr chiriiig the north-east monsoon- wdiich readies, and 
soundiuies c.xceed^, one knot an lioim The archipelago is, of course, cut up 
with sounds ; and the coast is deeply indented' by, numerous deep fords or 
estuaries into wducli the short but riolent local riTers, empty tliemselves, 
and ill these sounds and creeks the tides often reach a velocity of three, 
sometimes of four, knots an hour. Mean, spring- tides rise on this coast 
from s(?veii to seventeen feet according to locality. It will be seen at once 
that any fishery conducted in such waters must be essentially tidal, and 
accordingly during neap tides the flsliermeii.''are mostly ashore, idling, 
making and mending gear, or attending to other trades. 

The nets used here are : Sei:xe, Fera ; Stake-net, Fhol large, in deep 
water, Bhokse small, in creeks ; Deift net or teajdiel, Jdl^ exactly 
resembling the English herring tram ; Wall-nets, that is, trammels more or 
less fixed, are Ydf^kid a large deep sea net- of. large mesh moored to anchors ; 
Mdglh used inshore in Thana, has poles ; Khmidala ( Vcmra of Tiiana) has 
no poles, but floats and sinkers, varies very much in size, used in creeks and 
rivers ; Dol^ deep circular scoop net without handle, fixed also in tidal or 
inundation gaps, varies in size from three feet to seven feet diameter, 
used by one or tw'o men according to size (is OMm or Asu of Thdna) ; ./fZa, 
semicircular scoop net wdth handle, diameter of net about 3| feet, depth 
about 2 1 feet, handle about 3 feet, is Ardsiv of Thana. It h^sS a very peculiar 
long gut or purse behind, with a narrow^ neck into which the fish are 
swept and kept there till the fishing is over ; chiefly used for catching 
nivte. Mud-fishes, Periopthalmus and Boleapthalmus ; Gholni^ a shove net 
with bamboo side poles ; Yeda^ a somew^hat larger form of the last ; Pdp, 
casting net. Under Hook and Line come Fori-gal^ about four fathoms 
long, rough stone sinker, two English tinnel hooks Ko. 9 attached above 
the sinker by snoods or traces six inches long, used on reefs chiefly to catch 
small rock perch ; BJmird.p^ a moored trimmer with one large country- 
made hook and cocoanut float used in creeks chiefly for the Seicenidoe ; and 
Khcinda, a long line or spiilard. Under Teaps come Ilalai, cylindrical 
containing one or two funnels set in the kiev or weir, may be any size over 
three feet long ; Tohja^ one to two feet long, has one funnel, used in waste 
weirs of rice fields ; Chap, a conical basket with both ends open clapped 
down over fish in shallow %vater, the fish are then taken out through the 
top. It varies from two to five feet diameter, and may be called a bamboo 
casting net. There are also spears, gafih, and crab hooks, used to poke in 
mud and among rocks at low water. Some of the spears have a curious 
iieur-de-lys shaped head. What is called reeling or droving at home, that 
is, spinning from a boat in motion, is not practised here, neither are the 
trawd and dredge known. 

The appearance of the fishing stakes is well known to all persons familiar 
with the Bombay coast. In every sound and creek the path which fish are 
most likely to take in passing up with the tide is known, and this is barred 
by a row of stakes planted from thirty to eighty feet apart well below low 
water mark. Between these, as the tide begins to rise, are set the nets, 
truncated cones of any length up to forty yardSj composed of meshes 
diminishing from two inches from knot to knot at the entrance to half an 
inch at the apex. They are hauled at the time of the tide, but very 
seldom set on the ebb. 

The Seine is most used on sandy and shallow shores. It is of any length 
up to 200 yards, but seldom over eight feet, deep, ustially about six, and 
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Vi^rtu:;%\ w^v*4»\n floiitv, >-t %.-rr rloM* riK*1 tj> 

1lv/ knt i- Ir-- tlv-fu kill a m iiit-li fi^aii kiiui tti knot, 

hh^l H'ln^OH lyva-h morn. Ii trnvri u iMjailv ir»t](i Imlf iIiuhI to 

li?4]f i hh Ufh\ lip- i’r>i of pH* pmfrm'H, l^n h Ij.oHpsI oh ylmn- hj nifdn 
tHrnp of iiHii. aiv ripoi.n* htuili-d into a Imn, Up* chitruin canoes^ 

wLk'li uft' tin* only aat huai.- of thh cou^t, WfPiiil nut >luiif| it, 

'Hh? casting m-l is nxaotly similar to iluit wm/c! hi Eurti|«o. ft lias 
t-yliinlrical sinkw of sheet lead or wrought-iruiu It is luiah useij, and 
wii'li p‘nut skill. 

Tile .Hicnv^iP^’t is ahrait forty feet Iona aiirl t*ii deep, li m fared to two 
hatuhHos nral i> held hy two men in apiis'<, t^r they wade np a tidt^way with 
it at tirsr of a little way from the shore. At the propt-T liumieut tlie 
outer man wheels shorewanis ; a third from the shore nislics outwards^, 
splashing, and the small fish feniing in the shaliuw watei" rush into the net 

Almost every eoasting boat has the last twx) mets, and the erew supple- 
ment their diet by wdiat they eau eatehAviih them tvhlle in port, or at 
anchor on the coast waiting for a wind or tide. As the latter case geneially 
happens at least once a day they are seitloB'j without fish for dinner* . 

The fixed traps are of tw^o sorts. The first are the potmcls made on the 
coast, generally without outlets, the ivater •which completely overfiow-s 
them at high tide escaping through the interstices of their rough stonework. 
The others, generally constructed at the head of an estuary have outlets 
wMch are closed»at the fii^st of ebb wdth a bag-net or basket. , ^ .. 

Certain natural tidal ponds with narrow entrances are wmrked like the 
last class. If the water does not all flow off the remaining area is worked 
with casting nets and shove-nets. 

At low water of spring tides the lowest reefs and banks laid bare are 
worked, mostly by women and boys. They use small shove-nets and 
scoop-nets, and for crabs and cray fish a peculiar iron hook easily inserted 
in the ere vices of rocks. 

Lines and hooks are but little used. The best grounds are thought to be 
the edges of rocky islets and the usual bait is a piece of prawn. This fishing 
is here of no commercial importance. Long lines wdth many hooks are 
known, but hardly ever used. 

The boats used in these inshore fisheries are all ^^hocMs^^ or dug-out 
canoes, excavated from a single stem of mango or of heda (Isauciea) wood. 
They are sometimes as much as tw’enty-five feet long and three feet in 
beam ; often as small as eight feet by one and a half. 

The larger often have topgallant bulw^arks of a separate piece of wood 
and carry a lateen sail If thought too crank an outrigger is adde<L 

The paddle is a piece of board, clumsily shaped like the ace of spades, and 
-spliced with cocoanut twine to a bamboo shaft. It does not seem to signify 
which end of the blade is seized uppermost. 

They are sometimes used vertically, sometimes pulled like oars, often in 
a very curious way, the rower sitting very far forward of his rowlock, and 
pulling not in the line of course, but at an angle of forty-five degrees to the 
boat^s side. 

Only one pin is used in pulling and the paddle is lashed abaft of it with 
cocoanut twine. 

Catamarans or canoe-rafts made of two or three logs of light wood, are 
also ‘Used., bu:tywl|;’'’'; Ko’ dredges or trawk are known. '• 
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The only Molliisks eolleeted are oysters and an mivalve like a periwinkle 
calk'd knbL Of foritie^r there are two species^ one resembling the 
European rwster and one with a deeply farrowed and tootlied shell ; the 
former only is x'ahied. Both the oysters and periwinkles are collected off 
the rocks at low water and in no other w'ay. 

The pearl 0 }’ster tisheries of this coast are said to have foraierly had 
some iiiiportaiieed They have now little ; the fishery of the circular and 
translucent oyster^ Piaeuiia pkicenta^ for the purpose of glazing A\diidows has 
been confused with the pearl fishery. The earlier English writers, as Fryer, 
inform us that Avindows were commonly so glazed here in the seventeenth 
century, Tliis oyster does sometimes yield pearls. An old fishery in the 
Tlifma creek has l»eeii reAived during the last Icav years (vide Thdna 
Cxazetteer, p. 55), and one is nov" being set up in the Janjira or Rajpuri creekd^ 

The Cimstaeea, especially praAviis, are very numerous, but mostly get 
caught along Avith real fish in the nets; and, except the crab hook 
mentioned above, no particular gear is used in their capture. There are 
no lobsters, although large cray fish are commonly sold by that name in 
the Bombay markets, and none of the numerous crabs attain the size and 
quality of those of northern seas. Crab and lobster pots are unknown. 
Most of the larger fish appear to prey chiefly on the Crustacea, and in fishing 
with the hook and line prawns are the bait most generally used. 

This hook and line fishing is A'ery unimportant. It is mostly confined 
to the edges of reefs ; the lines are but two or three fathoms long Avith a 
sinker made of the first stone come to hand, and tAAm hooks attached above 
it by snoods of about six inches. 

The hooks are European of about No. 9 size, and of the Avorst quality ; 
the rest of the gear is home-made. 

The fishermen groAv great quantities of San Hemp, idff, Crotalaria juncea, 
and prepare it themseh’es for use in fishing gear. For fixing stake nets 
they largely use Avithies of a wild A-ine, and for rigging and ground tackle 
they use coir rope brought from Bombay and sold in the local market toAvns, 

As the fish captured along shore and the animals Avliich prey upon them 
inciude^many species also found in the ofiing they Avill be described together 
at the end of these notes. 

Deep Sea or Offioig FisIwHes. 

Only one class of these is really important, namely the stake nets. The 
strong currents mentioned in the last notes have poAver far out to sea ; and 
although the charts sIioav feAv irregularities in this poAver or in the nature 
of the bottom, there appear to be certain courses affected by the shoals of 
fish and knoA^ui to the fishermen. 

These are crossed by long lines of stakes, to -which the great conical 
nets are moored, usually at the first of flood of spring tides, and taken up 
at the retuim of the tide. The outermost stakes are set in eight fathoms of 
water, counted at Ioaa’- water of spring tides, about ten knots from shore, 
and from that shorewards they are to be met Avith Avherever experience 
has shoAvn that the fish pass, except indeed where the Customs Department 
interferes in the interests of navigation. They are generally long stems 
of palm trees roughly pointed at one end and worked doAvn into the 


^ Pliny (Nat. Hist. IX. 35) notices pearls at Perimula,' probably the modern Chenl, . 
2 About a month ago (Sth March 1883) Mr. Sinclair received from the Divdn of 
Janjira a small pared of marketable seed pearls. 
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of A wL*'^‘L ^'xit 10 a 


oi-ral f'o* ‘^lic fnirpim 

V aor ^^'4 t > loji:*' u *ini*li«?tH. 

arm^ ^'‘lloov|i;it ix.Hfir’ u iVIloc 

:<* ui tlit‘ 'Tih' twi,» f«*li m;h aiv 


riinroLaol ih^'f n! rij.!it iu th»ir aii4 4niikvil iiut widi a 

tiiDbrr, but with a i*^nn of otinkal of wliirli tli»^' b.Ho i> >rauriHi 

iii ilio rtnrL« and ibo eafbo briit to tb^ ap^x, llik cfintoirB »'*vi‘rul 

iar«o HtoiH’S to d'ie anclior weight. Bting ioiir^mavi], siieb an anchor 
ra|alrt%^ iiiKstY>ek* 


Tho rows of siak^'^s aro always at aii:.dc\s to ih^’ ^orn-ral enasr line, 
which riaiafides with the* run of tho tibas. Ihnovcuri the stakeK are 
Bioonxl the huge neiSy geiuwaliy at leu^rt iifiy yank long, and eallecl 
but similar in loustriutioa to the leaser slake nets called already 

described in writing of the eoasx Jislieiles. The only other neit^ of any 
importance used iik the ot’ling are the Jfti, and the two 

former of tchich closely resemble in corisrrueiioii those listed in the lierririg 
fisheries of Xortheni Europe, and are fished in tlie same way. The meshj 
however^ is gefif‘ral!y larger about one and a half inches from knot to knot. 
The Vitfjhui has a still larger meshj and is moored at each end to an anchor. 

The-' casting net is sometmies used in the offing, but not enough to 
deserve iniicli notice. Hooks and lines are hardly used at all, and although 
the long line is well enough known to have a name (EMmia) I have never 
" seen itin use," 

The boats used in this fishery deserve much'~more notice than any other 
part of the apparatus, difiering greatly from any known to Europe and 
being most adniirabiy adapted for net fishing in smooth waters, 

A very good figure of them is gi^'en in the rules published by the 
Customs Department for the measurement of native craft, under the name 
‘Cotton Boat or Pro’w/i 

The hull of the maehva resembles tlie bowd of an old fashioned egg-spoon, 
produced at the fore end into a long, high, and. fine prow, and beiow' into 
a deep bottom, the garboard strakes rising very sharply. 

The false keel also is deep, and of a very curious concave form, uifkno'wn 
in European waters, so that a boat beached only touches the ground with 
her forefoot and stern post. There is no standing deck, but the whole 
boat is crossed and strengthened by many strong tliwxirts, and is generally 
provided with a sort of matting of paim"W’'ood laths fastened 'with coixl 
which can be laid down on the thwm'ts as a temporary deck, or rolled up 
out of the w’^ay, something like patent shutters. There is generally a low 
topgallant bulwark on the port side, and, on the starboard wdiere the nets 
are hauled, a bamboo is lashed to the gunwale for them to run over. 
Almost amidships is stepped a short heavy mast raking forwards, so that 
the huge single lateen yard is slung between two-thirds and three-fourths 
of the whole length from the steiii. 


^ A detailed account of the cotton boat or prow and the 'maehva k given in the Th^tta 
'Statistical Account, Bombay Gazetteer, Xlll. Part I. 345, Eegarding the use of the 
word maehva to a two-masted trading craft, Mr. Sinclair writes (21st April 1883), 
*I liaye no doubt that its application to two-masted freight boats is modern. Mmdiva 
means fishing boat and no boat used for fishingon this coast carries two masts, because 
the mizzen-maet would be in the way of the nets and fish When a man takes a 
maehva proper and applies her to freight work he generally puts in a second mast, 
I find that my men always apply „the word machm to one-masted craft, and call 
•two w »fee ma^d boats^yalBo?*',’ ' 
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The jarc! h ahmit tiv(?-femrtlis of the whole length of the Imih and is slung 
so tliai when tore Aiicl aft its butt is just over the head of the 

boatj and the peak vrrtically over her stern. 

The sailt liroveYer. is sheeted home to a point very little abaft of aiiiid- 
sliips, leading the viiole stern of the boat clear to work the nets in It is 
scarcely pHissible to conceive a better rig for a fishing boat The 
enormous hicccn yard is easily worked by the strong crew necessary for 
the trade, liooin is left for work and the boat is not iiiiiiljerecl vith 
standing rigging, as there is only one stay, which is movable and shifted 
when the boat goes about. The sail pressure is distributed over the whole 
length of tht3 boat, and the point ot greatest pressure is orer that of 
greatest resistance. They eaimot of course stay, but wear with great speed 
and grace, 

The machm has little gear besides her simple rigging. A gi'apnel of six 
arms, weighing from 60 to 100 IIjs., a dozen long paddies, and as many 
l;>aml>oa poles about fifteen feet long, a small heavy box filled with sand to 
serve as a cabooses, two leatliern bxiekets, and a lantern, form the whole of 
her inventory, and, with these on board, a boat of twelve tons has probably 
cost from £40 to £50 (Rs. 400- Ks. 500) to build, ng, and fit. They are carvel 
built and are now generally iron fastened ; but it is not very long since the 
fastenings were very largely of coir twnne, and coir twine is still a good 
deal used for the purpose especially in the upper works. Everything is of 
the rudest sort. The timber and even the very spars are coarse and crooked } 
yet they sail like witches, and last longer than their owners. 

Such a boat is probably the property of a small capitalist, and from seven 
to twelve fishermen hire her from him. The produce is divided into eleven 
shares of which four go to the boat. The other seven would normally go 
one to each man, but it may happen (and generally does) that their shares 
in the nets (which do not belong to the boat) are not equal. 

A maeJum of under twelve tons, manned by seven men, can fish one Dhol 
or long stake-net. To fish two she must be of at least twelve tons and 
manned by twelve men. If she carries trammels, each man of the crew 
should bring four pieces of net, each two fathoms deep and eighty long. A 
native fathom is five feet six inches, so that thi*ee men's share would be a 
mile of nets, and a boat manned by seven nmn should cover two miles ; but 
as a matter of fact the equipment of nets is never complete. Even canoes 
with two or tlmee men sometimes cruise many miles out to sea to fish with 
trammels. That powerful engine, the trawl, is quite unknown here, 
although both the water and the boats are well suited to it. 

The fishermen are all of the Koli caste, a fine, stout set of fellows. Their 
chief fault is that they are rather given to drink and to petty quarrek 
when in their cups. They earn but little ; the best hands on the coast can be 
hired for 1 Qs. (Rs. 8) a month. But the benefit of their free use of fish as 
diet is shown in their broad and muscular frames, and among the best off 
even in corpulence. They are not, however, a tall race, and are naturally 
very often bandy-legged. They are much employed in the coasting trade 
as well as in fisheries, and, during the monsoon, when native craft cannot 
keep the sea, they cultivate little holdings of their own or work upon other 
men's land Serious crime is not at all common among them, and, although 
their ancestors under the Mard-tha' empire , were no better than vikings, 
and were the very terror of the coast, they are now as peaceable and well- 
disposed a people as any in the Presidency. . , - 

The principal fish of the coast,' with them native names, are arranged in 
the subjoined list according to the order followed in Day’s Fishes of India : 
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a. 


»-«C1ii»*i!y ill I'miririaf-. p>r.il 

ral ^-i'* '’!»>. thf- Hi'i'ua T ihaii ila* liru’rT fifihfir j 

"fiv ij.ii ; inrin-Aiv.^ Uiost of th^-^ little tlei"*' i> ; ino.stly 

pHfil u^tiii^r 'jthr laru*'r un in gretii lavuur \u‘tli Mnethnaiix 

LeiiASn f, — S^‘’va^al : iIp* iiif\Ht impArtruii is Mriiaiiti lujunlatiis^, 

H't*p|«'r!!.rbn whb'h autiiiir. vt l'O Ih-., mtjtiht uu4 h sumf-tiisa''. 
in eeu-sidt'r.ihb' nnii'I^Ts in tl.e ielhi 4 » : snailler spraiiiKiH ttnly are caiiifht 
iiislmre : fur1liHIe'^ '* fa., i^inu'lass, 

St veral s|>*ei«is, A^bi.nvf : not very ajtiiiHlaiit. 

PtLiaa^ Ursi^i:Lnp (efjek-tbbK--Not aliundatit nor fuliiablej 

but rt/iuarkablo ibr Its l«eauiitul crjlours : eaugkt m tin/ oiling. 

TmsSEMvs PLEBEicrs, *Cauglit In tlic‘ oiling, on tlic? mis. and 

in the estnariios ; eonniioiij Iml sdcloin taken in large luiiiibers ; is very good 
mtliig am! keeps welL P. ytaradiseus, the inaiigo-tisii of Cakutta, is 
known, but not eonunon. It is mlled eheh^ a name meaning the pupil of 
an ascetie, what Bin* luight call an apprentice gom'L It is curimis that a 
similar name iapasi^i or a penitent is applied to this germs in Bengal , 

P, Sexfims, Skmulm or Ddni, 

ScitEXA. Sfeweral species, S. miles Tdpta^ B. osseus S. sina Gul^ 

S. glauciis Qmtberi ; common ; chieiy caught in the offing ; fair eating, 
valuable for their isinglass ; grow to a great size ; specimens of 20 and 
30 lbs. weight are not uncommon. 

Histiophorus Beetieostris, Mar 3Ids& (striking Mi). — I^Tot common ; 
sometimes caught in the offing. This is the true Sword fish. 

Tbichiburus Muticus, Vdgaii. — Very common and important, as it 
dries easily in the sun ; caught mostly in the offing but also inshore and 
may be seen playing on the surface in calms in great iiimibers. 

Cabais'x — Many species, but the only species taken in large numbers is 
0. kurra, Yaghacla^ which is very common both in the offing and along 
shore ; a net is rarely hauled that does not contain some. It does not seem 
to pass far up the estuaries. It is a coarse little fish, but valuable as easily 
dried, 

PsETTiiTs FALCiFORHis, Halm, — ^Commoii, P, argeiiteus, Kovah, 

... Teachynotits.-*-;T%vo species not coimnoii., 

Stbomateus Sixensis. — Siirga, S. cinereiis, sargfL — The well 
known pomfrets, caught in the ofiing and along the shore ; less common 
in the estuaries. 

Scomber MiceojuEPIDOTCS, Yaghadm (but distinguished from Caranx 
kuri'a). — Common in vast shoals both in the ofiing and along shoi*e ; but 
does not ascend the estuaries. Excellent eating fresh, and very largely 
dried. The ScoinbridcB are often caught far out at sea with the casting' 
net, as they play on the surface ; also in the trammel ; and the present 
species on the shore with seines. The large Sconibrid® ; Bur Mahi (or seer 
fish of Europeans) are only caught' in the offing. It is curious that th'ey 
. are never caught here, as they are everywhere else, by spinning with a 
bright bait. 

, Cybium Kuhlii, Tovar, — uncommon. 

Eohikeb IlAVOEATBSy albescens, Lmhmig,^l^ot uncommon, 

but of no value. Pound both inshore and in the offing, not in estuaries.. 

_ Jferilij ■ -I^y-fish or Madras whitmg.-^Oonimon on 
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PEEioPTiiALMts AXB BoLEOPTiLiLMrs. — Beveral species. Tliose iviiidi 
fre(|iif-*nt clear ‘tt'ater anti roek-poola are eallecl the miicl species 

nirie. Tin;* former art'* plemifiil on reeis and. 'roekj shores^ tlic^ latter 
litei'ully s^raiiji in all the iimchlj estuaries. .'They are liot bad eating, even 
for men ; and fnriiisli most of the subsistence of the paddy birds on the 
creeks. 

Muoil. Several species; Miuif very conimon inshore and in the 
estuaries ; and good eating. 

IL CBrUj Thoda, — Tory common inshore and in' the estuaries, and good 

eating. 

The Pleciioxectidce do not come much ' to- market on theKoiikan coast ; 
small soles are caught by the vonien and children, at low water, along the 

'■vshore. " ' ' ■ . ■ . ■ 

Plotosus I I — If ot uiiconimon on reefs ; their ..spines 

are much dreaded. 

Aeius, SMngilra. — The fry of one species swami along the coast and in ' 
the estuaries. They are not valued. . 

Saueida,^ — O ne species not uncommon.; called Chor BhombU or '“ false 
Bombay duck.” ' 

Habpodox IfEHEREUS, Bhomhil, Bombay duck. — Very common at 
times ; coming and going in vast shoals, chiefly caught in the ofling. One 
of the most important flsli of this coast, taking almost the place that belongs 
at home to the heiTing. 

Beloxe Steongylueus, Vclne, — Common in the offing and on sandy 
shores. 

HemriExUIPhus XxiXTHOPTERUS, ToU , — Very common both in the offing 
and on sandy shores. The seine is never hauled without taking some. 

Exoocetub, CMtL — Very rare. 

Exgraulis Hamiltoki, Kdfi. — Common on sandy shores and in the 

offing. 

Coilia Dussumicri, MandiL — Very common on sandy shores and in the 
offing. 

Clupea Loxgiceps, Comes in great shoals. Chiefly caught vdth 

the seine on sandy shores. Is particularly good to eat. 

ClupExV Ilisha, Palla, — Not uncommon all along the coast ; but does 
not ascend any river south of the T%ti ; nor is the fish apparently in 
good condition when taken here. 

Chaxos Bamoneus, Kedi “ milk-fish.” — Not uncommon ; a poor fish 
here ; though much esteemed lower down the coast, 

Chirocextrus Doeab, Karli , — Veiy common ; valuable as easily dried. 

MurcexxI Pseudothyrsoidea, Isar , — Very common on reefs. Its bite is 
much dreaded, and it is never eaten by natives, 

Triacaxthus. — T w'o species, Ghora, not common, not eaten. 

Tetrodoh, Ken , — Numerous species and very common; considered 
unwholesome and never eaten. The little boys amuse themselves by making 
the Tetrodons puff themselves out and bursting . them, as children at 
home do with paper bags. 

Sharks are very numerous, especially species of Carcharias and 
Zygoena ; but are not feared by the fishermen. Tliey ai*e little fished for 
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witli 1i‘Vsk:-. and lara^*^ a?e ayt htc^ult thw^^h tlir* hi'T-. They 

hTc fuT^Ti ; and tla ir iinsj, with ii Fr>ti^> (>V#th'V‘i uimI lUiiLr4«titiii^ 

l^^'^anulatr*;^ vdiiah aiv c«jmiiif)rn arts vajuahla far f jq-an tu ildua. 

r»uiii xh'^ hiv^\ tidi and thr L^riijn are viay in the uial fauali 

of tluf former aseerid oHtuarlo.B oven ahoTt? ^alt \vatt?i\ 

Mii\ K«: iioBaTr?^, — Vmominon. 

Tariains Stingrays arc? common and kno\m generally PIttjhii^\ Tlicir 
wings are eaten, as at home. Pretty large ^peeinicns of aO the llajidie seetii 
to come close inshore. ^Xhe large sharks do not). 

One small unarmecl Raj^ Platyrliina (r'), is coiiiinoii inshore ; it is called 
J/c'c/O'rn'f/Wj monkey -ilshj and is eaten, 

xlsTfiAPE BiFTEEvcLt. the Eketrk Ray (Giugiaa) is not common. ITIieii 
caught it is kept alive as long as possible and used for playing practical 
jokes mth ; it is not cMen. 

The iowc.*r animals preying upon fish in the estuaries and along the 
shore are mncli the same as in Th^na, C4nlls and terns are niimerousj though 
by no means so abundant as in the Ivorth Atlantic. The greybacked 
sea eagle and osprey are also most conamon on the coast. The ringtailed 
eagle, on the other hand, is rare there, and though the herons fisli in salt 
water none of the storks do so ; nor to my knowledge does the pelican. 
Even the cormorants are not as abundant as on iidand waters. The 
Indian Kingfisher, Aicedo bengalensis, is very common on rocky shores, 
feeding in pools left by the tide. The Pied Kingfisher, Oeryia rudis, is 
found on the creeks, None of the others affect salt water. 

A marine porpoise is very common and ascends creeks with the tide, 
doing great damage to nets by tearing fish out of them. It is seldom 
caught. Ko other cetacean is common, but whales (Balmnoptera) are not 
unknown, and occasionally get stranded. 

The fisheries are uncontrolled by law except as to the planting ox 
stakes in navigable waters. There is no reason to suppose that the stock 
of fish is deteriorating ; but the industry is crippled by the high price of 
salt. Dr. Bay's inquiries showed that Sind, the Portuguese territory, and 
other places where salt "was cheap were practically monopolising the trade 
in salt fish. Is ow that salt is as highly taxed throughout India as in the 
Konkan, it is possible that the trade may slowly revive ^ at present it is not 
fiourishing. 


A. 


Abhivai : crop share system, 183 note 3, 184, 

Aborigiaal tillage : 03, 

Abjssmiaiis : see Sidis. 

Account “books : 103, 42 a 

Aelialbdg stream, 0* ■ 

Acquisition : (1756-1840), 150 and note 2, 190. 

AdMkaris I hereditary revenue officers, 172 note 1* 
178. 

Administration : see Land Administration, 

Admmistrative history : see History, 

African slaves : 433 and note 1. 

Agris : husbandmen, 51 - 54, 412. 

AksM : tillage, 253. 

AM'Ud-din *. Bahmani ruler (1347-135S), 273. 

Alibag : village exchanges with its chief (1818- 
1840); its lapse to the British (1840), 159 and 
note 2, 190 ; two hulharnl families in charge of 
large groups of salt rice villages, 177 note 4; con- 
dition, revenue system, cost and profit of rice 
tillage, garden assessment, British changes, survey 
and assessment of garden and salt rice lands 
(1S40-1S52), 190-196; their effect (1856), 196; 
low survey rates introduced (Eevdanda 1857 and 
Under! 1858), 176, 198-201 ; revision of salt rice 
lands or hhdrdpdt (1872), 176, 210-211 : Sub- 
divisional details ; boundaries, area, aspect, 
climate, watex’, soil, holdings, rental, stock, pro- 
duce, people, 1, 240-242: Town, appearance, 
climate, harbour, trade, water-supply, 253-255; 
water W’orks, houses, people, history, objects, 
256-259; Hirdkot, Kol4ba fort, 260-265, 469. 

Allen Shuttleworth : the, a life-boat, 125. 
Jimba: nver,7-8. 

Ambat : Sidi governor of Janjira (1621), 435. 

Imbeual ; pass, 114. 

Auaudibai J Angria’s mother (1793), 155-156, 260, 

‘ 265. 

Aadhrabhrityds t Bhdtkarni kings 160), 
137 and note 4. 

Augri^S : their origin, 145; Kinhoji 1.(1698- 
1731), supremacy of fleet, piracies, death, and 
character, 146-149; Sakoji and M4n4ji 1. 150-151 ; 


siege of Cheria, 152-154 ; qxiarrels in the family, 

155- 156 ; Bivalkar’s influence and the extinction, 
of the family, 157 - i5S ; territorial exchanges (1818 - 
1840), 159 and note 2 ; lapse of his territory 
(1840), 159 and note 2, 190 ; revenue system in 
the eighteenth century, 171-172 ; revenue {1818- 
1839), 175 note 4 ; inconvenience caused in early 
years by the di\dsion of jurisdiction among th© 
British, the Pant Sachiv of Bhor, and the Angrids 
of Alibag, 177 and note 2; British lands of north 
Pen mixed -with Angria’s villages (1818-1840), 

179 note 1 ; revenue system and assessment In 
his lands before their lapse in 1840, and British 
changes, 190- 196 ; (1690-1840), 145-158,215, 217. 

Autora : port, 265. 

Antonio do Porto : Franciscan friar (1534), 292 
and note L 
Arable area : 90. 

Ar^vi : town, 460. 

Area : l. 

Ashtami : village, 265. 

Aspect : 2-5, 401-402, 

Assessed taxes : 225 . 

Assessment I low cash rental in Sdnkshi (1788), 

174 ; Khandoji Jddhav raised the rental in 
Kondvi in Mahdd 100 per cent (1810), 174; re- 
sult of the irregular management and demands of 
the eighteenth century, 174 ; assessment reduced 
about twenty-six per cent (1837), 175, 189- and 
note 1 ; high and uneven assessment before 1837# 

179; grain rental, 175, 180 and note 3, 181, 184 
note 4, 190; reduction found necessary and 
Mr. Davies appointed to examine the revenue 
system in Sinkshi Bajpiiri' and Rdygad (1836), 

182 ; his reports, Mr. Giberne’s and Mr. WiHiam- 
son’s remarks, and Government orders (ISST), 
182-189; AIib4g grain and cash rates, British 
changes, survey and revision in garden and salt 
rice lands (1840-1852), 190-196; revenue sur- 
vey (1854-1866), 176, 198-209 ; revenue survey 
revision in salt rice lands or hMrdpdt 
210-211; survey results (1855-1878), 211. 

Atmgier : (1673), Deputy Governor of BAbay, 365^ • 'i 

438. " ' ' , - 1 
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IX BEX.. 


AlStOMBla : l.cvhr.i.» eTt'l D-«e 2, 

AvcMtgad : 2fM-2'iT. ■S4.". 

AtHH : » !>w 5 v t-J Alii-., 2 .-nit rke U‘l. 


Bttnrd? : ^iu,Vu\ pcmrsi fnra- ISl.t, 153-15il, 

-A;.-,. 

, Bad seasons ; ra-ivm, .t2*.42»>. 

Badr-ixd-dia : .Sankstn. 

Bahinipaat Piiigle Peshwa ; OTl.T*. MS. 

B&kmaai ; MuHahnan rulers il"iT • 1459'', 142, 

Baharapia ■• musioiauK, fix. 

Bair%is : religious U'ggars, 413. 

B41 Edmchaadxa •• Mr,, lit! note 2 , ISO note 1 . 
Viakvajiatfa Peshwa ; (17IS-1T20), 140, 
443, 467. 

lalaace sieets : 1223, 227 , 238. 

, *' Bile*. Btrfsam, 9. 

' BalMras t Miilkliet KStliotls {?), 2"I. 

: , iptu Mia, of SacMa : (I79i). us. 

. ; Bdllfad Kasdrs •• baagle-makers, 63, 131. 

Bankers i 101. 

y I Bdnkot ! fort eeiied by the Peshwa (1736), 159. 

4 :,; Wboaa ! traveller, (1514), 142 note 10, 275, 435 
! ! note 6 , and 461 and note 4. 

.Bastioas : 2S9, 462, 466, 470-471. 

' iSBatae i (1594), 279, naval, at Oheul (1608), 274 ; 

at Khtoderi (1679), 325, 396; at KorWi (1594), 

, S28-829, 

; JBeggars ; 73-74, 415. 
s.'i'Mddis : stone masons, OS -64, 415. 

' Semi-IsrMs : 85-86, 42i, 

' ^ Betel-leaf : cnitmation of, 97. 

Betel-palms : cultivation of, 97 - 98, 425. 

Betham : Mr. W. G., 16 note 1. 

’ '■ BtiaadiTis : palm-Jnice drawers, 70, 412. 

Bbaagis : seavengers, 7S. 

' ' BhaasIJis : traders, 47. 

BfaaTadis : beggars, 73. 

: traders, 47. 

^ BMtS : mnsiaians, 07. 

BlietiM "bll^V : an oM eoniimitation rate knowni 
in Bijpnri, 183. 
t early tribe, 71. 

5 stream, 7. 
pass, 115. 

Iliiliwogeshvari or Bliog^¥ati ; stream, 7. 
fishers, 68 . 

.BllOr f .village exchanges vsdtb its chief the Pant 
Ciaia-1840), 159 and note 2, 177 andnote 2. 
fc, Mitap : fort, 207#'>' 

16^ and%te 3, 170 and notes 3 and 4, 173^ 

ffipfcp : 30- 37, 407, 474, - - • - 

Births.aEi Deaths I 239. . 


1I4, 267-2*j‘;i 145. 

Bocarro : PortugneH? unrnuA^ r 2 y 2. 
Bohoris ^ traders, 83 - S4. 

Bombay: in, 4:b-4ll? attaukid hj Ski! 

Kilifirn UCb9}» 442. 

Berirowars: hH-!ca. 

Boamdaries t b 4*^21 

BrAhxnailS I 43-40, 41l ; in Conftantmoplc and 
Java 24 -57b 13S note 1. 

Bridges: 116,351,353. 

British: managenMiiit {1SIS-1SS2), 175 “214. See 
Land AdniiriistKitiun. 

Buddhists : settlenient cJ, 137. 


Capitalists: lOi. 

Carriers : 120 - 121, 430. 

Castle : Chcul Portiigiieae, 291 -202. 

Cathedral : Cbeu! Portuguese, 272. 
Cattle-disease : 238. 

Caves: 254, 290, 301,302, B 1 6, 3B2- 312, 345-340, 
3.#’ 1 , 385. 

Census details : 40-43, 409. 

Cesses *. 17i, 172 and note 3, 173 and note 2, 182 
and note 7, 183 note 2, 184 and notes 3 and 5, 
185 and note 3, 187 and note 1, 18S and note 1, 
191, 196, 453-456. 

CeTOl : Chenl, 273. 

Chambhars : 64, 414 ; pass, 115. 

Champavati *. traditional name of Oheul, 269, 270 
note i. 

Chandragad : fort, 269. 

Chavre : pass, 115, 

Chesihar : ’«'hy not Symulla, 270 note 5. 

Chemill : ^vhy Chenl, 270 note 5. 

Chemilli : Chenl, 272. 

Clieill : 142 143 ; Chenl or Jival, 143, 144, 146, 
151, 155, 156 ; position, various spellings of the 
name, 269 and note 1 ; hlstoiy, traditional, early 
Hindu, Ptolemy (150), Kdnheri inscriptions (130) ; 
Periidus (247), Kosmas (525), BiweiiThsang (042), 
Arab travellers, Masiidi (915), Miihalhil (941), 
Ai Istakhri (950), Ibn Haukal (976), A1 Birun! 
(1030), Ai Idrisi (1130), 270-272 ; Devgiri YMavs 
(1312), Vijaynagar kings (1336-1587), Bahmanis 
(1347-1490), hlikitin’s account (1470), Yarthema's 
account (1503-1508), Portuguese appearance at 
(1505), battle at, between the Portuguese and 
Musalmdns (1508), Barbosa^s account (1514), Por- 
tuguese factory at (1516), first Musaimdn fort at 
Korle(1570), Portuguese Cheul besieged (1571), 
LinschoPs account (1583), second successful 
Musalmdn attempt to fortify Korle (1592), battle 
atKorle and success of the Portuguese (1594), 
Pyrard’s (1602-1608) account, Delia Talio’s (1623- 
1625) account, Bocarro’s (1634) account, revenue 
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and es|3entlitiire (1634)j trade fl634)j condition 
(164O-I0f"S}, by Sambhiiji 

Coiitinlio's aceoimt (17-5), ceded to the Mara-tMs 
(1730), the French at (1 777), SJlbSSd : description, 
objects of interest, Portuguese ruins, the castle, 
the eathctirai, the hospital, Jesuit monastery, 
elnircli of the Aiigustinians, St, Barbara’s tower, 
DomiiHcan church, Sc. XurieFs chapel, 2S7-20S ; 
Hindu and ^ilusalindn objects of interest ; Bancing- 
girPs house, Soiiieslivar temple, EeapoB,se-,pving 
Mdniti, Buddhist cares, Battatraya’s shrine,. 
Haiiiam Ivlnlna, mosque, Rdjkot fort, landing- 
place, i^Iiisalmaii dome, old tombs, Mahalakshnii 
temple, battle stones, winter palace, RameshTar 
temide, Angria’s tomb, 299-310. 

CMkalgaon : Tillage, SIO. 

CMmnaji Appa : Hardtlia general (1731), 149, 151. 

CMmolo : perhaps Chenl, 270 and note 7. 

CMiiese Elemejlt: in Indian architecture (915- 
1500), 272 note 2, m 
€Mtp4vaii Brahmans : 44, 4ii. 

CMtrakatMs picture-showers, 73. 

OMyiI : CheuI, 273. 

Choia: stream, ii. 

Cholera ; 175, 179, 212, 213. 

Christians : 86. 

Clmrclies *• OheuI Aiignstinian, 295 j Boniinican, 
297, 298. 

Civil Justice : 217-218. 

Clive : Lieutenant- Colonel (1756), 152- 153. 

Climate I 13 -d5, 236, 255, 404. 

Clotb weaving : 132. 

Communities: 87, 423. 

Condition : of the district, 175 and note 4 ; 176, 
177, 178 and note 5? 179 and note 4; 181, 182 
and notes 1 and 2 ; 183 and notes 2 and 3 ^ 186, 
190, 196, 197, 206 note 1 of Janjira (1855), 449. 

Copper and brass work : 130. 

Coronation : SMTdJfs (1674), 369-372. 

Courtenay : Mr., 27 note 1, 89 note 1, 157. 

Coutinho : report on Chenl fortifications by 
(1728), 286. 

Crafts: 130-135, 431. 

Craftsmen: 63-67, 106, 413. 

Creeks: 403. 

Creepers : 26, 27. 

Crops : 05-98, 424. 

Currency : lOi, 426. 

Customs : Knnbi, 55-62. 

D. 

Ba Cunka : Br. a., 292, 293, 295, 298. 

Biddji Eagliundtli Beskpande : (1682) a Mar4- 

tha general, 441. 

Bakivali : pass, 115. 

Baldis : nshermen, 83, 421. 


ji Dancing SirFs Palace : Clienl, 299, SOO. 
i; Banda-Rajpmi : town, 143 ; 144, 154, 432, 
i; 434-438, 460-401 creek, 403. 

Bargkacka KiHa : see Siinhshi 
i| Bdsgaoil: pass, 115; 159, 310-311. 

il Battatxaya ski*ine : Chenl, 287. 

Davies •• Mr. J. JI., Political Agent (IS 40 ), 35 S ; 

*; his appointment for revision of assessment (1836), 
182 ; his account of Siiiikshi Eajpnri ant! B^iygad 
;| (1837), 182-186. 

si BeMors': 2IS. 

il Bella Tails : Italian travelier (1623-1625), 2S0-282, 
292, 298, 309. 

Bepressed classes : 73, 414. 

Besais : hereditary revenue officers, 169. 

Besdvdl Yanis : traders. 48. ' 

Beskastk Brahmans : 44, 411. 

Beskkulkarnis : district accountants, 177. 
Beskmukks : hereditary revenue officers, 163, 169, 
171, 172 note 1, 178. 

Beskpandes : hereditary revenue officers, 163, 169^ 
171, 172 note 1, 178, 194. 

Bevgad : see Hareshvar, 

Bevrukka Brdhmans : 44, 411. 

Bevstkali : pass, 6, 115. 

Bkangars : shepherds, 67-68, 414. 

Bkarakad : rent deduction system, 173*174, 181. - 
Bkaramtar: port, 311-312. 

Bkdrekaris •• peasant proprietors, 173, 178, 1:81, , 
182 note 3 ; 183 and note 3 ; 184 and note 1 ; 453. ' 
Bkavia : pass, 5, 114. 

Bkep : form of assessment, 168, 170, 171. 
Bkolagris : husbandmen, 51, 

Biseases : 236. ,ir 

Bispensaries : 237, 460. 

Dorn Joao IT. : (1656) figure of, 291, 297. 

Bom Lourenco de Almeida: Bortuguese com- 
mander (1505), 273, 274. . 

Domestic animals *. 31-34, 405. 

Biu : sieges of, 276 and note 7. 

Dyeing : 133. 

E. ■''•-'x'l 


Education ; see Instruction, . ^ , 

Ekvira -* goddess, 383 note L , , , 

Elepkanta : caves, 15L , 

Exchange Mils : 101-102, 426. 

Excise: 223-225. b.'",,. ; , ' ■ 

Exports : 124, 431, 

. F. . . ^ ‘ 

Fairs : 119-120, 262, 303, 321-322, 383, 386, 430.- 
.'Faski: measure fee, 184 ■ 

Fateh : Sidi governor (1655 - 1670), 436. 
Faujdto: Maritha military officers, 1?0. 

Ferries : 8, 9, 116, 428t __ ,■ 
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ReM tools ; f'S-y i. 

Reid trees : so. 

Rie-tieHiple ; ‘ 2 :- 2 . 

Msb : ST-:).'*, .lus. i-n>. 

Rshers ; OS • Til .j i . 

RaMflg; 1S.‘, .jT.|-4i± 

Mtch : Kuli'Ji. trav.-lltT (ini&l*, 2TS »oie 5. 
Rtsgerald*- I'ass. im, 

Heet ! Asigvi.i'.'j, 147 . 

Fortes: Mr. ,J, flTTI), 14 «&t« 1, 1.55, 204, SSS 
notf, 1. 

Forced labour ; 2l!'.-2i7. 

Forests: iluficription, Ii5-2l3; blocks, 21; staff, 
produce, and revcaue, 22; timber, trade, and 
forest tribes, 2.% 404. 

■ Fonlte Sretnl : (1.590), 2:0 note 3. 

' ' ' French : the, at Cheul, 2SG-2S7. 
r Fryer : traveller (1675), 270 note 5, 368 note 2. 

Gl'- 

Ja’',';. . ' fiAhits : sailors, 68. 
r;.,A-,«Higo46! pass, 115. 
j -totlliTOtS ^ Angria’s xesselsj 147* 
streaui, 10. 

;®Wlpati liOtS : 4.50-451. 

crops : 07 - 98, 425. 

tifiOHIOlli Oareri S Italian traveller (1695), 281 note 
y 'rrV^ Ij, ^ note 6, 433 note 1. 
i ;< ; / limhgi : 13, 403. 
i-ll'"' ’©llEiseS ! musicians, 67. 

miliarias town, 147, 148, 149, 150. 

GMsidis : tinkers, 70, 413, 

Ij*'-' Glod : stream, 10. 

Glodegaon : see Goregaon , 

- > Ghosilgad : fort, 4, 156, 312 - 316, 375, 445. 

Giberiia I Mr., remarks on 5Ir. Davies* reports on 
SdnksM E;^Jpuri and Edygad (1837), 186-188, ii 
|;V-- 391. j' 

Girls’ schools : 231 . | 

' , Glass hangies i making of, 131. 

||i ; . ' ’ Gold aad silver work : 13L 
W' ■ “ beggars, 73, 415, 

1 '“%./ '' Gopils 5 _ beggars, 73, 415. 
l'.;,i>,Gopjas'pass, 114 
Goregaon t port, 316. 

Gorges or kbiuds : Il5. 

■' GosaviS : beggars, 73. 

Govirle ; pass, 115. 

Grabs : Angria*s vessels, 147. 

Greeks ^ 137 and note S. 

Grose : Mr. (1750), 145 and note 5,149. 

Gujar&t *. Br^ilimans, 44, 411 ; kings (1509), in 
K-oUbaj 142, and in Janjira,.435 : Ydnis, traders, 

‘t; 411.'. ' . - 

• Gujar&ti i trade language (915), 272 and note I, ^ 


Sun : tbe g!i'eRt Bijsptir. ST7 iiok* 1. 

GUSS i in the* J'aiijira fontGBBj 462 * 463, 

Gumvs : mmldmm, 67, 412. 

H. 

Habsai I see Janjira. 

Habshi *. in tcmtli Koldba, his clianges in the re« 
venue deniands, 171 and note B; the Pesinva 
recover :s Htlygad from him flT35| and changes his 
rates, 172 ; clivitiion of lands between the Sidi and' : 
the Feshwa, 173 and note 6, See Sidi. 

HaE : Major (ISIS), loth 

HamEtoa : traveller (1720), 263, 433 note 1, 442 
note % 461 note 0 ; m\ X. S., 253 note 1, 257 
note 1, 265 note 4, 343 note 1. 

Harbour : AHb%, 255. 

Hareskvar : to™, 461. 

(! Harik : grain, 07. 

f, Havelock: Mr., sent to Jaajira (1870), 449-450. 
Health: 236-239, 460. 

Hemp.: tillage, 97. . 

Hereditarj officers : absence of, 177 5 became' 
revenue fanners or khots, 177, 178. 

Hills : 5, 6, 

Hindus : in Alexandria {a.b. 150), 138 and note 1, 
Hiugldj : temple of, 302. 

Hippokura : (Ghodegaon) 10, 138, 

Hirakot : 155, 156, 254, 260. 

History : (Kolaba) administrative, early Hindus, 
Malik Ambar, Mardthds, 168-174 5 British manage- 
ment (1S1S-1SS2), 175-214 ; smimiary of British re- 
venue history, 175-177 ; political, early (B,€. 225- 
A.D. 1300), 136-141 ; the Musalmdns (1300-1500), 
the Bahmanis (1347-1489), Gujardt kings (1519), 
the Portuguese (1507-1660) ; theMoghals (1600)7 
Bijdpiir (1636), the Mardthas (1650-1690), 142- 
145; the Angrids (1690-1818), 145-156; the 
British (1S1S-1S40), 156-158 : (Janjira) eaxdy 
history, 432-433 ; the Sidis, 434-4.52, 

Hiwen. Thsaug : Chinese pilgrim (642), 141, 270. 
Hoidrs : beggars, 73. 

Holdings: 92. 

Hospital : Cheul Portuguese, 293. 

Hot springs: 13, 3SS. 

Houses : 410. 

Hunda : form of assessment, 16$, 170. 

Hunda bandi : tenure, 170. 

Hurricane ; 196. 

Husbandmen: 51-63, 98-99, 412. 

I II 

Ibrdhim Khdn : INawdb of Janjira (1848-187% 

449 -.452. : „ |7: 

Idrm ; African traveller (1153), 272 note 5. 
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Imports: 121.124,451, 

Iliamdirs*. liolilers of alienated tillages (1SS2)> 
162 and note 1, 16S, 

Infirmities : 257. 

Instalments : of lam! revenue (i$S2}, 162, 165 
and note I , 

Interest *. ratt3S of, 104 , 426. 

Iiiscrilied stones : 253, 272 , 47 L 
Inscriptions : 253, 257, 260 and note 1, 201 and 
notes 3, 5 and 0, 205 and notes 1 and '4, 296 
and notes I and 2, 29S and notes 1 and f, 300 
and note !, 303 notes I, 2 and 3, 304 notes 1 and 

2, S31, 332 and note 1, 333, 334, 342, 356, '' . 
Instruction: 230-235, 459-460. 
iBYestments : 102-103. 

Irrigation : 91 « 92, 424. 

Iron working : 134, 

Isipiir : town, 156. 

Istiva : leases granted by Ahmadnagar kings, 167. 
Iz^fat : KhoL% 163, 433. 

. J. ■ 

Jafarabad : taken by the Sidis (1759), 447, 

.. Jails'; 222, 458. 

Jaimiir: Clieul, 271. 

Jains : at Clieul, 278 note 5. 

Jamatis ; see Konkanis. 

James : Commodore (1749), 152. 

Jangams : beggars, 74 j husbandmen, 412. 
Janjira ; State ; description, boundaries, sub- 
disisions, aspect, rivers, creeks, geology, 
climate, 401-403 ; minerals, forests, domestic 
animals, wild animals, snakes, birds, fish, 
404-408 5 census details, Hindus, Musalnnlns, 
Beni- Israels, villages, communities, movements, 
409-423; agricultural population, irrigation, 
crops, bad years, 424-425; interest, currency, 
moneylenders, mortgages, wages, prices, 426 - 427 ; 
roads, post-offices, ferries, vessels, steamers, trade 
centres, markets, fairs, shopmen, carriers, im- 
ports, exports, crafts, 428-431 5 history, 432-451 ; 
land, Justice, revenue, instruction, health, 452- 
460 ; places of interest, 460-467; fort, 462-464, 
JaYal Brikmaas : 44. 

Jaysiag; Angria (1793-1796), 155-156, 260, 265, 
Jesuit moaastery : Cheui, 294. 

Jkad JIlMora ; garden-tax, 170 note 3, 

Jiianjiia : fifth Siiihara chief (915 ?), 271 and note 

3. 

Jiagars : saddlers, 64, 413* 

Jogis : beggars, 74, ■ ■ „ 

JoMriS : traders, 47, 48, _ . 

JosMs; beggars, 74* ' • • , ■ ' , 

Judicial staiff : 217, 

Justice; the ingrUs’, 215-217 ; the British, 217, 
222, 225 ; the Sidis’, 456*458, 


Eacllhis : craftsmen, 64 
•Ealals : distillers, 70. 

Edlans : labourers, 71. 

Ealnsll ; Sambb^Ji^s favourite, added cesses aad 
■ raised the land rent, 171. 

Eamdtllis ; labourers, 70. 

EamiYisdat *. I^Iarjitha revenue eollecior, 170, 
Eamtha; pass, 5, 114, 

■EiintM': stream, 30, 

Easara kings : 142,/, 

Eamgori : fort, 323. 

Eanhoji Angria : I. (1690-1731), 145-149 ; IL 
. (1839), 157, 263, 

Eaiikeshvar: MU, 2, 6, 316-318; temple, 319- 
' 323. 

Eanphate ; religious beggars, 415. 

Eansa ; see Fadamdurg. 

Eapol Yanis ; traders, 48. 

Ea.rli4da Brahmans : 45. 

Earii : pass, 115, 377, 378.- 
Easdrs ; coppersmiths, 63, 413, 

Eisim ; (Skli) governor of Janjii'a and Moghal 
admiral (1670- 1707), 437 - 442, 

Eatdris : wood-turners, 64. 

Eathkaris *. an early tribe, 71 - 72 , 415, 

Eathodis : see Kathkaris, 

Eanla ; fort, 324. 

Eavalya : pass, 6, 115, 

Edyasth Prabhus ; writers, 46, 411. 

Eazwini : writer (1265), 272 note 2. 

Kemiedy: Mr. H., 253 note 1, 343 note 1, 357 
note 4, 383 note 3, 390 note 2, 397 note 4, 398 
note 1. 

Ehachar: pass, 115, 

Ehadait Yanis ; traders, 48. 

Ehafi Ehd;Ii: Musalmdn historian’ (1680 -1735}$ 
145 note 3, 364 and notes 1 and 2, ,372 note 1, 
436, 437. 

Khairiyat : governor of Janjira (1670-1696), 437, 
441, 464, 

Khaaddla : inscription at, 324. 

Ehdnderi: {Kenery)145, 146, 147, 156; island^ 
light-house, history, 324 - 327/440, 472/473. 

Khan JehaE : the Moghal governor of the Deccan 
(1670), 437. 

Eh^rapat : salt rice-land. See Land. 

Kh5,rs : salt rice-land or Eh^r4p^t villages of. 

Alib% 194 note 1. 

Kh^.ms': sailors, 68, 414, 

EMtiks I butchers, 7 I 5 414, ' ‘ 

Khatris : weavers, 64, 131. ' * ' 

KMkris : shepherds, 67. ' " ’ 

Khoj&: 84. \ ^ 

Khokhari : town, 464, 
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KhotS i 1 ov 

uok L ■ ■■ ^ 

EbClts 1 iwvipu f4nia]V 2u7, ^ 

(ap|rtin4i.\|, 473-171 ; viilriji*^ laara^r'.’^ tneia 

ItiL h\'J .iii'l |j,:.ii„ i ; f,4rUd4iiitc5iisU'nViv. ■' 
fct^yoiKl tlair ^itux uutk'S aii4 p^awirn ky il;e ■ 
M,u*ali»-, 171; ihvir litlc-s : 

li2 iiiis! 17;k IT-1, 177. ITS an4 notea .. 

kh 4i vil].i.^:^i\\ iniiiKigerl Iw OovcTnmc^nt 
ftccoiuitiiiit-i, 1^1 ; farn.cd or kliotl Tillage.^ iii 
8ink«lii Ikijpnri aii-I llayptad (ISriT.k 1S2-1S5| 
khotsi^ demands and extiirticms, iSd, IST, ISS.p 
genera! Ixwly ii| liridlKdilca-H reduced to depend- 
ence and poverty hy ilie kln)ts (lSd<])» IHT, 4d3. 
Builllailia : iort, 305, t¥Mk 

KMm place of interest, 3*27 - S2S. 

Kol:, caves, M% 

_ KcMba : meaning of, 1 note 1 ; fort, 14*1 ; fortid- 
cAtions, biilditigs, temples, lustory, 260 - 200 . 

5 fiskers, 68-703 414 : gandson o! l£iiijira,434. 
'KDflmiEHa; toira, 464-. 

KoBdiila s became a Britisli possession (1750), 159. ' 
n'l:0mtil''r't3mclere^ 

: bot springs at, 13. 

' K^llkailis : Mnsalmtos, 81-83,419. 

’ Korlai t island -lort, Mstory, descrii>t!oii, 328-332. 

' KoBHias Indikopleustes : €freek mercliant and 
, monk {A.i>. 525), 270. 

,.|i!®OStBSJ seePutehuk. 

I^IHethMgad! a fort, I5l. 
ifil^amTaiili Brilmans : 45. 

:fe'|‘'1|Bliatraps : Gtijardt kings (a.d. 200), 140. 

Kf'"' S)tlda oaves : description, caves I. - III. 332-333 ; 

• IT. -T. 334 ; VI. 335-337 ; VII. - XII. 339 ; Xni. - 
■ • : XV. 340 ; XVI. -XIX. 341 ; XX.-XX\^L 342. 
Enlkatlds : village acooimtants, 161 and notes I 

:^£1 > .and 2; 171, 172 note 1 ; 177 and note 4; 452. 

E4V;;:;KTmT)axaPomt 464-465. 

. -Kumblia : pass, 6, 115. 

KtuabMrs : potters, 64, 413. 

KtUlbis : tasbandmea, 54- 62, 412. 


M 

Mi 


Ktmdalika i river, 8, 9. 

! Kiorta i fori. See Visbrdmgacl. 

Jtodtt s ^ kead-tuarier of old local ebiefs, 142, 

„■ L. 


.Iiabcftaers s 70 - 71. 
ll'ii' Jiabotir. Mortgage : 106, 427. 

W ■ ■ ii&a f i»me of ft caste, 272 note 1 . 

I?! 'Iiaaftfinfe: see Vanjiris. 

; i J for Administration see Land Administration 5 

| 0 |.'Xand assess see' Assessment; for Land 

:B[^enue see E'eyemm ; kMrdpdt or salt land 
r^imed, 91, 166, 167 and notes 1 , 2 and 3, and 
t 1^; rice lands and nplands classified by Malik 
r, 169 price teds mwsnred, -and Russified. 


hy tlic 170 mul note.*, fn 0 and 7 ; 

r,r iJiillj Lnnl-i •* 'tni. 170 and 

ii.>tv ^ ; ,2ird* li Iml 4, 17*^-171 'iu*l iinte 1 ; 

Hah. airviyijl I'viry yvm% 171; tnkge 

mi;rra«€fb 174^ 175 juitl 170 ; Alibug Fnlt riuc- 
lands revked |I872\, ITti ; much nrxhlc wsiistc 
\1S24}, 170 ; villages to be farmed at a yf‘arly in- 
crerislag rental f^yriem extended (iSSfib 

ISO; rice laikls not dassiiieJ but niiiforiuly 
charged a grain Muht rate, ISi ; spread of tillage, 
1S2 and note I ; pressure f*! population on good 
land iii Saukabi iiS37), Ib3; kkinqnif tillage, 
190 and 191 ; co.4 and profit of Alibdg rii'c til- 
lage, 191 and note 1 ; Alibdg Midnfpdi area, its 
reckmatioE and survey assessment, 193 and note 
4, 194 and note 1, 195, 190 ; tillage (iS58-lS81|, 
214; Alibag salt wastes disforested, (appendix) 
474, 

LaEi. AdmiBistration : 159-214 ; English accpii- 
sition (1756- 1840), 159 ; territorial changes (1818- 
1809), 150 - 160 ; administrative staff (1882), 160 - 
162 ; land tenures (1882), 162- 168 ; early Hindus, 
Malik Ambar, Maratlnis, 168 - 174 ; Britisli 

management (1818-1882), 175-214 ; British revenne 
history (1S18-1SS2), 175-177 ; details (1818-1837), 
177-182; condition, assessment, revision, survey 
and other details regarding Sdnkshi, Edjpuri and 
Edygad (1836-1844), 182-189 ; AUb^ig (1840 - 1852), 
190-196; Koldba Sub-collectorate formed in 
1852-53, 196 ; seasons and revenue (1837 - 1853), 
196-197; condition (1856), 197; survey (1854- 
1866), 198 - 209 ; Alibfig salt rice assessment re- 
vised (1872), 210-211; survey results and land 
revenue (1855- 1S7S), 211 ; season reports (1868- 
1881), 212-214; season statistics (lS52-18Si), ' 
214 ; Janjii'a land administration, 452-456. 

Land mortgage : 105 - 106, 427. 

Land revenue : see Eevenue, 

lAr : old name of South Giijardt, 271, 272 note 1. 

Larcom : Air. G., 401 note 2, 435, 450. 

Lari : Gujardti language, 272 note 1. 

Letter : Kdnhoji AngrWs, 148 note 2. 

Libraries: 235. 

Life-boats : 125. 

LigM-bonse : 126. 

Lingdna ; fort, I44, 269, 343. 

Linga ; pass, 6, 115. 

Lihgi-yats : traders, 40, 142. 

Lmsebot ; Dutch traveller (1583), 278 and notes 
1 and 2. 

Lisle : Commodore (1750), 152. 

Lteor-yieHiag trees ; 27 - 30. 

Local fands; 227-228. 

Locusts ; 213. 

Lobira ? monumental pillars at| 343. 
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liiOiiars : IjkeKHmitlB, 'IKi 
XiOligad : a PMOi'iri furtj 1.16, 

M. 

ICacMeale'. C\i|»tain (IT20 ^j 
M aclgad: krt, 4f>5. 

Madhya : pass, 5, 114. 

Maliai : tietails, boundaries, area, 

anpc'Ct. eliiiiate^ water, soil, holdings, rental 
stock, produce, peo]de, 1, SoO-Sal!, 150, 155 j old 
E;iyga,il, 150. ISil llHi ; town, commuBities, his- 
tojy, trade, tm-lW) ; Iklle and M eaves, 345-849. 
Ma'^i^tracy : 2iix 

Malmiiid Bryacia : (1450- 142 note a 

Maitland** Captain {IFoO), 447. 

Malik Alimad ; the founder of the 'Khim Shdhi 
dynasty (1490- loOS), 434. 

Malik Amhar : Ahmadnagar minister (iOOO), 148 j 
his revejiiie 169 and note 4. 

Malik Eiaz : Gujarat general (1508), 274. 

Malik Kaflir •• AM-ud-din Khiijils general (1300), 
27*2. 

Mdlis ; husbandmen, 62-63, 412. 

ManijiAiigTia-* I. (1733-1759), 150, 151, 154 j IL 
(1793-18.17), 155-156, 264, 

Mdnddd: creek, 0- 10 ; port, trade, 340, 478. 
MaEdeville : traveller (1322 - 1358), 278. 
Ildiidla-Boiiai : town, 465, 

Mandva : village; 350, 

Mdngadriort, 350., 

Maiigalgad : see Kfingorl 
MdllgS : depressed class, 73, 414. 

Mdllga-Oa ** <>hl ralipuriand Rdygad, 150, 186, 196; 
sub-divisional details, boundaries, area, aspect, ' ; 
climate, water, soil, holdings, rental, stock, ! 
Xwodiice, people, 1, 247 - 249 ; town, 350. 

Manure : 94. 

Markets : 120, 430. 

Maratlliis ^ cultivators, 412. 

Maratlia 'Fanis *• traders, 49-50. 

MdlTacli : see Marwdr. 

Mdrwar : Brilimans, 45 ; moneyleaders, 104 ; 

5kiid traders, 48, 411. | 

Masildi • Arab traveller (915), 2-71. | 

Matsrials j for Koldba administrative history’, 159 
note i, 175. 

Mathews i Commodore (1722), 149. 

MatlXYdu : monumental pillars at, 351 . 

Mdtrds J native drug, 122. 

Mauryds : Konkan chiefs (A.©, 500), 141, 

Mazgaon ; suburb of Bombay, 396, 439,, 440, 442.. 

r-f'';.-’ 

Merchants s 47-51, 

Mhdrs * village watchmen, 73 ; village servants . 
(1882), 161 and note 3 ; Mhte’ service in Mar^tha 


Mhaskes ^ shepherds, 67. 

Mhasla j town, 43*2, 405. 

Minerals : to, 404. 

Mira Boiigar : hill, 3, (k 

Mitlldgris : husbandmen, 51, 

lloghal Admirals: 436. 

Mohar spirit, 128. 

Moaejlenders • 103. 426. 

Mosoardi ; 51 r. E. H., 253 note I, 265 note 4, 
207 note 3, 312 note 1, note 2, 378 note h 
fkS mdes 2 and 8, 391 note. 2, 3D7 note 4. 

Hoscraas : 212. 

ll0T3ingatS : 88, 423. 

Hilda : form oi as.^essraent, lt3S. 

Blllhalljil : Persian traveller (941), 272, 
Mllliammad Gav/an : Bahmani general (1469)^ 
142, 

Mmd : form of assessment, ills. 

IfiBiidpalitiesi 223'-2*2ih 
Mlirild : a towm, 465. • ' 

Miisalmaiis : 74-85,410-421. ' :■ ; 

lliiSismns : 07. 

Miisopalle of Ptolemy: (>*»• 150), perhs^pi 
Mhasla. 43*2, 46*1 . ’ 


■ FaoIllU : seS'Eagi. - ' 

¥%aOIl : town, 351. • 

Magdi kaali : a tenure, 174 note 2. , ; 

Magdi shirasta *. Ca4h rate tenure, 174 4 %ud note 
2, ITS note 1, 181 1S2 aod note 5. 

Hageshvari: stream, II. 

if agothlia : ll*2, J43, 144, I,5e5, 156, 158; khoia^ 
178, 1S2 note 3, 203, 220 ; port details, trade, 
history, old bridge, 116, 352-353. 

Haiima ; sir. A. IL, ill, ^ ' '' 

If amiOYS : see Shiiiipis. ■ ^ 

IfaiaO : of Cheiil, SIJO note 3. > , ' ^ 

Mtiaa Piiadiiairis : (1763- 1800), 4S, 44S, 467. V 
HaEfiga01l: town, 466, ■ 

Mewspapm- 235, 259. ^ 

Miiavis *. barbers, 07, 413. 

Hikititt : E.ussian traveller (1470), 273, 433 note 1^’ 
Hisiai: pass, 6, 115. ' > '■ 

Hiaampm* Kilrndver, 10. ^ - 

Hizimplir: 1^8; survey and khoti system, 205-^ 
207, 220 ; town, 353. 


Offe:ac0S 4 220. ' .k; 

'O'Shea': Mr, F. B., 379 note 1,435 note 2, 401 - ' y*;; 

.-note'I. , :k'1 

Dtfeis : craftsmen, 65, . ■’ 

OxeildeH: English ambassador (1674), 265, '2811 , 
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PaciaiTidi:rg ^ 

PilFJ! . In «-i.. .'-t \;‘'f 1^1^ 

Pile : :^in ' n 

Mli: fM!!,:.M:. .e 

PAliivtappliv:^ ' i:u, .■■■ 

Palslic Bnilmiaiis ; 4rn 

Paiicliaitau : t nn. ; !^:r, C5, 464 . : 

Paiicliais : CTniV^r.-ii, Cl, 

Piniimrpeslias : %.vt-Ci«rlhoI.:t:TS 43:^ : 

IlMlV I, 

Ftogllls 1 hi^JSkV^, 74. 

P&Ut SacillT : ITT ai:il note * 2 . ?^ae Blior. 

Pit : pan.'i, “f. 114* 

Pftrdesllis : hhmmr^, 71 . 

ParitS s wajjiujriiicn, I'lT, 4i:i 
PdrsiB : ST. 

Passes: Mil, 5-0* 114-115, mi 

PAtfee PraWms = witers, 47. 

, PAtils: village liea^ixucii, 16 !» 162» 171, 177, 452. 

tedder: Mr- W. fiSTTI, 451. 

' 3feB : t.ld SSnkshi, 159, 178, 1S3, 189, 198, 202; 

Sttb-diviaicinal details, lioiiBilaries, area, aspect, 
©liitetea Wilier, soil, foldings, rental, stock, ■.■ 
./ftwiiice, people, 1, 242-245 ; town, people, trade, ■■ 
water w^orks, kistoiy , B54 - 350 . 

*, „ ' ; Pstitttllla : Xierkaps Clieul, 270 note 2. 

;’?'i'''’;P©sllVa : tlie, 146 , 147 , 151 , 155 , 156 , ceded Dds- ' 
j gaon, Komdia, and Biinkot fort in 1756 , and Sduk- 
skl, Biijpuri and Bdygad in ISIS, 159 and note 2 ; 
tlieir management (1735 -ISIS) and clianges in re-, 
i'! ’ wemie demand, 172 , 173 and note 6 ; 174 and 
' note 2 * 

*’ Piers : 110 , 378. 

Pine apples : 9S» 

, Pir : pass, 115 . 

' Piracies : xingria^s, 147, 14$. 

Pirate coast : 432 , 465 . 

, ■ Piratss : MalaMr (1623), 281 and note 1, 

Pliay : Mstorian (a.x>. 77)^ 139 note 2, 432. 
j‘.; PlOllgil • tke size of, 92. 

PolAdpar : town, 357* 

- Pelce : 221 - 222 , 226 , 45 S. 

!;*[" Population: 40- $8, kalf- peopled villages (1824), 
jr " . 175 , 179 ; abandant (1837), 175, 176, 182 and 

‘^-■T.rorfcs..:...126.-130. ... 

,3 irort’nguese •■ (1507- 1660), 143; toildiagsin Oheni 
j..; . , (1520 -1721), 279 note 4, 289 -290. 

Offices 117 - ii8, 428. 

Pottery: 133. 

’ ^aad: town, 150,357. . 

IlfeCce'of grain: 107- lOS; great faE in after 
|/ifil825, 175 and note' land 64'' rise in- (1834-1^7), 
"|l4^«note 1, 184 ■; Mgk (1854-1866), 176,; 197 5 low^ 




Friyate sclioola ; 23d. 231. 

Frotlicr ^ Lk-nt.-Cnkmd 156, 267, 318, 345 . 

375 -376. 

Ptoiemj : the gi-jgri;|rni*r (aj*. 15 in, 1S6- 13S, 

270. 432. 463. 

Fltclio : .-<^0 Ikitdmk. 

Pulses : 97. 

Purab : father of IvTiihoji Angria, 143. 

Puri : i^-eo Itiiida-Ikijpjri. 

Putclmk: : a fragrant ro't, 2S4 nnd not:* 4, 470. 
Pjrard : Fivudi traveder ilOOi - IrklS*, 270, 230. 

E. 

Eaglioji Angria: 'I. {1739-17031, 134- 13,3,264 ; 

II. (1817-1831?}, 156-137. 

Eigi: grain, 06. 

Eamfali : 13, 2I4, 240, 243, 246. 24S, 250, 404. 

■ Eajkot : Ciicul citadel, 146, 150, 305. 

I EajmacM : fort 146, 151. 

i Eajpari *. came into Britisli possession (ISIS), 

.1 159 ; kkots, 178 ; condition, reveiine system, and 

:l assessment (1837), IS3, 184, l$5 note 1, 189 note 
:i 1, 197 ; revenue survey (1863), 204-203; creek, 

;! 402, 

ii Eamdliaraa : caves, 377. 

;• EAmssllYar *. Ckenl temple, 272 ; (1623-162$) 282, 

.| 308-310. 

Eamoshis labourers, 71 ; freebooters, 153, 220. 
i| Earn Patil ’• the Koli captain of Janjira (1490), 

II ■ '435. ' ' 

j|: EAmraj : stream.., 9. ' ■ 

i Eaugaris : dyers, 65, 

li Eataiigad: fort, 378. ,, 

i! BAygad: fort, 6, 142, 144, 145, 146, 150, 156; 
i came into British possession (1818), 159 ; khots, 
178 ; condition, revenue system, and assessment 
(1837), 185-186, 189 note 1, 197 ; revenue survey 
(1866), 207 - 209 ; fort, description, approaches, 
the way up, 357 - 359 ; hill top, objects, 360 - 362 ; 
history, Shivaji’s coronation, 367-376 ; 442* 
Eeaders and writers : 231, 232. 

BeadiEg-rooms : 235. 

Eegistr atioE : 21 9, 226, 457 . 

Eeseryoirs : il, 12. 

Best-houses: 117. 

Eevas : port, 150, 378. 

Eeyatikshetra : .traditional, ..name ,of,„.CheuI,,..269, ’■ 
270 note 1. |i| 

Eevdanda : town, 143, 150, 299 ; lapsed (1840), 
159, 190 ; garden land assessment revised (1852), 
192 - 193 ; revenue survey (1857), 198-200, 
EOTeEUO : 176 and note 2 ; 179 and note 4 ; (1837),^. 

183 ; 192 and note 2, 197, 21 1, 214, 223. 

-EevoEiie Farmers : 172, 176, 177, 178 and note 
, 2, 179, 183 and note 3, 184 and note 1, 186, 
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Eeventie System ; I St a century, iliree systeBis, 

1 7 1 j 172, 17 Qj 1 50 an d || note Z ; exami oed ' by 
Mr. lS2-iSt1| 'ophdons and 

suggestions of tlie Collcctrjr and tlie Eeveniie ' 
Coiaijiis.sioner and t’roveniment orders- ■ (1837), 
180-189 ; Aiibag, 100-198. ■'■ I 

Eevemie aad iaaiice ; 223 - 229 ;. Clieul (1631), 283 ; 
and note i ; Janjira, 459, 

Eice : 95-Da ^ 

Ei¥srs: tMl, 402. ■ ■.: :■ ' \ i 

Eoads : 111-II3, 42S. - i 

Bobber : .bands put down j 175. i 

Boba: 15S; old Bdj purl, 159, IS8, 196, 220;;snb- - i 
divisional details, boundaries, area, aspect, ■] 
climate, water, soil, holdings, rental, , stock, ' I 
produce, people, 1, 245-247 ; town, 378-399. . ■ !; 

a , ■ i 

Bachin Hawabs : origin of, 44S. ! 

Sagargad : fort, 6, 146, ioi, 155, 156 ; description, 
view, remains, walks, 254, 379 - 383. 

Soil: 89, 424. 

Sailors : t?ee fishers. 

Saimiir : Gheul, 271 and note i ; 272 note 5. 
SdMiar : stream, 8,- 155. 

Sakoji Anp’ia : (1731-1733), 149, 150. 

Silts r weavers, .65, 412, 

Salmon : Major Mh A., 401 note 2, 

Salt : 134, 135, 226, 409, 431. 

.Salt-lands : 90-91. 

Salt marsli trees : 28. 

Sambal: Moghal admiral (1670-1676), 437-439. 
SambMji: Shmlji’sson, (1680-1689), 145;Cheul 
besieged by (16S3), 285 ; Janjira besieged (1682), 
441 ; iiigria (1740-1748), 149-152, 264. 

Samclmi makta : an Alib4g survey, 191. 

Sangars : blanket-weavers ; 65. 

SduksM . 142 - 143 ;. came into .. British possession 
in 1818, 159; hkot-% 178, 150; condition, revenue 
system, and high assessment (1837), 182 and 
notes 3, 5, 6 and 7, 183 and notes 2 and 3 ; survey 
ordered (1537), 189 ; revenue surrey introduced 
(1858), 201-203, 220; fort, ascent, cisterns, 
granaries, Badr-ucl -din’s tomb, ruins, history, 383- 
388. 

SaakUYarbdi : wife of Jaysing (1793-1790), 155,' 
156, 327. 

Sardta : Sidi, 449-451. 

Sdrokaris : palm-juice drawers, 71, 

, Sarkkel : Angria’s title, 146. ■ , 

Sarodis or Dakajis ; beggars, 415. 

Sa¥iEg classes : 102. 

Savitri or Bankot : river, 10, 11. 

. oon oo.^ cton i<zn Acn 


Season reports : (ISIS- 1S34,^ 175; (1S37 ASOTl i 
■ 196, 197 ; (IStB-lSSl) 212 -214. 

Sea fisheries : 474. I 

Sea trade : 126-130. ■ ' |i 

Self-sacrifice : in the Konkau, Masiiiii's account of 
(915), 271 note 4. ' , || 

ServaBtS : personal, 67, 413 ' [ 

Sesamum : 97- | 

Sbabji BllOESle : 143 and note 7. ) 

' Shak Tahir : minister of Burlntn Xizdm 1 1 5084553) ^ i 
■435, 464, 466.' . ■ S 

ShOBViS : Brdiirnans, 45, 46, » 

Shepherds : 67, 68, 414. £ 

SheTtya : pass, 5, 114. j 

Skiiotri : a tenure. Bee Bhilotridilrs. 

SMlotridars : gap tvardens, 90,91, 166-168, 168 ‘| 
note 2, 195, j 

ShiiB: split', 166 • 

Shimpis ; tailors, 66, 413. 

.Shindes : labourers, 71. 
ii .SMlll : Cheul, 275 note 3. 

Shi¥aji* 144, 145, 267, 269, 285, 316, 323, 325* ' 
344 ; choice of Ihlygad (1662), 363 ; raid on Surat, 
aiTogation of royalty (1664), peace with 
Aurangzeh, visits Delhi, escapes in disguise and • , 
returns to R4ygad (1664), 364 j embassy from ' , 
Bombay, coronation (1674), 365-371 ; death (1880)* :='?l 
372 ; his operations against Janjira,436-440. 
Shoemaking : 135. || 

Shopkeepers: 120. ' 

Shrimdl Yanis : traders, 48. . ^ ,j 

ShriYardhan : town, 146, 425, 467. • 

■ Bibor '* perhaps Cheul, 270. '■ ^ 

BidiS : origin, 433 ; constitution, 434; in Ahraadna-.; ; 
gar and Bijapur service, 435 ; appointed Moghal 
admirals, 436 ; in wars with the MarithdS, ' 
437-442; quaiTel with the English and driven ; 
out of Surat, 443-446; take Jdfarabad, 447 4^ 
internal affairs, 448-452 ; people, 420-42L ’ 'J’j 

■Sidoji-Cjujar : Manitha admiral (1698), 146. . || 

Sigerdis : see Zizera. ^ 

, Bilaharfc : Eonkan rulers (810-1200), lih ^ 

Silk-WdEYing : b32; manufacture of, 278, 279* ' 
SiliOlair : Mr. W. E., 253 note 1, 310, 311 'hbtf 
% 332 note 3, 343 notes 3 and 4, 351 not4'iy' 
353 note 8, 383 note 3, 384 note 1, 385 notes 
and 3, 387 note 2, 391 note 2, 408, 474 npte^ ’ '■ '« 
4 and 5. ' • 

Sirnl KMb: governor of Janjira (1707 *17S^)»' f 1 
443,464. . . ■ ' ' "-''i 

SlaYery: 140, 216., 

Snakes,: 30. 407*~ .‘j 

SomeshYar temple : Oheul, 30l> ' 

Sondrs goldsmiths, 66, 413. ■ './i 

SoBgiri ? fort, 388. 

. m/sa TTnllv!. 
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SoratliivLi Ydniii . .|s, 

Sopira 

Sot ; ■' 

“ -Y , r.*,:-.. ' 

Strains : --'"u 
Sf.'ite of fv! di^T'ivt : 

«l4“.,’:! ; 1 ■ : " . I 

St. Barliorii ? ri\4'-:;.’,;ir; 

St- LvAhU i C4 

2'S fi-tf 

Steoiii fi'Titfs ; rb’i CJ-r^ -123. 

Stock dctcilc * *.'h. 

Strabo: hv: i';ii . 04 * a.:.'. ‘Ji-'N era 
Sab diviaioual u u:i rt : iu:A;iIdtdard 
, imMr.i, 

Sll 1 l-cIil?isioa 5 : 'K‘2-aa2.i2. 40U 
Sttbliodar j M'U'ialia no, 

Smkeli: IlA 


a?’2M>rc;, 220; OL 

{ 1 1 } , 1 60 * I €2 X 266, 


mS2}, 


Ilieraiot : ^'X^yant oiCkvuI ‘;li‘66 . 2^5 ti:te 2, 

Illiba: 

licffentlialcr j tk^rman lalidcmuT -'1700/ 2S6, 

Tillage : 04* o.\ 

To]:a : 6-y.ii :;X'cxs.2iie2;t, 170 aiitl note 3. 

lolkt no- no, 

Torabs : Olia-'/bayin, son, ;';01, 464. 

!I'ow:i EcLcoIs : 231. 
liTa: 11:^*110. lO'k i:a 

a'radj ** 2 ' . 2-11* \,i». *J ‘T ^6. .,\-l j K".: 5 

r.L*. iO.'. :ii6 2.16; Chetil <111*6 270; t'iOiOj 
276; lIonA 26-i ; looderJu i2!n.:,4). 

Transit duties *. ayolUlic-d, Ifn mul n-.te i. 

Treat/: 277, 2 Sm, itMt 3H, :iu, 3:7. 

Trees: 23-26. 

Troops : Sliivajib<j 364 iic^te 3. 

Tllkaji Ingria ; lUMt), thu founder of tlic* iaxiiilv, 

: 145, 

Tuldji Ingria : illdS - 1755}, 149 - 15S, 


mmi 2CM)-209 f (lS72i, 210 ; results, 21L 

f :-j putirs ■• 24-> note 1, 413.” 


Stiiranitog : town, uo,. 

■< Clieiil, 270 note 5. 


P 

... pUrj-|.geTcd !'‘y 6i':i v:l Ji ■ ( 1 664}, 364 anrl note ; 

1“ 2; foui.k bidwien tlie .Ejiglkh and the Skii at, 1 

I' ■ ' 4-13-447, ii y* 

d;,, SlIT gad : fort, ^ 2(6 ; dSh ".CJD. 0 Unxljarda : pass, 5, 114. 

i;';; Bnmames : Agri, 5i ; Oaiigran, 74 | TMkiir, 72. jj ; Pot springs, 13. 

||;, 8llt?ef ISklSlb 19J, 192, 193;(185^ (Heiiery), lapsed (1840), 139, 190; 

revenue surrey (1837), 200-201 ; island fort^ 
History, 143, 153 ; 215, 303- 397 j 440-441. 

' Uusettisd Tribes : 71-72. 

Usual : rent and cesses, 190. ' ; 

Utegars : shepliercls, f>7. 

' UtMap.a-t : sweet rice land, 190, ,■ ■ 

¥. ^ 

■'¥a0ciaatioa : 238, 460; 

Yadars : iiirntrymm, 72, 4J4., 

.. YeMs :■ town, 467. :, 

■; .Yauis ■ - traders, 43, 41 1 . 

.. Yailjaris : carriers, 73, 414. 

■■■ Yaraadlia *• 'pass, 3, 114. 

-.Yarsoli,: stream, S. 

■ Yari rgrain, 96; // ' 

YattHeiua : traveller (1303- 1508), 142 note 8, 273* 
YeugaiTa ’ burnt by tbe ‘Biclis (1675), 439, 
■'Yessels; 124.123, 429. 

Yatk ; unpaid labour, 1S7, 188 and note 1. 

Yiews : 254, 206, 268, 306, 313, 318, 323, 332, 
357, 377, 381, 385, 389, 393-394. 

'Tillage accoaEtamt : see ICnlkarni, 177, 179. 


pi;., .failoriog: 133. 

l/lTTaibaildi: tenure, 17(1 

III * Talagacl *• fort, 144, 156, 445 ; description, liistory, 

Ir^b 391-395. 

m‘ Tale: town, 390-391. 

p|;' TamhdEa .* puss ; 0, 1 15. 

,T4tabatS: ei^ppemnitbs, 66. 

TaSar : coniiniitatkai, 183, lOT, 206 and note l. 

llJ Tasax larokM ; eommutation sale system, 172 ' 
^ 11' C,} note 2. 

ilf- |,Tegl)aM KMn *. governor of Surat (1733), 443-- 

I?';. '• 444 ■ 

gfCt'r^lis rrOilmen, 67, 412. 

'* ’i'Seitt^fature : 1»-. 

‘lies : 258, 259, 202, 272, 281, 301, 307, 


KCC .!308'.a)9, 319 -323, 324, 332 note -2, 353, 362, 385, 


: (18825,162-168 ; early Hindu, 168-169*5 jj Tillage headmaa see Pdtil ; JSO. 
174 note 2. 


®*“" ' '391. 



tifffeitonal ekaEgas : 159 and note % 160 and 

175, 177 and note 1, 182 note 3, 190 and 
note2,.196,206note2. 

■ TM t ^arly tribe, 72. 


, Thato 
^ Tial: 


and fort, 151, 396. • 


VUlage leases ; - 10 ^ 3 , 180 , 182 , 1 S 4 note 

f ■ 2, ISo'and note 3. ; 

Tillage officers : ( 1 SS 2 ), 161 and notes 1 and 2 ; > 

-162. 

Tillage police - 219 . 

;1 Tillages ; 1 ? excHanges (ISlS-lSiO), 159 and note 

- - «4. /I 160.161. 162 
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and note I, 177 and note 4, 178 and note 1 , h' Weigllts and MeaSEMS : lOS-llO, 42S* 

179 and note Ij 180, ISl, 152 and note 8, 183, H Whale reef: the, 467. 

134 ami note 2, ItSo and notes 1, 2 and 3, 190, Wild animals : 35, 405-407. 

402, 422 - 423. , Wood-WOrk : 133- 134. 

Tillage schools : 235. ji Wool-working*. 132- iss. 

Tillage servants : (iSS2), 1€1 and note 3, 162. . ■ jl Wrecks : 254. 

Tinayak Farshnrdni Bivalkar : (1817-1840) j! Writers: 46-47. 

156-157. ' ' ' ■ 

Tijayanagar or Inegmndi kings: (1336-1587), 1; X- 


142 and note 1, 272. 

Tijaydlirg : see aiieria. 

TisillTJngad : fort, 397. 

Yisarat Mai ; Aiigria's title, 146. 

■ W, ■ 

Wages*. 106-107,427.. 

W'alan'Kmnd : .sacred fish-pool, 37, 358, 397, 398. 
Watson : ' admiral '(1756), : ;152.* 153, 447. 
W.ater“WOrkS : AHMg, 256-258 } Pen,. 354-356... 
Water-supply : Alibig, 255. 

/.Wells :'m„ 


ri Xavier St. Fmncis (1640), 295 ; chapel of, 298, 

I Y. 

jl . Yadavs : Bevgiri, (1270-1300), 141, 272, .432. .................. 

j|. Yakut: Sidi, admiral of Bahadur Gil^ni (1493)^ 
434 : — Kiiitn, Sidi's title, 437. 

Yaknl) Khan : a converted Koli (1732), 443, 
Yesaji : Angria (1735), 149-150. 

Yogis : see Jogis. 

z: ' ' 72i| 

Zamindars : hereditary revenue of&cers^ 170,.. 
Zizera : old name of Janjira, 432. 


